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PREFACE. 


A new edition of the present work has for some time been determin- 
ed on, in order to meet the calls for it which are often repeated. It 
may be proper to state in this preface, that, since the publication of the 
first edition, a work of the like kind and of about the same size has 
made its appearance in Germany; the author of which is Frederic 
Bleek, Professor Extraordinarius of Theology in the University of Ber- 
lin, at the time of its publication. Prof. Bleek is distinguished for his 
attainments in the department of sacred criticism. Of his work, how- 
ever, only the first volume has come to hand, which (like the first part 
of the present volume) is wholly occupied with an Introduction to the 
epistle to the Hebrews. The author believes that Apollos (and not 
Paul) was the author of this epistle ; and a great part of his book is oc- 
cupied in giving the history of opinions among the ancient churches 
relative to the authorship of the epistle, or in adducing arguments 
against the Pauline origin of it. 

In addition to this work of Bleek, replete with learning, and exhibit- 
ing for the most part a commendable degree of moderation and candour, 
I have received a review of the first edition of my own work, written by 
the same author since the publication of his own volume, and published 
in the Universal Literary Gazette at Halle. When Prof. Bleek pub- 
lished the volume just named, he had not seen my work on the same 
subject. His Review, therefore, which is a long one, exhibits more de- 
finitely his opinions in reference to those points in which I differ from 
him. 

In this second edition of my work I have, throughout the first part, had 
my eye upon the work and review of Prof. Bleek, and have frequently 
gone into an examination in extenso of his positions. In consequence of 
this, there has been a very considerable addition made to the present 
edition. 

I should have much preferred to render the work smaller, instead of 
enlarging it; for I well know, that a majority of readers in our country 
take less interest in discussions of such a nature as it comprises, than 
in commentary. But duty to the cause of sacred criticism, and my ob- 
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ligation to endeavour to meet the exigencies of the times in regard to 
criticisms recently made upon the epistle to the Hebrews, do not ren- 
der it compatible for me, as I view the subject, to comply with the wish- 
es of this class of readers. I am quite sure, moreover, that if they were 
fully aware of the force which is already organized against its Pauline 
origin and its canonical authority, they would feel and judge very dif- 
ferently with respect to the importance of critical efforts to defend the 
commonly received opinion of the churches in regard to the author of 
the epistle. 

Persuaded as I am, that no efforts of learning or ingenuity can ever 
extinguish the light, which the most ancient testimony of the Christian 
Fathers and the internal structure of the writing itself afford in relation 
to the origin and author of the epistle to the Hebrews, I feel it to be a 
duty, while my convictions remain as they are, not to pass in silence 
any attempt which is worth regarding, to obscure this light. This is 
my apology for the additional matter of the present edition ; which al- 
though it does not amount in itself to a large number of pages, has, 
from the nature of the discussions, cost much severe labour ; such, in- 
deed, as only those can estimate, who have been engaged in the like 
occupation. I do not mention this in order to enhance any claims of 
mine on the reader ; but only to satisfy him, that I have not spared any 
efforts which it has been in my power to make, in order to accommo- 
date my work to the present state of sacred literature. 

Prof. Kuinoel, the well known Commentator on the historical books 
of the New Testament, has also published, a short time since, a com- 
mentary on the epistle to the Hebrews, with a somewhat extended and 
laboured introduction. He accords in the main with Bleek; but he 
has merely given a synopsis of what has been advanced by others, with- 
out adding any thing that requires notice which is strictly his own. On 
this account, I have not deemed it expedient to make his introductory 
essay a subject of special examination in the present edition of my 
work. His commentary presents some things which are worthy of at- 
tention, and by which I shall endeavour to profit in my notes upon the 
epistle ; although, in general, it seems to me far inferior to his other 
critical works. 

_ The alterations and additions, both great and small, made in the 
present edition, are too numerous to be specified. It is my sincere wish 
to render the work more complete, and more worthy of the reader’s 
approbation. All the changes that have been made, have originated in 
this desire, and in a sense of the obligation to do the best in one’s pow- 
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er, which necessarily attaches itself to the publication of a work on sub- 
jects so important as those of which the present volume treats. 

I have only to add, that the type used in printing the present edition, 
enables the publishers to present it to the reader within the compass of 
fewer pages than were occupied in the first edition, and at a somewhat 
less price, notwithstanding the additions which it has received. ‘This, in- 
' deed, is some sacrifice on the part of the publishers, inasmuch as their 
labour of setting up the work in type (taking the additions into the ac- 
count) is increased, while their profit is diminished. But this sacrifice 
they cheerfully make, with the hope of accommodating the public. 

M. STUART. 


Theol. Sem. Andover, 
Sept. 2, 1833. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


No part of the New Testament, if perhaps we may except the Apoca~ 
lypse, has occasioned so much difference of opinion, and given rise to so 
much literary discussion among critics, as the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The principal reason of this seems to be, that this epistle does not exhibit, 
either at the beginning of it or elsewhere, any express evidence of having 
been addressed to any particular church, nor any designation of the au- 
thor’s name. If it had been expressly inscribed to a particular church, 
and if the author had originally affixed his name to it, there would of 
course have been as little occasion for dispute respecting the persons to 
whom it was addressed, or in regard to the author of it, as there has been 
in the case of the epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, or Galatians. 

At a somewhat early period of the Christian era, the eastern and western 
churches appear to have been divided in opinion respecting the author 
and canonical authority of this epistle. In modern times, and especially 
of late, every topic which its literary history could suggest, has been the 
subject of animated discussion. It has been disputed whether it is an 
epistle, an essay, or a homily; whether it was written by Paul, Apollos, 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, or some other person ; and whether it was 
originally written in Hebrew or in Greek. There has also been a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the place where, and the time when, it was written. 
On every one of these topics, critics have been and still are divided. 
Nor has this division been occasioned merely by a difference in theologi- 
cal opinions. The subjects of dispute have, in this case, been more gen- 
erally, although not always, regarded as topics of literature, rather than 
of religious sentiment or doctrine. Men of very different views and feel- 
ings, in other respects, have often been found united in the same ranks, 
when questions respecting the epistle to the Hebrews have been disputed. 
Such too is the case, even at the present time. All the learning and 
ability which have hitherto been summoned to the contest, have as yet 
failed to achieve a victory so complete, as to bring about a general ac- 
knowledgment that all ground for further dispute is fairly removed. - 

The student, who is unacquainted with these facts, and who has mere- 
ly read the epistle to the Hebrews with the same views and feelings which 
he has entertained while reading the acknowledged epistles of Paul, finds 
himself thrown into a situation not a little perplexing, when he begins to 
make such critical inquiries respecting the epistle in question, as are usual- 
ly made respecting any ancient writing. He finds philologists and critics 
of great reputation in the church strangely divided and opposed to each 
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other, in respect to every topic to be examined. What he reads in one 
author, which perhaps for a time satisfies his mind, he finds controverted, 
shaken, or overthrown by another; who again, in his turn, receives cas- 
tigation from a third ; while a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth, differ each from 
all his predecessors. The curiosity of the inquirer thus becomes roused, 
and he begins to pursue some train of thought or investigation, with 
hope, or perhaps with confidence, that it will lead him to an important 
and satisfactory result. He presses forward with eagerness, peruses and 
reperuses modern critics, dives into the recesses of the ancient ones, and 
finds, perhaps, after all his toil, that he has been pursuing a phantom, 
which recedes as fast as he advances. Perplexed with doubt, and wearied 
at last with the pursuit, he becomes exposed to the danger of entirely 
abandoning his object, or of settling down in the cold and comfortless 
conclusion, that nothing satisfactory can be known in regard to it. 

Such, or not much unlike to this, will be the experience, I believe, of 
nearly every one who sets out with his mind unfettered by any notions of 
early education, and determined seriously and thoroughly to investigate 
and weigh for himself all the evidence which can be found, in respect to 
the topics suggested by the literary history of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
He who begins such an investigation, with his mind already made up that 
Paul wrote, or did not write, this epistle; and that it was, or was not, di- 
rected to the Hebrews of Palestine; may indeed spare himself most of 
the perplexity in which an inquirer of the class just named will be in- 
volved. But then if his mind is already made up, what need is there of 
further investigation ? And why not spare himself the time and trouble 
which it must cost ? 

Minds of a different order, however, will doubtless wish to examine 
for themselves, to “ prove all things,” and then “to hold fast that which 
is good ;” if indeed they may be able to distinguish what is of this char- 
acter. It is for such, that the following investigations are intended ; and 
it is only to persons of this class, that they can be particularly useful, even 
supposing that they are conducted in such a manner as the subject de- 
mands. The writer commenced them, in the discharge of his duty as a 
lecturer upon the epistle in question. He found many unforeseen and 
unexpected obstacles in his path. He had been accustomed, with those 
around him, to regard Paul as the author of the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and he did not well know, until he came to examine, how long and how 
extensively this had been doubted. Men of high reputation in the church, 
and who admitted the canonical authority of the epistle, he found to have 
been doubtful in regard to the question, Who was the author of it? 
Neither Luther, nor Calvin admitted it to be from the hand of Paul; and 
so early, at least, as the latter part of the second century, more or less of 
the Western churches, seem to have doubted or rejected its authority. 

With such facts before him, he became deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, and resolved, if possible, to satisfy his own mind, For this pur- 
pose, he directed his attention principally toward the original sources of 
evidence, although he has not knowingly neglected any writer of impor- 
tance among modern critics. The results of his investigation he now 
gives to the public, in hope that if they do not serve to satisfy the minds 
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of others, they will, at least, excite some to engage in the discussion of 
the topics presented, until, sooner or later, light enough is poured in to 
scatter the remaining darkness which rests upon them. 


§2. Is the epistle to the Hebrews appropriately called an EPISTLE, or is it 
ὦ HOMILY or ESSAY ? 


Berger, a late critic of some eminence and considerable acuteness, has 
advanced and endeavoured to support the opinion, that this epistle (so 
called) was originally a homily or address to some assembly of Christians, 
which was afterwards reduced to writing by some of the preacher’s 
friends or hearers. Others, also, have doubted whether it is properly 
named an epistle. But none have argued on this topic so much at length, 
or with so much effort, as Berger. On this account, it may be proper 
briefly to consider the principal arguments which he ,has advanced ; 
briefly, because the topic seems not to be of sufficient importance. to justi- 
fy the occupying of much time in the discussion of it. 

(1) ‘The writer himself of the epistle to the Hebrews, says Berger, 
‘calls it λόγον παρακλή Ἴσεως, α hortatory address, 13: 22, which accords well 
with the contents of the piece.’ 

But Paul, one may reply, often employs the word ᾿παρακαλέω in his 
acknowledged epistles. May not then an epistle of his in which παρα- 
καλέω is used, be appropriately enough styled ἃ λόγος παρακλήσεως ? 
May not any epistle containing precept and exhortation, be so denomin- 
ated? Anvrinstance exactly in point is the circular letter respecting the 
question about circumcision, sent by the apostolic council at Jerusalem to 
the churches in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia ; which is called a παράκλησις, 
Acts 15:31. The words of Luke are: “ When they had read [the epis- 
tle], they rejoiced ἐπὲ τῇ παρακλήσει." 

(2) ‘The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews uses λαλεῖν instead of 
γράφειν ; which is rather characteristic of a hortatory address than of an 
epistle.’ 

But an appeal to the Greek Concordance shews, that λαλεῖν is used 
every where in the epistles contained in the New Testament ; and a cor- 
responding word of the same import, is in fact used in the epistolary style 
of all nations and languages. No evidence, therefore, in favour of Ber- 
ger’s opinion, can be deduced from this usage in the epistle to the He- 
brews. 

(3) Berger supposes the basis of our present epistle to the Hebrews to 
have been the address of Paul to the church at Antioch in Pisidia, as re- 
corded in Acts 13: 14—41. Some disciple and friend of his, he conjec- 
tures, reduced this discourse to writing; commenting or enlarging upon 
various parts of it, and finally adding of himself to the original discourse 
the four last verses of our present epistle. To these four verses he sup- 
poses that the copyist refers, when he says, “I have written to you διὰ 
βραχέων, briefly,” viz., by adding only the four last verses of the epistle, as 
properly his own. 

To these considerations we may reply, first, that the address of Paul 
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to the church at Antioch in Pisidia exhibits two very important topics, as 
prominent parts of the discourse, which are not at all commented on (one 
of them is not even adverted to) in the epistle to the Hebrews; I mean the 
subject of John the Baptist’s testimony coneerning Christ, and the resur- 
rection of Jesus, Acts 13: 24, 25, 30—37. Would it not be strange, that 
a commentator should entirely pass by the prominent topics of the very 
discourse which he designed to explain or to enforce ? 

Secondly, διὰ βραχέων ἐπέστειλα ὑμῖν does not admit of the reference 
which Berger supposes; for it is necessarily connected with the preceding 
part of the epistle to the Hebrews, and not (as he asserts) with the swe- 
ceeding part; to which it can be attached only by doing violence to the 
ordinary laws of language. 

(4) ‘The word ἀμήν, in Heb. 13: 21, shows that the original discourse 
ended there, and that what follows is only an addition made by the tran- 
scriber,’ 

The answer is, that ἀμήν here stands after a dorology, where Paul al- 
ways inserts it; and he frequently introduces it in this way in the midst 
of his letters; 6. g. Rom. 1: 25. 9:5. 11: 36. 15: 33. 16: 20. Gal. 1: 5. 
Eph, 3: 21, ete. It follows of course, that the insertion of ἀμήν cannot 
afford any valid proof that our epistle ended with it; specially if written 
by Paul. 

(5) ‘The whole epistle is a regular series of reasoning, a connected 
chain of discourse; it is like to an essay or a homily, and not written 
after the manner of a familiar letter.’ 

But (it may well be asked in reply to this) may not and do not men 
reason, and regularly discuss subjects, in familiar letters or epistles? Has 
not Pau] discussed and reasoned in the epistles to the Romans, the Gala- 
tians, the Ephesians, and in others? Is there any more regularity of struc- 
ture in the epistle to the Hebrews, than there is in that to the Romans ? 
Surely the regularity and orderly discussion exhibited by any composition, 
can never prove that this composition was not an epistle. At most, it can 
only serve to shew that it was not an ordinary epistle on topics of little 
moment. Nor because a great part, or even the whole, of an epistle is of 
such a tenor, that it might have been spoken as an address or a homily, 
will this prove that it was not originally, or was not designed to be, an 
epistle. For every species of composition in use among men, is employ- 
ed in epistolary writing.  —__ : 

The reasons of Berger, then, for the opinion which he has advanced, 
will not bear the test of examination. I may add, that the whole question 
is but little if any thing better than logomachy. Of what consequence can 
it be, whether the so called epistle to the Hebrews, was, in its first con- 
ception, designed to be an epistle or a homily ? But whatever the original 
design was, | cannot believe, with Berger, that our epistle is a kind of 
commentary on an original discourse of Paul. That the author (the ori- 
ginal author) of the epistle wrote down his own conceptions, or at least 
dictated them to an amanuensis, appears to me so deeply enstamped on 
every part of the composition, that it seems hardly possible for a discern- 
ing and unprejudiced reader not to perceive it. But whether the author 
first spoke the words which the letter contains, to some assembly, and 
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afterwards reduced them to writing, or whether he did not, can make no 
difference as to the tenor and general character of the epistle; so that 
dispute about this would be only dispute about the name to be given to 
the writing ; and how would this differ from logomachy ἢ 

However, if this must be disputed, we can easily satisfy ourselves re- 
specting it. ‘The address is every where like that of an epistle, viz. in 
the second person plural; with the single exception, that the writer oc- 
casionally uses a xolywovg, that is, he includes himself with those whom 
he addresses, and so employs the first person plural. But this isa practice 
so common in epistolary correspondence, that it occasions no difficulty in 
the case under consideration. 

It is true, the mode of address would be the same in regard to the par- 
ticular just noticed, if the epistle had originally been a homily. But other 
particulars render such a supposition utterly inadmissible. The epistle 
every where supposes the persons addressed to be absent from the writer, 
not present before him, as in the case of a homily. How could he, ina 
homily, ask them to “ pray that he might be restored to them 2” Heb. 13:19. 
How could he promise to “ make them a visit in company with Timothy, 
if he should come speedily ?” 13:23, The first of these cases, at least, 
belongs to that part of the epistle, which Berger acknowledges to be the 
original discourse of Paul. 

I add, that I am unable to see how any one can well imagine, (as 
Berger does, and as Origen long ago conjectured), that the hand of a 
commentator is discernible in this epistle. 'The whole tenor of it, from 
beginning to end, contradicts this. Did ever any writing come more 
warmly and fully from the heart? Here is no patch-work ; no congeries 
of heterogeneous materials ; no designed, exegetical commentary ; no trace 
of a copyist or reporter. It is one uniform, unbroken, continuous work ; 
produced by the powerful impulse of one and the same mind, which was 
fraught with a knowledge of the subject that it discussed, glowed with 
benevolent feelings toward those who were addressed, and was agitated 
with alarm at the danger to which they were exposed. Sooner should I 
think of dividing into parcels the Iliad, the Eneid, or the Paradise Lost, 
and assigning respective parts to different poets, than of introducing the 
hand of a copyist or a mere commentator into the epistle to the Hebrews. 
_ Be it written where, when, or by whom it may have been, one mind per- 
formed the great work, and stamped it with characteristics too plain to be 
obscured, too deep to be erased. 


§ 3. General considerations respecting the present inscription to the Epistle. 


In what latitude is the word Hebrews, used in the inscription to this 
episitle, to be understood ? 

Certainly not as designating all Hebrews of every country. ΤῸ the un- 
believing Jews most evidently it was not addressed. From ‘beginning to 
end, the persons addressed are regarded as having made a profession of 
the ‘Christian faith ; for the great object of the epistle, as all agree, is to 
guard them against apostasy from this faith. 

To the believing Jews of every country, it could not have been prima- 
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rily and immediately addressed. It is altogether improbable that all such, 
in every country, were in special danger of apostasy, when this letter was 
written. We know from the epistles of Paul, that many churches plant- 
ed by him, and made up in part of Jews, were, at the period when our 
epistle must have been written, in a very flourishing condition, and emi- 
nent for Christian faith and holiness of life. Other circumstances men- 
tioned in the epistle, and pertaining to those whom he addressed, cannot 
be applied to all the believing Hebrews of that period. The writer 
speaks of the great fight of afflictions and the loss of property, to which 
those whom he addresses had been subjected for the sake of religion, 10: 
32—34; occurrences which surely had not taken place in every church 
where Jews were found. ; 

A still more convincing argument in favour of the sentiment just ad- 
vanced, is drawn from what the writer himself has stated at the close of 
his letter. He asks the prayers of those whom he addresses, that he may 
be speedily restored to them, 13: 19; and promises, if Timothy return in 
a short time, that he will in his company pay them a visit, 13: 23. But 
can he be understood as meaning, that he would, in company with Timo- 
thy, visit all the churches where Jews were to be found throughout the 
world? And could Timothy be known to them all? Or could the cir- 
cumstances of Timothy, and of the writer himself, be so well known by 
them all, as the manner of address here necessarily supposes ? 

These considerations render it quite clear, that whosoever the Hebrews 
were that are named by the present inscription, they must have been 
those of some particular church and country. And even if we pay no 
regard to the inscription, (but suppose it, after some time had elapsed, to 
have been affixed to the epistle by another hand), the fact that Jewish con- 
verts are addressed, and such too as belong to some particular church or 
region, is, from the internal evidence of the epistle just stated, too plain 
to admit of any reasonable doubt. 


ὃ 4. To what Church was the Epvsile to the Hebrews written 3 


A question replete with difficulties, and which has been much agitated 
by late critics. ~We can easily satisfy ourselves, that the epistle was de- 
signed for Jewish converts; and exclusively (in a certain sense of this 
word) designed for them, i. e. originally adapted to them throughout, in 
its texture and mode of reasoning. but where did these converts live ὃ 
No salutation, such as stands at the head of nearly all the apostolic epis- 
tles, gives us information on this point. The conclusion of the letter, 
moreover, contains nothing definite enough to settle this question. We 
are left, then, to gather from ecclesiastical tradition and from internal 
evidence, such information as is necessary to determine it. But the first 
of these has been regarded by many critics, particularly by recent ones, 
as too indefinite or too imperfect to satisfy the mind of an inquirer; and 
the second is so indeterminate, as to afford no convincing evidence, but 
rather to give occasion for constant diversity of opinion. The same pas- 
sages, for example, have often been quoted, in some instances, to support 
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conclusions directly opposed to each other; and in other cases, definite 
conclusions have been drawn in support of particular opinions, from texts 
which appear to be capable of conveying only a general idea. 

The task of examining the principal opinions, which have been advanc- 
ed in respect to the original destination of the epistle to the Hebrews, is 
tedious and appalling ; but it has become absolutely necessary to any one, 
who makes just pretensions to acquaintance with the literary history of 
this epistle. I shall be as brief as the nature of the discussion, and justice 
to the arguments of others, will permit; and I shall examine those opin- 
ions which the authors of them have endeavoured to support by argu- 
ments, omitting a particular discussion of those which have been thrown 
out as mere conjecture, For a mere conjecture that the epistle was direct- 
ed to Jewish converts at Rome, in Spain, or at Babylon, (such conjectures 
have been made by critics of no small note), is sufficiently answered by a 
conjecture that it was directed to Jewish converts at some other place. 
Where no weight is laid in one scale, it requires none to adjust the bal- 
ance of the other. 

In our investigations respecting the question under consideration, we 
᾿ meet with critics who have maintained, that the epistle was written to 
Jewish Christians in Galatia; in Thessalonica; in Corinth; or to dis- 
persed Hebrews in Asia Minor at large, who had fled from Palestine in 
order to avoid the persecutions to which they were there exposed. The 
majority of critics however have held, as nearly all the ancient churches Ὁ 
did, that the epistle was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 1 pro- 
ceed to examine each of these opinions, in the order here suggested. 


§ 5. Was the Epistle written to the Church at Galatia ? 


The opinion that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts in Galatia, 
has been advanced and maintained, with no small degree of acuteness and 
learning, by Storr, late Professor of Theology at the University of Tiibing- 
en. I shall present a summary of the arguments which he uses to es- 
tablish it; and in order to avoid repetition, and also to render the discus- 
sion as perspicuous as may be, I shall examine ‘the validity of each ar- 
gument, as it is adduced. 

He begins by observing, that the epistle to the Hebrews could not be 
directed to the church in Palestine, because it appears from Heb. 2: 3, 
that the persons to whom it was addressed were not such as heard Christ 
speak in person; from 12: 4 and 13: 7, that they had as yet suffered no 
bloody persecution; and from 6: 10. 13: 3, 10, and 10: 34, that so far 
from having received charity from other churches, they had themselves 
contributed to the support of others. Now as neither of these things can, 
in his view, be truly said respecting the church in Palestine, he concludes 
that our epistle must have been directed to some church abroad. 

I shall not stop here to examine whether he gives a correct interpreta- 
tion of the passages on which he relies for the support of his opinion ; as 
this subject must be examined in another place. I must content myself 
at present with simply remarking, that if he has rightly construed the 
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texts to shies he onli they only serve to shew, at most, dha the ist 
in Palestine was not the one to which the epistle was directed; leaving 
the question still untouched, whether it was sent, as he maintains, to the 
church in Galatia. As I now propose to examine only the positive argu- 
ments in favour of his opinion, I leave this consideration without further 
remark. 

Most if not all of the arguments on which Storr relies, are grounded 
on what he supposes to be probabilities. The general nature of them 
may be thus stated. ‘ Certain facts relative to the Galatians and the He- 
brews, are known from history, and from the epistles which bear their 
names. But these facts cannot well be accounted for on any other ground, 
than by the supposition that the epistles to the Hebrews and Galatians 
were cotemporaneously written and directed severally to the Jewish and 
Gentile parts of the same church. This being admitted, several things 
otherwise strange or inexplicable, may be easily accounted for ; and con- 
sequently we may or must admit such a composition and direction of 
these epistles.’ 

Let us now examine the particulars, which go to make up the general 
argument that I have just stated. 

(1) ‘As the epistle to the Hebrews was not written to the churches in 
Palestine, and as all the churches abroad consisted of a mixture of Jews 
and Gentiles, it is a singularity very striking, and at first appearance inex- 
plicable, how it should come to pass that the epistle to the Galatians is 
written exclusively to Gentile converts, and the epistle to the Hebrews 
exclusively to Jewish ones. But all appearance of difficulty vanishes, if 
we suppose that the two epistles were sent, at the same time, to the 
church in Galatia; each to the respective party for whom it was intend- 
ed. A Sup RO ESR which removes such difficulties, must be regarded as 
a probable one.’ 

This supposition is not wanting in ingenuity ; and at first view, it may 
be regarded as not being destitute of probability. But then the critic 
must ask, How far can we be allowed to draw conclusions, in respect to 
subjects of this nature, from mere conjectural probabilities ? I may con- 
jecture thousands of circumstances, in themselves probable, which would 
liberate me from difficulties presented by particular passages, or by whole 
books of the Old Testament and the New; on which conjectures, how- 
ever, it would be very uncritical and unsafe for me to build conclusions, 
in respect to any matter of fact. Even if we allow the probability, then, 
of Storr’s conjecture, it cannot add much real weight to the cause which 
he endeavours to support. 

Such a probability, however, cannot well be allowed. There are cir- 
cumstances in the epistles to the Galatians and the Hebrews, relative to 
the condition of the persons respectively addressed, which serve to evince 
that the Galatian church could not, at the same time, have been address- 

-ed by both of these letters. This I shall have further occasion to show, 
in the sequel. In the mean time, it may suffice to remark here, that it is 
far from being certain, as Storr assumes it to be, that the epistle to the 
Galatians is addressed erclusively to Gentile converts. When the apostle 
speaks of their being “shut up under the law, before the gospel was 
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preached ;” and of “ the law having been their instructer to bring them to 
Christ,” Gal. 3: 23, 24; can those whom he thus addresses have been only 
Gentiles ? And when he speaks of their “ having been in a state of mi- 
nority before Christ came ;” of their “ having been νήπιοι, and in bondage 
to the elements of the world,” i. e. the ritual ceremonies of the Mosaic 
law, Gal. 4: 1—3; it is far enough from being obvious, that only Gentile 
converts are addressed, Indeed, so plainly do these passages appear to 
respect Jews, that a critic of no less note than Noesselt considers it as cer- 
tain, that Jewish converts only are addressed in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians ; an opinion incapable no doubt of being defended, but still serving 
to shew that Storr has, in the case before us, taken much more for grant- 
ed than can be readily allowed. 

Moreover, it is not so singular as Storr represents it to be, that Jewish 
converts should be exclusively addressed in one case, and Gentile ones in 
another. The church at Ephesus, for example, consisted, beyond all 
doubt, of a mixture of Jews and Gentiles. Yet, in the epistle which Paul 
wrote to them, he seems principally, if not solely, to address the Gentiles, 
(τὰ ἔϑνη---ἀκροβυστία, Eph. 2:11, also 3:1). But who ever thought it 
necessary, in order to account for this, to suppose that Paul also wrote 
another letter at the same time, to the Jewish part of the church at 
Ephesus ? 

Besides, what object could be answered by writing two separate letters 
at the same time ? Was it not a matter of course, that the whole church 
should be made acquainted with an apostolic letter to one part of it? Is 
there not abundant evidence, that the letters of the apostles were regarded 
and treated by the early churches as encyclical, or (as we call them) cir- 
culars2? When Peter wrote his second epistle to various churches in 
Asia Minor, he adverts to Paul’s epistles as being already known to them, 
2 Pet. 3: 16. And when Clement of Rome, within the first century, wrote 
his epistle to the Corinthians, he made extracts from nearly all the epis- 
tles of Paul, without even naming them; which certainly implies, that he 
regarded the Corinthian church as being already well acquainted with 
them. Such being the state of knowledge respecting the apostolic epis- 
tles in the early churches, it is a very improbable supposition, that either 
the epistle to the Galatians, or that to the Hebrews, was designed to be 
kept secret from the Jewish or Gentile Christians at Galatia, if written to 
them. Indeed, an arrangement of this nature would have worn the ap- 
pearance of a worldly policy, and of a kind of double dealing ; which is 
far enough from being characteristic of Paul, and which would have 
served rather to alienate than to reconcile those who were ready to re- 
nounce his authority. 

The possibility that the two letters should have been written at the 
same time, may for the sake of argument be conceded. But the necessity 
of such a supposition, on grounds alleged by Storr, is contradicted by the 
state of the epistle to the Ephesians, which is addressed to Gentiles only. 
If the probability of it has not already been shown to be little or nothing, 
in the sequel, I trust, this will be made satisfactorily apparent. 

(2) ‘The epistle to the Hebrews,’ says Storr, ‘has no salutation, (which 
all the other epistles of Paul have); it wants the usual greeting at the 
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close ; and it no where exhibits the name of the author. These facts 
now are easily accounted for, if we suppose that this epistle was sent at 
the same time with that to the Galatians, which Paul says he wrote with 
his own hand, Gal. 6:11. It is probable that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by the aid of an amanuensis; and as it was sent along with 
an epistle written and subscribed by Paul in his own hand-writing, a salu- 
tation and subscription were unnecessary or superfluous.’ 

But why so? Why did not the longer epistle to the Hebrews need as 
many marks of authenticity, as the shorter one to the Galatians? Is the 
subject less important? Are the persons addressed less regarded by the 
writer? And why should the fact, (if it be one, for this too is mere con- 
jecture), that an amanuensis wrote one letter, supersede all effort to au- 
thenticate it, ‘when Paul has been so careful to render the other letter 
authentic, which was written with his own hand? During such a con- 
test between parties as existed at Galatia, is there any probability that 
either letter would be left deficient as to the evidences of genuineness, 
when the whole weight of the apostle’s authority was needed to check 
the growing evil there? Would not the apostle at least intimate plainly 
in one letter, that he bad written another? So far from salutation or 
subscription being superfluous, in such a case, the one or the other, or 
rather both of them, would seem to be peculiarly needed, in order that 
neither letter should fail of its proper destination, or have its genuineness 
disputed. 

(3) ‘In Gal. 6: 16 it is said, “As many as walk by this rule, peace be 
on them, and mercy be upon the Israel of God.” Now the phrase Israel Ὁ 
of God means the Jewish converts at Galatia, in distinction from the Gen- 
tile ones ; and this conveys an intimation, that the apostle had written to 
these Jewish converts, as well as to the Gentile ones.’ 

This argument, however, is built upon an exegesis of the passage quoted 
which is inadmissible. The Israel of God is plainly a figurative name for 
true Christians. Paul had shown in the previous part of his epistle, that 
those “ who are of the faith,” whether Jews or Gentiles, are the children 
of Abraham, 3: 7, 29. At the close, he pronounces a blessing on such as 
adopt the principles and obey the injunctions which he had communi- 
cated ; and he concludes it, very appositely to his purpose, by calling such 
the Israel of God, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Ισραὴλ tov Psov. The καὶ which stands 
before this clause seems clearly to be explicative, and not merely conjunc- 
tive; amounting in effect to our English namely, even, to wit, or some 
word of the same import, and placing τὸν ᾿Ισραήλ in apposition with the 
preceding ἐπ΄ αὑτούς. : 

But even supposing the apostle does advert here only to the Jewish con- 
verts, as such ; where is the intimation to be found that he had written 
to them? Or, if he had, that the letter was the same with our present 
epistle to the Hebrews? 

(4) ‘The epistles to the Hebrews and to the Galatians must have been 
written about the same time; and probably both were written at Corinth, 
during Paul’s first abode there. Here Paul found Priscilla and Aquila, 
who had fled from Italy on account of Claudius’ decree which banished 
the Jews from Rome, Acts 18: 1, 2; and at the close of the epistle to the 
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Hebrews, the writer says, They of Italy (ob ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας) salute you, 
which means, ‘ Priscilla and Aquila from Italy salute you.’ The coinci- 
dence of such circumstances renders it probable, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews was written at Corinth.—And as to the epistle to the Galatians, 
it was written between the time of Paul’s second and third visit to Gala- 
tia; and consequently must have been written during some of his jour- 
nies recorded in Acts xvi. xvi. and xv1u., which are occupied with the 
history of the apostle in the interval of time between those visits. But 
if written during this interval, when can it with so much probability be 
considered to have been written, as within the eighteen months’ abode 
of Paul at Corinth, ‘during the same time? Consequently it is probable, 
that both letters were written at the same place, and about the same time ; 
and it may therefore be concluded, that the supposition of their having 
been sent to Galatia at the same time, is correct.’ 

Ingenious and specious as this may appear, at first view, it is far from 
being satisfactory, when we come to examine its parts in detail. In re- 
spect to those circumstances which Storr represents as shewing that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth, they are far from being 
decisive. Supposing (with him) that of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, in the greeting 
_at the close, means Priscilla and Aquila; is it necessary that the saluta- 
tion from them should have been sent from Corinth? Did they not 
afterwards travel with Paul to Ephesus? Acts 18: 18,19. And were 
they not probably at Rome, during his captivity there? In Rom. 26: 3,a 
salutation is sent to them as being at Rome ; and of course they were there 
before Paul went thither as a prisoner, because his epistle to the Romans 
was written before that event, Rom. 1: 9—12. How then can we assume 
that Corinth is the only place from which Paul sent, or could send, the 
salutation of these Italians to Galatia ? 

But another consideration must be brought into our account. Storr’s 
exegesis of the expression οὗ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας is altogether improbable. 
How should two strangers, lately (xaocqetwe).come from Rome to Corinth, 
Acts 18: 2, be so well acquainted with the church at Galatia, (situated in 
the interior and very remotest part of Asia Minor, and having but little 
intercourse with the world), that it was not necessary even to name them 
to this church, but simply to advert to them by the periphrasis, of ἀπὸ 
τῆς ΙταλίαςῦϑὉ How did the Galatians know that Priscilla and Aquila 
were at Corinth? Or how could they distinguish them from the many oth- 
er Jews that fled from Rome, after the edict of Claudius proscribing the 
Jews was published? Besides, in all other cases where Paul sends greet- 
ings from these Italians, or to them, he calls them by name; e. g. 1 Cor. 
16:19. 2 Tim. 4: 19. Rom. 16: 8, This view of the subject, therefore, 
renders highly improbable the very circumstance which Storr has as- 
sumed as a fact, in order to make out that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written at Corinth. 

Next, as to the epistle to the Galatians. It was written, he says, be- 
tween Paul’s second and third journey to Galatia; therefore most pro- 
bably during his stay at Corinth, which happened in that interval of 
time. 

But, if we follow the account of Luke in the Acts, it is difficult, nay 
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impossible, to defend the supposition of Storr, that the epistle to the Gala- 
tians was written after the second visit of Paul to Galatia. Act 16:6 
gives us the first intimation of a visit to Galatia by Paul ; and his second 
visit is described in Acts 18 ; 22, 23, which was after he had left Corinth, 
and travelled through Palestine and Asia Minor. I know, indeed, some 
critics have conjectured that Paul made a journey to Galatia, previously to 
the one first mentioned by Luke in Acts 16:6. But of what avail are 
conjectures in such cases, when they are supported neither by the epistle 
to the Galatians, nor by the history of Paul ? 

Nothing then but supposition is: offered by Storr, to show that either 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or that to the Galatians, was written at Corinth, 
or that both were written about the same time; and of course, these cir- 
cumstances cannot be assumed as proved, or even as rendered probable, in 
order to build the conclusion on them, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
and the epistle to the Galatians were written simultaneously to the same 
church. 

(5 ) ‘Timothy originated from the neighbourhood of Galatia, and was 
no doubt in company with Paul during his journey there, as mentioned 
in Acts 16:6. It is a singular circumstance, that although the apostle so 
often joins his name with his own, in the salutations contained in his 
other letters, he has not joined him in his epistle to the Galatian church ; 
specially singular, in as much as Timothy must have been so well known 
to the Galatians, and as he was with Paul at Corinth. But this apparent 
singularity is accounted for, when we suppose that Timothy was sent 
with both the letters in question to the Galatians; who, of course, would 
receive his salutation from his own mouth.’ 

But is it not more singular still, I ask, that Paul sheild say, at the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews: Know ye that our brother Timothy is 
ἀπολελυμένον, i.e. either sent away on some errand, or set at liberty? Was 
it necessary to tell the Galatian church this, when Timothy was _ before 
their eyes in propria persona? I know indeed that Storr, in order to 
avoid this striking incongruity, has translated γιγνώσκετε τὸν ἀδελφὸν Τι- 
μόϑεον ἀπολελυμένον thus: Receive honorably our brother Timothy who is 
sent to you; but it is a violence done to the natural import of the lan- 
guage, which no other respectable critic that I know. of has sanctioned, 
and to do which, I must think, nothing but the eagerness of supporting 
a favourite theory could have led this excellent writer. 

Besides all this, how is it so strange that the name of Timothy is not 
joined with that of Paul, in the epistle to the Galatians, since neither the 
epistle to the Romans, the Corinthians, Ephesians, or to Titus, has this 
name in the salutation? How easy too the supposition, that Timothy, 
the habitual ἄγγελος of Paul, might have been absent, on business per- 
taining to the concerns of the churches, when the epistle to the Galatians 
was written ! 

(6) ‘The epistle of Paul to the Galatians, both in matter and manner, 
has many striking coincidences with the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No doubt this is true. But it is equally true also of other epistles of 
Paul; with the exception, that the subject in the epistle to the Galatians 
particularly resembles, in some important respects, that of the epistle to 
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the Hebrews, and is prosecuted more extensively in the latter epistle, 
than in any of the other acknowledged epistles of Paul. Noesselt has 
used the same argument, in order to prove that the epistle to the Hebrews 
must have been written to the church in Thessalonica ; and Weber, to 
shew that it was written to the Corinthians. Might it not be used, with 
similar effect, to show also that it was written to the Romans? Such an 
argument may be of some weight in the question, whether Paul, or some 
other person, wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; but it cannot be of much 
avail to show that this epistle was written to the church at Galatia, rather 
than to some other church. 

(7) But the argument on which Storr seems to place most reliance of all, 
and which, if well founded, is of a historical and not of a conjectural na- 
ture, is that deduced from 2 Pet. 3: 14—16. 

As this passage is not only adduced by Storr, for the purpose of shew- 
ing that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians; but is 
also adduced by him, and by many other critics of great reputation, for 
the purpose of proving that Paul must have been the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews ; in order to save repetition, I shall here examine it in 
reference to both of these topics, since I must of necessity institute an 
examination of it, with respect to the topic now under discussion. 

The passage runs thus: “ Wherefore, beloved, since ye are in expecta- 
tion of these things [viz. the changes described in the preceding context], 
make strenuous efforts that ye may be found of him [Christ] in peace, 
without spot and blameless; and consider the delay of our Lord as to his 
coming, a matter of favour: even as our beloved brother Paul, according 
to the wisdom given to him, hath written to you; as [he has done] like- 
wise in all his epistles, speaking in them of these things ; in which are 
some things hard to be understood ; which the ignorant and the unstable 
pervert, as they do the other Scriptures, to their own destruction.” 

To understand the nature of the argument drawn from this, we must 
advert to some circumstances mentioned in the epistles of Peter. His 
first epistle is directed to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia, 1 Pet. 1: 1. His second is directed to the same 
churches ; for he says, “ This second epistle, beloved, I write to you, in 
which Γ aim to stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 2 Pet. 
3:1. To the above named churches in Asia Minor, then, the second epis- 
tle of Peter was directed. 

The nature of Storr’s argument may now be understood. It is this. 
‘In all the epistles of Paul, excepting that to the Hebrews, the churches 
are designated to which they were sent; but not so in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Peter says, that Paul had written a letter to the churches in 
Asia Minor whom he addresses; as our beloved brother Paul hath written 
Τὸ you. Now this cannot advert to any of his letters which have inscrip- 
tions, as they are not directed to the afore-named churches in Asia Minor. 
Consequently, Peter must refer to the epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
the only one that has no inscription. It follows, therefore, not only that 
Paul wrote this letter, but that he wrote it to some of the churches ad- 
dressed by Peter. Most probably, then, it was written to Galatia. Es- 
pecially is this credible, since the epistle to the Hebrews contains those 
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very warnings and sentiments to which Peter adverts, as being comprised 
in the letter of Paul to the churches in Asia Minor whom he addresses.’ 

One is tempted, at first view, to acquiesce in a statement seemingly so 
probable, and to conclude that the inference drawn by Storr is substan- 
tially supported. A closer examination, however, suggests formidable 
difficulties, which must not be passed over in silence. 

I omit, at present, any consideration respecting the genuineness of the 
second epistle of Peter so much called in question, and disputed by many 
churches of ancient times. It is unnecessary here to take other ground 
in regard to it than that which Storr himself has taken, i. e. to admit its 
genuineness. What then does the passage of Peter, now in question, 
teach us ? 

(1) That Paul had written a letter to the churches whom Peter ad- 
dressed, ἔγραψεν ὑμῖν. (2) That he had urged on them the same con- 
siderations which Peter himself had urged; even as our beloved brother 
Paul hath written to you. (8) That in all his epistles (viz. all that had 
been read by them), he had urged the same or the like considerations ; as 
likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them concerning these things. 

The question, on which the point under discussion mainly turns, is, 
What are the things to which Peter refers, as treated of in common by 
him and by Paul ? 

To find an answer to this, we may make three suppositions. First, 
they are all the subjects treated of in the preceding part of Peter’s epistle ; 
or secondly, they are those comprised in the preceding part of the third 
chapter; or thirdly, they are those things suggested by the immediate 
context, in connexion with the passage already cited. 

Now the first of these suppositions cannot be admitted ; for Paul is so 
far from treating, in all his epistles, of every subject comprised in the 
whole of Peter’s second epistle, that he has no where treated of some of 
them. If Peter then referred to the epistles of Paul which are now ex- 
tant, it is clear he did not mean to say, that Paul had, in every epistle of 
his, discussed the same subjects that he himself had discussed throughout 
his second letter. 

But Storr urges in a special manner the second supposition, viz. that 
the subjects presented to view in the third chapter of Peter’s second epis- 
tle, are particularly treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews ; and conse- 
quently that Peter must have referred to these subjects, and to that epis- 
tle. The sum of the third chapter of Peter is, ‘That the heavens and the 
earth are perishable ; that they will be destroyed by fire; that the delay 
to destroy the ungodly must not be imputed to slackness on the part of 
the Lord, who puts off this catastrophe on account of his long-suffering 
towards men ; and that the time when they shall be dissolved by fire, 
will come speedily and unexpectedly, and then the heavens and the earth 
will be destroyed, and new heavens and a new earth created.’ Such’is 
the context. Then follows the exhortation ; “ Beloved, keep yourselves 
unspotted and blameless ; and regard the delay of your Lord’s coming as 
a favour ; even as our beloved brother Paul has written to you, ete.” Now 
where has Paul written any thing respecting the dissolution of the mate- 
rial elements of the universe by fire, and the creating of new heavens and 
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a new earth instead of them? I do not find this subject treated of in the 
epistle to the Hebrews ; nor is it touched upon in all the epistles of Paul ; 
it is only adverted to in some of them. It is then, 

Thirdly, the exhortation in the immediate context, to keep themselves un- 
spotted and blameless, in view of their Lord’s coming, which Peter means to 
say had been urged by Paul on the persons ‘whom he addressed, as well 
as by himself. This is the plain grammatical construction ; and it is the 
only one which will bear examination, by comparing it with the contents 
of Paul’s epistles. 

But exhortation of such a nature is far from being contained only in 
the epistle to the Hebrews. The epistles to the Corinthians, Philippians, 
the first to the Thessalonians, the first to Timothy, and that to Titus, con- 
tain direct exhortations of this sort; and the other epistles of Paul exhibit 
repeated intimations of the same nature. If the argument is good, then, 
to prove that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, be- 
cause it contains such sentiments and exhortations as those in question, 
then the same argument might prove, that any of the other epistles of 
Paul were written to the same church, because they contain the like sen- 
timents. 

But there is one of the churches in Asia Minor to which Peter wrote, 
namely that of Galatia, to which a letter of Paul now extant is addressed. 
May not this be the very epistle to which Peter adverts, and not the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews? In chapter 6: 7—9, is a passage of warning and 
exhortation, grounded on the doctrine of future retribution. This possi- 
bly may be the very passage to which Peter adverts; or if any should 
think it too general to satisfy the reference which he makes, (as one would 
naturally be rather prone to think), then the exhortation may have been 
in a letter now lost. That some of Paul’s letters are lost is pretty cer- 
tain, from 1 Cor. 5: 9—I11; see also, Phil. 3:1. Evidently one of John’s 
epistles is lost ; “I wrote to the church,” says -he in his second epistle, 
verse 9, “but Diotrephes, who loves preéminence, did not receive us.” 
We have no remains of the epistle to which he here adverts. The letter 
of Paul, which Peter mentions, may have shared the same fate. At most, 
the epistle to the Hebrews, even supposing it to be proved that Paul 
wrote it, has no special claim to be considered as the one adverted to by 
Peter. 

If then it cannot be shewn, (as Γ am fully persuaded it cannot), that 
Peter, in the passage under consideration, adverts to the epistle to the 
Ηλι ένα, of course it cannot be shewn from Peter’s testimony, that Paul 
wrote this epistle. This argument has, indeed, been often and strongly 
urged by modern and late critics, in order to establish this point ; but it 
will not abide the test of examination. The ancient church, it is well 
known, never brought it forward to support the opinion that Paul was the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews. Storr himself, who urges it very 
strongly, concedes that it was never employed by the Christian fathers. 
It does not follow, indeed, that it has no validity, because it was not em- 
ployed by them. But it would seem, at least, that the proof to be derived 
from it is not so obvious, nor so conclusive, as some modern critics have 
deemed it. 
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(8) Storr adduces ‘ the special circumstances of the churches addressed 
in the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews, as a ground for the 
opinion, that both epistles were directed to the church at Galatia. The 
Galatians, says he, ‘had for a long time been Christians; so had the 
Hebrews. The Galatians were persecuted and misled by false teachers, 
and were in danger of defection from Christianity ; so were the Hebrews.’ 

Now so far from finding evidence of sameness, in the representations 
of the two epistles respecting these circumstances, I find proof of dissimi- 
larity so great as to exclude all hope of supporting the opinion of Storr, 
and to shew that the admission of it would do great violence to the laws 
of probability. To the Galatians Paul says, “I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him who called you to the grace of Christ, unto another 
gospel,” Gal. 1:6. To the Hebrews he says, “When for the time [i. e. 
plainly the long time since they professed Christianity] ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need again to be taught the first elements of religion,” 
Heb. 5:12. Again, “Call to mind the former days in which, when ye 
were enlightened, ye endured a great fight of afflictions,” 10: 32. And 
again, the writer calls on them to “ remember the example of their former 
teachers, who were deceased,” 13: 7. 

Then as to persecution, the Hebrews had suffered the loss of their 
property by it, 10:34; but there is no intimation of this in respect to the 
Galatians. Indeed, there is no proof that out of Palestine persecution 
was such, in the apostolic age, (one or two instances only excepted), as to 
deprive men of either property or life. The Roman magistracy did not 
permit this, either out of Paiestine or in it, so long as they were in au- 
thority. This is evident from several passages of history in the Acts; e. 
δ. Acts 18: 12, 17. 19: 35—40. Acts xvi. xxvi. Then there isa great dif- 
ference between the kind of persecution animadverted upon in the epistle 
to the Galatians, and in that to the Hebrews. In the former, Christians 
are addressed as in danger, from their pressure, of incorporating Judaism 
with Christianity, and making the continued profession of it essential to 
salvation ; in the latter, they are every where addressed as in danger of a 
final and total renunciation of the Christian religion. In the one, they 
are dehorted from superadding the Jewish ceremonies to Christianity ; in 
the other, from utterly abandoning the Christian religion. 

But further ; Paul says, in Gal. 6: 11, “ Ye see how taree a letter I 
have written to you with my own hand.” Yet this epistle consists of on- 
ly six chapters of a moderate length. How then could Paul say to a part 
of the same church, in a letter accompanying this, “ I beseech you, breth- 
ren, to bear with a word of exhortation from me, for I have written unto 
you διὰ βραχέων, IN A FEW worps,” or briefly, Heb. 18:22. Yet this 
brief epistle is more than twice as long as the large letter which accom- 
panied it. Could Paul so forget himself, on such an occasion as this ἢ 

Again, Paul often adverts, in his epistle to the Galatians, to the fact that 
he was the first who taught them the doctrines of Christianity. Yet in 
the epistle to the Hebrews there is not a word of this; but, plainly, the 
whole manner of the letter, and specially the manner in which he speaks 
of the teachers of those whom he addresses, implies that he had not him- 
self planted the church to which his letter was directed. 
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But what determines the question beyond all hope of supporting the 
views of Storr, is, that in the epistle to the Galatians, their teachers are 
animadverted upon with great severity, oh account of their improper con- 
duct and erroneous doctrines. 'They are represented as perverting the 
gospel of Christ; as having an erroneous zeal for selfish purposes, 4: 17. 
_ 6:13; and the apostle even proceeds so far as to express a wish, that 
they might be cut off from the church, 5:12. But how totally dif- 
ferent is the character given of teachers, in the epistle to the Hebrews ! 
“ Obey your teachers, and be subject to them; for they watch over your 
souls as they that must give an account ;” i. 6. they are altogether worthy 
of your confidence and obedience, 13: 17. And at the close of the letter, 
he sends his affectionate salutations to them, 13: 24. 

These considerations seem to remove all probability, and even possibili- 
ty that the epistle to the Hebrews was, as Storr maintains, written at the 
same time and place as the epistle to the Galatians, and that it was also 
directed to the same church. 

The excellent character and distinguished acuteness of Storr, entitle 
almost any opinion which he has seriously defended to examination ; but 
I cannot resist the impression, that he has utterly failed in defending the 
sentiment which has now been examined. 

I have, throughout this investigation, proceeded on the supposition that 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; which Storr fully believed. 
Whether there is sufficient reason to believe that Paul was the author of 
the epistle, will be a subject of discussion in a subsequent part of this in- 
troduction. In the mean time I shall concede this point, (while exam- 
ining the question relative to its destination), to all the writers who have 
assumed it in supporting their respective opinions. Such is the case with 
most of those, whose various opinions relative to the destination of our 
epistle still remain to be examined, or to which any reference will be made. 


§ 6. Was the epistle directed to the church at Thessalonica 2 


The character which has just been given of Storr will also apply, in 
respect to some of its prominent traits, to Noesselt, late professor of The- 
ology at Halle, who has maintained, in an essay devoted to this purpose, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the churches in Macedonia, 
or rather to the church at Thessalonica ; Opusce. Fascic. I. No. 10. Sem- 
ler had done this before him; but on somewhat different grounds, and 
with less plausible reasons. ‘On this account, I shall now, without par- 
ticularly adverting to the efforts of Semler, proceed to examine the more 
ably supported opinion of Noesselt. 

The general principle to which Noesselt makes an appeal in his argu- 
ment, in itself considered, is correct, He endeavours to show, that ‘there 
are circumstances mentioned in the epistle to the Hebrews, in Paul’s epis- 
tles to the Thessalonian church, and in the life of this apostle, which af- 
ford a very striking agreement; so striking as to render it altogether 
probable, that Paul must have directed to this church the epistle which is 
now inscribed, ΤῸ the Hebrews ; and that he must have written it during 
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his abode of eighteen months at Corinth, as recorded in Acts xvi’ Let 
us examine these circumstances. 

(1) ‘When Paul visited Corinth for the first time, he found Priscilla 
and Aquila there, who had recently fled from Italy, on account of the de- 
cree of Claudius which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts 18:1, 2. At 
the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, he says, “'They of Italy salute 
you ;” meaning Priscilla and Aquila. Here then is a circumstance in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, which accords with the circumstances of Paul, 
during his first visit to Corinth.’ 

But, as I have before remarked (p. 17), Paul was in company with 
these Italians at other places besides Corinth. From some of these other 
places, then, he might have written this salutation. Besides, is there any 
probability, (as I have before asked), that two strangers, who had recently 
(προσφάτως) come from a city so distant as Rome, should be so well 
known to the Thessalonians in the extreme north-eastern part of Greece, 
that they needed not even to be named, but simply called of ἀπὸ τῆς 
᾿Ιταλίας, ἴῃ ἃ greeting or salutation? And particularly so, as neither of 
them were officers in the church, or public teachers. In all other cases, 
as has been already shewn, Paul expressly names these persons when he 
adverts to them. Why should he depart here from his usual custom ? 

(2) ‘ Paul says, at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, that Timothy 
Was ἀπολελυμένον, sent away; and Paul had sent Timothy from Berea to 
Thessalonica, and Paul himself was at Athens, a little before he came to 
Corinth, comp. Acts 17: 13—16. Here then is a concurrence of circum- 
stances, which favours the opinion that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written by Paul at Corinth, and directed to the Thessalonians.’ 

To understand the nature of this argument, and the reply which I 
have to make, it is necessary to advert, for a moment, to the history of 
Paul’s journies at the time now under consideration. Paul, in company 
with Silas and Timothy, first preached the gospel at Thessalonica, where 
a church was formed; but being vehemently opposed by some of the 
Jews, they went to Berea a neighbouring city, Acts 17:10. Thither the 
persecuting Jews of Thessalonica followed them; in consequence of 
which, Paul, leaving Silas and Timothy there, withdrew to Athens. Here 
he resided a short time, and then went on his first visit to Corinth, Acts 
17: 1—15. 18:1. At this last place he staid eighteen months, Acts 18: 
11. Now Noesselt supposes, that before Paul left Athens, he sent 'Timo- 
thy (who was still at Berea, Acts 17: 10, 14) back to Thessalonica, in order 
to make inquiries respecting the state of the church there; and that this 
is the meaning of that passage at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
Ye know, (as he would translate it), that our brother Timothy is sent away. 

But as there is nothing of all this in the history which Luke has given 
of Paul and Timothy, Acts xvu., and as the whole must therefore be 
founded on conjecture; it might be sufficient, on the other hand, to con- 
jecture that Paul did. not send Timothy from Berea to Thessalonica, as 
Noesselt supposes. 

However, respect for so excellent a critic as Noesselt, would rather 
demand some argument to shew that this conjecture cannot be well foun- 
ded. I would observe, then, that in order to render his position proba- 
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ble, he assumes as a fact, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written be- 
fore the epistles to the Thessalonians; a supposition not capable of being 
rendered probable, much less of being proved. 

It will be admitted, that there is not a word in our present first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, respecting any previous letter addressed to them; a 
circumstance not to be imagined, provided the apostle had written such a 
laboured epistle to them as that to the Hebrews is, and on such an im- 
portant question. Besides, it appears altogether probable from Acts 18: 
1—6, that Silas and Timothy arrived at Corinth soon after Paul had gone 
there; so that the absence of Timothy, supposed by Noesselt to have 
taken place at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was written, can- 
not be rendered at all probable, from this part of Paul’s history; for it 
cannot be thought probable, that such an epistle as that to the Hebrews 
would be written by Paul immediately after his arrival at Corinth, amidst 
all the agitation and dispute and hazard occasioned by his first preaching 
there. But even conceding that this might have been done ; is it proba- 
ble that Paul, who (according to Noesselt) had just before, while at Athens, 
sent Timothy to Thessalonica, and who knew that he was now there, 
should gravely write to the Thessalonians, Ye know that our brother Timo- 
thy is sent away ; when this same Timothy, in propria persona, was present 
with the very church to whom this was written ? 

(3) ‘In Heb. 10: 34 Paul says, Ye had compassion on my bonds ; or, ac- 
cording to another reading of equal authority, Ye had compassion on those 
who were bound, i. 6. the prisoners. This refers to Paul’s imprisonment, 
as related in Acts 16: 283—40; and to the sympathy which the Thessalo- 
nians evinced for him in these circumstances.’ 

But this imprisonment was at Philippi, before Paul had visited Thessa- 
lonica, and before the Thessalonians could know that he was in their re- 
gion, except by report. This imprisonment lasted but a few hours ; it 
ended in a most triumphant deliverance by the interposition of divine 
power, and in the shame and mortification of the magistracy who had or- 
dered it. The whole occurrence, instead of demanding compassionate 
sympathy, was a matter of triumph and congratulation. Or if otherwise, 
it was not an affliction in respect to which the Thessalonians could com- 
passionate Paul, as they could not know of its having happened, until it 
was past. And if they had known it, as the Christian religion had never 
yet been preached to them, what sympathy could they have had with 
Paul, because he suffered as a Chiristian ? 

(4) ‘The Hebrews are praised for their liberality ; and so are the Thes- 
salonians.’ 

To which I reply, So are other churches. Does it follow, because 
they exhibited this trait of character which was common among Christians 
in the apostolic age, that the Thessalonian church must have been the 
same which is thus recommended in the epistle to the Hebrews ? 

(5) ‘The persons to whom the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed, 
had suffered persecution, Heb. 10: 32. 12:45; which was also the case 
with the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. 2: 14—16. 2 Thess. 1. τι. 

So had many other churches; e. g. the church at Philippi, Phil. 1: 
27—30. But neither at Thessalonica, nor scarcely any where else, except 
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in Palestine, do we know of a persecution at this period, τοὶ paces 
the loss of property and the hazard of liberty and life. The epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks of their being despoiled of their property, 10: 34; a cir- 
cumstance not mentioned in the account of the persecution at Thessalo- 
nica, and one which makes directly against the supposition of Noesselt. 

(6) ‘The Thessalonians were in danger of defection from the faith, so 
that Paul was obliged to send Timothy to confirm them, 1 Thess. 3: 2, 3; 
and the same danger is every where adverted to, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews,’ 

- This argument is built on an erroneous exegesis. That Timothy made 
a visit to confirm the Thessalonians, does not surely imply that they were 
in special danger of apostasy. When Paul is said to have gone through 
Asia Minor confirming the churches, Acts 15 ; 36—41. 16: 4—6. 18: 23, 
are we to draw the inference that all the churches there were in the same 
danger of apostasy, as the persons to whom the epistle to the Hebrews is 
addressed ? If not, this argument of Noesselt has no force to establish the 
opinion which he advocates. 

(7) ‘There is a great similarity between the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the epistle to the Thessalonians.’ 

So there is, also, between the epistle to the Hebrews and all the epis- 
tles of Paul. This argument, then, proves too much. It may serve to 
shew that Paul probably wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; but it can 
have no important influence on the question, ΤῸ whom did he write this 
epistle ? 

Most of the similarities, moreover, which are produced by Noesselt, are 
similarities of a general nature in respect to sentiments of piety and mo- 
rality. Must there not of course be a similarity in these respects in all 
the epistles of Paul, provided he always taught the same doctrines of 
Christianity ? 

But the dissimilarities between the epistles to the Thessalonians and 
the Hebrews, Noesselt has not proceeded to develope. Yet there are 
some; and some so striking, as to render the supposition which he de- 
fends altogether improbable. 'The Hebrews addressed in our epistle had 
been for a long time Christians ; but if Noesselt’s supposition be true, 
they had been so only a few months, at most, when Paul wrote his first 
epistle to them ; for Paul had only made a rapid journey from Thessalon- 
ica, to Athens, and thence to Corinth; and soon after his arrival there, 
and (as Noesselt thinks) before Timothy had come to him, he wrote the 
epistle in question. 

I may add, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews no where adverts 
to his having first planted Christianity among them. But Paul, in his 
epistle to the Thessalonians, very frequently adverts to this circumstance. 

Further, the epistle to the Hebrews is directed to a church almost 
wholly (if not altogether) Jewish ; while it is plain from Acts 17: 4, 5, 
that only a few Jews had early joined the Thessalonian church ; and plain- 
er still, that this church was principally made up of Gentiles, from Paul’s 
first epistle to them, 1: 9, where he says, ‘ Ye have turned from your idols 
to serve the living God.’ Now circumstances so widely diverse and op- 
posite, cannot be predicated of the same church, while they have respect 
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only to an interval of time, which, at the most, cannot exceed the eighteen 
months that Paul abode at Corinth. 

Finally, Paul’s two epistles to the Thessalonians, throughout, are filled 
with commendations of the Thessalonian church, for their firmness and 
steadfastness in the faith of the gospel. Not a word of their Jewish pre- 
judices. Not a reference to the imminent danger of apostasy, which is 
every where developed in the epistle to the Hebrews. Noesselt accounts 
for this, by the supposition that Paul’s first epistle to them, (viz. that to 
the Hebrews, as he supposes), had produced a thorough reformation 
among them. But when Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians had effect- 
ed a reformation, in respect to various particulars of far less importance 
than those treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, how does the apostle 
fill his second letter with commendations, which have a direct refer- 
ence to his former admonitions ? Could it be otherwise here, if the epistle 
to the Hebrews had been written before our present epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, and produced such an effect as Noesselt supposes ? 

On the whole, then, the supposition of Noesselt must be abandoned ; 
not only because it is not well supported, but because it involves diffitul- 
ties and improbabilities so great as to render it altogether incredible. 
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§ 7. Was t directed to Hebrews, who were sojourners in Asia Minor 3 


Bolten, (who has distinguished himself in a particular manner, by a 
translation of the New Testament with constant reference to the Syriac 
or Syro-chaldaic language, in which he supposes many of the original 
documents must have, been composed), has advanced the opinion, that 
the Hebrews addressed in our epistle, were those who had fled from Pal- 
estine about A. D. 60, on account of the persecutions there, and were 
scattered abroad in Asia Minor. To this he thinks the οὗ καταφυγόντες in 
6: 18 refers ; as also the passage in 13: 14, which speaks of their having 
no abiding city. He finds parallels of such a meaning in 3 John vs. 5 
and 7, where strangers are mentioned, and those who have gone abroad 
(ἐξῆλϑον) for his [Christ’s] name’s sake ; in 1 Pet. 1: 1, where sojourners of 
the dispersion are mentioned; and in James 1: 1, where the οὗ ἐν τῇ 
διασπορᾷ are addressed. 

I am unable, however, to find any history of a persecution in Palestine, 
at the period which he mentions, or any account of a dispersion of Jew- 
ish Christians abroad at that period. As to the texts which he cites, in 
favour of his supposition, they will not bear the construction which he 
has put upon them. We who have fled, Hebrews, 6: 18, is inseparably 
connected with the clause which follows, viz. to lay hold on the hope set 
before us, i.e. in the gospel. Besides, the writer does not say you who 
have fled, but we, i. 6. Christians, So also in 13: 14, it is we (viz. Chris- 
tians) who have no abiding city, i. e. no permanent place of happiness in 
the present world. The passage in 3 John vs. 5, 7, probably refers to 
Gentile Christians, who became exiles; and those in James and Peter, 
‘have respect merely to Jews who lived in foreign countries, in distine- 
tion from those who lived in Palestine. 
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Besides, how could the apostle address wandering fugitives, scattered 
over Asia Minor and destitute of a home, as in a condition to bestow 
charity? 13: 1,2,16. How could he speak of them as having stated 
teachers? 13: 17,24. How could he expect his letter to reach them ; 
or promise them a visit with Timothy, 13: 23, in case he should speedily 
return ? 

‘Respectable as the critic is who has advanced this opinion, it seems to 
be quite destitute of probability, and entitled to but little consideration. 


§ 8. Was the epistle addressed to the church at Corinth ? 


Michael Weber, who has distinguished himself in some respects as a 
critical writer on the canon of the New Testament, has advanced and en- 
deavoured to support the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the church at Corinth. He labours, in the first place, to shew 
that Paul wrote no less than five letters to the Corinthians. The first 
was one which has been lost, and which Paul mentions in our present 1 
Cor. 5: 9—13; the second and third were our first to the ‘Corinthians, 
and so much of the second as includes chapters 1—1x, with the two last 
verses of the epistle ; the fourth, our present epistle to the Hebrews ; and 
the fifth, the remainder of the second epistle to the Corinthians: all which, 
he thinks, were written in the order now suggested. 

Proceeding on the ground of such an arrangement of Paul’s letters, he 
endeavours to support his opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the Corinthians, by arguments which I shall now examine. 

(1) ‘The Hebrews became Christians at an early period, and so did 
the Corinthians; the Hebrews were Judaizing Christians, and so were the 
Corinthians. An agreement in these respects renders it probable, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was sent to the church at Corinth.’ 

But Paul did not visit Corinth until A. D. 51 or 52, after he had re- 
peatedly traversed the various countries of Asia Minor, and founded sev- 
eral churches in Macedonia. It cannot therefore be called an early peri- 
od, at which the Corinthians were converted. Paul established few if 
any new churches, after the establishment of this at Corinth ; at least, 
history does not give us any account of them. 

In respect to the Corinthians being Judaizing Christians, the proof is 
altogether wanting. ‘The apostle has taken no notice of any contest or 
question of this nature among them. He has indeed, in 2 Cor. 3 : 6—18, 
drawn a parallel between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations ; but it 
is of a general nature, and touches none of the points usually contested 
by Judaizing Christians. In 2 Cor. 12: 13—23, to which Weber appeals 
for proof of his assertion, it is plain that some false teacher, or teachers, 
is adverted to by Paul; whose conduct he describes, in terms which con- 
vey very strong disapprobation. But where is the evidence of a Judaizing 
spirit here? And then, the manner in which the apostle here speaks, in- 
stead of aiding to establish the position of Weber, seems absolutely to 
overthrow it; for in the epistle to the Hebrews the teachers (as we have 
already had occasion to remark), are commended as being altogether wor- 
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thy of confidence and obedience, Heb. 13: 17, 24, We have already 
seen, moreover, that the church at Corinth consisted at first of but few 
Jews; as is plain from the history of Paul’s first labours there, Acts xvii. 

(2) ‘ There is a most striking resemblance between the epistle to the 
Hebrews and the epistle to the Corinthians.’ 

This Weber labours to establish, by a comparison of the method in 
which each quotes the Old Testament ; of the ἅπαξ λεγόμενὰ ; and of the 
similitudes employed. 

That there is a similarity, I should readily concede. But resemblance, 
and even striking resemblance, is not confined merely to the epistles ad- 
dressed to the Corinthians and to the Hebrews. Storr finds it between 
the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews; Noesselt, between the 
epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Hebrews; and it may be easily 
shown, (as it will be hereafter), that the epistle to the Hebrews has a 
striking resemblance to all the epistles of Paul, in a variety of respects. 
Why should we then, or how can we, limit this to the epistles addressed 
to the Corinthians ? 

But in various respects, in which Weber has undertaken to make out a 
likeness between the epistle to the Hebrews and the epistles to the Corin- 
thians, it seems to me that he has entirely failed. In the epistle to the 
Hebrews, repeated reference is made to personal sufferings and loss of 
property through persecution, Heb. 10: 33, 34. 12:4; but in the epistle 
to the Corinthians, we discover no traces of such persecution; nor does 
the history of the church at Corinth give us any knowledge that persecu- 
tion early prevailed there. At all events, when our present first epistle 
to the Corinthians was written, it is clear that no such event had taken 
place at Corinth; for Paul says, 1 Cor. 10: 13, no trial hath befallen you 
but such as is common to men. Now as the epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
of the great fight of afflictions (10 : 33, 34), which they endured when they 
were first enlightened, here is an absolute contradiction of Weber’s sup- 
position, tnstead of a confirmation of it. 

(3) ‘ The warnings, exhortations, and commendations for charity be- 
stowed, are alike in the epistles to the Corinthians and to the Hebrews.’ 

But the same resemblances, which Weber finds between these epistles, 
Noesselt finds between the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the He- 
brews. Such resemblances may be found, also, in other epistles. They 
are, however, of a nature too general to afford any evidence which is of 
weight, in such a question as the one before us. Does not every Chris- 
tian church need warning, reproof, consolation 2? And is not every one that 
is charitable, entitled to commendation? It is not, therefore, from a com- 
parison of general expressions of this nature, that the sameness of churches 
addressed can be proved. There must be something particular, local, 
and sut generis, to make such proof valid. 

(4) The greeting at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, ἀσπάζονται 
ὑμᾶς ob ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, Weber understands, (like the critics whom I have 
already examined), as referring to Priscilla and Aquila; and compares 
it with the greeting from the same persons, in 1 Cor. 16: 19. 

But in the latter place they are expressly named ; so that there is astrik- 
ing dissimilitude instead of resemblance, in the manner of the salutation. 
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(5) He further compares several ideas, in the epistle to the Corinthians 
and the epistle to the Hebrews; such as warnings taken from the exam- 
ple of ancient Israel, 1 Cor. 10: 1—12 and Heb. 3: 16—18; the doctrine 
that God chastises his children for their good, 1 Cor. 11: 32 and Heb. 
12: 5—11; and some other things, about which similar views in both 
epistles are expressed. 

The words, however, which are employed in these two cases, are for 
the most part quite diverse. And even if they were not, could Paul 
write on such subjects to no more than one church? And must that 
church be only at Corinth ? 

(6) ‘But the epistle to the Hebrews is called λόγον παρακλήσεως ; and 
also in 2Cor. 16: 1, Paul says παρακαλοῦμενγ.᾽ 

True ; but the same Paul repeatedly uses πταρακαλέω in his epistles to 
the Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Thessalonians, and elsewhere. Was 
the epistle to the Hebrews written to each of these churches, because 
παρακαλέω is a word common to it and to the epistles directed to them? 

(7) ‘In 1 Cor. 4: 18,19. 16: 2—7, the apostle has expressed his de- 
sire or determination to pay the Corinthians a visit; and at the close of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, the same determination is expressed, Heb. 
13 : 23,’ 

But were there no other churches which the apostle desired or deter- 
mined to visit, besides that at Corinth? And could he express the 
desire or determination to visitno other? [ven if all this should be ad- 
mitted, the determination to pay a visit, as expressed in our first epistle to 
the Corinthians, was abandoned when he wrote the second, 1: 15, seq. ; 
which according to Weber’s own arrangement, was written before our 
epistle to the Hebrews. 

(8) ‘From 1 Cor. 16: 10 it appears that 'Timothy, when this letter was 
written, was absent from Paul; and in the epistle to the Hebrews, 13: 23, 
he is said to be sent away (ἀπολελυμένον). Here again is a similarity of 
circumstances.’ 

Granted ; but was not Timothy constantly employed in this manner, on 
errands of Paul to the churches? Was he absent once only? And could 
Paul tell no other church of his absence, but that of Corinth? Besides, 
the second epistle to the Corinthians, (written according to Weber him- 
self before the epistle to the Hebrews), makes it clear that Timothy had 
already returned ; for he is joined with Paul, in the salutation at the be- 
ginning of the epistle, 2 Cor, 1: 1. 

(9) ‘Since the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews says, 13: 22, I have 
written to you διὰ βραχέων, briefly, this refers to our second epistle to the 
Corinthians, [which according to Weber consisted of the first nine chap- 
ters]; and the meaning of this phrase is, ‘My last epistle to you, (viz. the 
second epistle to the Corinthians), was short; implying, at the same time, 
that the present one is longer or more copious.’ 

But such an explanation the text will not bear. “I beseech you, breth- 
ren,” says the writer, “ bear with my address to you, because (or since) I 
have written briefly ;’ he evidently means, briefly in comparison with the 
importance of the subject and the occasion; briefly in comparison with 
the copiousness which his interested feelings for them and the cause of 
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truth would have prompted. “I have written briefly”, is an apology for 
the letter to the Hebrews which the writer was then concluding; and 
not for a former one to the church at Corinth. The incongruity of a 
supposition such as Weber makes, is manifest from the meaning of the 
very language which he quotes to support it. For how could the 
apostle say that he had written briefly, in the second epistle to the 
Corinthians, and imply that he had written copiously in the epistle to the 
Hebrews; when, even abridged as Weber makes the former, it would be 
almost as long as the latter ? 

We have seen the inconclusive nature of Weber’s arguments, and 
their insufficiency to establish his opinion. It may now be observed, in 
addition, that the subjects treated of in the epistle to the Corinthians, and_ 
in that to the Hebrews, are widely different, in general, and quite dissimi- 
lar. Not a word in the epistle to the Hebrews of internal disorder, tu- 
mult, and parties in the church; no precepts about separation of husband 
and wife; none concerning meats offered to idols; none about the abuse 
of spiritual gifts; no discussion about the resurrection of the body ; 
nothing about the denial of Paul’s authority ; which, with various matters 
relating to decorum, constitute the principal subjects discussed in our 
present epistles to the Corinthians. On the other hand, in the epistles 
to the Corinthians there is nothing about apostasy; nothing relative to 
persecution ; nothing in commendation of their teachers ; no apparent ap- 
prehension expressed respecting a Judaizing spirit in the church. If the 
epistles to the Corinthians have resemblances in expression and doctrine 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, (as all Paul’s epistles certainly have a 
resemblance to it), are they not still so diverse as to the matters treated 
of, and as to the circumstances of the parties addressed, as to render 
hopeless all attempts to shew that our present epistles to the Hebrews and 
to the Corinthians were addressed to one and the same church ? 


§9. Was the epistle sent to Spain, to Rome, to Alexandria, or to Antioch 2 


Ludwig has conjectured, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to 
a church in Spain; and Wetstein, that it was written to the church at 
Rome. But these conjectures are altogether unsupported by the authors 
of them, and therefore need not delay our present investigation. We 
have the same liberty to conjecture, that it was written to some other 
place ; and the argmuent (if it be one) would be equally good. 

In regard to the supposition of J. E. C. Schmidt, (Einleit ins N. Test. 
Th. I. pp. 284. 293), that the epistle was directed to the church at Alexan- 
dria, much need not be said. This writer alleges, 

(1) ‘That an Alexandrine spirit pervades the epistle.’ ν 

But if this be true, it serves only to render it probable that the writer 
was of Alexandria, or at least that he possessed the spirit in question. It 
᾿ cannot serve at all to determine who his readers were. 

(2) ‘The church at Alexandria appears early to have been, in a pecu- 
liar manner, partial to this epistle.’ 

The answer to this is, that partial as they were, yet none of the dis- 


? 
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tinguished writers at Alexandria, now known to us, have once suggested 
the idea that the epistle was directed to their church. How could they 
have all been unanimoys in the opinion, that it was directed to the 
churches in Palestine, if it had been originally addressed to their own 
church ? 

(3) ‘The epistle to the Hebrews (now so named), was anciently called 
the epistle to the Alexandrians.’ 

This argument depends entirely on the testimony of an anonymous 
writer, (adduced by Muratori in his Antiqq. Ital. med. Aevi, Tom. III. p. 
854), who, after naming thirteen of Paul’s epistles, mentions one “ nomine 
Pauli ficta,” and circulated apud Alexandrinos. Of this testimony I shall 
take more particular notice in § 16. For the present, it is sufficient to 
ask, Where is the name of Paul, in our present epistle to the Hebrews ? 
And was his epistle current only apud Alexandrinos?) And what Chris- 
tian fathers have once mentioned, that our epistle was current under ‘the 
name of Paul? All have testified that it is anonymous. Besides all this, 
what testimony is there to show that the church at Alexandria was of a 
Judaizing spirit? All the knowledge we have of it leads us to believe 
directly the reverse of this. We cannot, therefore, build on the testi- 
mony of the anonymous writer in question, any argument that deserves 
serious regard. 

Boehme, in his recent work on the epistle to the Hebrews, contends 
(Prolegom. p. XXXII. seq.) for Antioch as the place to which this epistle 
was directed. But the condition of the church there, which was made 
up of Gentiles as well Jews, and was in a state of contention with regard 
to the ceremonial rites of the Levitical law, renders this altogether im- 
probable ; comp. Acts 11:20 seq. 15: 1lseq. Gal. 2: 11lseq. How can 
it be reasonably supposed, that not a single reference should be made, in 
all the epistle to the Hebrews, to such a state of things as these passages 
disclose? ‘The improbability is too great, one would think, to raise any 
serious doubt in the mind of any considerate and impartial critic. 


§ 10. Was it written to the church in Palestine ? 


I have now examined the most specious opinions which modern criticism 
has offered, in order to show that the epistle to the Hebrews was not di- 
rected to the church in Palestine, but to some church abroad. In ancient 
times, so far as I have been able to discover, there was but one opinion on 
this subject; and this has been adopted and defended by a majority of 
distinguished ciritics, in modern and recent times. This opinion is, that 
THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED TO THE HEBREW CHURCH OF PALESTINE, 
We come now to examine, whether there is satisfactory evidence that 
this opinion is well founded. 

Many arguments have been employed to established this supposition, 
which appear to be incapable of bearing the test of examination. Lard- 
ner and Michaelis, who in many respects were able critics, have brought 
together a number of such arguments. A proper regard for the opinions 
of such men, seems to render it necessary to subject these arguments to 
a brief review. 
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(a) Lardner adduces Heb. 1: 2, God—hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son; which, he thinks, must designate those whom Christ per- 
sonally addressed, i. 6. the Jews. 

But although it may have such a meaning, it is equally plain that it may 
have a different one, viz. spoken unto Christians or to men in ee 
Thus the word us is in other places employed; e. g. Luke 1:1, The 
things fully credited by us, i. e. by Christians. Comp. Rom. 5: a. "6: 6. 
7:6. 8: 18,35. 18: 4. 1 Cor. 8:8. 9: 10. 2 Cor. 1: 5, 8,10, 21, 22. 
2: 14, 4: 14, and a multitude of passages in the Concordance, under § ἡμᾶς, 
ἡμεῖς, ete. See § 27.17. 

(b) ‘Heb. 4: 2, Unto us is the gospel preached as well as unto them. 

To this passage the remarks just made will apply, with the same force 
as to Heb. 1: 2. 

(c) ‘Heb. 2: 1—4, How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, 
which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard him; God also bearing them witness by signs and won- 
ders, etc. Now Palestine was the place where miracles were performed. 

But miracles were also performed out of Palestine, by those who had 
heard Christ, as well as in it. And how then can it be a proof, that 
those addressed in the passage under examination belonged exclusive- 
ly to Palestine? The meaning is (or at least may be), that _Christiani- 
ty was confirmed to the men of that age, through the miracles which were 
wrought by the immediate disciples of Christ. This sentiment, of course, 
has nothing necessarily local attached to it. 

(d) ‘ Those addressed by the epistle to the Hebrews were well acquaint- 
ed with the sufferings of Christ; and so the Christians of Judea-must have 
been 5 2:23) 2: 9,18, ὅς 7,8.-9 3:14, 28, 10: 12. 12:2, 3 133 12) 

And so were all to whom the apostles preached. Christ crucified was 
the grand theme, the prominent subject, of apostolic preaching, 1 Cor. 
2:2. Gal. 6: 14. 

(e) ‘Heb. 5: 12, But when for the time ye ought to be teachers of others, 
ye have need to learn the first principles; which most suitably applies to 
Christians in Judea, to whom the gospel was first ,preached.’ 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was written after A. D. 60, (as is al- 
together probable, and as Lardner himself supposes), then the same thing 
might be said to many other churches out of Palestine, who were among 
the early converts. 

(f) ‘ What is said of apostates, in ch. 6: 4—6 and 10: 26—29, is pecu- 
liarly applicable to apostates in Judea.’ 

But this may be very properly applied, also, to apostates elsewhere, in 
any other churches where the gospel had been fully preached. 

(¢) Heb. 13: 18, 14, Let us therefore go forth to him [viz. Jesus] without 
the camp, bearing his reproach ; for here we have no permanent city, but we 
seek one which is to come. This, Lardner and Michaelis both suppose, was 
addressed to Christians in Jerusalem, warning them to flee from that city, 
because the destruction of it would speedily take place. 

But it seems quite plain to me, that this passage is merely an exhorta- 
tion to self denial, and to patient endurance of suffering on account of 
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Christ, and after his example ; couched in figurative language, and applica- 
ble to Christians in general of that or any other time or place. | 

(h) To these arguments Michaelis has added, Heb. 10 : 25—37 ; Evhort- 
ing one another ; and this so much the more, as ye see the day drawing near. 
— Yet a very litile time, and he who is coming will come, and will not delay. 
This, Michaelis thinks, is a warning to Christians in J erusalem, that the 
destruction of the city was near at hand. 

The obvious reply is, that the same consideration is addressed by Paul 
to churches and persons abroad ; 6. g. to the Philippians, 4:5; to the 
Thessalonians, 1 Thess. 5: 2—6, also v. 23; to Timothy, 1 Tim. 6: 14, 
15; and by the apostle James, 5:8, when writing to the twelve tribes 
dispersed abroad, How can such a warning, then, (admitting that the 
interpretation of it by Michaelis is correct), be considered as determining 
the locality of the epistle? The fall of Jerusalem surely would not en- 
danger the personal safety of those who lived in Macedonia, and other 
places abroad. 

(ἢ ‘Heb. 13: 9, It is good that the heart should be confirmed by grace, not 
by meats ; for those who are conversant with them are not profited. This 
must apply specially to the Jews of Palestine.’ 

But were there not Christian Jews in other places, superstitiously at- 
tached to doctrines concerning distinctions of meats and drinks? Were 
not such to be found at Rome, in Galatia, at Colosse? If so, how can 
this text apply exclusively to Jews in Palestine ? 

On such arguments, then, dependance cannot well be placed, in order 
to establish the opinion which Michaelis and Lardner defend. It cannot 
be denied, indeed, that a peculiar significancy would be attached to sever- 
al of the passages that have now been examined, provided it could first 
be shewn that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to Jews 
in Palestine. But it must be conceded, that these passages (in themselves 
considered) are not sufficiently discriminating, to determine the question 
whether it was so directed. If no other than such arguments can be 
adduced, then must we abandon the idea of being able to offer proof, 
which will satisfy a critical inquirer that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 

That such, however, was its first original direction, I am inclined to be- 
lieve ; and to this belief the following considerations have led me. 

(1) The wscription to this epistle most naturally leads to this supposition, 
and helps to strengthen it. 

I am willing to concede the point here, (for I think it may be shewn 
to the satisfaction of every one who is well acquainted with the princi- 
ples of critical inquiry), that this inscription is not a manu auctoris.* 
Such is not the manner of the epistles. They contain within themselves 
the direction which the writer gave them. Thus Rom. 1: 1—7, “ Paul 


* Prof. Bleek, in his recent work on the epistle to the Hebrews (I. p. 34), sup- 
poses that the author of our epistle must of course have given some address to it ; 
and that the present πρὸς ᾿“Εβραίους, if not an exact copy of the language of the 
original address, is for substancesa copy of it. The same opinion he has also 
expressed, in a review of the first edition of my work, in the Halle Allgem. Litt. 
Zeitung, Erginz. Blatter, Jan. 1830. 
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an apostle ,.. to the church at Rome; 1 Cor. 1: 1, 2, Paul an apostle... 
to the church of God at Corinth; Eph. 1:1, Paul an apostle... to the 
saints at Ephesus; James 1: 1, James a servant of God, to the twelve 
tribes in dispersion; 1 Pet. 1: 1, Peter an apostle, to the sojourners in 
dispersion ; 2 John v. 1, The elder, to the elect lady; Jude v. 1, Judea 
servant of Jesus Christ ...to those who are sanctified ;” and so of other 
epistles. Moreover there are reasons why the titles of the sacred books 
in general, throughout the Old and New Testaments, should not be re- 
garded as coming from the hand of those who originally composed the 
books. Some of these inscriptions or titles are incongruous with the con- 
tents of the book, or chapter, to which they are prefixed. But one fact, 
on which I do not remember to have seen any comments made, is very 
striking. None of the New Testament writers, when they quote the 
Scriptures, ever appeal to the names of the Old Testament books. Noth- 
ing could have been more to their purpose, than to employ such names 
for the sake of guiding their readers, had they been at that time affixed to 
these books. But they have no where employed them. Even when 
they quote the prophets, it is evidently the name of the person who wrote, 
and not the name of a book as such, to which they appeal. 

Such is the universal practice of the New Testament writers; and such 
is that of Clemens Romanus, who wrote during the first century. In 
writing to the Corinthians, he names indeed the epistle of Paul to them ; 
for how could he do otherwise? But in all the numerous quotations which 
he makes of the other New Testament books, he does not once call any 
one of them by name. ι 

Such facts shew satisfactorily, that the present names of the Scriptural 
books did not exist in the apostolic age ; for had they existed, appeal had 
been made to them, for the same purpose and from the same necessity 
as we now make it every day. 

Admitting now that the inscription, 7 πρὸς Ἑβραίους ἐπιστολή, is not 
original, and that it was superadded by some later editor or transcriber of 
this epistle ; it is a very natural and pertinent question, Why was such a 
title given to the epistle in question? 'The obvious answer must be this: 
Because the editor or transcriber who affixed this title to the epistle, sup- 
posed that it was intended for the Hebrews. And whoever the author of 
the title or inscription was, it is quite certain’ that he lived at an early 
period. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt, that he gave such a title 
to our epistle as agreed with the general tradition and common opinion of 
the Christian church at that period. For we find this title, not only in 
all our present Greek manuscripts, (which would not indeed settle the ~ 
question of its very remote antiquity), but in all the early versions, e. g. 
the Syriac, and others; and also in the manuscripts of the old Itala, and 
the ante-Hieronymean Latin versions, the Codex Claromontanus and San 
Germanensis only excepted. There is, indeed, a catalogue of canonical 
books from the fragments of an anonymous author, who lived near the 
close of the second century, (published by Muratori in his Antiqq. Ital. 
Tom. III. p. 854, and adverted to on p. 32 above), in which the epistle to 
the Hebrews is supposed to be called [epistola] apud Alexandrinos. But 
the whole passage of this writer is so obscure, and his ignorance respect- 
ing the contents of the epistle to the Hebrews so profound, (as will here- 
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after be shewn, § 16), that nothing is to be abated on his account from the 
statement which has just been exhibited. The fathers of the second cen- 
tury give the same title to our epistle which it now has; for it is by this 
name, that Pantaenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian; and Origen, 
(with the whole series of fathers after them), make their appeal to it. 
This shews beyond reasonable doubt, that from whatever source the title 
arose, it arose early, and early became general or rather universal in the 
church, wherever the epistle was received. 

But although the fact is certain in respect to the early origin and cur- 
rency of this title, one question remains, about which there has been no 
small dispute among critics. What is the meaning of the word Hebrews 2 
Does this name apply only to the Jews of Palestine, who.spoke the He- 
brew language? Or is it equally applicable to all the descendants of 
the Hebrews, who lived in foreign countries and adhered to the Jewish 
religion? On this question turns the whole evidence to be derived from 
the title, in respect to the main subject under consideration. If the first 
be true, then does it show, that soon after the epistle was written, the 
church in general believed it to have been directed to the Jews in Pales- 
tine; if the second, then it does not at all help to shew, whether the ear- 
ly church held it to be’ written to the Christian community of Hebrews in 
Palestine or out of it. Viewed in this light, the question as to the mean- 
ing of the word Hebrews becomes a matter of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance, and should therefore be radically investigated. 

The writers of the New Testament may be fairly presumed to have 
used the word Hebrew, according to the prevailing usus loquendi of the 
times when they wrote ; and in all probability, too, of the time when the 
title was given to our epistle, which could not be long afterwards. But 
they have uniformly employed it to designate the Palestine Jews, or those 
who had imbibed their opinions and spoke their language. In Acts 6: 1, 
the Palestine Christians are expressly called Ἑβραῖοι, in contradistinction 
from the foreign Jews who are called “Ἑλληνισταΐ ; there arose a murmuring 
of the Hetienists against the Heprews, because their widows were neg- 
lected in the daily administration. In conformity with this passage, (which 
is fundamental in the question now under consideration), the dialect of 
Palestine is repeatedly called Ἕβραϊς or βραϊκός in the New Testament ; 
e. g. Acts 21: 40. 22:2. Luke 23: 38. John 5: 2.°19: 13,17. Agreéa- 
bly to this, “ESouittew means, to speak or write Hebrew ; 3 as Josephus says, 
τὰ TOU Καίσαρος διήγγειλε Εβραΐζων, Bell. Jud. νι. 2, i. 6. he narrated Cae- 
sar’s history in the Hebrew tongue. To have a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language and to speak it, was deemed among the Jews a matter of great 
importance or a very valuable acquisition, Acts 21:40. 22:2. Hence 
Paul, when speaking of the ground of precedence which he might claim 
above the false teachers at Philippi, says, that he is a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, Phil. 3: 5, i.e. one of full Hebrew descent, and acquainted with 
the Hebrew language, Although he was born at Tarsus, he was brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerusalem, Acts 22:3. To this same fact 
he seems to appeal again in a.similar case, 2 Cor. 11: 22, Are they He- 
brews 3 So am I* 


* Bleek, in his Review (ut supra), has expressed the opinion, that the word He- 
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‘With this usus loquendi of the New Testament agree other facts, which 
seem to place the question beyond reasonable doubt, as to what the usage 
of the apostolic age was, in respect to the meaning of the word in question, 

The Hebrew Christians of Palestine early possessed a spurious gospel, 
which long continued to have currency among them. Universal consent 
gave-to this gospel, written in the Syro-Chaldaic or Palestine dialect of 
the time, the name Evayyéluoy καϑ' “Εβραίους ; evidently because it was 
used or approved by people of Palestine, who spoke the so called Hebrew 
language. The early fathers, it is well known, drew the conclusion from 
the title to our epistle, that it was originally written in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Thus Irenaeus asserts, that ‘‘ Matthew wrote his gospel téy τοῖς 
“EBoutors τὴ ἰδίᾳ αὐτῶν διολώνῳ," advers. Haeret. IIT. 1; Clemens Alex- 
andrinus asserts, that it was written “Ἑβραίοις Εβραικὴ φωνῇ, and interpret- 
ed by others; in Euseb, H. Ecc. VI. 14. In the same way Eusebius de- 
clares, that it was addressed Ἑβραίοις διὰ τῆς πατρίου γλώττης, to the He- 
brews in their native tongue, Hist. Ecc. IIL. 28; and again, “ Matthew, 
having first preached “EGoaios... delivered to them his gospel πατρίῳ 
γλώττῃ," III. 24; and Jerome says, that Paul wrote ut Hebraeus Hebraeis 
Hebraice, i. e. as a Hebrew to the Hebrews, in the Hebrew language ; Catal. 
Scriptt. verb. Paulus. 

Now how could these fathers reason thus, unless they had understood 
the word Hebrews as necessarily meaning, according to the usus loquendt 
of that age, those who spoke the Hebrew language ? 

Bertholdt declares boldly, that not a single example can be found, in 
early times, of Jewish Christians out of Palestine being called Hebrews, 
Finleit. p. 2875. I would express my own conviction in a more guarded 
manner, and say, I have not been able to find any instance where this is 
the case, 

Yet Eichhorn has ventured to assert, that the name Hebrew never has any 
reference to language, but always to religion or origin. His proof is, first, 
a passage from Eusebius’ Hist. Ecce. HT. 4, in which the historian asserts, 
that Peter addressed his epistle πρὸς τοὺς ἐξ Ἑβραίων ὄντας ἐν διασπορᾷ 
Πόντου. But this implies simply, that those whom Peter addressed were 
descended from the Hebrews, or belonged to those of the circumcision. 
Another passage to which he appeals, is in Philo (de Abrahamo, p. 388 
D. edit. Par.), where he says, that Sarah advised Abraham to take as a con- 
cubine [Hagar], who was by descent an Egyptian, thy ts προαίρησιν 
ἝἝβραϊαν, but by choice a Hebrew ; which he construes as meaning, who 
had embraced the religion of the Hebrews. But the antithesis here does not 
admit of this sense. By descent she was of the Egyptian nation, but by 
choice she attached herself to the Hebrew nation, is plainly the meaning of 
the passage ; so that it fails altogether of affording ground for the conclu- 
sion which Eichhorn adduces from it. 

Carpzoff, to whom Eichhorn is indebted for this quotation, has adduc- 


brew, in these two last named texts, can mean only a Jacobite, i.e. a descendant of 
Abraham through Jacob. But if we compare Acts 21: 40. 22: 22, it seems to 
me that we shall find some reason to believe, that Paul meant not only to say 
that he was a Jacobite, but a genuine Hebrew man in every important respect. 
Would not this include the power of speaking the Hebrew language ? 
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ed several others, to shew that the word Hebrew is used to characterize 
the religion of the Jews, rather than their language or nation, Exercitt. in 
Heb. Prolog. c. 1. But so far are they from affording satisfaction to 
my mind, that I do not think them worthy the labour of an examination 
in this place. ‘ 

The result of this inquiry is, then, that Ἑβραῖοι, in the inscription to 
our epistle, means, and according to the usus loquendi of the age must 
mean, the Hebrews of Palestine, i. 6. Hebrews in a country where the He- 
brew language was vernacular. But even if examples may be found, in 
which the word Hebrew designates merely an Israelite, still, it is clear that 
such cannot be the meaning of the word in the title to our epistle ; for 
how can this epistle be supposed to be addressed to all the Israelites of 
every country ? 

If I have offered sufficient evidence to establish this, then does the title 
to our epistle go far towards shewing what the original destination of the 
epistle was. If an ancient epistle has no direction within itself, and con- 
tains no unequivocal passages indicative of locality, in what way can we 
ascertain the original direction of it better than by tradition ? Do we not 
appeal in all similar cases to tradition, in order to shew when and where 
authors were born, lived, and wrote? Where and when books were writ- 
ten? And seldom, indeed, can we trace back tradition, in a manner so 
satisfactory and definite, as in the case just considered. 

Thus much for the external testimony, in regard to the opinion that 
Palestine was the place to which our epistle was directed ; the voice of 
antiquity, and the title of the letter, constituting strong presumptive evi- 
dence that such was the case. But does the internal condition of the 
epistle itself agree with this? And does this furnish no objections, which 
will overbalance the weight of tradition? Something must be said rela- 
tive to these questions, before we can make our ultimate conclusion. I 
proceed then, 

(2) To examine whether the internal condition of the epistle agrees 
with and confirms the supposition, which I am now endeavouring to de- 
fend. 

The most superficial reader cannot help being impressed, on a slight 
reading of this epistle, with the idea that it is addressed to Jewish con- 
verts. In respect to this, indeed, all critics, ancient and modern, are of 
one opinion. But a close examination discloses a peculiarity of appeal, 
in this epistle, to the Mosaic ritual, which can be found no where else in 
the New Testament. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, and in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
we find, indeed, numerous traces of dispute and difficulty with Jews, 
who lived in countries remote from Palestine. But the disputed ques- 
tions turn upon points of circumcision, of meats clean and unclean, points 
which respected the sabbaths, and the holidays that the Jews had been 
accustomed to observe. Concerning the priesthood, the temple, and the 
ritual of sacrifices, we find no questions of difficulty agitated. 

The obvious reason of this seems to be, that but very few of the for- 
eign Jews, regularly, or even at all attended the services of the temple. 
The great body of those who lived in the countries more distant from 
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Palestine, plainly could not attend the feast at Jerusalem three times in 
each year, according to the prescription of Moses. ‘The time and expens- 
es necessary to do this, could not be spared. 

This is not a matter of mere conjecture. We know that the most nu- 
merous colony of Jews, any where to be found at that period, as well as the 
most learned and rich, was that at Alexandria in Egypt. Hither they had 
been transplanted, about 284 years A. C. by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
had over-run Palestine with his army. ‘They were allowed great privi- 
leges, under the reign of this prince ; so that many were allured to Egpyt 
in his time, and the number of Jews in that country became quite large. 
Under Ptolemy Philometer, not far from 175 A. C., Onias, son of the 
high priest Onias at Jerusalem, who had fled to Egypt for safety, asked 
leave of Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra, to build a temple at Leontopo- 
lis in that country, which was a town in the Nome or Prefecturate of 
Heliopolis.* This leave he obtained; and there he built a temple, and 
constituted priests and Levites as ministers for its service. In his petition 
for obtaining this liberty he states, that while on his military expeditions 
in the service of the king, he had seen temples used by the Jews for their 
religious services in Coelosyria, Phenicia, Leontopolis and other places, 
Joseph. Antiq. Jud. x1. 6 edit. Colon. Allowing this statement to be 
true it would appear, that at least many of these foreign Jews had then 
already lost their zeal for attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. 
That the Jews in Egypt did not, in general, attend the feasts at Jerusa- 
lem, is well known. They only sent an occasional deputy there, by 
way of testifying their respect and fraternal sympathy. 

If the Jews in Egypt did thus, we may well suppose that the Jews at 
a greater distance from Palestine, imitated them in their remissness with 
respect’to attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. The nature 
of the case shews, that as a body they could not have been habitually 
present at the holy feasts ; and that most of them, indeed, never frequent- 
ed Jerusalem at all. In fact, this city could not have accommodated the 
one fourth part of the worshippers from abroad, had all the foreign Jews 
gone up to the feasts held there. 

The natural consequence of not being familiar with the temple rites 
and priesthood, was a diminution of zeal in the foreign Jews with respect 
to things of this nature ; until, in the end, they became to them matters of 


* Such was the situation of Leontopolis, if the statement of Josephus (Antiqq. 
XIII. 6) is to be trusted; and he repeats the same in Bell. Jud. VII. 30, edit. 
Colon. But suspicion has arisen of error in his statement, inasmuch as no Latin 
or Greek writer mentions a Leontopolis in the Nome of Heliopolis, i. e. east of 
the Delta. The Leontopolis of the Greeks and Romans was within the Delta, 
between the Mendesian and Phatnitic branches of the Nile, and not far from 
Busiris. Cellarius (p. 782) places it below, i.e. north of Busiris. But inasmuch as 
Josephus expressly states the distance from Memphis to be over 180 stadia (224 
Roman miles), which, if Leontopolis were near Heliopolis, would correspond well 
with fact; and inasmuch as Leontopolis (Onion) was so well known among the 
Jews in the time of Josephus, because of the temple there, his testimony can- 
not well be rejected. We must admit, therefore, that there were once two pla- 
ces of this name in Egypt ; the one of which, after the building of the temple by 
Onias, took the name of Onion occasionally, and finally was known altogether 
by this name. 
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minor importance, or even of comparative indifference. Hence Paul had 
no disputes with the foreign Jews about these things. At least, no marks 
of such disputes appear in the history of this apostle by Luke, nor in the 
letters of Paul himself, 

But here is a point, respecting which the epistle to the Hebrews differs 
widely from all the other epistles of the New Testament. It is not with 
the question whether circumcision is to be retained or rejected, not with 
the dispute about meats offered to idols, not with prescriptions about new 
moons and sabbaths, that the writer is concerned. The whole epistle 
turns on different subjects. It is the favorite idea of preéminence, so te- 
naciously attached by zealous Jews to all parts of the Mosaic ritual, which 
the writer discusses. The dignity or rank of those, through whose me- 
diation the law was given; the temple-apartments, furniture, rites, and 
sacrifices ; the order and honour of the priesthood; in a word, the whole 
apparatus of the Levitical service, both daily and annual, are the subjects 
of which he treats; and the things which he compares with the corres- 
ponding parts of the Christian dispensation, in order to shew the superi- 
ority of the latter. Were angels employed in order to introduce the law ? 
Christ, who has obtained a name and place far more exalted than they, 
himself introduced the new dispensation. Was Moses the beloved and 
honoured leader of God’s chosen people, placed at the head of the Jewish 
dispensation? He was placed there as a servant; but Christ, at the head 
of the new dispensation, as a Son. Was the high priest of the Jews a 
mediator between God and the people, who offered up their annual pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and went into the holy of holies, into the immediate 
presence of the Divinity, on their account ? The office of this high priest, 
from its very nature and from the brevity of human life, was short and 
limited ; but Christ is high priest forever, he has entered the holy of holies 
in the highest heavens, and has once for all offered a propitiatory sacrifice 
of everlasting efficacy, Was the temple a magnificent structure, the sa- 
cred character of which inspired awe? Magnificent and sacred as it was, 
it was merely a copy of the temple in which Jesus officiates, reared by 
God himself, and eternal in the heavens. Was the blood of goats and 
bullocks annually presented before the shrine of Jehovah, by the Jewish 
high priest, on the great day of atonement? Jesus, by his own blood, 
entered the sanctuary of the eternal temple, and made an atonement which 
needs not to be repeated. Ina word, were all the implements of temple- 
service, all which pertained to the order and persons of the priesthood, 
venerable and holy? All these things were merely similitudes of the 
more perfect temple and priesthood of him, who is the great high-priest 
of the Christian dispensation. 

Who now entertained the particular views in respect to the Mosaic 
ritual, which the writer thus brings into comparison? ΤῸ whom could 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (as he constantly does) appeal, as 
being familiarly acquainted with every thing that pertained even to the 
minutest parts of the Jewish ritual, and priesthood, and sacred places, and 
utensils, and the very location of these utensils? ‘To whom I ask, but to 
the Palestine Jews? It must be to those, who from childhood were fa- 
miliar with all these objects, and who had been inspired by education 
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‘with thé most profound reverence for them, and with zeal to maintain 
their importance. 

᾿ Why are not these subjects brought into view, in Paul’s letters to oth- 
er churches ? Disputes he had with the Jews; as the epistles to the Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians and Thessalonians, in a word, as 
all his epistles, testify. But not about the temple ritual, and priesthood, 
and holy places, and utensils. The disputes concerned other rites of Ju- 
daism, which could be generally practised by Hebrews living in foreign 
countries ; and not those, in which only a few devotees would feel a par- 
ticular interest. 

I cannot resist the impression, when I read the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the appeal is made to those, 
who have an intimate knowledge of, and strong jealousy for, the honour 
of the whole Mosaic ritual there brought to view. I am fully aware, that 
pilgrims (so to speak) annually resorted from all parts of the world where 
the Jews were settled, to Jerusalem. So they do still. But how few 
must these have been, from countries more remote. The supposition 
that the great body of the church, or the whole church, addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (if these Hebrews belonged to foreign countries), 
possessed the intimate personal knowledge of the Jewish ritual, holy pla- 
ces, and utensils, which the writer evidently supposes those to possess 
whom he addresses, does, in itself considered, seem to be very improbable. 

It is rendered still more so, by some additional facts which ought to 
be here stated. In the latter part of Paul’s ministry, his disputes abroad 
about Judaism appear to have generally subsided, and he was every where 
received by the foreign churches with great cordiality and affection. It 
was only at the first planting of the churches abroad, at the period when 
the transition was to be made from Judaism to Christianity, (which was 
indeed a great transition in respect to ezternals), that disputes arose, and 
passions were awakened, which occasioned much trouble and anxiety 
to the apostle. More light and a better understanding of the nature of 
Christianity appeased these disputes, wherever Judaism had not the 
strong grasp which the constant practice of the ritual gave it. 

Not so in Palestine. ‘The very last visit which the apostle made there, 
before he was sent a prisoner to Rome, occasioned a tumult among the 
zealots for the law; who even joined in persecuting him. “Thou seest, 
brother,” said the other apostles to him, “how many thousand Jews are 
become believers, and they are all ζηλωταὶ τοῦ νόμου," zealots for the observ- 
ance of the law, Acts 21:20; the correctness of which sentiment was 
abundantly confirmed by the sequel. That zealots for the law here means 
particularly the Jews of Palestine, is evident from v. 21 which follows. 

That the Palestine Christians adhered with far greater tenacity to the 
Jewish ritual than the Jews abroad, is clearly shown moreover by the 
fact, that while the foreign Jews soon abandoned altogether the rites of 
Judaism, the zealots for the Mosaic ritual in Palestine even separated, at 
last, from the community of other Christians, rejected all the epistles of 
Paul from the canon of the New Testament, and retained in all their 
strictness the ceremonies of the law. I refer to the sect of the Ebionites, 
(I might add, at least in many respects, the Nazarenes), the first party 
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that rent asunder the church of Christ; and which would not bear at all 
with the catholic spirit of Paul’s preaching and epistles. 

All these circumstances united have strongly impressed me with the 
idea, that the whole texture and manner of the epistle to the Hebrews 
almost of necessity imply, that those to whom it was originally addressed 
were in general habitual attendants on the services of the temple, and inti- 
mately and personally acquainted with all its,rites and ceremonies. Of 
course I must regard them as belonging to Palestine, or to its near neigh- 
bourhood. | 

In addition to these considerations, which apply generally to the epistle 
in question, there appear to be some particular references made to cir- 
cumstances, which would seem to presuppose a personal and familiar 
knowledge, on the part of those addressed, with objects in and about Je- 
rusalem and the temple. ἘΠ. g. when the writer says, 13: 12, “ Where- 
fore Jesus, that he might purify the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate,” viz. the gate through which criminals were led to exe- 
cution, this implies, that the readers were supposed to be acquainted 
with the locality of Jerusalem. And in 9: 5, after recounting the apart- 
ments and various. sacred utensils of the temple, the writer says: Con- 
cerning which things it is not necessary (οὐκ ἔστι), to speak particularly ; by 
which an appeal is tacitly made to the knowledge of his readers, 
that would seem to imply a local and personal acquaintance with the cir- 
cle of objects to which he alludes ; although 1 acknowledge this interpre- 
tation is not a necessary one. 

I freely grant that these circumstances are not so peculiar and exclusive, 
that it is impossible to apply them to Jews, who resided abroad and habit- 
ually visited Jerusalem. But where was the community abroad, who as 
a body did this? And then, probability and not demonstration is what 
we seek for, in an argument of this nature. If demonstration, or what is 
equivalent to it, had been found in the epistle itself, there had not been 
such endless dispute about it. 

It is a striking fact, also, that Jews only are addressed throughout the 
epistle. Where were the churches abroad that consisted only of Jews? 
I am aware that this argument may be met by asking the question: Could 
not the writer address the Jewish part of a church abroad, and not the 
Gentile? The possibility of this cannot be denied. The probability that 
it was so, does not, in this case, seem to be very great. For is it not 
natural to suppose, that the Gentile part of the church would have been 
more or less infected with the feelings of the Jewish part; and that some 
of them, at least, would have also been in danger of apostasy? Could 
the writer, who shews such deep solicitude to prevent this awful catas- 
trophe, fail to have warned his Gentile brethren against their danger ; 
and to have exhorted and encouraged them to persevere? If this be 
possible, we must still grant, when we consider the characteristics of the 
writer, that it is at least highly improbable. 

Nor can it be alleged, as an adequate reply to this, that the epistles to 
the Ephesians and Galatians are exclusively addressed to Gentile con- 
verts. For in regard to the first, no such urgent and fundamental ques- 
tion, as that treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, comes under discus- 
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sion. It istprobable, moreover, that by far the greater part of this church 
were Gentiles. And with respect to the epistle to the Galatians, although 
Storr has assumed as a point which admits of no question, that it is di- 
rected to Gentile converts only, yet Noesselt (as we have seen) is of opin- 
ion, that it is addressed altogether to Jewish converts, and he says that no 
one except Beausobre denies this, Opusc. Fascic. I. p. 293. Neither he 
nor Storr can establish their respective opinions, from the contents of the 
epistle. Most apparent is it, that in general converts from the heathen 
are addressed. But when the apostle says, Gal. 4: 9,“ Why should ye 
turn again to the weak and beggarly elements of the world, to which ye 
desire again to be in bondage,” viz. to the Jewish ritual, can he address 
only converts from the heathen? And when he says too, 5: 1, “ Be not 
again entangled in the yoke of bondage,” can he address only those who 
were formerly heathen? An appeal, then, to the epistles addressed to 
the Ephesians and Galatians, as being exclusively addressed to only one 
part of churches made up of both Jews and Gentiles, is not satisfactory 
in the case before us; for the Galatian church is plainly addressed as a 
mixed body; and the church at Ephesus appears to have been principally 
made up of Gentiles. It is not comparing par cum pari. The peculiar 
circumstances of which the epistle to the Hebrews treats, shew that a 
warning to the Gentile part of that church to whom it was sent, if such 
church were among the Gentiles and consisted in part of them, was a 
thing to all appearance of indispensable necessity. 

Here then is another circumstance which contributes to render it pro- 
bable, that some church in Palestine was addressed by the epistle to the 
Hebrews. [Ὁ is possible that there may have been some churches abroad 
wholly made up of Jews; but history has given no account of any such ; 
and not only the possibility but the probability of it must be shewn, be- 
fore the argument now adduced is deprived of its force. 

Again ; the persons addressed are requested to “call to mind their suf- 
ferings in former days, when they were first enlightened, and when they 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods,” and suffered other evils from 
persecution, 10: 32, 34, This, indeed, may possibly have been true of 
other churches abroad ; but we have no historical information of perse- 
cutions abroad, in the earliest age of Christianity, which were permitted 
by the civil government to proceed so far as to destroy or confiscate 
property, arid to imprison persons for any length of time. Palestine was 
the place for such occurrences, from the very first. I am aware that 
Paul went with a commission to Damascus, that he might cast Chris- 
tians into prison. But the very terms of that commission, directed him 
to bring those whom he should apprehend “bound to Jerusalem,” Acts 
9:2. Indeed it is plainly the case, that at this period the Roman magis- 
tracy every where abroad opposed persecution; for it was contrary to 
the established maxims of the Roman government, to intermeddle with 
the religion of their provinces. Often did this magistracy interfere, to 
protect Christians whom the violence of the Jews had assailed ; Acts 18: 
12—17. 19: 35—40. Acts χχι. etc. Still I have admitted it to be possi- 
ble, that such early persecution as the epistle to the Hebrews speaks of, 
may have taken place abroad; but this has not been rendered probable, 
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by the production of any historical records which testify to it. The soli- 
tary instance of Antipas at Pergamos, Rev. 2: 13, is the only one I have 
been able to find. In all probability, he, like Stephen, was destroyed by 
the rage of a lawless mob. Of course, until more evidence on this sub- 
ject can be produced, the argument from the passage in our epistle which 
has just been cited, adds no inconsiderable weight to the evidence in fa- 
vour of the supposition that I am endeavouring to defend. 

(3) If it can be rendered probable that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, [ should think it almost certian that it must have been written 
to Jews in Palestine; for throughout the whole epistle, there is not one 
word which shews the writer to have been their religious teacher. What 
church abroad could be thus addressed by Paul? For what one had not 
been either planted or nurtured by him? 1 do not deny the possibility of 
there having been some one; but the evidence that there actually was, at 
the time when our epistle was written, I have not been able to find. 

And besides this, it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, that not 
one word is said which implies that their teachers were lacking in any 
thing, pertaining either to the knowledge or the duties demanded by their 
office. All is commendation. How natural is this, and easy to be ac- 
counted for, if these teachers were apostles or immediate disciples of 
Christ himself; and such were the teachers of the churches in Palestine. 
On the whole, this is a circumstance which increases the probability of 
the opinion that I am assaying to defend. 

Internal evidence, then, is not wanting, which accords with the testi- 
mony given by the inscription to the epistle to the Hebrews. Indeed, the 
concurrence of both kinds of evidence is such, as to afford grounds of 
probability as strong as could be expected in regard to a question of this 
nature, which respects a matter so ancient and so difficult. Direct and 
positive proof, incapable of being in any way questioned or contradicted, 
can neither be required nor justly expected. But there is evidence enough, 
as it appears to me, to render the opinion of the ancient church, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Christians in Palestine, altogether 
probable. : 

Objections against this opinion, however, drawn from the epistle itself, 
have been often and strongly urged by critics of late; and these cannot, 
with due respect to the authors of them, be passed over in silence. 

Oxsection 1. ‘ Heb. 2: 3, “How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard him.” From this passage it appears, 
that Christ had not personally taught those to whom this epistle is ad- 
dressed ; they had only been instructed by those who heard him, viz. the 
apostles and immediate disciples of Christ.’ 

It is remarkable that this same verse is adduced and relied on by Lard- 
ner, to support the opinion that the Hebrews of Palestine only could have 
been addressed by it; and by Storr, to prove that those could not have 
been the persons addressed. The argument is equally valid in both 
cases, iI. 6. it amounts to nothing in either. For the simple statement of 
the text is, ‘How can we escape punishment, if we neglect the gospel first 
published by the Lord of glory in person, and then abundantly confirmed 
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by miracles which were wrought by the apostles and immediate disciples 
of Christ.’ 

Now this might be said to any church of that period, in any country ; 
and to any church on earth, from that period down to the present hour. 
Of course it determines nothing relative to the question, whether our 
epistle was directed to a church in or out of Palestine. 

Oss. 2. ‘Heb, 12: 4, “ Ye have not resisted unto blood, striving against 
sin,” i. 6. against injurious and unjust opposition. How could this be 
said to the church at Jerusalem, who had been called to witness the 
martyrdom of Stephen and others, and the bloody death of James; and 
who had lived in the fire of persecution, ever since its first establish- 
ment 3 

This argument has appeared so conclusive to many critics, that they 
have abandoned the idea of supporting the ancient opinion, that our epis- 
tle was directed to the church in Palestine. Its first'appearance inclined 

‘me to the same conclusion. A more particular examination of it, how- 
ever, has led me to doubt altogether of its validity. : 

“Call to mind,” says the writer, “your severe afflictions in former 
days, when ye were first enlightened,” 10: 32—34. That is, your former 
persecutions which were severe, ye bore with patience and cheerfulness, 
although ye suffered imprisonment and loss of property. Now indeed 
ye are tried, continues the writer, but not in the highest degree. “Ye 

have not yet resisted unto blood.” How then does the history of the 
_ church in Palestine comport with these sentiments? A question which 
must necessarily be investigated here. 

The first persecution was that which arose at the time of Stephen’s 

‘martyrdom, Acts vi. vir. This happened probably in A. D. 37 or 38. 
During this persecution many were imprisoned, severely beaten, and sub- 
jected to various insults and outrages but there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence that any blood was shed, except that of Stephen. Paul, in giving 
an account of his former conduct, says that he persecuted Christianity 
unto death, Acts 22:4; which was in fact the case with respect to 
Stephen, end no doubt he designed to do so in respect to many others. 
But in telling us what he actually effected, jhe says, that he arrested 
Christians, beat them in the synagogues, Act 22: 4, 19, compelled them 
to blaspheme, and shut them up in prison, Acts 26: 10,11. But the 
voice of Jesus arrested him, on his way to Damascus ; and in confessing 
his crime, he avows that he imprisoned believers and beat them in the 
synagogues. But he does not state that he was guilty of blood, except in 
the case of Stephen, Acts 22: 19, 20. As this passage contains, we have 
reason to believe, a full confession of his guilt, it may serve to explain 
the doubtful passage in Acts 26: 10, where he says when they were slain 
(ἀναιρουμένων αὑτῶν), I gave my vote against them. The plural number 
here (ἀναιρουμένων) has led many to suppose, that Paul was concerned in 
Jrequent murders. But any one versed in the narrations of the New 
‘Testament, cannot but know that the plural number is sometimes used to 
designate the occurrence of facts, in which only one person is concerned 
as the agent, i. e. where the sense of the passage requires it to be under- 
stood in the same way as the singular would be. It is thus that the 
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thieves on the cross are said to have reviled the Saviour, although only 
one of them did so, Matt. 27: 44. Mark 15: 32, comp. Luke 23: 39; thus 
that the demoniacs at Gadara are said to have been exceedingly fierce, 
when only one of them was so, Matt. 8: 28—34, comp. Mark 5: 1—18. 
Luke 8: 26—38; and thus, in other cases presented by the Scriptures,* 


* See Matt. 20: 30—34, and comp. Mark 10: 46—52. Luke 18: 35—43. See 
also Matt. 28: 1. Mark 16: 1, 2, with which comp. Luke 24:1,9,10,and John 
20: 1,11,18. Prof. Bleek indeed, in his Review (Allg. Lit. Zeit. Erg. B. Jan. 
1890), has objected to the analogy of all the instances above produced, with the 
ἀναιρουμένων αὑτῶν in Acts 26:10. He allows that this latter phrase may well 
be understood in a general indeterminate sense, without any necessity of an 
(individually) plural meaning ; and he remarks, that the speaker must of course 
have been conscious still, in his own mind, whether one or more than one was 
really meant. But in the other cases, in the text and in the instances above cited 
in this note, of analogous usage, as to the mode of expression, he thinks it is 
clear that the writers differ from each other in expression, because they differed 
in respect to actual knowledge. E.g. Matthew in 27: 44, and Mark in 15: 32, > 
state that the thieves (plural) reviled the Saviour on the cross ; and this, because 
they (the Evangelists) believed that both of them did so; while Luke, in 23: 
3943, gives a particular account which shews, that probably only one of these 
malefactors was concerned in reviling Jesus. Now, not to speak at all of that 
“ cuidance by the Spirit’? which the Saviour promised to his disciples (John 
14: 16,17, 26. 15:26. 16: 13), or at least to his apostles, of whom Matthew was 
one, and which I know not whether Prof. Bleek admits or rejects; it would 
seem to be incredible in itself, yea utterly incredible, that Matthew did not 
know the real facts, in respect to the demeanour of the malefactors in question. 
Were there not disciples present at the crucifixion? John 19: 25—27. And 
during so extraordinary and deeply interesting a scene, is it possible that the be- 
haviour of the thieves should not be noted by the beloved disciple of Jesus, and 
by his own mother, who remained close by the cross until the very last moments 
of Jesus’ life, John 19: 25—30. Yet this same disciple has not said a word in 
regard to the behaviour of the malefactors ; he has merely noted, that two others 
were crucified with Jesus, 19:18. Matthew, and Mark after him, on the other 
hand, have noted that Jesus was reviled by the thieves; and simply noted this, 
by using the plural number, which is so often used in narration where the writer 
means to give only a general account without going into particulars. In exact 
accordance with this, we speak in common parlance; e.g.‘ The mob assaulted 
him,’ in case one of them, or two, or a few of then: made the assault. So we 
say: ‘The French do this; the English do that;’ when only the individuals 
concerned in the executive government of France and England have done it. 
Prof. Bleek certainly has not yet to learn, that a narration intended to be general, 
and general only, may be made out by using the singular or plural number of 
verbs, just as the writer chooses, and yet there be no mistake or deception about 
it, nor any defect of knowledge in the writer. 

Why one evangelist should prefer to narrate in a general way, while another 
sm into particulars, is another question. In the present case, for example, why 

ave Matthew and Mark related in general terms, while Luke has gone into 

particulars? Why has John omitted both kinds of narration, i. 6. taken no no- 
tice at all of the behaviour of the malefactors? Why has Luke inserted many 
important narrations, which the other Evangelists have omitted? And vice 
versd, why have Matthew and John done the same? It is easy enough to ask 
such questions ; and as easy to see, that the answer to them can never be, that 
the writers were ignorant of all facts which they have not related. This is 
utterly improbable, nay absolutely impossible. Did not John and Matthew, both 
apostles and personal attendants on the Saviour, know more about him than 
they have related? The answer to this may be found in John 21 : 25. 

It is not want of knowledge, then, that is the cause, at any rate this is not the 
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and (I may add) by other writings also, too numerous to be here recount- 
ed. Nothing is said, in the history of the first persecution, of any Chris- 


only cause, of diversity as to matter and manner among the Evangelists. It 
depends on other causes, and must be sought for in the different views, impres- 
sions, and objects of the respective writers in regard to some particulars of their 
accounts, while they are all perfectly united in the same general object; differ- 
ent, I mean, notin the sense of being contradictory, but diverse in regard to the 
strength of impression which they made, or diverse in their appearance to the 
mind, because they were contemplated from positions that were different. 

In accordance with what is now remarked, we find the account of the de- 
moniacs (in Matt. 8: 28—34 and in the parallel passages), related in the plural 
by Matthew, and in the singular by Mark and Luke. How happens this? Not 
for want of knowledge in Matthew, who plainly was present on the occasion 
referred to, and must have known its true nature. But how could Luke and 
Mark relate the story of only one demoniac? I answer, that probably it is be- 
cause one was the principal agent in the whole transaction, and was the special 
subject of the story. The occurrence is thus related generally (if I may so 
express myself) by them; while Matthew, who was present, goes into particu- 
lars, and tells us of more than one demoniac. That he ascribes fierceness to 
both, results of course from his mode of narration, (just what is every day prac- 
tised), i. e. from ascribing to those associated the actions of one individual among 
them. 

The same remarks may be made on Matt. 20: 30—34, and the parallel pas- 
_ Sages ; where the diversity is just the same, Matthew using the plural,and Mark 

and Luke the singular. It is evident that Matthew was himself present, on this 
occasion ; comp. Matt. 20: 17. 

As to the other examples, the reader who will take the pains to compare Matt. 
28:1,7,8and Mark 16:1, 2,7, with Luke 23: 55,56. 24:1,9,10; and then 
the whole with John 20: 1, 2, will see that where a certain knowledge of the 
subject, a personal knowledge in regard to Matthew and John existed, yet there 
is a diversity in‘the mode of narration; John relating a fact in respect to one 
only of several concerned in it; while Matthew (as also Mark and Luke) re- 
lates the same fact as if several were concerned in it. But does this necessarily 
imply want of knowledge, or contradiction? I trow not; and if not, then I may 
still believe that the references made in the text above, and in the first part of 
this note, are releyant to the point in question, which is, whether the number (ei- 
ther plural or singular) which is employed, determines of course the particulars of 
any occurrence that is related, or even the state of the writer’s consciousness 
or knowledge in regard to those particulars. And the passages referred to shew 
thus much, viz. that where the principal thing merely in regard to any event, is 
the object aimed at by a narrator, he may employ the singular or the plural, just 
which best suits his mode of narration and conception ; while, at the same time, 
others may narrate in a different manner, having a specific object in view ; and all 
this, without any impeachment of the knowledge or veracity of either narrator. 

My apology for this long note, is the great importance of the subject, and not any 
desire of oppugning Prof. Bleek, whose moderation, ability, and critical acumen 
in general, I should be far from calling in question. But when that which 
would seem substantially to affect the credit of the Evangelists, is suggested, it 
is at least deserving of serious examination. 

If the reader has still any doubt on the principal question, whether the plura} 
is employed in a general way of narration when a specific and particular narration 
would demand the singular, let him compare Mark 7: 17 with Matt. 15:15; 
Matt. 14:17 and Mark 6: 38, with John 6: 8,9; Matt. 26:8and Mark 14: 4, 
with John 12: 4,5; Matt. 24:1, with Mark 13:1; Matt. 27: 37, with John 19: 
19; Matt. 27: 48 and Mark 4: 36, with John 19: 29. So in Luke 22 : 67, a ques- 
tion is ascribed to the multitude of the chief priests and scribes, which doubtless 
was put by one of them. In like manner the plural is used, where the nature of 
the case shews that the singular is meant, in John 11: 8. Luke 20: 21,39. 24:5 
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tians suffering martyrdom besides Stephen; nothing in Paul’s confession 
to the Saviour, which specifies the blood that he had shed. The conclu- 
sion seems to be, then, that only the blood of Stephen was shed on this 
occasion, although doubtless Paul then meant to add to the number of 
martyrs; he gave his vote for this purpose, Acts 26:10, and abused 
Christians in various ways, such as the spite and malice of Jews suggested. 
But they were not destroyed. It must be remembered, in regard to this 
persecution, that it was limited to Jerusalem; with the exception only, 
that Paul designed to extend it to Damascus, Acts 8:12. 26: 10. 

Saul’s conversion, however, appears to have put an end to this perse- 
cution ; for we read, after his first visit to Jerusalem, that the churches 
in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, were in a state of peace and prosperity, 
and were multiplied, Acts 9: 31. 

Persecution again broke out under Herod Agrippa, (about A. D. 44), 
who, to gain favour with the Jews, pretended great zeal for the law; and 
to do them a pleasure, he undertook to harass Christians. How widely 
he extended his efforts to vex them, the sacred historian has not told us ; 
it is simply said, that he undertook xoxaout τινας τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἐχκλησίας, 
and that he put to death James the brother of John, and cast Peter into 
prison, Acts 12: 1, 8, It is very probable, since Herod lived a part of his 
time at Cesarea, that he may have extended his vexations to the churches 
there, in order to increase his popularity in that city, which was the cap- 
ital of his kingdom. Be this as it may, we read of only one death on this 
occasion ; James he destroyed, ἀνεῖλε; but others, ἐκάκωσε. 

Herod died a short time after this, at Cesarea, smitten by a divine hand 
on account of his having impiously received praise as a God. With his 
death the persecution ceased; for the Roman procurators who followed, 
allowed of no open persecution. It was not until the departure of Festus, 
and before the arrival of his successor Albinus, (nineteen or twenty years 
after the persecution of Herod), that the Jews were again engaged in any 
open or violent outrages against Christians. James the younger, and 
some others with him, were then destroyed by Ananus the high priest. 
But this act of violence was disapproved by the considerate and sober 
part of the Jews ; and Ananus himself was thrust out of office, by the in- 
terference of the succeeding Roman governor, on account of this act of 
cruelty, Josephus Antiq. XX. These are all the persecutions unto blood, 
in Palestine and before the destruction of Jerusalem, of which we have 
any historical information. The last of these probably occurred, after the 
epistle to the Hebrews was written. Vexation proceeding from personal 
insult, contumely, excommunications, malice and blind fiery zeal, on the 
part of the unbelieving Jews, no doubt, the Christians in Palestine suffer- 
ed very frequently, during the period before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But restraint of personal liberty and destruction of property or of life, 
were not permitted by a Roman government, while the civil administra- 
tion of Judea was actually in their hands. 


(εἶπον). Matt. 15: 1,12. These instances are, indeed, more directly to the point 
of illustrating the plural form of expression in Acts 26:10, than those cited 
above ; and I am thankful for the remark of Prof. Bleek, which has occasioned 
me to seek for and to produce them. I trust the relevancy of these examples to 
the case in Acts 26: 10, will not be called in question. 
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Compare, now these. facts, (which I have not seen fully developed by 
any of the critics who have written on our epistle), with the passage 
which is at present under consideration. Our epistle is directed to Chris- 
tians as a body, and not. to the teachers or officers of the churches; for 
these are separately spoken of, Heb. 13:7, 17, and a salutation is sent 
to them Heb. 13: 24, as not being a direct party to the epistle, but a sepa- 
rate class of persons. The investigation which we have instituted shows 
that only teachers, and not private Christians, had suffered martyrdom in 
Judea. An epistle to private Christians in Palestine, then, and not ad- 
dressed to their teachers, might say, and might truly say, “ Ye have: not 
yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin ;” although some of their 
teachers had suffered martyrdom. 

Eichhorn, denying that our epistle was written to a church in Palestine, 
asks, as though it were incapable of contradiction, “ Did not blood often 
flow at Jerusalem, and (since this was the metropolis of the country) in 
Palestine at large?” And then he concludes it to be impossible, that our 
epistle should say to Hebrew Christians in Palestine, “Ye have not re- _ 
sisted unto blood.” But had he minutely investigated the history of these 
persecutions, he might have spared his conclusion, and refrained from the 
assurance with which it is stated. If however we should admit all that 
is contended for, viz. that in the persecution of the time of Stephen, and 
under Herod Agrippa, many private Christians were destroyed; even 
then, the passage of the epistle which we are considering, offers no for- 
midable difficulty. Plainly the principles of interpretation demand no 
more, than that what is said, in the verse under consideration, should 
have respect to the generations of Christians then living, and the perse- 
cution then pending when the epistle was written. One generation of 
Christians, who were adults, or in advanced life when they were convert- 
ed, (which might have been on or near the day of Pentecost), must have 
necessarily passed off the stage, in a period of about thirty years. But 
many of the generation now addressed may have been Christians, and 
probably were so, at the time when Herod persecuted the church ; which 
accords well with what our epistle says, “Remember former days, when, 
soon after your conversion, ye endured a great fight of afflictions,” 10 : 32 
—34. But after that, when Herod was dead, there was a remission of se- 
verities. Now again, the violence of the Jews had begun to shew itself; 
but the Roman government overawed it, so as to restrain it from shedding 
blood. Such a state of things agrees well with the language of our epis- 
tle. Ye have not, i. 6. in your present struggle, resisted unto blood. This 
expression has not necessarily any respect to preceding times of persecu- 
tion, but only to that which was then pending. In this way the laws of 
exegesis are satisfied. But if not, if the expression must be referred to 
past times, it is, as we have already seen, capable of historical vindication, 
when applied to the Hebrews. Private persons had not resisted unto blood. 

My apology for dwelling so long on this subject, is the interesting facts 
in the history of the church with which it is connected, and the hasty 
conclusions or imperfect investigations respecting it, which I have found in 
all the writers whom I have had opportunity to consult. Even Schroeckh, 
in his great work on Ecclesiastical History, has omitted any detail- 
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ed account of the primitive persecutions, and has given us nothing which 
is adapted to satisfy a particular inquirer. 

Oss. 3. ‘Heb. 13: 24, They of Italy salute you. What did the church 
in Italy know of the church in Palestine, that they should send salutations 
to them ? Or if, as most critics have averred, they of Italy means Priscilla 
and Aquila, how should the church of Palestine know any thing of these 
private Jews, who had only travelled from Rome to Corinth, from Corinth 
to Ephesus, and thence back again to Rome ?” 

In regard to the first part of this objection, it is sufficient to ask, How 
could Peter send a salutation from the church at Babylon, 1 Peter 5: 13, 
to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia? 1 
Peter 1:1. How could Paul, writing to the Corinthians from Ephesus, 
say: The churches of Asia salute you? 1 Cor. 16:19. Was then the 
church at Babylon personally acquainted with all those churches in Asia, 
to whom their salutation is sent by Peter? Or were the churches of Asia 
personally acquainted with the Corinthians? Neither the one, nor the 
other. Neither was necessary; for what is more common than saluta- 
tions, sent by a mutual friend, from some persons to others whom they 
have never seen ? 

But farther ; had they of Italy never heard of the church in Palestine ? 
And might they not sympathize with them in their trials and dangers, and 
send them an affectionate expression of their regard in a salutation ? Such 
objections cannot surely help to.support the cause, in aid of which they 
are adduced. 

As to Aquila and Priscilla, (if the οὗ ἀπὸ τὴς Ἰταλίας means them, which 
is very improbable), a sympathy in them, as Jews, for their Christian 
brethren in Palestine, is surely not a matter of wonder. And an expres- 
sion of this in a salutation, is as little so. , 

Oxzs. 4. ‘The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has in various places 
eulogized them for the charity which they had so cheerfully manifested, 
and continued to manifest, on various occasions, Heb. 6: 10; in particu- 
lar for their compassion towards those who were in bonds, i. 6. imprison- 
ed, 10: 32, seq. He exhorts them also to continue their benefactions of 
this nature, by a liberal] hospitality, Heb. 13: 1, 2,16. How could such 
things be addressed to the church in Palestine ; and how could they be 
praised for contributions to others, when they were so poor from the first, 
that they had even been assisted by the contributions of churches from 
abroad ἢ Γ 

But this argument fails of producing conviction, because it is built on 
an interpretation of the epistle which is not admissible, and on an assump- 
tion of facts altogether improbable and unsupported. The writer tells 
them, that God will not forget their labour of love, in that they have min- 
istered to the saints and do still minister, 6: 10; that they have had com- 
passion on those who were in bonds, 10: 34; that they must not forget to 
entertain strangers, 13: 2; and that God is well pleased with their sacrifi- 
ces of hospitality (zovvwriag), 13:16. Here is nothing said, or even inti- 
mated, of making contributions for churches abroad. They are com- 
mended for being liberal to the saints, who were in need or in prison ; 
and they are exhorted to continue their hospitality to strangers, i. e. to re- 
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ceive with liberality and kindness brethren that were strangers from 
abroad (probably preachers), who visited them. Who can doubt that a 
characteristic so peculiarly exhibited by Christians in general of the prim- 
itive age, was manifested by the churches in Palestine; a country which 
so many strangers visited ? 

But when it is said, that the church in Palestine was supported by con- 
tributions from abroad, why,should this be predicated, as it is by many 
critics, of all the Christian churches in Palestine? ‘There is no support 
for this opinion to be derived from history. When the famine occurred 
in the time of Claudius, Acts 11 : 27—30,a collection was made at Anti- 
och, and sent to Judea; which appears, however, to have been distribut- 
ed at Jerusalem, Acts 12:25. In respect to all the other collections 
mentioned in Paul’s epistles, Jerusalem is evidently the place for which 
they are destined. See Rom. 15: 25—31. 1 Cor. 16: 1—3. 2 Cor. 
VIII. 1X. εἰς ἁγίους; comp. 1 Cor. 16: 1—3. Gal. 2: 1—10. If now we 
consider the circumstances of the church at Jerusalem, this will not ex- 
cite any surprise. For first, in this metropolis Jewish zeal was more dis- 
played than elsewhere, and Christians here were, of course, peculiarly 
exposed to persecution and want. Secondly, the multitude of Christian 
Jews, who still resorted to the temple in order to pay their services there, 
and who would naturally consort with the Christians at Jerusalem, ren- 
dered necessary the charity of the churches abroad in order that the 
Christians of the Jewish metropolis might support their hospitality. But 
as to other churches in Palestine, we know nothing of their poverty. We 
know that many Christians in that country had possessions, and sold them 
in order to put the avails into the public treasury of the church, soon af- 
ter the day of Pentecost, Acts 2: 44, 45. Indeed it is beyond all bounds 
of probability to suppose that, of the many thousand Jews in Palestine 
who had become Christians, all were poor and in need of foreign charity. 
Poverty of this nature was not very common among the Jews, who were 
always an active and industrious nation. Above all, the supposition that 
the Hebrew Christians were unable to perform the common rites of hos- 
pitality, and to aid in any way such as were thrown into prison, or to fur- 
nish them with aliment, is destitute of every degree of probability ; and 
therefore it can form no solid objection to the idea, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews was addressed to some church or churches in Palestine. Why 
is it necessary to suppose that the church at Jerusalem, and that exelusive- 
ly, was addressed ? 

Moreover, the very objection itself affords an argument for the position 
which it is designed to oppose. In what country were the prisoners to 
whom compassion had been shewn? Prisoners they were, evidently, on 
account of their Christian faith, We have seen that neither liberty nor 
life was, at this period, in jeopardy abroad on account of religion, because 
of the restraint over the Jews exercised by the Roman government. We 
have no history that proves such jeopardy to have been matter of fact. 
The mere temporary imprisonment of Paul and Silas, on charge of sedi- 
tion, and as preparatory to trial (Acts xvi), proves nothing to the purpose. 
Accounts of other imprisonments besides this, out of Palestine, cannot be 
shewn in the history of the primitive church, at least within the Roman 
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provinces abroad. Palestine was the only place where Christians were 
imprisoned. Even when Paul went to Damascus, he expected to bring 
his prisoners to Jerusalem, Acts 9:2. Palestine then was the place, 
where compassion to Christian prisoners was needed, and where it was 
to be shewn; and there, as it scems to me, it was exhibited by those 
whom the epistle to the Hebrews addresses. 

Ors. 5. ‘Heb. 13: 23. “Know ye that our brother Timothy is set at 
liberty, ἀπολελυμένον, with whom, if he come soon, I will pay you a visit.” 
How could the church in Palestine know any thing of Timothy, who was 
never there ; and what particular concern can they be supposed to have 
had with a visit of Timothy to them ?’ 

But, first, it is altogether probable that Timothy was with Paul at Jeru- 
salem, during his last visit there, before his imprisonment. It is certain 
from Acts 20: 4, that Timothy set out with him and several others, from 
Troas, to go to Jerusalem ; and equally certain, that although the history 
of Paul’s voyage to Palestine, at that time, is traced with a minuteness 
that is unusual, not a word is mentioned of Timothy’s being left behind, 
or being separated for any time from him; although it is the custom of 
Luke to mention such a fact, whenever it occurs; 6. g. Acts 19: 22. 17: 
14. 20: 5, 18,14. Indeed it is altogether against probability, that Timothy 
would have separated from Paul on this occasion; for it was announced 
to Paul, on his way, that bonds and imprisonment awaited him at Jerusa- 
lem, Acts 21:4. 20:23; not to mention the desire which Timothy, 
who had been educated as a Jewish proselyte, must have had to see Je- 
rusalem and the interesting objects which it presented. 

The sequel of this journey was, that Paul was kept two years as a pris- 
oner at Cesarea ; with full liberty of access, however, to all his friends 
and acquaintance. Is there any probability that Timothy, who was so 
ardently attached to Paul as to have followed him every where, from the 
very first of his acquaintance with him, would have immediately deserted 
him; or even if he was then abroad, that he would not have come to aid 
his necessities ? So far then as the objection is built on Timothy’s igno- 
rance of the Jews in Palestine, or theirs of him, it appears altogether im- 
probable. 

Besides, even supposing Timothy had not been personally there, did 
not the churches there know that he was a favourite companion and help- 
er of Paul? And was he not commended to the Jews, by the fact that 
after he became a Christian, he had submitted to the rite of circumcision 
on their account? If Paul wrote the epistle in question, or any other per- 
son immediately connected with Timothy, he might very naturally give 
the churches in Palestine, and especially the church at Cesarea, informa- 
tion that he was sent away (ἀπολελυμένον) or set at liberty, and that when 
he should return, he would pay them a visit in his company. 

Oxs. 6. ‘But how could Paul pray to be restored to the churches in 
Palestine ? Hebrews 13: 19. He had just been sent to Rome as a prison- 
er, by the persecuting spirit of the Jews of Palestine ; how could he ex- 
pect or wish to return thither again Ὁ’ 

This objection is built on the supposition, that Paul was the author of 
our epistle. Conceding this point then, for the sake of argument, it may 
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be asked, in reply, If Paul had been at Rome, and was dismissed there by 
the emperor himself, on an appeal to him personally as judge in respect 
to the Jews, might not the apostle well expect that the Jews would in fu- 
ture be overawed, and not venture to attack him again on account of his 
religion? Besides, it was only at Jerusalem, that he was exposed to dan- 
gerous persecution. At Cesarea, he remained a kind of prisoner at large, 
without any tumult or excitement, for two whole years. Might he not 
desire to be restored to the brethren there, who had treated him in a 
friendly manner, and administered to his necessities while he was among 
them as a prisoner? Besides, Paul was not a man to be deterred from a 
desire to go, or from actually going, to any place where he thought it his 
duty to go, by any prospect of persecution or of sufferings ; as his history 
abundantly testifies. | 

Ors. 7. ‘The Ebionites, a sect made up of Palestine Jews, appear to 
have known nothing of the epistle to the Hebrews. How could this be, 
if it had been directed to any of the churches in Palestine ?” 

If Paul was the author of this epistle, then it is very easy to answer 
this objection ; for the Ebionites rejected all the epistles of Paul from their 
canon, (as Eusebius expressly testifies), because Paul every where appears 
in them, wherever occasion demands it, in opposition to a Judaizing spir- 
it. They, on the other hand, separated from other Christians, out of 
zeal for the rites of the Jewish law. Nay, the manner in which Eusebi- 
us mentions this fact, seems to imply that the Ebionites were acquainted 
with the epistle to the Hebrews, and rejected it, together with Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles ; for Eusebius reckoned this epistle to be certainly 
one of Paul’s; and he mentions the rejection of Paul’s epistles by these 
sectarians, in a manner which seems to imply, that the whole of these epis- 
tles, as reckoned by himself, were rejected by them.* : 

To the-same purpose Irenaeus testifies, Advers. Haeres. I. 26, “ Apos- 
tolum Paulum [Ebionitae] recusant, apostatam eum legis dicentes.” 

Moreover, if some other person, and not Paul, had been the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, the sentiments which it contains respecting the 
Jewish ritual, would have occasioned its rejection from the canon of the 
Kbionites. That they did not retain it, then, as part of their New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, is no argument against its having been directed to the 
church in Palestine. : 

Opes. 8. ‘But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to the church 
in Palestine, why was it not written in the dialect of that country, instead 
of the Greek language ? Is it not improbable, that any writer would ad- 
dress in Greek, Jews who spoke the Hebrew language ?” 


* Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. ui. 27) says, that the Ebionites rejected att. Paul’s epis- 
tles, because they believed him to be an apostate from the law, οὗτοι δὲ τοῦ μὲν 
ἀποστόλου πάσας τὰς ἐπιστολὰς ἀρνητέας ἠγοῖντο εἶναι δεῖν, ἀποοτάτην ἀποκαλ- 
οὔντες αὑτὸν τοῦ νόμου. Νον as in Lib. 11. 25 of the same author, the epistle 
to the Hebrews is implicitly reckoned as one of Paul's epistles, and clearly as 
one of the books of Scripture which are owodoyovmevoe, (comp. Lib. 111. 25 and 111. 
3), it appears that Eusebius means to say, that the Ebionites rejected the epistle 
to the Hebrews, for he undoubtedly held this to be one of Paul’s. Of course, 
he supposes the Ebionites to have been acquainted with it, or to have had oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with it. 
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There are critics, both of ancient and modern times, who maintain that 
the original epistle was in Hebrew; believing, as Jerome says, that the au- 
thor ut Hebraeus, Hebraeis Hebraicée scripsit. But as Iam not persuaded 
of the correctness of this opinion, I will not advance it here, as a reply to 
the objection which we are now considering. 

It is well known, and abundantly evident from the writings of the New 
Testament, that the Greek language was generally understood more or 
less over all hither Asia. The conquests of Alexander and the govern- 
ments established by him, had made Greek the language of courts, of lit- 
erature, and of all well informed people. In the larger and more com- 
mercial towns, this knowledge extended in some measure to the common 
people, as well as to those of a more elevated rank.* 

The Greek votaries, who went up to Jerusalem every year to perform 
their religious services there, must have rendered the Greek language 
somewhat current in the metropolis. It was the language by which all 
the inhabitants of western Asia, when they met as strangers, held inter- 
tercourse with one another. If the epistle to the Hebrews, then, was 
written in Greek, and directed to the church at Jerusalem, it might have 
been understood by them. 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Cesarea, there is still 
more reason to suppose it would have been easily understood there. In 
that city, there were a great multitude of Greeks, even a majority of its 
inhabitants, Joseph. Bell. Jud. ITI. 14. p. 854. edit. Colon., πλέον tp’ λ- 
λήγνων ἐποικουμένην. The Jews who lived there were, in general, men de- 
voted to commerce, or to concerns of a public nature, and must have 
well understood the Greek language. No serious difficulty, then, lies in 
the way of supposing that this epistle was sent to some part of Palestine, 
and that it was intelligible there, although written in the Greek language. 

On the other hand, is it not apparent that the author of our epistle de- 
signed it should be encyclical, so that Jews far and near might ultimately 
peruse it, in order that they might become weaned from their attachment 
to the Levitical rites, and substitute Christianity in the place of the Mosa- 
ic religion? Such a design would have been in some measure” defeated 
by writing it in Hebrew ; for Greek was by far the most general language. 

Taking all these facts into view, that it was written in Greek does not 
appear to constitute any solid objection to its having been directed to some 
part of Palestine. 

Prof. Bleek, in his Review before cited, chooses to account for the 
epistle being written in Greek, by suggesting the probability, that ‘the 
writer was not acquainted with the Hebrew language as then spoken ;’ 
a supposition, he intimates, which is the more probable, inasmuch as the 
quotations from the Old Testament in the epistle to the Hebrews, shew 
that the writer was not acquainted with the Scriptural Hebrew. The 
manifestly frequent Hebraisms of the epistle, however, (see § 32), are 
against both of these suppositions. The internal evidence, that the at 


* See this wee illustrated, in a very able and satisfactory manner, by Hag, 
Finleit. in das N. Test. Theil II. § 10, a translation of which is given in the 
Biblical Repository, Vol. I. No. 3. 
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tle comes from the hand of ‘a Hebrew, seems to be as convincing, on the 
whole, as it is in regard to the other New Testament books. I am aware 
how often the contrary has been asserted; but when has it been proved 2 
I have actually produced the Hebraisms of the epistles, and those who do 
but repeat over the assertion of Origen, that “the epistle is better Greek, 
(:ξλληνικωτέρα) than Paul’s,” are bound either to shew that these are not 
Hebraisms, or to concede that it was possible for Origen to make a mis- 
take in a matter of taste and style ; in respect to either of which, I have 
yet to learn, that he can be accounted a skilful arbiter. 

Oxs. 9. ‘ How could this epistle have been dirécted to Palestine, when the 
ground of argument in it, in several places, is furnished by the Septuagint 
version, and not by the Hebrew Scriptures ? How could Jews in Palestine 
be convinced, by an appeal of this nature ?’ 

But who does not know, that the Palestine Jews of that day regarded 
the Septuagint version as being of divine authority? Josephus gives full 
credit to the account of Aristeas, respecting the miraculous manner in 
which this version was made ; as may be seen in his Antiq. XII. 2. edit. 
Colon. There could be no danger that the :Jews of Palestine would ob- 
ject to such an appeal, or to such a mode of argument. 


REsuutT. 


I have now examined all the objections against the opinion that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Palestine, with which I have met, 
and which seem to be of sufficient magnitude to deserve attention. I am 
unable to perceive that they are very weighty; and surely they come 
quite short of being conclusive. On the other hand, the positive proof, I 
acknowledge, is only of a circumstantial nature, and falls short of the 
weight which direct and unequivocal testimony in the epistle itself would 
possess. But uniting the whole of it together; considering the intimate 
knowledge of Jewish rites, the strong attachment to their ritual, and the 
special danger of defection from Christianity in consequence of it, which 
the whole texture of the epistle necessarily supposes; and combining 
these things with the other circumstances above discussed ; I cannot. re- 
sist the impression, that the universal opinion of the ancient church re- 
specting the persons to whom our epistle was addressed, was well found- 
ed, being built upon early tradition and the contents of the epistle; and 
that the doubts and difficulties thrown in the way, by modern and recent 
critics, are not of sufficient importance to justify us in relinquishing the 
belief, that Palestine Christians were addressed by the epistle to the He- 
brews. ‘Thousands of facts, pertaining to criticism and to history, are be- 
lieved and treated as realities, which have less support than the opinion 
that has now been examined. 

There remains but one question more, relative to the original destina- 
tion of this epistle, concerning which inquiry is now to be made. 
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§ 11. Was it directed to aux the churches in Palestine, or only to ont ἢ And 
if only to one, was this the church at Jerusalem, or at some other place? ᾿ 


This question cannot be answered, as is sufficiently evident from what 
has been already said, by adducing any direct testimony concerning it. 
Probability made out from circumstantial evidence, is all, at the most, 
which criticism can achieve. Perhaps it may fail even in respect to this. 

While engaged in the investigations necessary to complete the views 
above presented, it often occurred to me as possible, that the epistle to 
the Hebrews might have been originally directed to the church at Cesa- 
rea. Perhaps I may venture to say, that there are at least some specious 
grounds of probability, that this was the case. ‘The reasons of this opinion 
I will now briefly state. 

Cesarea (Καισάρεια παράλιος, Cesarea by the sea) was built by Herod 
the Great in a most splendid manner, and named by him in honour of the 
Roman emperor Augustus. Previously to this, it was an insignificant 
village called Στράτωνος πύργος, the tower of Strato. Although it lay out 
of the district of Judea, (as anciently defined by the Jews), and within 
the borders of Phenicia, yet it was within the Roman procuratorship of 
Judea, and was the capital of the Roman prefects or procurators. Jo- 
sephus calls it “the greatest city of Judea,” and says, (as has been already 
mentioned) , that the majority of the inhabitants were Greeks, Bell. Jud. III. 
14, p. 854. edit. Colon. 

Here Cornelius, the first convert to the Christian faith from the Gentiles, 
was stationed. On the occasion of his conversion a church was gathered 
here, and the miraculous gifts of the Spirit imparted to it, Acts 10 : 44—48. 
This was the earliest church that was gathered out of the ancient limits of 
Judea. ; 

Paul had repeated opportunities for acquaintance with Christians here. 
After his first journey to Jerusalem, he returned to Tarsus through Cesa- 
rea, Acts 9:30. After preaching at Corinth, and on going to revisit the 
churches in Asia, Paul landed here, Acts 18: 22. On his fourth visit to 
Palestine, he lodged here at the house of Philip the Evangelist, one of the 
seven deacons named in Acts vi. Here he abode many days, ἡμέρας 
σιλείους, Acts 21: 8—10. Here, at the time just mentioned, when Agabus 
had_ predicted that in case Paul went to Jerusalem he would be bound as 
a culprit there and delivered up to the heathen tribunals, the men of the 
place (οὗ ἐντόπιοι), as well as his own travelling companions, besought 
him with tears and strong entreaties to refrain from going thither, Acts 
21: 12, 19. 

When, after this, he had been up to Jerusalem, and was sent away un- 
der a guard of Roman soldiers, he was brought again to Cesarea. There 
he remained two whole years, a kind of prisoner at large, none of his 
. friends being forbidden to approach or assist him, Acts 24: 23, 27. 

At Cesarea dwelt a rich and powerful body of Jews. In the time of 
Felix, these Cesarean Jews, boasting of their riches and of Herod as the 
founder of the city, treated with contempt the Syrian part of the popula- 
tion. This raised a tumult, and at last occasioned mutual assaults, in 
which the Syrians were worsted. Felix was obliged to check the over- 
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bearing power of the Jewish party, by commissioning the Roman sol- 
diery to kill and plunder them, Antiq. Jud. XX. 6. p. 695, edit. Colon. 

It appears also, that the Jews here were strong zealots for the temple 
worship. Herod Agrippa, while king of Judea, very probably in order to 
ingratiate himself with the rich men of this his capital, as well as with 
those of Jerusalem, pretended a very strong zeal for Judaism. This he 
exhibited by causing James the brother of John to be slain with the 
sword, by imprisoning Peter, and by vexing others of the church, Acts 
12:1 seq. Now considering that Cesarea was his capital, and that to 
ingratiate himself with the Jews there, who were rich and powerful, 
would be a great object for a prince so wholly devoted as he was to the 
interests of ambition ; is it probable that his vexations of the church were’ 
limited to Jerusalem 7 

Let us now put all these facts together, and compare them with the 
contents of our epistle, on the supposition that Paul wrote it. From the 
epistle to the Hebrews it no where appears, that the writer was the first 
teacher of the church whom he addresses; but the contrary is plainly 
implied. Now history tells us, that Peter planted the church at Cesarea, 
and not Paul, Acts x. The teachers of the church addressed in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, are applauded without any exception as to their doc- 
trine or behaviour; and so this might well be, for the first teachers at 
Cesarea were apostles and primitive evangelists. Philip the evangelist 
was stationed there, when Paul made his last visit to Jerusalem, Acts 
21:8 seq.; and this Philip had four daughters who were prophetesses, 
i. e. teachers of the Christian religion. Does not this shew a flourishing 
state of the church there? The persons to whom the epistle to the He- 
brews is addressed, had often bestowed charity to relieve the necessities 
of Christians, and particularly of those who were imprisoned, Heb. 10: 
34. 6:10. How aptly this fits the circumstances of Paul among the 
Cesareans, it is easy to perceive. He was a prisoner among them for 
the space of two years. Well might he say, “Ye had compassion τοῖς 
δεσμοῖς μου, on my bonds,” as the common text reads; or (which comes 
after all to the same thing) τοῖς δεσμίοις, on the imprisoned. It was Paul’s 
gratitude for this, which probably led him to speak of it repeatedly ; and 
80 it stands in the epistle to the Hebrews. The eulogy which the writer 
of that epistle bestows on those whom he addresses, certainly becomes 
very significant, on supposition that it was written by Paul under such ἡ 
circumstances. 

The Hebrews addressed in our epistle had been early made converts 
to Christianity, 5:12. 10:82. The church at Cesarea was the first 
gathered out of the ancient limits of Judea. Its first converts, indeed, 
were Gentile proselytes, Acts x.; but it cannot with any probability be 
supposed, flourishing as it was when Paul paid his last visit to it before 
his imprisonment (Acts 21:8 seq.), that there were no Jews who belong- 
ed to it; for Cesarea contained (as we have seen) a large number of He- 
brew residents. Herod Agrippa persecuted the church in A. Ὁ, 44, 
which was some twenty years before the epistle to the Hebrews was writ- 
ten; and Cesarea was Herod’s capitol. May not the Christians in it 
have suffered at that time? The Hebrews mentioned in our epistle, had 
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lost their property in some early persecution, and had been imprisoned, 
10: 32 seq.; and the persecuting Herod who had the power of life and 
death, had also the power of confiscation and imprisonment; for he was 
made a sovereign by the Roman emperor. Under him the church at 
Cesarea may have experienced, and very probably did experience, such 
vexations. Certainly the church at Jerusalem experienced them at this 
time, Acts 12: 1 seq. 

The epistle to the Hebrews presents images drawn from the Grecian 
games and public shows, 10: 32. 12:1seq. At Cesarea, Herod the 
Great had instituted all the Grecian games, and built a splendid theatre ; 
so that such allusions would be very forcible and pertinent, if addressed 
to those who lived there. 'The writer of our epistle mentions Timothy to 
the church whom he addresses, as his special friend, and one in whom 
they would feel a deep interest ; and as Timothy, it cannot well be doubt- 
ed, was at Cesarea with Paul more or less of the time that he was a pris- 
oner there for two years, the church at that place must have been well 
acquainted with him. Paul requests their prayers, that he himself may 
be restored to them, 18 : 19; and the frequent visits which he had made 
the Cesareans, the strong attachment they had manifested to him, and the 
long residence he had made among them, correspond well with a re- 
quest so plainly founded in their affectionate regard for him, and in his 
for them. 

Again; Cesarea was only two days’ journey from Jerusalem, and the 
Jews there were zealots for the traditions of their fathers. Resistance 
to the Roman power, which finally brought on the destruction of the 
Jewish commonwealth, first began here, from the wounded spirit of Jew- 
ish pride and national feeling. These facts render it probable, that the 
Jews there had a full and intimate acquaintance with all the Mosaic ritual ; 
and that the Christian Jews must, from the power, wealth, and overbear- 
ing spirit of the others, have been hard pressed, (by persecution on the 
one hand, and the imposing pomp of the temple service on the other), to 
make defection from the Christian religion, Finally, as the majority of 
the inhabitants here were Greeks, and of course the current language in 
this splendid capital was Greek, this may account for it, that our epistle 
was written in Greek instead of the Palestine dialect. From this place 
it could not fail to be circulated abroad ; as there must have been comers 
and goers to and from this place, from all parts of Palestine. For Paul 
to subscribe his name to the epistle was not necessary, in case he sent it 
by a friend, as doubtless he must have done ; and besides this, the cirecum- 
stances mentioned in it, of being restored to them, and of coming to them 
with Timothy, would be sufficient of themselves to disclose the author to 
the Cesarean Christians. And designed, as the letter in all probability 
was, to be a circular among the Jews, they who were abroad, reading it 
without the name of the author, would not so readily have those preju- 
dices awakened, which had lately shewn themselves to be very violent 
among the Jews who were zealous for the honor of the Mosaic law, 
whenever Paul had made his appearance among them. 

I grant, at once, that all this is supposition. But in the absence of all 
positive testimony, if a supposition can be presented, which contains 
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nothing improbable in itself, and explains a variety of characteristic pas- 
sages in our epistle, and accords well with the facts which history has 
recorded, may it not be regarded, at least, as presenting a probability, un- 
til the fallacy of it be exposed, or a more probable one be advanced ? 

The points of coincidence just recited, forced themselves upon me un- 
sought and unexpected, in the course of my investigation. ‘They are not 
offered from the love of novelty, nor with any overweening confidence as 
to the approbation which others may give them. 

But while I thus present what may be said in favour of Cesarea, as 
the place to which our epistle was directed ; I must not endeavour to 
conceal from my readers, that there are serious difficulties in the way of 
the supposition in question. As I have no favourite theory to support, in 
respect to this matter, I shall suggest them fully, and without hesitation. 

One objection to the view here given seems to be, that the church at 
Cesarea, in the time of Ovigen and Eusebius, (both of whom lived there) , 
do not appear to have retained a tradition that our epistle was directed to 
them. At least, neither of these fathers, so far as I know, make mention 
of such a tradition; which they probably might have done, had it existed 
in their times. Still, if our epistle was designed to be a circular, and for 
that reason, a direction to any particular church was omitted in it, the 
Cesarean church, if they were the first who received it, might not have 
considered it appropriately theirs, in the same manner as the Corinthians, 
Galatians, and others, did the letters addressed to them. 

Another objection to the idea that our epistle was directed to the church 
at Cesarea, may be drawn from the probability, that the church there 
must have consisted in part of Gentiles ; especially as Greeks constituted 
a majority of the population of that city. What was really fact, however, 
in regard to this, at the time when the epistle was written, we have no 
historical means of ascertaining. It is certainly a very possible case, that, 
at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was written, the church at 
Cesarea might have been principally made up of Jews; or at least have 
contained a majority of members, who were Hebrews. Or there may 
have been more than one church at Cesarea, (a thing not improbable) ; 
and the Jews there, who were such uncommon zealots for the law, might 
have established a religious community of their own, separate from that 
of the Gentile Christians, whom the former would regard with an eye of 
jealousy, if not of distrust. But independently of all this, one may easily 
suppose, that if the author of our epistle designed it for the good of the 
Hebrews in general, he would have written just in the manner which he 
has adopted, whether the church whom he addressed contained some 
Gentiles or not. 

It is another circumstance, mor eover, which seems to make against the 
supposition in question, that our epistle takes no notice of any relation of 
the Jews to the Gentiles, in the church of Christ ; and does not enter into 
a discussion of matters usually disputed between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. And to this we must add, that the liberal spirit of the Cesa- 
rean Christians towards Paul while a prisoner there, and at other times, 
renders it somewhat difficult to suppose that they had become such zeal- 
ous Judaizers, as our epistle seems to imply that those were to whom it is 
addressed. 


in favour of the point in question, cannot be made with propriety. The 
most which I would say here is, that some reasons apparently specious, 
seem to offer themselves in favour of the supposition, that our epistle was 
originally sent to the church at Cesarea. At the same time, other con- 
siderations seem to make against this view of the subject. 

Nothing certain, then, can be determined, as to the particular place. 
To the churches in general in Palestine, the epistle could not have been 
first sent, inasmuch as it has so many local and personal implications in it. 
To Jerusalem it may have been directed. Such was the opinion of the 
ancients in general, and this is the opinion which Bleek has recently de- 
fended. Difficulties may be raised against this; especially if Paul be 
considered as the author of our epistle. Yet none of them are invinci- 
ble. It might well be questioned, also, whether a church at Jerusalem, 
the metropolis of all proselytes as well as Jews, would be as likely to be 
purely Jewish, as one in some other part of Palestine; see Acts 7: 1. 
After all, then, we must perhaps leave the epistle, as the writer has left it, 
without a particular address ; and content ourselyes with saying, ‘We do 
not know.’ A salutary lesson for critics to learn, now and then, and one 
which they would do well to learn oftener than they yet have done. 


§ 12. Antiquity and canonical authority of the epistle. 


Its antiquity may be established by evidence internal and external. 
The allusions made to the temple service in the epistle itself, necessarily 
imply that this service was then performed when the letter was written ; 
e. g. Heb. 9: 9, “ Which [former tabernacle with its services] was a signi- 
ficant emblem in respect to the present time ; in which gifts and sacrifices 
are offered, that cannot render tranquil the conscience of him who per- 
forms this service.” Again, in chap. 8: 4, 5, the writer says, “For if he 
[Jesus] had performed his service on earth, then he could not be a priest ; 
seeing there are priests, who, according to the prescription of the iaw, per- 
form their service in a tabernacle which is merely a copy of the heavenly 
one.” Both of these passages clearly imply that the temple rites were 
then performed, at the time when the writer composed our epistle. 

Now as the whole temple service ceased with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A. D. 70, it is clear that our epistle must have been written be- 
fore that period ; and consequently it belongs to the apostolic age. 

Another argument also in proof of this is, that the particular views 
which the epistle throughout gives of temptation to apostasy, are evident- 
ly grounded on the then existing rites of the Jewish temple-worship. 
The state of feeling among the Jews at large, (which resulted from strong 
attachment to these rites, and the zeal with which their views of these 
things were maintained), and their extreme jealousy of every thing which 
had a tendency to diminish the supposed importance of their ritual, to- 
gether with ithe imposing splendour and magnificence of the Levitical 
ceremonies, as then practised, all concurred to tempt those Hebrews who 
had embraced Christianity, and renounced the common views of their 
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countrymen, to relapse into their former views and habits. The shape in 
which this whole subject presents itself in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
manifestly implies that the Levitical institutions were then in full vigour. 
Of course, the age in which this was the case must have been the apos- 
tolic one. 

It is equally plain, that our epistle was written in the latter part of the 
apostolic age. Those whom it addresses are represented as having been 
Christians long enough to be qualified, had they been properly attentive 
to their duty in learning the principles of Christianity,-to become teachers 
of it, 5:12. The former days, when they were first enlightened, are 
spoken of by the writer, 10 : 32, in distinction from the time then current. 
They are addressed also as having witnessed the death of their first 
teachers, 13: 7; and their then present teachers are commended to their 
affectionate regard, 13:17. All these circumstances imply that some 
time must have passed away since the gospel was first preached among 
them, and they had been converted to Christianity. In other words, the 
epistle must been written in the latter part of the apostolic age. The 
specific year I shall not here endeavour to ascertain, as it will hereafter 
be a subject of inquiry. 

With the internal marks of antiquity exhibited by the epistle itself, cor- 
responds the external testimony that can be gathered respecting it. Cle- 
ment of Rome is the most important witness that can be adduced, in re- 
gard to the point before us. His epistle to the Corinthians, (commonly 
named his first epistle*), is the most considerable, certainly the most im- 
portant and best authenticated, relic of ecclesiastical antiquity which be- 
longs to the first century of the Christian era. According to the general 
voice of the ancients, the author of this epistle is the Clement whom Paul 
mentions as one of his fellow labourers, and as having his name written 
in the. book of life, Philip. 4:3. He was the third bishop of Rome, ac- 
cording to Irenaeus (contra Haeres. II. 3), Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. II. 13. 
15, 21. 34. 38), and Jerome (Viri Illust., Clemens). In the name of the 
church at Rome, and as their bishop, he addressed an epistle to the church 
at Corinth. This epistle, as all agree, must have been written within the 
first century ; probably about A. D. 96. Several critics of high reputation 
are disposed to assign to it a much earlier date. For example, Pearson, 
Pagi, Dodwell, Wake, and Le Clerc, date it at a period antecedent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, i. 6. before A. D. 70. If their opinion be cor- 


* Itis called first, because there is a second which bears his name, and which 
has usually been printed in connection with the first. The first was so greatly 
esteemed by the churches in the early ages, that it was read publicly to Christian 
assemblies. in like manner as the hooks of the New Testament. Itis very often 
cited, with great encomiums, by nearly all the Christian fathers. It has been as- 
sailed, indeed, by a few critics in modern times; and what relic of antiquity has 
not? It doubtless, like most ancient books, has suffered somewhat in regard to 
the purity of its text, by frequent transcription and by negligence. But, on the 
whole, it is a venerable and a precious relic of the primitive age of Christianity ; 
and it is very generally admitted to be such.—The second epistle is quoted by 
none of the early fathers; and it differs in style and method so much from the 


Jjirst, that there can scarcely be a doubt of its spuriousness. Vide Clem. Rom. 
edit. Wotton. p. cevi. 
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rect, the testimony of Clement’s epistle will be still stronger in proof of 
the antiquity and authority of our epistle to the Hebrews ; for this testi- 
mony, in such a case, must have been given within some eight or ten 
years after our epistle was written, and during the apostolic age. But be 
this as it may, I am willing to assume the latest date, which can with any 
shew of probability be assigned to Clement’s epistle, viz. A. D. 96; for 
this will be only about thirty years after the epistle to the Hebrews was 
most probably written. 

It will be seen in the sequel, that the testimony of Clement will serve 
to cast light upon the two points of inquiry which constitute the object 
of the present section, viz. the antiquity and the canonical authority of 
our epistie. 

I shall first exhibit the evidence that Clement has quoted this epistle, 
and then subjoin some remarks on his testimony. I enter into the exam- 
ination of this matter the more formally and fully, because of the impor- 
tant bearing which the testimony of a writer so early and respectable as 
Clement, must evidently have upon the authority of our epistle, and indi-. 
rectly upon its origin; and also because the subject has been (at least so 
it seems to me) imperfectly treated, and passed over with a slight exam- 
ination, by nearly all the critics whom I have had an opportunity to con- 
sult. 

It is a singular circumstance, that no book of the New Testament should 
have been so frequently quoted by Clement as the epistle to the Hebrews. 
That such is the fact any one may satisfy himself, who will take the pains 
to examine his quotations as referred to in Wotton’s edition of this author, 
or the detail of them as exhibited by Lardner, Credibil. of Gosp. Hist. I. 
Ρ. 49 seq. ; 

The quotations made by Clement from the epistle to the Hebrews may 
be arranged under four different classes ; viz, 


I. 
Passages in which the exact words, or nearly 50; of the epistle are quoted. 


HeBREWS. CLEMENT. 


No. 1. 
1:3 Ὃς ὧν ἀπαΐγασμα τῆς δόξης 
.. 4, Τοσούτῳ κρείττων 
γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων ὅσῳ διαφο- 
ρώτερον παρ᾽ αὑτοὺς κεκληρονόμηκεν 
ὄνομα. 

7. «Δέγει: Ὃ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους 
ait? πνεύματα, καὶ τοὺς λειτουργοὺς 
αὑτοῦ πυρὸς φλόγα. 

5. Τίνι γὰρ εἶπέ ποτε τῶν ἀγγέ- 
λων idg μου εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον 
γεγέννηχα σε; 

13. Πρὸς τίνα δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων 
εἰρηχκέ ποτε Κάϑου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, 
ἕως ἂν ϑῶ τοὺς ἐχϑρούς σου ὑπαπό- 
διον τῶν ποδῶν σου; 


No. 1. 

Cap. 36. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαΐγασμα τῆς 
μεγαλοσύνης αὐτοῦ, τοσούτῳ μείζων 
ἐστὶν ἀγγέλων ὅσῳ διαφορώτερον Ov- 
ομα κεκληρογόμηκε. 


Τέγραπται γὰρ οὕτως" Ὃ ποιῶν 
τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὑτὸ πνεύματα, καὶ 
τοὺς λειτουργοὺς αὑτοῦ πυρὸς φλόγα. 

’Ent δὲ τῷ υἱῷ αὑτοῦ, οὕτως εἶπεν 
ὃ δεσπότης" υἱός μου εἰ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμε- 
θον γεγέννηκά σε... καὶ πάλιν λέγει 
πρὸς αὐτόν: Κάϑου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, 
ἕως ἃν ϑῶ τοὺς ἐχϑρούς σου ὑποπόδ:-- 
ον τῶν ποδὼν σου. 
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HEBREWS. 


No. 2. 


Heb. 6:18..... ἐν οἷς ἀδύνατον 
ψεύσασϑαι ϑεόν. 


No. 3. 
Heb. 11: 37......aouijldoy ἐν 
μηλωταῖς, ἐν αἰγείοις δέρμασι. 
Νο. 4. 


Heb. 10: 37. Ἔτι γὰρ μικρὸν ὅσον 
ὅσον, ὃ ἐρχόμενος ἥξευ καὶ οὐ χρογιεῖ. 


CLEMENT. 


No. 2. 


Cap. 27.... οὐδὲν 740 ἀδύνατον 
παρὰ τῷ ϑεῷ, εἰ μὴ τὸ ψεύσασϑαι. 


No. 3. 


Cap. 17. οἵτινες ἐν δέρμασιν αἰἱγεί-- 
οἰς καὶ μηλωταῖς περιεπάτησαν. 


Νο. 4. 


Cap. Mee wins ἐσισενιμαξννγούδης 
καὶ τῆς γραφῆς" ὅτι ταχὺ ἥξει καὶ οὐ 
χρονιεῖ. 


Π. 


Passages containing the same sentiment, with more or less contraction of the expression, or an 
exchange of the original word for a synonymous one. 


No. 5 


Heb. 4: 12....:. καὶ κριτικὸς ἐν- 
ϑυμήσεων καὶ ἐννοιῶν καρδίας. 


No. 6. 


Heb. 11:5. Πίστει Εγὼχ paren 
τοῦ μὴ ἰδεῖν ϑάνατον. 


¥ Πίστει χρηματισϑεὶς Noe. 


8. Πίστει καλούμενος ᾿Αβραὰμ ὑ ὑπ-- 
ἤκουσεν ἐξελϑεῖν εἰς τὸν τόπον, κ. τ. }. 


91. Πίστει ‘Paws ἣ ἡ πόρνη οὗ συν-- 
«πώλετο τοὺς ἀπειϑήσασι, δεξαμένη 
τοὺς κατασχόπους mat εἰρήγης. 


Νο. ὅ 


_Cap. Bie 0 i οὐδὲν λέληϑεν αὐτὸν 
τῶν ἑγγοιῶν ἡμῶν, ovds τῶν διαλογισ-- 
μῶν ὧν ποιούμεϑα. 

(Again, near the end) ++. ἐρευ-- 
γητὴς γάρ ἐστιν ἐννοιῶν καὶ ἐνθυ- 
μήσεων. 


Νο. 6. 


Cap. 9..... Ἐνὼχ, ὃς ἐν ὑπακοῇ 
δίκαιος εὑρεϑεὶς μετετέϑη, καὶ οὐχ 
εὑρέϑη αὐτοῦ ϑάνατος. 


.... Nae πιστός εὑρεϑεὶς. ee 


Cap. 10. ᾿Αβραὰμ «οὐ πιστὸς εὗ-- 
geo ἐν τῷ αὐτὸν ὑπήκοον γενέσϑαι 
τοῖς ῥήμασιν τοῦ Θεοῦ, οὗτος δὶ ὑπα-- 
κοῆς ἐξῆλϑεν ἐκ τῆς γῆς, He. τ. Ae 


Cap. 12. Διὰ πίστιν καὶ φιλοξε-- 
γίαν ἐσώϑη ἹῬΡαὰβ ἢ πόρνη. 


© 
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III. 


Passages which are a paraphrastic imitation of the epistle to the Hebrews ; or in which the style 
or phraseology of this epistle is more or less exhibited. 


HEBREWS. 


No. 7. 


Heb. 11: 36—39. Ἕτεροι δὲ éun- 
αιγμῶν καὶ μαστίγων πεῖραν ἔλαβον, 
ἔτι δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φυλακῆς. ᾿Ελιϑάσ-- 
ϑησαν, ἔπρίσϑησαν, ἐπειράσϑησαν, & ἐν 
φόνῳ μαχαίρας ἀπέϑανον .. .. καὶ οὗ-- 
Tor πᾶντες μαρτυρηϑέντες διὰ τῆς 
σίστεως. 


No. 8. 


Heb. 12: 1, 2. . 2+. τοσοῦτον ἔχον-- 
τες περικείμενον ἡμῖν γέφος μαρτύρων 
eee ὑπομενῆς 1 τρέχωμεν τὸν προ- 
κείμενον ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα" ἀφορῶντες εἷς 
τὸν τῆς πίστεως ἀρχηγόν, % τ. λ. 


No. 9. 


Heb. 12: 5—11. (comp. Prov. 3: 
11, 12.) ..... vié pov, μὴ ὀλιγώρει 
πιιδείας «Κυρίου, μηδὲ ἐκλύου ὗ Un αὖ- 
τῷ ἐλεγχόμενος. “Ὃν γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ Κύ- 
© 9106, | παιδεύει, μαστιγοῖ δὲ πάντα 
υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται ἀρ εν ἘΝ ΔΝ ἐκ 
κατὰ τὸ δοκοῦν αὐτοῖς ἐπαίδευον [ἡ- 
μᾶς], ὃ δὲ [ϑεὸς] ἐπὶ τὸ συμφέρον, 
εἰς τό μεταλαβεῖν τῆς ἁγιότητος αὖ-- 
τοῦ. 


Νο. 10. 
Heb. 4: 14 seq, Ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρ- 


χιερέα μέγαν ..... Ἰησοῦν... οὗ By- 
ομεν ἀρχιερέα μὴ δυνάμενον συμπα- 
ϑῆσαι ταὶς αἰσϑενείαις 9) ἡμῶν εὐ προσ- 
ερχώμεϑα 1 WO... χάριν εὕρωμεν 


εἷς εὔκαιρον βοήϑειαν. 


CLEMENT. 


No. 7. 

Cap. 45. γὴ Ἐγκύπτετε εἰς τὰς γρα- 
φὰς τὰς ἀληϑεῖς ῥήσεις πγεύματος 
τοῦ ἁγίου ween. OU γὰρ εὑρήσεται 
δικαίους ἀποβεβλημένους ἀπὸ δσίων 
ἀνδρῶν). ᾿Εδιώχϑησαν δίκαιοι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπὸ ἀνόμων' ἐγεφυλακίσϑησαν, ἀλλ 
ὑπὸ ἀνοσίων" ἐλιϑάσϑησαν ὗ ὑπὸ ᾿παρ- 
ογόμων" ἀπεκτάνϑησαν ὑπὸ τῶν μυ- 
αρῶν καὶ ἄδικον ζῆλον ἀνειληφότων. 
Ταῦτα πάσχοντες εὐχλαιῶς ἤνεγκαν. 


Νο. 8. 


Cap. 19. πολλῶν οὖν καὶ μεγάλων 
καὶ ἐνδόξων μετειληφότες παραδειγ-- 
μάτων (Wotton, πράξαιων) ἐπαναδρά-- 
μωμεν ἐπὶ τὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς παραδεδομέ- 
γον ἡμῖν τῆς εἰρήνης σχόπον καὶ ἄτε- 
γίσωμεν εἰς τὸν πατέρα, % τ. A. 


Νο. 9. 
Cap. 56. ᾿Αναλάβωμεν παιδείαν 


ἐφ᾽ ἧ οὐδεὶς ὀφείλει ἀγανακτεῖν νων 
ov γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ Κύριος παιδεύει, μασ-- 
τιγοῖ δὲ πάντα υἱὸν ον παραδέχεταν 
mee γὰρ ἀγαϑὸς ὧν παιδεύει ὃ ϑεὸς, 
εἰς τὸ γουϑετηϑῆναι ἡμᾶς διὰ τῆς 


δσίας παιδείας αὑτοῦ. 


Νο. 10. 


Cap. 36. .... Tycotr Χριστὸν τὸν 
ἀρχιερέα τῶν προσφορῶν ἡμῶν, τὸν 
προστάτην καὶ βοηϑὸν τῆς ἀσϑενείας 

ἡμῶν. Cap. 58 w+ διὰ τοῦ ἀρχιερές- 
ὡς καὶ προστάτου ἡμῶν 1. Χριστοῦ... 
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IV. 


Passages similar to texts in the Old Testament, but which Clement probably quoted from the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 


Heprews. CLeMeEnr’. 
No. 11. No. 11. 
Heb. 3: 2. Πιστὸν ὄντα τῷ ποι- Cap. 17. Mwioijs πιστὸς ἐν ὅλῳ 


ἥσαντι αὐτὸν, ὡς καὶ Mwions ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ ἐκλήϑη. 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ. 

5. Καὶ Mwiois μὲν πιστὸς ἐν odd Cap. 48. Ὁ μακάριος πιστὸς ϑε- 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ, ὡς ϑεράπων. ράπων ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ Μωὺσῆς. 


I shall now subjoin a few remarks on the preceding view. 

No. 1. Some parts of the passage here extracted from Clement, may 
be found in the Old ‘Testament as well as in the epistle to the Hebrews; 
but other parts of it are appropriate only to the latter. This fact, as well 
as the application itself to Christ of the passages taken from the Old 
Testament, shows beyond any reasonable doubt, that Clement must have 
had the first chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews distinctly in his mind, 
when he wrote the passage which is presented in the comparison. 

That Clement, in his epistle, has added more of the second psalm (v. 8) 
than is found in the epistle to the Hebrews, forms no argument that he 
quoted the phrase, Thou art my son, this day have I begolten thee, directly 
from the second psalm, rather than from Heb.1. In his view, clearly, 
the whole of the second psalm applied to the Messiah. Τὸ the quotation 
made from Ps, 2: 17 by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, Clement 
adds another verse (v. 8), in order to amplify and confirm the view of the 
subject which he had introduced. 

To this statement we may the more readily accede, since it is often the 
manner of Clement, in making his quotations of Scripture, to intermingle 
passages taken from different parts of the Bible, without any notice, or 
any sign of transition from the one to the other.* . 

No, 2. 'That Clement does not introduce this passage with the formula 
of a quotation, is no proof that it is not one; for he often extracts passa- 
ges, both from the Old and the New Testament, without using any for- 
mula of quotation, or without any intimation that he is about to quote, 
The singularity of the expression itself exhibited in No. 2, and the fact 
that it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, are the grounds on which 
I should rest the probability, that Clement had in his mind distinctly the 
manner of expression in our epistle, when he wrote the sentence present- 
ed in the comparison. 

No. 3. This is so plainly and exactly a quotation of an expression sut 
generis in the epistle to the Hebrews, that to doubt whether it be in real- 
ity copied from this epistle, would be to doubt whether Clement has 


* E. g. Clement (Epist. c. 50), after quoting from Is. 26: 20, adds another 
quotation (from what book it is uncertain) without any note of transition. So 
in cap. 53, after quoting Deut. 9:12seq.,he goes on to quote other passages 
from different places, without any notice of transition. And so frequently, in 
his epistle, where he arranges together various quotations. 
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quoted in any case, except where he has given express notice of it. But 
a doubt of this nature can never be cherished by any one who has read 
Clement’s epistle, and examined the method of his quotations. 

No. 4 appears to me a case of quotation from Heb. 10: 37, which has 
the formula of appeal to the Scriptures prefixed, συνεπιμαρτυρούσης τῆς 
γραφῆς. The passage quoted is found, in the sense in which it is used. 
“by Clement, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Another passage from which 
we might suppose the quotation to be taken, viz. Mal. 3: 1, is quoted at 
length, in immediate connection with the one exhibited in the table, plain- 
ly because Clement deemed it to be a parallel one; so that we cannot 
choose the passage in Malachi, as the source of his quotation. There re- 
mains then, besides Heb. 10: 37, only Hab. 2: 3, which affords any spe- 
cial resemblance to the quotation of Clement. But the passage in Ha- 
bakkuk relates wholly to a vision or prophecy, and not to a person as in 
Heb. 10: 37; and toa person Clement evidently applies it. Moreover the 
reading pocvidh which Clement exhibits, (and this without variation, if 
Walton may be trusted), agrees with the form of the words in Heb. 
10: 37, but not with the form in Hab. 2: 3, which is χρονίσῃ. The prob- 
ability is then altogether in favour of the supposition, that the passage is 
quoted from the epistle to the Hebrews. ν᾿ 

No. 5 is so alike in Clement and in our epistle, I can hardly persuade 
myself that the expression in the latter was not in Clement’s mind, when 
he wrote the passages here extracted from him. Still, it does not appear 
to be a ease, I readily concede, on which a conclusion respecting actual 
quotation or imitation can be built with entire certainty. 

No. 6, although it does not exhibit an exact use of the language in our 
epistle, contains, im my view, one of the most convincing proofs of quota- 
tion. The arrangement of these examples together, as in the epistle to 
the Hebrews ; the manner of characterizing their actions or their rewards, 
viz. that they flowed from faith; and the almost exact similarity of ideas, 
in eases where these are peculiar to the writer of our epistle, all combine 
to prove (I had almost said) the certainty that Clement had Heb. x1. be- 
fore his eyes, or at least before the eye of his mind. In what other part 
of Scripture are these examples so arranged together ? And where else 
is found such a method of presenting them to our view ? In fact, imita- 
tion thus exact of a passage so peculiar in its style and manner, is better 
proof that the passage was before the eye of Clement, or at least in his 
mind, than exact coincidence of language in some such cases woukd be. 
In a short passage, such coincidence might be accidental, arising merely 
from similarity of views or of idiom. But accidental coincidence as to the 
mode of reasoning and representation here, seems to be fairly out of the 
question. 

No. 7 seems pretty evidently to be a kind of parody upon the corres- 
ponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews, or a paraphrastic imitation 
of it. On the manner in which this 1 is introduced, I shall make further 
remarks in the sequel, 

No. 8. In Clement’s epistle, the passage is in the sequel of the sentence 
extracted in No. 8. Now as the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has 
exhibited the same order of thought, Heb. 11: 37 and 12: 1, 2, is it not 
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probable that Clement had the corresponding passages of that epistle in 
his mind, when he wrote the one presented by the comparison? The 
similarity of costume in the two passages, can hardly fail to strike the at- 
tentive reader. 

No. 9 may at first seem somewhat doubtful, because it is possible that 
it comes from the passage in Prov. 3: 11,12. But on nearer examina- 
tion, we find in Prov. 3: 12, ἐλέγχει, while in Clement and in Heb. 12: 6, 
the reading is παιδεύει. The strain of reasoning upon the passage shews 
pretty clearly, that Clement had in mind the corresponding passage in the 
epistle to the Hebrews ; for the close of the quotation from him, is evi- 
dently an expression of the sentiment in Heb. 12: 10. 

No. 10 exhibits an appellation of the Saviour (ἀρχιερέα), which is pecu- 
liar to our epistle. There is, moreover, an evident similarity between 
Christ as δυνάμενον συμπαϑῆσαι ταῖς ἀσϑενείαις ἡμῶν, Hebrews 4: 15, and 
Clement’s προστάτην καὶ βοηϑὸν τῆς ἀσϑενείας ἢ ἡμῶν. 

No. 11 cannot, of course, be much relied on in the present case ; as no 
decisive reason can be offered, to prove that Clement must have quoted 
from our epistle. He may have quoted from Num. 12:7. From the 
tenor of the passage and the context, however, I am inclined to believe 
that he did quote from Heb. 3: 2 or Heb. 3:5; but I cannot attach much 
weight to this supposition. 

In order nowto make a fair estimate of the comparison which has been 
made, and the weight of evidence to be adduced from it, it is necessary 
that we should have correct views of the manner of Clement’s quotations 
in general, and the principles on which they are grounded. 

I have examined the whole of this writer’s quotations, both from the 
Old and New Testament, with a view to ascertain whether any thing can 
be determined as to the authority which he attaches to them, from the 
manner in which they are made ; and also to ascertain, by a view of the 
whole, what his particular manner of quotation is. The result of this 
examination I will now briefly state. 

(1) Clement names no book of either Testament. He appeals, indeed, 
to the words of the prophets; but their names he evidently uses to indi- 
cate their persons, and not (as we do) the titles of their books. ‘The im- 
portance of this fact, considered in connection with the same usage by the 
writers of the New Testament, in respect to a critical examination of the 
genuineness of the titles prefixed to the books of Scripture, has been al- 
ready adverted to in a preceding part of this introduction, § 10. 

(2) Clement habitually appeals to the books of either Testament, with 
or without any formula to give notice of a citation. He often prefixes 
γέγφαπται, λέγει, εἶπεν ὃ ϑεός, φήσιν ὃ λόγος ὁ ἅγιος, and the like formulas to his 
quotations. But nearly as often, particularly in the New Testament, he 
cites without any notice or formula at all; evidently taking it for granted 
that his readers will at once recognize the quotation, without any pains on 
his part to designate it. 

(3) I find no satisfactory evidence of quotation from the’ Apocrypha, or 
any apocryphal writer now known. ‘The instances of quotation from the 
Wisdom of Solomon (chap. 12. 27), alleged by Wotton, are plainly too far 
fetched to appear probable ; and the reference to the book of Judith (c. 
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55 of Clement), is only a reference to the story concerning her, which 
Clement evidently believed. There are, it is true, a few cases of apparent 
quotation, either from books not found in our present Scriptures, or from 
traditionary accounts ; just as there are some quotations of this nature in 
the New Testament, which are not found in the Hebrew Scriptures. But 
there is no satisfactory evidence, that Clement received any of the known 
apocryphal writings, either of the Old Testament or the New, as canonical. 

With these facts in view I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn in 
his introduction to our epistle should say, when speaking of the weight of 
Clement’s testimony in respect to the canonical authority of it: “ Clement 
indeed acknowledged the existence of the epistle, because he has borrow- 
ed whole passages from it. But still, he no where cites it formally; as 
is the case, when he makes use of the other canonical writings of the 
New Testament. How much then can be educed from him, in respect 
to the credit to be attached to this epistle? Would he not have formally 
cited it, and named Paul as the author of it, if he had regarded it as ca- 
nonical, and as coming from Paul?” (Einl. § 271.) From this he con- 
cludes, that we can merely prove the existence of it in Clement’s day ; 
but nothing in respect to the credit which he attached to it. 

But, as we have already seen, Clement is just as far from formally cit- 
ing the other books of Scripture, as he is from formally citing our epistle. 
Often as he has quoted Paul’s epistles, he never once appeals to his name, 
except in connection with the mention of the first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, where he could not well avoid it. With this exception, he has not 
even once named a single book of the New Testament, copiously as he 
has every where drawn from it. 

Allowing then that Clement has not formally cited the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it amounts to no proof that he has not used it as Scripture. 
But we are not obliged to allow so much. In No. 1. above cited, from 
Heb. 1: 7, it appears that Clement has prefaced his quotation with γέγραπ- 
ται γὰρ οὕτως ; which is one of the highest appeals that he makes to the 
volume of inspiration. This very passage, too, is produced by Eichhorn 
as an example of Clement’s quoting from our nets ; but the γέγραπται 
γάρ is wholly overlooked. 

Bleek, in his Review before cited p. 10, nun, undertaken to shew that 
no satiafactory proof can be elicited from Clement’s citations of our epis- 
tle, that he believed it to be authentic or canonical ; and he expresses his 
wonder, that I should appeal to the instance in question as being one 
which offers any evidence of this. He says, that ‘if Clement had not 
meant to appeal to the original Psalm (Ps. 2: 7) by γέγραπται γὰρ οὕτως, 
he would have inserted this at the beginning of his quotation from Heb. 1. ; 
(for in the context immediately preceding, Heb. 1: 3, 4 is in part cited by 
Clement).’ But in this remark, the whole structure of the passage in 
Clement is obviously overlooked. This writer had been recounting the 
blessings which Christ procures for men; to which he adds, “ By him 
the Lord willed that we should taste of immortal knowledge (τῆς ἀϑανά- 
TOU γνώσεως) ; who is the brightness (splendour, radiance, ἀπαύγασμα) of 
his majesty, being so much superior to the angels, as he hath inherited a 
more excellent name [than they], Heb. 1: 3, 4.” He then adds, ‘ Γέγραπ- 
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ται γὰρ οὕτως, for it is written, Thou art my Son, this day etc.” Now the 
phrase for it is written, stands here just where the purpose of the writer 
demands that it should be inserted, viz. just where appeal to decisive au- 
thority was directly resorted to by Clement. This writer had just affirm- 
ed that Christ was superior to the angels, quoting the words of Heb. 1:4, 
in order to express this sentiment. How then is this to be confirmed ? 
would of course be the natural question in the mind of Clement, and of 
his readers. 'The answer is, by an appeal to the application of Ps. 2: 7, 
to the Messiah, which is made by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Now the application in question is made in the very next verse (i. e. in 
Heb. 1: 5) after the one which Clement had just quoted, viz. Heb. 1: 4. 
The very nature of the case shews, that the appeal must be, in Clement’s 
mind, to the authoritative application of Ps. 2:7 to the Messiah, in order 
to establish the assertion which he had just made, viz. that Christ was 
superior to the angels. For if Ps. 2: 7 didnot apply to Christ, then quot- 
ing it would be nothing at all to Clement’s purpose. How then does 
Clement decide for himself, and how does he expect his readers will be 
satisfied, that it does apply to Christ? Why plainly from the fact, that 
Heb. 1: 5 applies it to him. What then is this but an appeal to authori- 
ty? And how can the force of γέγραπται γὰρ οὕτως fall any where else, 
except on Heb. 1:5? It must be very plain, indeed, that the formula 
of the words is not all which is appealed to here by Clement; most evi- 
dently it is the application of them, the authoritative application of them 
which was to satisfy the minds of his readers, that is the principal point 
in question. But surely it will not be contended, that this application is 
found any where else by Clement, in this case, except in Heb. 1: 5. 

That Clement, after citing the passage in Heb. 1: 5 which comes from 
Ps. 2: 7, should add Ps. 2: 8, is perfectly natural. The words of Heb. 
1: 5 he well knew were taken from Ps. 2:7; of course when he cited 
these words in Heb. 1: 5, the association of ideas would instantly carry 
back his mind to Ps. 2:7 and the sequel; which sequel he here very 
naturally adds, inasmuch as it was to his purpose in proving the superior- 
ity of Christ to the angels, which he had before averred. But then, after 
all, the application of all this to the Messiah, and of course its relevancy 
to the point in question and its authority, depend entirely on the use 
made of it by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. ΤῸ this use 
Clement appeals, plainly deeming it sufficient in his own mind, and ex- 
pecting it to satisfy his readers. If Prof. Bleek will review the nature of 
this whole appeal, and the certainty that the mind of the writer in the 
whole passage, (even as he himself acknowledges), is upon Heb. 1., and 
that the appeal is to this, he may perhaps find little reason to “ wonder” at 
the use which I have made of the passage and the appeal in question. 
The nature of the appeal is plainly such as to afford an unanswerable 
proof, that Clement appeals to the authority of our epistle in order to 
make out his proof. 

There is another instance also in Clement (c. 23), where the quotation 
from Heb. 10: 37 is quite probable, and which is prefaced by συγεπιμαρ- 
τυρούσης τῆς γραφῆς; supra no. 4. In respect to this, Bleek alleges that 
I have very imperfectly cited the passage from Clement. Accordingly, he 
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has supplied my alleged deficiency ; which is καὶ ἐξαίφνης ἥξει ὃ Κύριος 
εἰς TOY γαὸν αὑτοῦ, καὶ ὃ ἅγιος [B. ἅγιος only] ὃν ὑμεῖς προσδοκᾶτε. Now 
as this last supplement to my quotation is a passage from Mal. 3: 1, and 
has no parallel in the epistle to the Hebrews; and as the one which I 
have quoted, is from Heb. 10: 37 (see remarks on No. 4 above), or from 
Hab. ὦ: 3, and has a parallel in our epistle ; and as my only object was 
to quote passages where parallels are found; I am altogether at a loss, to 
know how my quotation is very imperfect. 

The argument from this passage Bleek meets with the assertion, that 
it is “a free and contracted citation out of Hab. 2:3 and Mal. 3: 1.” 
But what has Mal. 3:1 to do with the citation in question? Surely 
nothing. Then as to the “freeness and contraction” of the citation, it is 
verbatim and literatim the same as Heb. 10: 37; and the same as in Hab. 
2:3, with the exception, that there we find χρονίσῃ, but in Clement 
χρονιεῖ, as it is in Heb. 10: 37; an argument too, this last circumstance, 
that Clement quoted from our epistle. 

Now how is it to be made so certain as Bleek affirms it to be, that 
Clement quotes Hab. 2: 3, and not Heb. 10: 37? 'The external proof, as 
to the form of words, is clearly in favour of the latter; as all must admit. 
And this is all the evidence that can be had; for the context in this case 
gives us no certain clue. Is a categorical assertion, then, to decide the 
point in question ; or are we to be guided by what evidence we have ? 

So long as there can be no doubt how these questions just put are to 
be answered, Prof. Bleek will excuse me, if 1 abide, for the present and 
until some new evidence comes to light, by my former opinion. I have 
stated, that an appeal to the authority of Heb. 10: 37 is probably made 
here, by συγνεπιμαρτυρούσης τῆς γραφῆς ; is it shewn not to be so ? 

In regard, moreover, to the instances in No. 6, it will not be question- 
ed, that the writer had in his mind the passages in Heb. x1. which refer 
to the persons named, inasmuch as there is either a plain quotation from 
the peculiar diction of these, or a palpable imitation of the turn of senti- 
ment in them. But who that reads Clement, chap. 1x.—x11., can refrain 
from the feeling, that he refers to these examples thus cited, in the same 
manner that he does to any part of the Old Testament Scriptures, i. e. as 
binding and authoritative ? ' 

If No. 7 be regarded, also, as a paraphrastic imitation by Clement of 
the corresponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews, then is this a 
third direct appeal to the divine authority of our epistle ; for he introduces 
the passage by saying, “ Search in the Scriptures the true sayings of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Thus much for the allegation of Eichhorn, that Clement has no where 
cited our epistle formally, as he does the canonical Scriptures. But 
further ; the conclusion which this writer draws from the assumed facts 
stated by him, is as erroneous as the facts themselves. One might in- 
deed have expected, in a matter so weighty as that of Clement’s testimony, 
and one in which the evidence is so accessible, that so manifest an error 
in regard to Clement’s mode of quotation should not be committed. 
Nothing can be more evident to a critical reader of Clement, than that no 
conclusion can be drawn from the mode of his quotation, against the sup- 
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position that he believed the book quoted to be canonical. The fact that 
he appeals to our epistle more frequently than to any other part of the 
New Testament; that he no where appeals (so far as we can discover) to 
any apocryphal writings of either Testament; above all, that he appeals 
to our epistle by quoting passages from it in order to confirm and impress 
the truths which he is inculcating, and appeals to it in the same way and 
for the same purposes as he appeals to the most aknowledged parts of 
Scripture ; the fact too, that Clement was the companion and fellow la- 
borer of Paul, and was also bishop of the church at Rome, the metropolis 
of the world ; that he wrote in the name of the church there to the church 
at Corinth,* and that he addressed to them passages from the epistle to 
the Hebrews, in such a way as necessarily to imply that this epistle was 
already well known and familiar to them; these facts, taken all together, 
make on my own mind a strong impression, that the evidence is as clear 
and convincing, that in the age of Clement our epistle was considered a 
part of the sacred writings of the Scripture, as it is that any other book 
of the New Testament was considered as a part of them, 

Bleek (Review p. 10) himself acknowledges, that no evidence can be 
adduced from the manner in which Clement cites our epistle, that he re- 
garded it as of an authority which was inferior to that of other books of 
the New Testament. But he avers (p. 9), that we are not able to deter- 
mine, from the manner in which Clement cites the New Testament, 
what credit it then had in the church. This, he says, can be determined 
only when citations are made zat’ ἐξοχήν. But are they not made so? 
E. g. chap. x1. of Clement, “ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus,” etc., 
then citing Luke 6: 36—88; chap. xxi. “ Far be this Scripture from us, 
where he saith,” etc., quoting James 1: 8 and 2 Pet. 3:4; chap, χχχιν. 
“ For he saith,” etc., quoting 1 Cor. 2: 9, (not Is. 64: 4, where the order 
and diction of the passage are both different); chap. xu. “ Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus,” etc., quoting Luke 17: 1,2. Is there any room 
for doubt or dispute here, whether Clement viewed these passages as ca- 
novical or authoritative ? Certainly none. 

If then Clement has, as Bleek allows, given no more reason to call in 
question the authority which he attached to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
than that which he attached to any other book of the New Testament ; 
and if he has cited other books κατ΄ ἐξοχήν, (which is certain); then how 
is it so very plain that ‘I have erred in my estimate of the credit in which 
our epistle stood with Clement, as Bleek supposes? I have examined 
more than once, every quotation of Clement, from the Old Testament and 
from the New; and I venture to say, that no sober critic will be able to 
make out any difference in the modes of quotation, which can go fairly 
to shew that Clement has quoted them in a different way, or entertained 
different views of their authority. If so, then why should it be called in 
question, that Clement appealed to the New Testament writings as au- 
thoritative, i.e. inspired ? In the examples given above, is not this cer- 
tain? If you say, that in quoting from Luke, Clement has spoken of the 


*c. 1. Ἢ ἑκκλησία τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἡ παροικοῖσα “Ῥώμην, τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ x. τ. λ. is the 


commencement οἵ Clement’s epistle. 
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words of the Lord Jesus, and not of the authority of Luke; my reply is, 
that he cites the words of the Lord Jesus from Luke, and by so doing, 
affords evidence entirely satisfactory, that he believed the narration of 
Luke to be true and authentic 2 And is not a book of Scripture canonical, 
which is true and authentic ? 

Indeed I do not see how one can read, with an unprejudiced mind, the 
appeals which Clement makes to the epistle to the Hebrews, (more fre- 
quent appeals than he makes to any other book of the New Testament), 
without feeling that he regards the contents of this epistle as of an author- 
itative nature, in his own mind ; and that he expects they will be so regard- 
ed by bis readers. In fact the tone and manner of Clement’s epistle 
throughout is such, as to afford evidence that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was a kind of model for him, which he has striven to imitate. It is not 
without ground, that Walton, the most critical and able editor of Clement, 
says, “Hanc [epistolam] praecipue prae aliis sibi imitandam proposuit 
sanctus Pater [Clemens]; quod constat ex plurimis aliis locis, magnaque 
ex parte ex materia ac serie hujus epistolae, sicut prius observatum fuit ;” 
Note on p. 83. Can all this be so, and yet Clement not regard this epis- 
tle as canonical? 1 am unable to perceive any degree of probability in 
such a supposition. 

Bleek finally suggests, that if the epistle to the Hebrews was regarded 
as canonical at Rome in the time of Clement, it would be difticult to 
comprehend how it could have lost its credit at this place so soon in af- 
ter times, as it is well known that it did. 

The suggestion is not new; and the answer to it is, that this case is 
not so strange or unique, as the objection might lead one to suppose. 
The Apocalypse was in general, (I believe one may safely say) in univer- 
sal credit, among all the oriental churches, until about the middle of the 
third century ; and not long after this, it was pretty generally doubted or 
rejected by them. If it be said, this was occasioned by the Millenarian 
dispute ; it may be said with the same kind of probability, that the dis- 
credit into which the epistle to the Hebrews fell, for a time, at Rome, was 
occasioned by the dispute with the Montanists. But of this, more here- 
after. 

Let us see, now, what was the impression which in ancient times Eu- 
sebius had, from reading Clement’s epistle. Speaking of monuments 
pr eserving apostolic doctrines, he says, καὶ [ἐπιστολῇ] τοῦ Κλήμεντος ἐν τῇ 
ἀνωμολογουμένῃ παρὰ πάσιν, ἣν ἐκ προσώπου τὴς “Ῥωμαίων ἐχκλησίας τῇ 
Κορινϑίων διετυπώσατο᾽ ἐν i τῆς πρὸς “Ἑβραίους πολλὰ νοήματα παραϑεὶς, 
ἤδη δὲ καὶ αὐτολεξεὶ ῥητοῖς ᾿ τισὶν ἐξ αὑτῆς χρησάμενος, σαφέστατα παρίστησίν 
OTL μὴ νεὸν ὑπάρχει τὸ σύγγραμμα" ὅϑεν εἰκότως ἔδοξεν, αὐτὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς 
ἐγκαταλεχϑῆναι γράμμασι τοῦ ἀποστόλου : that is, “ [We count also the epis- 
tle] of Clement, acknowledged by all, which he wrote in behalf of the 
church at Rome to the church at Corinth ; in which, exhibiting many of 
the sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, he makes use of some ex- 
pressions taken from it in the very words of the epistle, by which he most 
clearly shews that this epistle is no recent composition ; whence it seems 
likely, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings of the apostle 
{Paul].” Hist. Ecc. III. 38. I am not able to see how one who reads 
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critically the epistle of Clement, can avoid the conviction that he has 
quoted it as Eusebius avers, and that he has appealed to it as Scripture. 


Of other writers, belonging to the first half century after the apostolic 
age, we have but few remains; and most of these are imperfect. Some 
near resemblances to passages in our epistle to the Hebrews may be found 
in them; but after a careful examination of them, I have not thought’ 
them sufficiently definite and important to become the subject of discus- 
sion here ; I shall merely subjoin them, and leave them to the considera- 


tion of the reader. 


The following are the passages usually compared. 


Heb. 8: 5. “Μωσῆς μὲν πιστὸς ἐν 
ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ ὡς ϑεράπων Rpts GF 
6. Χριστὸς. δὲ ὦ ὡς υἱὸς ἐπὶ τὸν οἶχον 
αὐτοῦ, οὗ οἶκός ἐσμεν ἡμεῖς. 

Heb. 10: 25. Mj ἐγκαταλείποντες 
τὴν ἐπισυναγωγὴν ἑαυτῶν καϑὼς ἔϑος 
τισίν. 


Heb. 12: ΕἸ γάρ ρος 
τόπον οὖκ εὖρε. ᾿ 

Heb, 4: 12. .... χριτικὸς ΠΡ 
σεῶν καὶ ἐνγοιῶν καρδίας... . οὐκ 
ἔστι κτίσις ἀφανὴς ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ. 

Heb. 6: 20, ᾿Ιησοῦς.... ἀρχιερεὺς 
γενόμενος, comp. 7: 8, 24. 4: 14. 


μετανοίας γὰρ 


Heb. 18: 9, Διδαχαὶς ποικίλαις 
καὶ ξέναις μὴ περιφέρεσϑε ων & 
οἷς οὐκ ὠφελήϑησαν οἵ περιπατήσαν-- 
τες. 

Heb. 10: 28, 29. ᾿᾿Ιϑετήσας τὶς 
γόμον Moavioéws χωρὶς οἰκτιρμῶν ἐπὶ 
δυοὶν ἢ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν ἀποϑγήσκει" 
Πόσῳ δοκεῖτε χείφονος ἀξιωϑήσεται 
τιμωρίας, ὃ τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ϑεοῦ κατα- 
πατήσας, κ΄ τ. de 


Barnabas, Epist. c. 14. Mavors, 
ϑεράπων oy, ἔλαβεν [ν]Ζ. τὰς πλά- 
κας |. Αὐτὸς δὲ ὃ κύριος ἡμῖν ἔδωκεν, 
εἰς λάον κληρονομίας, x. τ. λ. 

Barnabas, Epist. c. 4. Non sepa- 
ratim debetis seducere vos, tanquam 


justificati. 
[Old Latin version ; 
being lost.} 


Hermas, Simil. VIII. 8. His igi- 
tur non est locus penitentiae. 

, Polycarp, Epist. c. 4. +» help Fey 
αὐτὸν οὐδὲν, οὔτε λογισμῶν. οὔτε ἐγνου- 
ὧν, οὔτε τι τῶν χρυπτῶν τῆς καρδίας. 

Polycarp, Martyr. ...... διὰ τοῦ 
αἰωνίου ἀρχιερέως ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ; 
(quoted in Euseb. Hist. Ecce. p. 199, 
D.; so, also, in the Latin version of 
Polycarp, published by Usher). Add, 
from the same version, C. XII. ..... 
et ipse sempiternus pontifex, Dei 
filius, Christus Jesus. Lardner, IT. 
830. . 

Ignatius, Epist. ad Magnesios, c. 8. 
My πλάνασϑε ταῖς ἑτεροδοξίαις, μηδὲ 
μυϑεύμασιν τοῖς παλαιοῖς ἀνωφελέσιν 
οὖσιν. 

Ignatius, Epist. ad Ephes. c. 16. 
Εἰ δὲ οἵ τοὺς ἀνθρωπίνους οἴκους 
διαφϑείροντες, ϑανάτῳ καταδικάζογ-- 
ται" πόσῳ μᾶλλον οἱ τὴν Χριστοῦ ἐκ- 
κλησίαν νοϑεύειν ἐπιχειροῦντες αἰωνί- 
αν τίσουσι δίκην, ὗ ὑπὲρ ἧς σταυρὸν καὶ 
ϑάνατον ὑπέμεινεν ὃ Κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς, 
% 1. i. 


the original Greek here 


The passages may be found in Cotelerius; or in Lardner, Cred. I. pp. 
43. 44. 181. 217. 11. 830. I. 177. edit. 1734. See also Eich. Einleit. § 271, 
note 2. Several of them, (specially one from Polycarp naming Christ 
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the eternal high priest), look very much like a quotation. But in a matter 
so weighty, it is not best to place very much dependence on them, as the 
similarity may be accidental. 

Justin Martyr is the first considerable writer of the second century 
_ whose works are come down to us. He was born about A. D. 103, and 
flourished about A. Ὁ. 140. In his dialogue with Trypho the Jew the 
following passage Occurs: “This is he, who, after the order of Melchize- 
dek, is king of Salem and eternal priest of the Most High,” p. 341. He 
elsewhere calls Christ, αἰώνιον τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἱερέα καὶ βασιλέα, χαὶ :Χριστὸν 
μέλλοντα γίνεσθαι, p. 323, C. In another place he says of Christ: Καὶ 
ἄγγελος δὲ καλεῖται καὶ ἀπόστολος, Apolog. I. p. 95. Ὁ. ; which name (ἀπόσ- 
τολος) is given him only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Bleek admits that these passages “seem like quotations.” Truly they 
do. And are they not made in the same way as Justin quotes other pas- 
sages of the New Testament, and for the like purposes? In Palestine, 
then, as well as at Rome, we find evidence of the early credit of our epis- 
tle, and indubitable proof of its existence. 

In addition to the facts already stated respecting the early existence 
and credit of the epistle to the Hebrews, it should be noted, that the 
Peshito or old Syriac version of the New Testament, made (in all proba- 
bility) during the second century; and the old Latin versions made dur- 
ing the same period, and probably within the first half of it; both contain 
the epistle to the Hebrews, Bertholdt Einleit. p. 637 seq., 717 seq. This 
is a fact of very great importance; for these versions were in common 
use and authority, among the churches of the East and the West. It is 
not pretended, so far as I know, that either of these versions, at this period, 
comprised any book which is now known to be apocryphal. Undoubt- 
edly they did not comprise any, which were then deemed apocryphal. 

Bleek suggests (Review p. 20), that ‘it is not yet made out, how old 
the Latin versions above mentioned were; nor whether our epistle, if 

‘in them, was considered a part of the canon; nor, in fact, whether it 
was at all comprised in them.’ It is indeed true, that no circumstantial 
critical history of the early Latin versions is extant among the Fathers; 
for where is an example of such a history of any bock among them? But 
it is true also, that Augustine speaks of them as made primis fidei tempor- 
ibus, De Doctrina Christ. IJ. 11. Tertullian speaks of a Latin translation 
as being in use, (in usum exiit); De Monogam. 11. Advers. Prax. 5. Ad- 
vers. Marcion. 1. 9. v. 4. Sometime then before the close of the second 
century, such a translation must have been made. And can there be any 
good reason to doubt, that it was the earliest of all the translations of the 
New Testament, when we take into consideration the need there was of 
such a version in the Roman empire, particularly in Italy and proconsular 
Africa? How can it be accounted for, too, that neither Augustine nor 
Jerome, who speak so often and so much of the old Latin versions, should 
never once mention that the epistle to the Hebrews was omitted in them? 
Could Jerome have failed to mention this, on the occasion of his newly 
translating this epistle ? 

The silence of these fathers on this subject, where they had so much 
and so direct occasion to mention it, is good ground, at least, for suppos- 
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ing that they knew nothing of the epistle to the Hebrews being omitted 
in the old Latin versions. That there were a considerable number of 
these, is evident from the manner in which they are mentioned by Je- 
rome (epist. ad Damasum), and by Augustine (De Doctr. Christ. τι. 11). 
Yet in respect to none of them, have we any hint that our epistle was 
omitted; a thing absolutely unaccountable, on the supposition that it was 
not included; and especially so, when we consider how frequently Je- 
rome and Augustine have hinted at the division of opinion in the Latin 
churches about the epistle to the Hebrews, and how decided they were 
in favour of its Pauline origin and of its authenticity. 

I cannot help thinking, then, that facts such as these do sufficiently 
“make out,” that the old Latin versions included our epistle. And that 
they would not have included it, had it not been considered a part of the 
canon, by the churches where these versions were made, seems to be too 
evident to need any confirmation. 

Here then is strong evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was wide- 
ly circulated among Christians, a short time after the apostolic age. In 
the west, the Itala and old Latin versions in all probability comprised it ; 
in Greece or the middle region, the church at Corinth are addressed by 
Clement as being familiar with it; and in the east, the Syrian church, 
wide spread as it was, comprised it in their canon. 

From near the close of the second century onward, the history of the 
canonical credit of our epistle intermingles itself with the controverted 
question, whether Paul was the author of τ. On this account, I shall not 
pursue separately the history any farther, at present, as it must necessari- 
ly be investigated, in the course of discussing the important question, 
which still remains for consideration. 

The sum of what has been shewn under our present head of discus- 
sion, is, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, probably but a short time before this event; that in about 
thirty years, at most, it had acquired such currency and credit, that the 
church at Rome, the metropolis of the world, in a letter addressed by 
their bishop to the church at Corinth, made repeated appeals to it as a 
book of divine authority, and in such a way as to imply a knowledge and 
acknowledgment of it by the Corinthian church, similar to their own ; 
that Justin Martyr, about A. D. 140, has evidently appealed to its contents 
as sacred; that about this time, or not long after, it was inserted among 
the canonical books of the New Testament, by the churches of the East 
and the West; and that, consequently, it must have had, at a period very 
little after the apostolic age, a currency and a credit not at all, or at most 
very little, inferior to that of other acknowledged books of the New Tes- 
tament. Better evidence than this of early and general reception by the 
churches, it would be difficult to find, in respect to a considerablenumber 
of books in the New Testament; with less than this we are obliged to 
content ourselves, respecting several of them. 

Bleek (Comm. p, 436 seq.) gives a very different view of this subject. 
He represents it as uncertain whether the old Syriac version admitted the 
epistle to the Hebrews because it was believed to be Paul’s; although he 
concedes, all along, that only such books were regarded by the. ancients 
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as canonical, as had the stamp of apostolical origin. The church of 
Rome he regards as universally rejecting our epistle, until the latter half 
of the fourth century. The later Arians doubted its canonical authority. 
In modern times, Cajetan and Erasmus of the Romish church also doubt- 
ed its Pauline origin. Among the Protestants, Calvin, Beza, Luther, 
Carlstadt, Chemnitz, J. Schroeder, Hunnius, L. Hutter, and others, have 
some of them denied the Pauline origin and canonical authority of the 
epistle ; while others have placed it in the second or third rank of ca- 
nonical books, regarding it rather in the light of a book profitable for 
Christian edification, but not of itself decisive in a controverted question 
as to matters of faith. Among this number Bleek has placed himself, at 
the close of his section on this subject. 

Cajetan, Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, the Remonstrants (e. g. Limboreh and 
his associates), and the Socinians (e. g. Socinus de Auctorit. Sac. Script. 
Τ 2), while they doubt or deny the Pauline origin of the epistle, admit, or 
at least do not call in question, its canonical authority. Calvin even as- 
cribes it to the artifice of Satan, that some deny its authority ; see his Ar- 
gumentum to his Commentary on the epistle. 

This is not the place to controvert some of the positions of Bleek, in 
regard to the views of the ancient church. I must refer the reader to the 
sequel in which the testimony of the ancients is adduced and examined. 

In regard to the doubts coneerning the full canonical credit due to our 
epistle, that have been expressed by Luther himself and some of his distin- 
guished followers, one may venture to say, that there is reason to suspect 
Luther of being somewhat influenced in his criticism, by his views of the- 
ology or exegesis ; for he finds, or thinks he finds, “ wood, hay, and stubble,” 
as well as “ gold, silver, and precious stones” in our epistle ; Walch’s edit. 
of Luther. xiv. p.146seq. That for such a reason he rejected the epistle of 
James, is notorious. Then the question between the Lutherans and Ro- 
man Catholics assumed such a shape, that every thing which the Catho- 
lics admitted on the ground of ancient tradition, that could be well denied 
or rendered doubtful, was in fact denied by the leading disciples of Lu- 
ther in the first and second generation. Now as there were doubts in 
some of the ancient churches, and particularly in the Romish, about 
the Pauline origin of our epistle; and as the modern Romish church fully 
admitted its Pauline origin; so it was some matter of triumph for Luther 
and his followers, to set the ancient church at Rome against the modern 
one, and thus to exhibit the want of consistency in a ¢hurch that claimed 
to be infallible. 

When the heat of this controversy passed away, the Lutheran church 
in general returned to the common sentiment in regard to the origin of 
our epistle. It is only of late, that opposition to its Pauline origin and 
canonical authority has again sprung up, mostly among the neological 
critics of Germany. i 

Admitting, however, the early existence and general credit of this epistle, 
there still remains the most difficult of all the questions which have been 
raised respecting it: “ Who was its author? Was it Paul, or some other ~ 
person?” ‘This very important question deserves, and must receive, a 
particular and thorough discussion. 
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§ 18. Was Paul the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 3 


From whatever source the epistle to the Hebrews is derived, every 
reader of it must perceive that it comes from a man of deep feeling, of a 
benevolent heart, of extensive knowledge, and of views in respect to the 
spiritual nature of Christianity, as exalted as can be found any where in 
the New Testament. Every attentive reader of the Mosaic law, moreo- 
ver, must feel, that the epistle to the Hebrews is the best key to unlock 
the treasures which are secreted there ; and that it affords us a disclosure 
in respect to the general nature and object of the Jewish dispensation, 
which Christians much need, and which can no where else be found in a 
manner so full and satisfactory. 

But this, however correct or important it may be, cannot establish the 
fact that Paul wrote the epistle. We must not virtually assume this posi- 
tion from reasons @ priori, or because we may wish it to be so. It is as 
uncritical to believe without any evidence, as it is to reject evidence when 
it is offered. It is uncritical also to establish, (or rather to attempt estab- 
lishing), a position that concerns a simple matter of fact, by any reasoning 
a priori. ‘To investigate the present question in a becoming and candid 
manner, we must lay aside prejudice either in respect to the affirmative 
or negative of it; and also our previous opinions, which have been-deriy- 
ed merely from education, and have not been established on the basis of 
proper evidence. 

The epistle to the Hebrews has no subscription. Consequently we are 
left either to conjecture who the author was, or to gather it from evidence 
external or internal, Conjecture in respect to an epistle the claims of 
which are supposed to be authoritative, can give no real satisfaction to the 
thorough inquirer. Circumstantial evidence is that, then, to which we 
must necessarily resort, since the signature of the author is wanting. 

I make these observations here, because it has seemed to me, that very 
much more has been demanded by some critics in order to prove that 
Paul wrote this epistle, than the nature of the case admits or even re- 
quires. ‘Their demands would amount to nothing less than the signature 
of the writer himself, or direct testimony that he wrote it, given by wit- 
nesses present when he did so. 

In the investigation of the question, ‘ Who was the author of an anony- 
mous letter that is almost 1800 years old, written in an age and country 
where literary records (if they at all exist) are accidental and not design- 
ed ?” it cannot be justly required, that proof of a direct, unequivocal, and 
positive nature should be produced. Where is the anonymous letter of 
antiquity that could ever be assigned to any particular author, if demands 
such as these were made in respect to it ? 

‘The question is not, whether the point in dispute can be rendered certain . 
by plain and indubitable testimony, (for then how should it ever have 
been disputed ?) but, all things considered, whether there is not a proba- 
_ bility in favour of supposing Paul to be the author of it—a probability de- 
_ duced from evidence external and internal—which is sufficient to quiet 

our reasonable doubts, and to command our prevailing belief. 
It is not modern critics only, who have been divided on this auestion, 
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The ancient Christians early differed in opinion about it, for several cen- 
turies ; the Latin or occidental Christians, after the second century, more 
generally rejecting it from their canon, as they did not reckon it to be 
Paul’s; while the Greek, or rather the oriental, Christians generally receiv- 
ed it as coming from the hand of the apostle Paul. 

I shall divide the evidence in respect to this question, into external and 
internal. By the former, I mean whatever can be gathered from the 
Christian fathers, or ancient writers, or the tradition of the churches, 
respecting the epistle; and by the latter, the characteristics of the epistle 
in respect to sentiment, style, and diction, compared with the acknowl- 
edged letters of Paul, and also certain facts which are adverted to in the 
epistle itself. 

The great deficiency of genuine early Christian records, for many years 
after the completion of the New Testament, is a fact acknowledged, and 
lamented by all who study either the early history of the church, or that 
of its sacred books. A few fragments only we have, of Barnabas, Cle- 
ment of Rome, Papias, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, and some others; in 
most instances too short, and too imperfectly preserved, to afford any 
strong ground of satisfaction to the critical inquirer. 


§14. Testimony of the Alexandrine church. 


The evidence that the epistle to the Hebrews was early recognized as 
one of the sacred books, has been already exhibited. The first testimony 
that we have respecting Paul’s being the author of the epistle, is that of 
Pantaenus, the head of the celebrated Christian school at Alexandria in 
Egypt, who flourished about A. D.180. This testimony was inserted by 
Clement of Alexandria, the disciple of Pantaenus, and his successor in 
the famous school just mentioned, in a work of his entitled “Yxotunwcsce, 
Institutions or Sketches. This work is now lost; but Eusebius has pre- 
served an extract from it, in his Ecclesiastical History Lib. vr. c. 14. 
Pantaenus himself was the most learned Christian of the age in which he 
lived, and one whose weight and authority in the churches was very 
great. 

Clement, in the extract preserved by Eusebius, is endeavouring to as- 
sign a reason why Paul had not subscribed his name to the epistle to the 
Hebrews. After giving his opinion in regard to this point he adds, “ As 
our worthy presbyter [so he here calls Pantaenus] has already said, Since 
the Lord himself was sent by the Almighty as an apostle to the Hebrews, 
Paul being an apostle to the Gentiles, on account of modesty doés not 
subscribe himself as the apostle to the Hebrews, both out of reverence 
for his Lord, and because, being a preacher and an apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, by a kind of supererogation he wrote to the Hebrews.” * 


* "Hn δὲ ὡς ὁ μακάριος ἔλεγε πρεσβύτερος, ἐπεὶ ὃ Κύριος ἀπόστολος ὧν, τοῦ 
παντοκράτορος ἀπεστάλη πρὸς “Ἑβραίους, διὰ μετριότητα ὃ Παῦλος ὡς ἂν εἰς τὰ 
ἔϑνη ἀπεσταλμένος οὐκ ἐγγράφει ἑαυτὸν “Ἑβραίων ἀπόστολον" διά ts τὴν πρὸς τὸν 
κύριον τιμήν, Ord τε τὸ ἐκ περιουσίας καὶ τοῖς “Εβραίοις ἐπιοτέλλειν, ἐϑνῶν κήρυκα 
ὄντα καὶ ἀπόστολον. Lib. VI. 14. . 


/ 
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Two points are equally clear from this testimony ; the first, that Pan- 
taenus entertained no doubt of Paul’s being the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the whole passage implying as well as asserting this; the 
second, that still, either from the suggestions of his own mind or from 
those made by others, objections had been raised against this opinion, be- 
cause the epistle lacked the usual subscription or inscription of Paul. 
The attempt to solve these doubts, necessarily implies that they had been 
suggested from one of these sources; but from which, we cannot tell 
with certainty. Still, if they arose from objections, is it not probable that 
some allusion would have been made to them ? 

Iam very ready to allow, with some recent critics, that the attempt at 
solution is but a poor specimen of critical reasoning, and that is insuffi- 
cient to accomplish what Pantaenus designed to accomplish. For how 
was it necessary, as he seems to suppose, that Paul should have subscrib- 
ed himself an apostle to the Hebrews, if he had put his name to the epis- 
tle? If he declined doing this, “because his Lord and Master was the 
apostle of God to them,” as Pantaenus says, still he might (as on other 
occasions he actually does) have called himself an apostle of Jesus 
Christ; or he might, as he twice does, have called himself ὦ servant of 
Jesus Christ, Phil. 1: 1. Tit. 1:15; or he might, as he twice does, have 
simply written his name Paul,1'Thess.1: 1. 2Thess.1: 1. Why should 
he have been any more diffident with respect to doing this in the present 
case, than in any other ? 

As to his diffidence arising from being an apostle to the Gentiles, which 
made him, as Pantaenus supposes, decline subscribing his name in an 
epistle to the Hebrews, so much weight cannot well be attributed to it. 
The writer of our epistle has told the persons addressed of his circum- 
stances, and of his companions; he has also asked their prayers that “he 
might be speedily restored to them ;” all which necessarily implies, that 
his name was not designed to be wholly concealed, and could not be so 
concealed, from those whom he directly and originally addressed: so that 
neither of Pantaenus’ reasons for Paul’s declining to subscribe his name, 
appears to have any considerable weight in it, ; 

Kichhorn and Bertholdt, it must be acknowledged, have refuted the 
good father’s critical reasoning on which I have just animadverted ; but 
they should not (as they appear to have done) substitute this for a confu- 
tation of his testimony also. Bertholdt moreover maintains, that Pantaenus 
has simply expressed an opinion that Paul wrote the epistle to the He- 
brews; an opinion merely his own, and not founded on any tradition. 
This he endeavours to prove by the following argument. ‘It is clear 
that Pantaenus’ expressions imply the existence of persons, in his time, 
who maintained the opinion that Paul was not the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. Now if general tradition maintained that he was, how 
could there be any such persons? For at this time, it was easy to trace 
a tradition of this nature up to its primary source,’ Einleit. p. 2918. 

But has there ever been a period since the gospels or epistles were 
written, in which more or less of them were not discarded by some, and 
doubted by others? Have there not been some such men as Ebionites, 
Alogi, Marcionites, and others of similar character, in every age and al- 
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most in every country? And can it be a valid objection to a book, or to 
testimony respecting it, that such men have rejected it or doubted it? If 
so, then the whole New Testament must be given up at once, and the ef- 
fort to maintain its genuineness abandoned as a task utterly hopeless; for 
what part of it has not been discarded by some of these, or such like sec- 
tarians ? 

Does Pantaenus, I ask, tell us whence the doubts in question arose ; 
whether from his own mind, from heretics, or from the members of the 
catholic church ? Nota word of this. Be it then that they came from 
whatever quarter you please, or from all quarters ; the weight of his tes- 
timony is increased, rather than diminished, by the objections. For how 
does the case now stand? Pantaenus had heard objections to the apos- 
tolic origin of the epistle suggested, by members of the catholic church, 
or by heretics; or he had sometimes entertained them in his own mind; 
yet such was the strength of his conviction, arising from the evidence op- 
posed to these doubts, that he now hesitates not in the least to consider 
it as an established point, that Paul was the author of this epistle. He 
speaks of it as being his, without intimating that there is any good ground 
to call it in question. 

Now whence did Pantaenus derive such a conviction—Pantaenus, who 
was at the head of the first Christian school in the world ; who resided 
near Palestine, and where constant communication was all the time kept 
up with that country ; Pantaenus, who lived within a century after the 
apostolic age? It cannot be shown, nor in any way rendered probable, 
that he had any favourite or peculiar sentiment to be supported by the 
epistle to the Hebrews, which was the reason why he defended its apos- 
tolic origin. Iam aware of the allegation made by some, that the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews was already received in the churches as one of the 
sacred books ; and that, as some doubted respecting it because it wanted 
an apostle’s name to sanction it, Pantaenus, in order to save its credit 
and defend the custom of the churches in receiving it as canonical, as- 
signed the reasons produced above why Paul did not subscribe his name 
to it. Butis not this, after all, conceding the very point which it is 
meant to deny? “The epistle to the Hebrews was already received by 
the churches; therefore Pantaenus defends it!” Indeed? And how 
came it to be received? Whence this general credit already obtained ? 
A credit so strong, a custom of reception so general, as to inspire Pan- 
taenus with entire confidence in its canonical authority, and raise him 
above all the objections which had been suggested. And how comes it, 
that no epistles should have made their way into the canon, amid all the 
conflicting opinions, and various apocryphal and supposititious writings of 
- the early ages of the church, but those which either bear an apostle’s name, 
or were by general consent assigned to an apostle? This is a fundamen- 
tal question, in respect to the great subject of the authority of our New 
Testament canon. It is an articulus stantis vel cadentis auctoritatis, in 
respect to it. And the answer to this question plainly is, that the catho- 
lic church in the primitive age, taken as a body, were governed by the 
maxim, that no book or epistle could be properly regarded as canonical, 
except such as was written by an apostle, or under his direction. 
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I am far from denying that particular churches, and eyen particular re- 
gions of country, did, near the close of the second century, and after- 
wards, regard as sacred some of the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New. The quotations from them by the Christian 
fathers, is conclusive evidence of this. But then such books, for the 
time being, were of course estimated as holding a rank entitled to the 
credit of inspired books. And in repect to the apocryphal writings of the 
New Testament, it is clear that they were regarded, (where they were ad- 
mitted as canonical), as either coming from the hands of apostles, or as 
having been written with their approbation or under their inspection. 
Nothing can be more evident, than that there was a constant verging of 
the church as a body, toward the point of limitation in respect to canoni- 
cal credit, that has just been stated. That some churches and persons 
should have committed mistakes respecting the extent to which the prin- 
ciple adverted to would carry them, is not at all to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the state of literary knowledge at that period. But that such 
mistakes were not committed by the predominant part of-the churches, 
is demonstrated from the state of the New Testament, ever since the ear- 
liest period ; the received books of which are only those which were re- 
garded as being of apostolic origin or revision, and were generally be- 
lieved to be so. 

Such being the fact we may ask, and we ought to ask, How came the 
epistle to the Hebrews into the canon; so that Clement of Rome in the 
very first century, and Pantaenus in the next, refer to it as Scripture ? 
Why plainly, because an apostolic origin was attributed to it. Pantaenus 
regards this as certainty ; and Pantaenus says, that the apostle who wrote 
it was Paul; διά τε 10... . τοῖς Εβραίοις ἐπιστέλλειν [Παῦλον]. 

I readily concede, that he is not a witness contemporary with Paul. 
But he is a witness, (and one of the very best the age afforded, in which 
he lived and was so distinguished as a man of knowledge), of what the 
opinion of the churches then was. Is it not evident, that in the passage 
under consideration he is defending the usual opinion of the churches in 
regard to our epistle; and that he is not merely delivering his own pri- 
vate sentiments? The manner in which he speaks, plainly declares this. 

Moreover, that he did speak the opinion which was prevalent and gen- 
eral at this period, is rendered still more probable by the fact, that at least 
as early as the time in which he lived, probably earlier, the Syriac trans- 
lation in the East, and the old Latin version in the West, as we have al- 
ready seen, were completed; both of which went into general use in 
those countries, and both of which comprise the epistle to the Hebrews. 
In regard to the Syriac, it may be further noted, that while it was made too 
early, as it would seem, to comprise the 2d epistle of Peter and the 2d and 
3d epistles of John, (which for various reasons came later into circulation 
than the other epistles), it still comprises the epistle to the Hebrews. Are 
not these facts, then, when taken together, good evidence that the credit 
of this epistle was early and widely diffused, and that it was regarded at 
a very early period, by the great body of the churches, as of apostolic 
origin? To which of the apostles it was assigned by current belief, and 
of course by current tradition, Pantaenus informs us. 


ΤΕ 
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Let it be distinctly noted, that all this took place within about a cen- 
tury after the apostolic age, (and probably less); “ when tradition,” as 
Bertholdt says, “might be easily traced back to its origin.” Does not 
then the testimony of Pantaenus, whom Photius (Cod. 118) represents to 
be not only a hearer of those who had seen the apostles, but of some of 
the apostles themselves, supported as it is by concurrent testimony of the 
canon of the churches in the East and in the West, amount to satisfacto- 
ry evidence, in regard to general ecclesiastical tradition, at the time in 
which this father lived? And if so, does not this plead strongly for the 
probability that Paul was the author of the epistle ? 

Tam unable to distinguish the testimony in question of Pantaenus, 
from that of other writers whom Bertholdt quotes as good support for the 
genuineness of other books of the New Testament. How many hun- 
dred testimonies has he quoted, where the witness does not say whether 
he delivers his own opinion or recites tradition! Yet Bertholdt takes 
these and such like testimonies as legitimate evidence, when he sets out 
to establish the genuineness of any books of the New Testament, or of 
any ancient writing. Why then should he resort to the extraordinary, 
the unsupported, (I may say) improbable supposition, that Pantaenus has, 
in the case before us, only delivered his own private opinion? Even if it 
were so, the questions, On what was the opinion grounded? what in- 
duced him to believe so? would present serious difficulties in respect 
to the suggestions which Bertholdt has made ; as I have already shewn. 

At any rate, the principle which Bertholdt assumes here, would render 
it utterly impossible ever to establish the genuineness of any of the New 
Testament books ; and, I may add, of any other ancient book. A princi- 
ple fraught with such consequences, cannot, either with propriety or safe- 
ty, be admitted into our critical investigations. 

I regret to add, that Bleek, in his recent work on the epistle to the 
Hebrews, after a brief recitation of the testimony of Pantaenus, remarks at 
the close (p. 98), that this testimony does not declare whether the con- 
viction of Pantaenus originated from historical tradition, or later critical 
investigation ; hereby intimating, that unless this could be known from 
the testimony, very little weight can be attributed to it. What is this but 
virtually to destroy not only the great body of evidence, in regard to the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, but of most classical 
authors also? [5 this critical justice and impartiality ?. How much of all 
the testimony that exists in respect to any ancient writing, expressly tells 
us whether the person who gives it derives his views from the judgment 
of his own mind, or from historical tradition? And what monument of 
antiquity can stand, before such an ordeal as Bleek. thus virtually pro- 
poses ? 

The importance of this discussion, which treats of testimony so early 
and respectable in regard to the subject in question, will, I hope, be a 
sufficient apology for the length to which it has been protracted. 
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Pantaenus was succeeded, in his school, by the celebrated CLEMENT or 
ALEXANDRIA, near the close of the second century. Clement, as he tells 
us in the first book of his Stromata (p. 274. Lardner, Cred. 11. 462), had 
travelled in Greece, Italy, the East, and Egypt, in quest of knowledge, 
and employed masters in all these countries. With Pantaenus he settled 
down in Egypt; and he represents this teacher, though last in time, as 
first in merit. He compares him to the Sicilian bee, that had gathered 
flowers from the prophetic and apostolic meadows ; and represents him 
as filling the minds of his hearers with pure knowledge. 

Clement, then, was well qualified to judge what was the general usage 
and tradition of the churches, in respect to the canon of Scripture ; as he 
had traversed a great part of the regions where churches were planted. 
His testimony (extracted from a work of his entitled “Tmotumecess) , is 
preserved by Eusebius in his Ecc. Hist. L. VI. c. 14. “In his book,” 
says Eusebius, “ Clement affirms that Paul is the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews ; and that, as it was addressed to Hebrews, it was originally 
written in their language, and afterwards translated by Luke for the use 
of the Greeks; which is the reason why the colouring of the style is the 
same in this epistle and in the Acts of the apostles. The reason why 
Paul did not affix his name at the head of it, probably is, because the 
Hebrews had conceived a prejudice against him and were suspicious of 
him. Very prudently, therefore, he did not place his name at the head 
of the epistle, so as to divert them from the perusal of it.” * 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt have endeavoured to shew here also, that Clem- 
ent’s testimony is only his own private opinion, or at most, that of his 
master Pantaenus. Eichhorn attacks the apology which Clement makes 
for Paul’s omitting to prefix his name to the epistle; and seeming to tri- 
umph over this, he dismisses the whole of the testimony along with it. 
Bertholdt has pursued a course somewhat different. Pantaenus he re- 
presents as giving one reason why the name of Paul is omitted ; Clement, 
another. ‘This contradiction, he avers, proves that neither Pantaenus nor 
Clement rested on tradition as their support, but only followed their own 
conjecture. 

This conclusion is somewhat singular. What is the point in question ? 
Simply, whether Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. Pantaenus says 
that he did ; Clement asserts the same ; both, as it appears, without any 
doubt or hesitation in their own minds. How came they by this confi- 
dence? Clement derived it, says Bertholdt, from his master Pantaenus. 
But from whom did Pantaenus derive it? Whence did he get so much 
confidence respecting this point, as to overcome all the obstacles thrown 
in the way of such a belief? He appears to have been a man of great 
sobriety, knowledge, diligence, and excellence of character. He was no 


εὐ Ἐν δὲ ταῖς “Ὑποτυπώσεσι .... τὴν πρὸς “Εβαίους ἐπιστολὴν Παύλου μὲν 
είναι φησί" γεγράφϑαι δὲ cis am ESqacny guvy «Τουκᾶν dé φιλοτίμως μδϑερ-- 
μηνεύσαντα ἐκδοῦναι τοῖς LAAnow. Oder τὸν αὐτὸν χρῶτα εὐρίσκεσϑαι κατὰ τὴν 
ἑρμηνείαν ταϊτης τὴς ἕπιστολῆς καὶ τῶν πράξεων. Mr προγεγράφϑαι, δὲ τὸ; Παῦ-. 
hos ἀπόστολος, εἰκότως" “Ἑβραίοις γάρ φησιν ἐπιστέλλων πρόληψιν εἰληφόσι κατ᾽ 
αὐτου, καὶ υποπτεύουσιν αὑτὸν, συνετῶς πάνυ οὖκ ἕν ἀρχῇ ἀπέστρεψεν αὐτοὺς τὸ 
ovouc Belg. Lib. VI. 14. 
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innovator ; nor does it appear that he had any pride of speculative opin- 
ions and conceits to foster. But because he answers the doubts that had 
been suggested against Paul’s being the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews in one way, and Clement in another, “ this,” says Bertholdt, “ is 
contradiction, and it shews that neither of these fathers grounded his opin- 
ion on tradition, but on his own conjectures.” Contradiction in what? 
Are these two fathers agreed on the great point in question, viz. whether 
Paul was the author of the epistle? This is conceded. Where then is 
the contradiction ? “They are not agreed how the doubts raised against 
it should be solved.” What follows? “Why,” as Bertholdt avers, “ that 
they grounded not their opinions on tradition.” That is, (if this have 
any appropriate meaning), that tradition had not brought down to them 
the mode of solving these doubts; since they were not agreed in the 
mode of solving them. But what if tradition had, as is most probable, 
handed down to them neither doubts nor solutions; and that the solu- 
tions they proposed were of newly raised doubts, which about this time 
began to appear in some of the occidental churches—solutions drawn, as 
I would most freely concede, from their own personal views, rather than 
from tradition ; what, I ask, has the manner of solving these doubts to. do, 
with the main point at issue? Nothing at all; and be it that Eichhorn 
has triumphed over both the good fathers, Pantaenus and Clement, in 
shewing the incompetency of their reasoning to solve the doubts then 
raised, it leaves their testimony, as to the great point at issue, quite un- 
touched. 

{ am not disposed, however, to concede so much to Eichhorn’s reason- 
ing, in respect to the assertions of Clement. If Paul did write the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and direct it to a church in Palestine, every one ac- 
quainted with his history knows, that the Hebrews in that country, at 
least very many of them, were affected towards him as Clement has re- 
presented them to be; and this might be a proper and adequate reason 
for not setting down his name at the head of his epistle. 

“ But Paul,” says Eichhorn, “has not shrunk from openly professing 
his name on all other occasions.” This may be true. But to what oth- 
er part of the church did he write, circumstanced as the Jews of Pal- 
estine were ? Does not a prudent man change the mode of his address, 
as circumstances may require ? 

“ But after all, the author has not concealed himself. At the close of 
the epistle, he has developed circumstances which must certainly make 
him known.” I grant it, in respect to the church whom he immediately 
and primitively addressed ; but the case would not be the same in respect 
to other churches, for whom, also, there can be but little doubt, the epistle 
was ultimately designed. At least, those who read it would first have 
been subjected to the influence of its reasoning and its eloquent and pow- 
erful remonstrances, before they would come to make the inquiries about 
the author, suggested by the circumstances at the close. May not the 
author who could write such an epistle, well have trusted to its power in 
disarming prejudices, which the appearance merely of a name at the out- 
set might have heightened? And might not Clement, who travelled 
through the East and over so many countries, have thus become ac- 
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quainted with the manner in which the difficulty was commonly solved 
which he proposes? This solution, although Eichhorn thinks it to be 
so incompetent, is still a much more probable one than that of Pantaenus ; 
nay, I must think that it is in itself by no means destitute of probability. 
How can it be shewn in any way to be incongruous, that such a reason 
should have influenced Paul to withhold his name ? 

But further; Bertholdt says, “Another proof that Clement did not 
ground his testimony on tradition, is, that he declares the epistle to have 
been originally written in Hebrew; and that Luke translated it into the 
Greek language ; and thus he merely undertakes, in his own way, to ac- 
count for the diversity of style between this epistle and those of Paul, and 
its similarity to that of the Acts of the apostles.” 

Be it so then, for the sake of argument. But still, what is the amount 
of this? Nothing more than that Clement undertakes to meet an ob- 
jection, raised from the style of the epistle; and to show how this style 
could be somewhat diverse from Paul’s, and yet the epistle derive its 
origin from that apostle. How can this determine that Clement did not 
ground his belief of Paul’s being the author of the epistle on the tradition 
of the church, rather than on his own conjecture ? 

In fact, that Clement should have remained entirely unmoved in his 
opinion, by all objections made to Paul’s being the author of our epistle, 
proves just the reverse of what Bertholdt has endeavoured to establish. 
It proves, beyond all reasonable controversy, the strength and constancy of 
his opinion which triumphed over all such obstacles; and which to do 
this, must, as it seems to me, have been supported, in his own mind, by 
the general voice of the churches among whom he had travelled. 

But further to invalidate the testimony of Pantaenus and Clement, Ber- 
tholdt suggests, that “they were inclined to favour the epistle to the 
Hebrews, on account of the Alexandrine spirit which reigns in it,” [he 
means the spirit of allegorizing and finding secondary senses to language] ; 
and “to establish the credit of a favourite letter, they attributed it to 
Paul, being supported in this by the apparent similarity which it has to 
his writings.” 

Now since this is altogether gratuitous conjecture, it might not improp- 
erly be answered by conjecture that such was not the case. I will βαρ 
gest, however, that it is by no means certain, either that Pantaenus or 
Clement were natives of Alexandria. The probability is, that they came 
there partly as learners, but principally as teachers; and that their opin- 
ions were not formed, merely by the fashion of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures at Alexandria. Besides, what ground is there to suppose that these 
fathers, conscientious and deeply imbued with reverence for the Scrip- 
tures as they were, would have been persuaded by attachment to the Al- 
exandrine spirit of allegory, to foist a book into the cannon of the New Tes- 
tament as Paul’s, when they had no evidence on which to ground such an 
opinion? And how comes it, that at this very period, this same epistle was 
inserted in the canon, in the Itala of the western churches, and the Peshito 
or old Syriac version of the eastern ones? Did Pantaenus and Clement 
effect this? They had no concern with the management of either of 
these churches. Christians then in the East and West, far distant from 
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Alexandria, did ascribe canonical authority to this epistle ; and if they did 
so, there is of course good reason to believe, that they ascribed the epistle 
to an apostle as the author. What probability can there be, then, that 
Clement and Pantaenus ascribed this epistle to Paul, merely on the ground 
of their own private opinion or local prejudices ? 

In addition to the above principal passage from Clement, others may 
be cited which serve to shew the uniformity and the strength of Clement’s 
conviction, in regard to the Pauline origin of our epistle. E. g. Stromat. 
11. p. 862, where in the midst of a literal quotation from Heb. 11: 1, 2, 6, 
Clement adds, κατὰ τὸν ϑεῖον ἀπόστολον, according to the divine apostle, i. 6. 
Paul. Again, p. 364, after quoting Heb. 11:3 he adds, φησὶν ὃ ἀπόστο- 
dog. In p. 420 he cites Heb. 6: 11, 20 in connection with Gal. 5: 6, and 
both as the declarations of Paul. Ibid. 1v. p. 514 seq. he cites Heb. 10: 
32—39 and 11: 36—39, expressly calling them the declarations of the 
same apostle who wrote Phil. 4: 11—13, which he had just cited. In p. 
525, he attributes Heb. 12: 14—16. 13: 4 to the same apostle who wrote 
Tit. 2: 3, which he had just cited. In p. 577 he cites Heb. 5: 12—6: 1, 
expressly as the words of Paul; and again, in p. 645, he cites a part of 
the same passage in the same manner. 

All this testimony Bleek sets aside, by the very same remarks which he 
makes, as above cited, on the testimony of Pantaenus. How easy it 
would be to explain away, in this manner, the force of all ancient testimo- 
ny respecting any monument of antiquity, who can fail to perceive ? 

The sum of testimony for the second century has now been presented. 
Its importance is greatly magnified, by its proximity to the time when the 
epistle was written, and when tradition respecting it might be traced back, 
as Bertholdt avers, without much difficulty, by a sober and interested in- 
quirer. ‘That at the close of the first century, the epistle to the Hebrews 
was not only extant, but in ful] credit as a canonical writing at Rome, we 
have seen in the examination of the testimony of Clement of Rome. 
That at the close of the second century, it occupied a place in the canon 
of the eastern, the western, and the intermediate churches, follows from 
the testimony that has now been examined. That Paul was the author 
of this epistle, appears to have been the firm belief of the most celebrated 
theological school then existing ; and that this belief harmonized with that 
of the churches in general, who required evidence of apostolic origin or 
approbation, in order to entitle an epistle to a place in the canon, seems 
quite probable, and is contradicted by no circumstances with which we 
are acquainted. 

We may now advance to the former part of the third century, and ex- 
amine a few of the principal witnesses. 


The celebrated Or1eEN, second to none of the fathers (except Jerome) 
as a critic, and in general learning superior to them all, the disciple and 
the successor of Clement at Alexandria, is, in all respects, a most impor- 
tant witness to be examined. He spent his life in the study and explana- 
tion of the Scriptures; and his testimony in regard to the canon of Scrip- 
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ture, at the time when he flourished (A. D. 220), is of greater weight than 
that of any other individual of the same period. | 

The most explicit testimony of Origen is that which Eusebius has pre- 
served, Ecc. Hist. VI. 25; being an extract from one of Origen’s homilies 
on the epistle to the Hebrews. The passage runs thus in Eusebius; “ In 
respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, Origen decides thus in his homilies 
upon it: ‘The character of the style of the epistle to the Hebrews has not 
the unpolished cast of the apostle’s language, who professes himself to be 
a man unlearned in speech, i. e. in phraseology, Besides, this epistle, in 
the texture of its style, is more conformed to Greek idiom; as every 
one must confess, who is able to distinguish differences in style. More- 
over the ideas in this epistle are admirable, and not inferior to those 
which are confessedly apostolic ; and that this is true, every one must 
concede who has attentively read the writings of the apostles. A little 
further on he adds, If I were to give my opinion I should say, the phra- 
seology and the texture belong to some one relating the apostle’s senti- 
ments, and as it were commenting on the words of his master, If any 
church therefore hold this to be an epistle of Paul, let it receive commendation 
on account of this (εὐδοκιμείτω καὶ ἐπὶ tovt),* FOR IT 15 NOT WITHOUT 
REASON (οὐ εἰκῆ), THAT THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN (παραδε- 
δώκασι, have had a tradition) as BEING or Paut. Who wrote the epistle, 
[γράψας, penned it or committed it to writing], God [only] knows with 
certainty ; but the report which has reached us is, that some affirm it to 
be written by Clement, bishop of Rome; and some by Luke who wrote 
the Gospel and the Acts.”+ Euseb. Hist. Ecc. VI. 25. Lard. IV. p. 235. 

This passage has been appealed to for different purposes, by writers of 
different sentiments ; by some in order to shew that Origen doubted, by 
others to shew that he did not doubt, about Paul’s being the author of the 
epistle in question. | Omitting an account of what others have said, let us 
endeavour to elicit the sentiments of Origen, by considering this passage 
in connection with other passages to be found in his writings. 

(1) It is plain that Origen felt the force of the objection against the 


* Bleek translates, “so verdiene sie auch deshalb keinen Tadel,” 1. 6. ἐξ de- 
serves no blame on this account ; a cold negative enough for εὐδοκεμείτω καὶ ἐπὶ 
τούτῳ, Is this being impartial ? 


Ἐν νυν περὶ τῆς πρὸς “Ἑβραίους ἐπιστολῆς ἐν ταῖς εἰς αὐτὴν ὁμιλίαις ταῦτα δια-- 
λαμιβάνει" oe ὁ χαρακτὴρ τῆς λέξεως τῆς πρὸς “Ἑβραίους ἐπιγεγραμμένης ἐπιστο-- 
ys οὐκ ἔχει τὸ ἐν λόγῳ ¢ λιωτεκὸν τοῦ ἀποστόλου, ὁμολογήσαντος ἑαυτὸν ἰδιώτην 
εἶναι τῷ λόγῳ, τουτέστι τῇ φράσει. "Add ἐστὶν ἡ ἐπιστολὴ συνϑέσει τῆς λέξεως 
λληνικωτέρα, πᾶς ὃ ἐπιστάμενος κρίνειν φράσεων διαφορὰς ὁμολογήσαι ἄν. Πάλιν 
τε αὖ ore τὰ νοήματα τῆς ἐπιστολῆς ϑαυμάσιά ἐστι, καὶ οὐ ευτέρα τῶν ἀποστολι-- 
κῶν ὁμολογουμένων" καὶ τοῦτο ἂν συμφήσαι εἴναι ἀληθὲς πᾶς ὃ προσέχων τῇ 
ἀναγνώσει τῇ ἀποοτολιπκῇ. Τούτοις wed" ἕτερα ἐπιφέρει λέγων: ᾿Εγὼ δὲ ἀπο-- 
LUNOUEVOS ξίποιμ ἄν, OTL τὰ μὲν νοήματα τοῦ ἀποστόλου ἐστίν" ἡ δὲ φράσις καὶ 
7) σύνϑεσις, ἀπομνημονεύσαντός τινος τὰ ἀποοτολικὰ » καὶ ὡσπερεὶ Noe oot 
σαντος τὼ εἰρημένα ὑπὸ τοῦ διδασκάλου. Ei rs οὖν ἐκκλησία ἔχει ταύτην τὴν ἐπε-- 
στολὴν ὡς Παύλου, αὔτη εὐδοκιμείτω καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ. Οἱ γὰρ εἰκῆ οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ἄν-- 
eee ὡς Παύλου αὐτὴν παραδεδώκασι. Τίς δὲ 6 γράψας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν, τὸ μὲν 
ἀληϑὲς ϑεὸς οἶδεν" ἡ δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς φϑάσασα ἱστορία, ὑπό τινων μὲν λεγόντων, ὅτε 
Κλήμης 6 γενόμενος ἔπίσκοπος “Ῥωμαίων ἔγραψε τὴν ἐπιστολήν" ὑπό τινων δὲ, 
ote dovuds ὁ yodyus τὸ Εὐαγγέλιον καὶ τὰς Πράξεις. Ecc. Hist. VI. 95. 
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authorship of Paul, drawn from the style and manner of the epistle, in 
the same way as his preceptor Clement had before done; and to meet 
this objection, he suggests a reason similar to that which Clement had 
suggested. Clement says, that the epistle was first written in Hebrew, 
and then translated by Luke into Greek ; and thus he endeavours to ac- 
count for the supposed diversity of style between this epistle and those of 
Paul. But Origen does not appear to have at all supposed that it was writ- 
ten, at first,in Hebrew. He supposes it to have been for substance deliver- 
ed, dictated, or spoken by the apostle, and penned down by some one who 
used his own diction, commenting as it were on the words of his master. In 
this way, the sentiments are regarded as apostolic and authoritative ; while 
the diction is considered as arising from one not an apostle; and thus the 
full credit of the epistle is maintained, while the objection to this credit, 
drawn from the diversity of style, is apparently removed. 

(2) It should be noted, that Origen does not say, whether the objec- 
tions against the epistle to the Hebrews being the production of Paul, 
arose from his own mind, or from the allegations of others. Most proba- 
bly from both sources. He appears to have had a full conviction, that 
there was a diversity of style in it; and to remove the difficulty about the 
credit of the epistle, which arose in his mind from this circumstance, he 
resorted to the supposition just mentioned. We can have no reasonable 
doubt, that at this time there were some, who alleged that this epistle did 
not come from the hand of Paul; as Pantaenus and Clement had, before 
this, made an effort to remove objections against it.* 

(3) The very manner in which Origen attempts to remove objections, 
shews that he gave full credit to the apostolic origin of the epistle. ‘'The 
thoughts,’ he avers, ‘are apostolic, and worthy of an apostle ; but the dic- 
tion is derived from another.” And when he says, It is not without reason 
that the ancients have handed it down as belonging to Paul; and then adds, 
“but who wrote it, God knows, some attributing it to Luke, and some to 
Clement;” nothing can be plainer, than that he means to suggest, that 


* Origen (in Matt. 23: 27. Opp. 'T. 111) seems to intimate, that there were some 
who doubted the authority of our epistle. ‘‘ Sed pone aliquem abdicare episto- 
lam ad Hebraeos, quasi non Pauli.” Yet this may be nothing more than hypo- 
thetical. Bleek builds more on this than it is fairly capable of supporting, when 
he deduces from it (p. 103) the conclusion, that our epistle was not every where 
received as Paul’s. The fact may have been true ; and doubtless it was; but the 
ground of proof lies not, with certainty, in the passage of Origen now in question. 

But there is another passage of Origen (Epist. ad Africanum), in which he 
speaks of the βουλήματι τῶν ἀϑετοίντων τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ὡς οὐ Παύλου γεγραμμένην, 
the inclination of those who reject the epistle as not being Paul’s; and he then 
adds: ‘‘ With one who does thus, other reasons must be privately employed, in 
order to shew that Paul was the author of the epistle.” 

Bleek complains (Review p. 12), that I have omitted the two preceding passa- 
ges of Origen, in my first edition of this work ; and he says, that in these Origen 
clearly states that the Pauline origin of our epistle was denied. This is true of 
only one of the passages ; and in the other, Origen very clearly shews that he 
was of a different opinion from those who denied that Paul was the author. In 
what respect, then, would the insertion of the passages in question have altered 
my statements? I have fully admitted that some, in the time of Origen, denied 
the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, and that what Origen says im- 
plies this. What more do the citations in question prove than this ? 
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he considers it to be uncertain who penned it, i. 6. reduced it to writing ; 
for he had just asserted that the thoughts were suggested by the apostle, 
while the diction arose from him who reduced them to writing. To sup- 
pose (as has been supposed) that Origen means to assert, that God only 
knows from whom the sentiments of the epistle sprung, or who the author 
in this sense was, is to suppose that Origen has directly contradicted 
himself in the very same paragraph. Therefore, 

(4) When Origen says that some attribute it to Luke, and some to 
Clement, the probability clearly is (from the connection in which this 
stands), that he means to say, ‘Some attribute the penning or writing of 
it down, to the one or the other of these persons.’ If this be so, (and it 
appears to be very plain that it is), it only serves to shew, that Origen did 
not consider the tradition about Luke and Clement as well establish- 
ed; and especially so, as the traditionary reports were not agreed respect- 
ing the amanuensis or recorder of the epistle. It is possible, I acknowl- 
edge, that Origen meant to say, that some attributed the real authorship to 
Luke or Clement; although I cannot think that this opinion has any 
probable support in the passage of Origen now under consideration, if it 
be explained by any just rules of interpretation. Bleek, however, with 
some ether critics, have taken it for granted that Origen did speak here 
of real authorship. But besides the absolute prohibition to do this, con- 
tamed in the preceding context, it is clear that in ancient times, Origen’s 
words, or rather the story about Luke and Clement, were not understood 
in such a way. E. g. Euthalius (fl. 460), who knew of doubts about the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, says, when speaking of this epistle, πρὸς γὰρ 
“Ἑβραίους τῇ σφῶν διαλέκτῳ γφαφεῖσα, ὕστερον μεϑερμηνευσϑῆναι λέγεται, ὡς 
μέν; τινες, ὑπὸ «Δουκᾶ, ὡς δὲ οἱ ὑ πολλοὶ, ὑπὸ Κλήμεντος, i i. e. for the epistle being 
written in the Hebrew dialect, it was afterwards interpr eted, as some say, by 
Luke ; as many others, by Clement. Euthalius, it is to be noted; was a 
resident at Alexandria. Here then is evidently the very ἱστορία of —Ori- 
gen ; and can we well suppose that this was not the usual and _tradition- 
ary interpretation of it? See the passage in Zacagni Collect. Monum. 
Vet. etc. p. 523, and in Bleek I. p. 148. See also the remarks on the tes- 
timony of Eusebius, No. 3. 

(5) It is clear that Origen ascribes his own belief, and the belief of the 
churches of his time, that the epistle was Paul’s, to ancient tradition. “If 
any church receive this epistle as Paul’s, let it be commended for this; 
for it is not without reason, that the ancients (οἵ ἀρχαῖοι) have handed it 
down (παραδεδώκασι) as Paul’s.” Here two things are asserted ; first, that 
the tradition of its being Paul’s is well grounded, in Origen’s view, oun 
εἰκῆ παραδεδώκασι; and secondly, that it is an ancient tradition, for ot 
ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες so thought and said. 

1 cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn and Bertholdt have kept 
out of sight this direct testimony of Origen to the tradition of the church- 
es. Eichhorn has indeed quoted it (§ 271), but made no comment upon 
it; while Bertholdt has broken the paragraph into two parts, and quoted 
what precedes the clause in question in one place (p. 2944), and that 
which follows it in another (p. 2956); while he has wholly omitied the 
clause under consideration. The opinion of Pantaenus and Clement, that 
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Paul wrote this epistle, had previously been ascribed by these critics, 
either to their own conjectures, or to the influence which the views of 
the church of Alexandria had over them in respect to this subject. Ori- 
gen also is represented by them, as struggling between his own convic- 
tions and the prejudices of the times, in respect to the point in question, 
and as falling at last upon the conjecture, that ‘the sentiments are the 
apostle’s while the diction is another’s, in order to reconcile his own views 
and the current prejudices of the Alexandrine church. These critics 
have been very careful to render prominent the expression of Origen, who 
wrote it God [only] knows, report attributing it to Clement and to Luke ; 
and they have quoted this too, without adverting at all to the evident 
meaning of it, which is, ‘who penned or wrote it down is uncertain, re- 
port attributing it to different men ;? using the expression just as if Origen 
had simply said, ‘who was the author of the epistle, God only knows.” See 
Berth. Einl. § 648. Eichh. ὃ 271. Besides this, Bertholdt represents 
Origen as asserting, that an ancient tradition, brought down even to his 
time, attributed the authorship of the epistle to Luke (p. 2955), or to 
Clement (p. 2958); but that Origen, believing neither of these ancient tra- 
ditions, declared that ‘God only knows who composed it.’ One cannot 
help remarking, how leaning towards a favourite hypothesis will help to 
obscure one part of testimony, and make another to stand out in relief. 
That οἵ ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, as Origen asserts, have not without reason declared 
the epistle to be Paul’s, this critic has passed over with profound silence. 
On the other hand he says, “ it is an ancient tradition,” “ propagated down 
to the time of Origen, that either Clement or Luke composed it.” But 
Origen himself does not say this. His words are simply, “‘ Who wrote it 
[i. 6. penned it down] God knows, ἢ δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς φϑάσασα ἱστορία, but a 
report has come to us, that it was either Clement or Luke.” Now where 
is the ancient tradition, brought even down to Origen’s time, ascribing the 
composition of the epistle to two different men, neither of whom Origen 
believed to be the author? So far from this, Origen says not a word here 
of ancient tradition; nor even of tradition at all. He does not say that 
either ὃ ἱστορία παλαιά, or παράδοσις παλαιά, brings down this report; but 
simply ἢ εἰς ἡμᾶς φϑάσασα ἱ ἱστορία, i. 6. report has come to us, or it is re- 
ported, there is a report, report says, that either Luke or Clement wrote it. 
Now he might have used the same expression, I freely concede, if such 
report had been ancient; but he might use the same, too, in reference 
merely to the reports of his day; at which time, no doubt, various diffi- 
culties were raised in some of the churches, respecting the Pauline origin 
of the epistle. Certainly then, Bertholdt has no right to represent Origen 
in the manner he does, as averring that ancient tradition assigned the au- 
thorship of the epistle to Luke or to Clement. 

Indeed, the language which Origen employs in this case, would seem 
to be destgnedly different from that which he employs in the sentence 
wholly omitted by Bertholdt, which runs thus: “ If any church holds this 
epistle to be Paul’s, it deserves commendation for this ; because οὐκ εἰκῆ 
the ancients have handed it down to us, that it is Paul’s.” Observe the ex- 
pressions of ἀρχαῖον and παραδεδώκασι, words altogether appropriate to 
the designation of truly ancient tradition, and not to be mistaken ; while 
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the report concerning Luke and Clement is announced simply by 7 εἰς 
ἡμᾶς φϑάσασα totogia, leaving it wholly indeterminate whether this re- 
port is recent or ancient ; for φϑάσασα surely does not of course desig- 
nate the antiquity of the report. Why Bertholdt should thus magnify this 
part of Origen’s assertion, and wholly omit all notice of the other which 
cannot be misunderstood and is not liable to misconstruction, is best 
known to himself. But thus much may properly be said : If the testimony 
of the ancients (or moderns) is to be managed in this way, then we may 
assert, with equal truth, our inability to prove any thing, or our ability to 
prove aliquid ex aliquo. 

That Origen was not in the doubtful state about the epistle, which the 
critics just named represent him to be, may be clearly evinced from other 
passages in his writings, even if the one already examined were to be re- 
garded as dubious. For example; Comm. on John (II. p. 18. ed. Huet), 
_ “ According to this the apostle says,”* and then quotes Heb. 5: 12. That 
by this apostle he meant Paul, other passages in the same commentary 
clearly show; 6. g., “In the epistle to the Hebrews the same Paul says,”+ 
Ρ. 56 ; again, “ Paul in the epistle to the Hebrews,”t p. 169, In his book 
against Celsus, he says: “For it is written by Paul, in his letter to the 
Corinthians....and the same apostle says ;”§ and then he quotes Heb. 5: 
12, contra Cels. p. 482. ed. Bened. In his treatise on prayer, he quotes 
the epistle to the Hebrews, as an epistle of the same apostle who wrote 
the epistle to the Ephesians, De Oratione I. p. 250. ed. Bened. In a 
homily preserved in a Latin translation, he says: “Paul himself the 
greatest of the apostles, writing to the Hebrews says;”|| and then he 
quotes Heb. 12: 18, 22, 23. He also appeals to this epistle as authorita- 
tive in establishing any position ; 6. 5. Comm. in John II. 57,58, ed. Huet. 

In Princip. 11]. 1. ὁ 10, Heb. 6: 7,8 is cited as “ an example which the 
apostle used in the [epistle] to the Hebrews.” Ibid. IV. 13, he twice 
cites words out of Heb. 8: 4, which are inserted as Paul’s words among 
other passages taken from his acknowledged epistles. Ibid. IV. 22, he 
cites Heb. 12: 22, seq. with Gal. 4 : 26, ascribing both to the same apostle: 
The same passage he cites as the words of the apostle, Lib, contra Cels. 
VII. 29. In Praefat. ad Princip. he cites Heb. 11 : 25, 26 as the express 
testimony of Paul. In his Principia (Vol. I. edit. de la Rue) are other 
testimonies of the same nature, on pp. 55. 56. 65. 82, 92. 141. 187. In 
his Exhort. ad Martyr., he quotes Heb. 10 : 32—36 as Paul’s. In Homil. 
I. in Jerem., he quotes Heb. 1:4 as the words of the apostle. Ibid. 
Homil. IX., he cites Heb. 6: 1 as the words of the apostle ; also in Homil. 
XVIII, Heb. 8:5 is cited. In Praef. in Johan. (ed. Huet. II. p. 2), 
Heb. 4: 14 is cited in the same way. Ibid. 22, the same passage is again 


* Κατὰ τοῦτό φησιν ὃ ἀπόστολος, ore x. τ. A. loc. cit. 

t Καὶ ἐν τῇ πρὸς “Ἑβραίους, ὃ αὐτὸς Παῦλός φησι" x. τ. A, loc. cit. 

ἐ Ὃ δὲ Παῦλος, ἐν τῇ πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους" x. τ. λ. loc. cit. 

§ Τέγραπται γὰρ παρὰ τῷ Παύΐίλῳ ἡμῶν Κορινϑίοις ἐπιστέλλοντε .... ὃ δὲ 
αὐτὸς . ... φησὶ, καὶ γεγόνατε χρείαν ἔχοντες, x. τ. ἢ. loc. cit. ΄ | 

|| Ipse ergo apostolorum maximus... .Paulus....dicit, ad Hebraeos scri- 
bens, etc. Homil. II]. in Num. p. 281. edit. Benedict. 
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cited in the same way. Ibid. Tom. LI. p. 64, he says, Kat ὃ Παῦλός φησι, 
quoting Heb. 11:16. In Tom. IX. p. 140, he ascribes Heb. 8:5 to the 
apostle ; as also Heb. 9: 23. In 'Tom. X. p. 162, he ascribes Heb. 12: 22, 
23, to Paul. Tom. XXXII. p. 416, he cites Heb. 1: 3, as the words of 
Paul. In Homil. VII. in Jos., he ascribes fourteen epistles to Paul, (which 
of course included our epistle.) 

These testimonies can leave no doubt what the opinion of Origen was, 
as to the real authorship of the epistle, however he might account for 
what he deemed the peculiar colouring of the style. It is surely quite a 
subordinate question, Who was the amanuensis or translator of Paul ? 
The important question is, Did the sentiments originate from him? [5 he 
the real author of them? If Origen has not developed his opimion res- 
pecting these questions, beyond all doubt, I know not that it is in the 
power of language to do this. If he has not most explicitly averred, that 
the then ancient tradition taught this, and for good reason, I am unable to 
conceive how he could have averred it. 

Bleek, after citing the passage from Origen on p. 87 above, remarks 
(p. 107) that “ Origen felt himself compelled, in his critical conscience, to 
deny Paul’s proper authorship of the epistle, and to content himself wih 
ascribing only the thoughts of the same to this apostle; while the develop- 
ment of these thoughts is attributed to one of his disciples and compan- 
ions.” He is candid enough however to admit, that “ Origen does not 
explicitly say, whether, in his view, this development was made by the 
direction of Paul himself, or without it; and consequently he does not 
say, whether we are to regard the apostle as speaking in the epistle, or 
only him who wrote it down,” p. 107. 

In regard to these criticisms, I would inquire, in the first place, What 
is it which makes the real authorship of any epistle? Is it the thoughts 
themselves, or the livery in which they are clad? 1 have always been 
accustomed to suppose, that the person itself of a man makes a man; and 
this, whether vit is decked in one kind of costume or another ἢ Says 
Origen, τὰ γοήματα [τῆς ἐπιστολῆς] τοῦ ἀποστόλου ἐστίν" ἡ δὲ φράσις καὶ ἣ 
σύνϑεσις, ἀπομνημονεύσαντός τινος τὰ ἀποστολικά ; See p. 87 above. Which 
now are the real matters of importance in an epistle? The thoughts 
(νοήματα), or the diction and synthesis, φράσις καὶ σύνϑεσις Σ This may 
be settled in favour of Prof. Bleek’s sentiment, when it shall be decided 
that the bark of a tree is more substantial than the wood, or when the 
shell is proved to be more important than the nut. 

Paul the author of the sentiments in a letter, and yet not substantially 
the author of the letter; and Origen, in his critical conscience, bound to 
deny that Paul was the author ! ! It may be so; yet it must be first shewn, 
that the ideas (νοήματα) of a letter, are not the letter, but that it consists in 
something else. 

It is true, indeed, that there is a certain kind of pind α ω which may 
be predicated of him who regulates the form of diction, and the order of 
composition or synthesis. But is not this the authorship. which belonged, 
for example, to the private secretary of the late emperor of France ; and 
which belongs to all other secretaries, under men of. like qualifications ? 
Who can mistake the real authorship in all the communications of Bona- 
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parte? His were the γοήματα ; the φράσις καὶ σύνϑεσις belonged to his 
secretaries. ι 

Of what possible importance can it be then, as to the question respect- 
ing the real authorship and authority of the epistle to the Hebrews, wheth- 
er Paul himself wrote it down, or not? While the νοήματα are his, that 
settles all the questions which can be of any great consequence. And so 
much, Bleek admits fully, Origen ascribes to him. 

As to the other point, viz. that ‘Origen does not say whether he who 
wrote the epistle did it by his direction and authority or not ;? it is true that 
the passage of Origen in question (supra p. 87), does not say this in so 
many words. But does not the assertion, that τὰ γοήματα τοῦ ἀποστόλου 
ἐστίν, imply this? And does not ἀπομνυμρνλύποντός τινος τὰ ἀποστολιχά, 
and τὰ εἰρημένα ὑπὸ τοῦ διδασκάλου imply this? And if they do not, still 
the numerous, direct, and unequivocal testimonies just cited above, (to 
which more might easily be added if it were necessary), shew that Ori- 
gen not only believed Paul to be the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
but that he every where appeals to it as fully sanctioned by his authority. 

(6) Let us ask, how far back testimony must have gone, in order to 
be ancient in Origen’s time : ? Nothing can be weaker than the assertion, 
that Origen refers, i in his ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, to Clement and Pantaenus; both 
of whom were his cotemporaries, and lived until he was about thirty, years 
of age. Pantaenus died about 211, as Jerome affirms; Clement, about 
A. Ὁ. 217 or 220; and Origen was born A. D. 184 or 185. Now as Ori- 
gen lived but little more than a _century from the apostolic age, nothing 
can be plainer, than that the οὗ ἀρχαῖον ἄνδρες must mean, either those 
who were conversant with the apostles, or at least the generation suc- 
ceeding them. ‘This not only confirms what I have already endeavoured 
to prove, from Clement of Rome, from the testimony of the Italic and 
Syriac versions, and from Pantaenus and Clement, viz. that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was canonical in the primitive age of the church; but it’ 
shows, beyond reasonable doubt, that Pantaenus and Clement believed 
Paul to be author of the epistle to the Hebrews, in common with the 
churches of their times, on the ground of ecclesiastical tradition, and not 
from their own conceit, or their own prejudices in favour of Alexandrine 
notions. 

(7) It appears that Origen was strongly impressed with the conviction, 
that the style of the epistle to the Hebrews was different from the usual 
one of Paul. Yet so firm was his conviction that the epistle for substance 
did originate from Paul, that he has not only often ascribed it directly to 
him obiter, but given us at large his views, viz. that he considered Paul as 
the author of the thoughts or ideas. At the same time he endeavours to 
account for it, without prejudice to this opinion or to church tradition, 
that the costume of the epistle is not Pauline, by supposing a disciple of 
Paul to have recorded the conceptions of his master in his own language. 
That Origen should have adhered to what he declares to be the tradition 
of the ancients respecting the author of this epistle, under such circum- 
stances, and beset with such doubts, exhibits in a most striking manner 
the strength of his convictions, and the weight of tradition in its favour. 

(8) The allegation made by Eichhorn and Bertholdt, that Origen con- 
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ceded the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s, from forbearance to the 
prejudices of the church at Alexandria, and out of love to the allegory 
which is in it, the credit of which he would wish to defend, has no real 
support. In regard to his prejudices in favour of the church at Alexan- 
dria, we cannot suppose them to have been very strong ; for he was ban- 
ished from this place, in the midst of his public labours, when he was 
about 48 years of age, and he spent the last 22 years of his life principal- 
ly at Cesarea and in its neighbourhood, never returning again to Alexan- 
dria. Yet in works published long after he resided at Cesarea, he as- 
cribes to Paul the epistle to the Hebrews. And in regard to the allegory 
of this epistle, if this were the principal reason for receiving it into the 
canon, then why did he not also receive the epistle of Barnabas, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, and many other pieces of a similar nature, in which 
the ancient church abounded? We may well be permitted to ask, in- 
deed, why should we ascribe any other motive to Origen for receiving 
this epistle, than what he declares to have been’a sufficient and commend- 
able one in the churches, viz. that the ancients, NOT WITHOUT REASON, had 
handed it down as Paul’s 3 

Bleek (Review p. 13) avers, that Origen does quote the epistle of Bar- 
nabas, and also the Shepherd of Hermas, as canonical books; and that 
Clement of Alexandria also does the same. But is it not certain, that al- 
though apocryphal books are quoted by both these writers, in a way sim- 
ilar to that in which they sometimes quote the books of Scripture, still, in 
other places, they shew that they only quote them as being credible, seri- 
ous, and edifying books? ‘That a distinction, after all, was made between 
books apostolical and books which were not so; and especially that this 
was made by Origen; who can doubt or deny? The state of the canon 
itself, in the days of Origen, shews clearly enough what the views of the 
churches at large were, in relation to this subject. 

(9) Bleek also alleges (Comm. I. p. 107), that ‘from the passage on p. 
87 above, it appears that Origen knew of few churches at that time, who 
acknowledged the_ Pauline origin of our epistle ; otherwise he could not 
have said, εἴ tug οὖν ἐκχλησία ἔχει ταύτην τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ὡς τοῦ Παύλου, 
αὔτη εὑδοκιμείτω καὶ ἐπὲ τούτῳ. This, says he, looks like an apology for 
such as held the epistle to be Paul’s; and that such an opinion was only 
an uncommon exception to the general usage.’ 

Yet he feels constrained to admit, that what Origen says (εἴ τις ἐχκλη- 
σία x. τ. 4.), may be hypothetical. Truly it may; and considering the 
manner in which Origen has every where expressed himself, in regard to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, it must be hypothetical. Did Origen need to 
apologize for himself and others, who believed that οὐκ εἰχῇ of ἀρχαῖοι 
ἄνδρες ὡς Παύλου αὑτὴν [ἐπιστολὴν] παραδεδώκασι 3. Itrow not. He means 
to say merely and simply, that ‘any and every church, which believes 
the epistle to be Paul’s, deserves commendation for it, for the belief rests 
on good grounds, as the tradition of the ancients maintains.’ How very 
diverse this sentiment is, from that which Bleek has deduced from the 
passage, must be sufficiently plain. And for the correctness of the de- 
duction which I have made, I appeal most cheerfully to the judgment of 
every competent and unbiassed reader. ) 
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In regard to the ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες of Origen, Bleck (I. p. 108) states, (1) 
That the expression is too general to allow of any great weight being at- 
tached to it. Then (2), That Origen might have used the expression, if 
he meant to refer merely to Pantaenus and Clement of Alexandria. 
And (3), That we must suppose, either that Origen did not consider οὗ ἀρ- 
χαῖοι wedges as indicating men so ancient as that certain dependence 


_ could be placed on their testimony ; or, if they were really ancient, still 


he considered them as testifying merely that the epistle was in some sense 
Paul’s; otherwise he never could have said, τές δὲ 6 γράψας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν, 
τὸ μὲν ἀληϑὲς ϑεὸς οἶδε. 

On these allegations [ remark, (1) The assertion that the expression οὗ 
ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες is too general to carry any weight with it, does not seem 
very consistent with its meaning only Pantaenus and Clement; which 
certainly is particular enough, if that will give weight. In regard to the 
phrase in question applying to these fathers, I must refer the reader to 
No. 6 above. 

(2) The general phrase is the thing of all others which evidently gives 
it most weight. For when is traditionary evidence strongest ; when that 
tradition is general, or when it is merely partial and local? General tra- 
dition is that very thing of all, with which we ought to be best satisfied. 

(3) If Origen was not satisfied with the testimony of the ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, 
why then does he commend the churches which give credit to it, for be- 
lieving it? Why does he say that the tradition of the ancients is ovx εἰκῆ 2 
Could he have more directly affirmed the reverse of Bleek’s proposition ? 

(4) As to the supposition, that Origen, in case he really meant ancients 
by of ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, designed nothing more than to affirm, that they tes- 
tified to Paul’s authorship in some sense or other; there is no room for 
dispute here. Origen has, in the most express manner, in the context 
immediately preceding, told us in what sense he believed Paul to be the’ 
author. “The γοήματα are his; the φράσις καὶ σύνϑεσις come from one 
of his disciples writing down and commenting on the εἰρημένα of his mas- 
ter.” There is no room, then, for dispute here what kind of authorship 
Origen means to aver. Nor do the scores of references, every where 
made in his writings to our epistle as belonging to Paul, and author- 
itative in consequence of this, leave any room to doubt in what sense 
Origen attributed authorship to Paul, in respect to the epistle in question. 

The whole turns on the single point, therefore, whether the man to 
whom belong the νοήματα of an epistle, is really the author? And _ this 
will be decided against the views which I have defended, when it is de- 
cided, that the author of the ideas or thoughts in a piece of writing, is not 
the author of that writing. 


The opinion of the church at Alexandria appears to have been uni- 
formly the same, afier the age of Origen. I shall very briefly notice it 
here, as testimony later than his, from this quarter, can amount but to lit- 
tle more than proof, that the opinions of himself and his predecessors 
continued to be held without variation. Besides, it is a matter of general 
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accord, that no doubts existed in the church here, after the time of Ori- 
gen, in regard to the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Dionysius bishop of Alexandria, who flourished about A. D. 247, attri- 
buted the epistle to Paul; and he quotes it as his, apud Euseb. Hist. Ecce. 
VI. 41. So did Hierax, probably a teacher in the celebrated Christian 
school at Alexandria, about 282. Jt was received as Paul’s by Peter, 
about 300, who was bishop of Alexandria, and died as a martyr under 
Diocletian, Routh. Reliq. IL]. p. 333. About the same time, Hierax or 
Hierakas, at Leontopolis in Egypt, appeals to the epistle as Paul’s, Epiphan. 
Haeres. LX VII. No. 2. 

It was received as Paul’s by Alexander, bishop in the same: city, about 
313, Theod. H. Ece. 1.3; by Antonius, a contemporary of Alexander, and 
special patron of the order of monks in Egypt, Galland. Biblioth. Pat. IV. 
665 ; by the celebrated Athanasius, bishop of the same place, about 326, 
Opp. I. 767; where this father recites the whole catalogue of canonical 
books, both of the Old and New Testament, and assigns fourteen epistles 
to Paul, arranging the epistle to the Hebrews before those to Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon. Bleek acknowledges, that this father never once 
intimates a doubt about the Pauline origin of our epistle, nor that he had 
ever heard any doubt concerning it suggested by others, either in Egypt, 
or from any other quarter. How could this be, if doubts about this sub- 
ject prevailed in the churches as extensively as Bleek has persuaded him- 
self that they did ? 

To the distinguished persons in Egypt may be added, of those who 
fully believed Paul to be the author of our epistle, Oriesis, about 350, 
Galland. Bib. Pat. V. 40 ; Marcus Diadochus, probably a bishop in the 
last half of the fourth century, ibid. V. 242; Didymus, the learned teach- 
er of Jerome and Rufin, and master of the catechetical school at Alexan- 
dria, about 370, Galland. Bib. Pat. VI. 313; Macarius, a contemporary of 
Didymus, and surnamed the elder or the great, Galland. Bib. Pat. VII. 178; 
Marcus, surnamed Eremita, Galland. VIII. 3 seq., who contends against 
certain views of the priesthood of Melchizedek, for the support of which 
an appeal was made to the epistle to the Hebrews, 7: 1 seq., and yet 
Marcus does not once call in question the authority of the epistle, or inti- 
mate that there were any doubts concerning it; Theophilus, bishop of 
Alexandria, 385—412, Galland. Bib]. VII. 603 seq. ; Cyril the successor of 
‘Theophilus, 412—444, a distinguished man, Opp. I. pp. 61. 68, et passim, 
who, in his controversy with Nestorius respecting the separation of the 
human and divine natures of Christ, often appealed to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and never once intimates that there were any doubts about the 
genuineness or authenticity of the epistle; Isiodorus Pelusiota, Opp. I. 
ep. 7. 94. 444, et al. in loc. | 

I cannot sum up the whole of the Alexandrine testimony better than 
in the words of Bleek, to whom I acknowledge my indebtedness for sev- 
eral valuable additions, which I have here made, to my original work on 
on the testimony of the Alexandrine or Egyptian church. 

“We find it confirmed, then, on all sides, that since the time of Origen, 
in the Alexandrine and Egyptian churches, the belief that Paul was the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews was universal, and met with no 
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gainsayers. Constantly do we find this epistle made use of by writers, as 
being of Pauline origin; and this without the expression of the least 
doubt on the part of any, or without manifesting any fears that doubts of 
this nature could be suggested by others,” I. p. 142. 

Most fully do I accord with this; and I thank Prof. Bleek for the can- 
dour which it exhibits. But he will permit me now to ask, How is it 
possible to account for all this, on the supposition (which he makes) that 
Origen was filled with doubts and difficulties about the genuineness of the 
epistle, and that he knew of but few churches which admitted its Pauline 
origin? Can it be said, that Origen had no sway as a critic, in the Alex- 
andrine churches? 1 trust no one acquainted with ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ty will make such an assertion. The facts then which Bleek himself ac- 
knowledges, are absolutely unaccountable ones, on the supposition that 
he has given a correct view of the testimony of Pantaenus, Clement, and 
Origen. Nothing can be more certain, than that the subsequent canonical 
creed of the Egyptian churches originated from the views of these three 
distinguished men. 

Here then Prof. Bleek and myself are at issue on a point of fact, as well 
as of exegesis; and I can only make the appeal to every unprejudiced 
reader, to determine for himself. 

One thing more I must say, before I quit the present topic. In the 
ancient Christian churches, no school of theology flourished so early, 
none was ever so celebrated as that of Alexandria. None ever had such 
distinguished and liberal minded and learned teachers. Here criticism 
first assumed a form, and ventured on claiming its rights. How can 
Bleek and others account, then, for such views as prevailed here, in re- 
spect to the origin of the epistle to the Hebrews? It is a difficult prob- 
lem indeed ; above all it is so, when we consider the proximity of Egypt 
to Palestine, and the constant intercourse between the two countries. 
How came Pantaenus and Clement, who had travelled over most of the 
Christian world, to adopt such views as they did respecting our epistle ? 

To all these questions, it does seem to me, only one probable answer 
can be given; and this is, that GENERAL TRADITION among the churches 
every where, at this time, or nearly every where, assigned the ennai ἡ of 
the epistle to Paul. 

I do not wonder at the zeal of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ziegler, Bleek and 
others, (who have decided against the Pauline origin of our epistle from 
its style, or by their own feelings when reading it), to obscure and put in 
the back ground the testimony of the early Alexandrine fathers. But to 
do this, is impossible. A man must set aside all the ordinary principles of 
weighing testimony, who does it. He must refuse to the affirmative tes- 
timony the same justice which he claims, in order to give weight to the 
negative testimony. He must affirm, as Bleek and others have done, 
that the testimony of Clement and Origen is not competent to decide the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, because they have not told us, whether their 
views were the result of their own reasonings, or derived from tradition 5 
which in the case of Origen, is manifestly incorrect. But suppose now 
We put the question to Bleek, and to others of the like opinion, Do the 
negative witnesses whom you adduce, tell us whence they derive their 
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opinion? The answer to this question is plain enough, to any one con- 
versant with the subject; and this answer, as a general one,is Vo. How 
then do these critics bring themselves to attribute any weight to these 
negative witnesses? Why plainly because they testify in favour of a 
cause, respecting which they have before determined, (on a priori grounds, 
or others which are not more valid), that the negative is the right side 
of the question, and when this is once determined, testimony to the con- 
trary must be disposed of in the best way that ingenuity can devise. 

If those who are involved in the censure implied by these remarks, re- 
tort upon me the same accusation, [ cheerfully appeal to the candour of 
that portion (a large one) of the public who are not parties in this dis- 
pute, whether I have not distributed a consistent measure, and the like 
measure, of justice, to all the witnesses whom I have examined. Before 
this tribunal matters of such a nature must be tried ; and I will cheerfully 
submit to the final decision, 
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From Egypt let us now repair to the eastern region, and see what the 
tradition of the churches was in that quarter. 

We have already seen that Justin Martyr, a native of Samaria, quotes 
from our epistle about 140. After Justin, there were no considerable 
writers in this part of the church, whose works are still extant, until the 
time of Eusebius. Methodius, however, bishop first of Olympus in Lycia, 
and afterwards of Tyre, seems to ascribe this epistle to Paul, about 292, 
Lard. VII. 261. His words, after quoting Rom.7: 14 are these: [the 
apostle] τὰς εἰκόνας ἐμπεριέχων τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, with a seemingly 
evident reference to Heb. 10: 1: although Bleek says (p. 144) that they 
are offenbar (evidently) nothing more than the words of Methodius himself. 
How this is evidently the case, when the resemblance to Heb. 10: 1 (σκιὰν 
++ TOY μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν) is so great, 1 am not able to perceive. An- 
other passage still more evident, may be seen in Lardner; ubi supra. 
The epistle was probably received as Paul’s by Pamphilus, presbyter at 
Cesarea, about 294 ; as it stands in the midst of Paul’s epistles, in a manu- 
script copied from one of Pamphilus, id. VIT. 325. 

The letter sent out by the Council at Antioch, in respect to Paul of 
Samosata, (about 264), probably written by Malchion a presbyter of An- 
tioch (Hieron. Catal. 71), contains passages which are cited from our 
epistle, and one of which is directly ascribed to the same apostle who 
wrote the epistle to the Corinthians, Euseb. H. Ecc. VII. 30. Bleek ac- 
knowledges that this shews the epistle to the Hebrews as standing in 
good credit at that time at Antioch, [and of course with the bishops as- 
sembled in the Council there], so that the Pauline origin of it had noth- 
ing to fear from any gainsaying of opposers. JI. p. 146. See Routh 
Reliq. Sac. I. 477. . 

We know from the fact that the epistle to the Hebrews was included 
in the Peshito, that in Syria it was regarded as a canonical book in the 
second century, . 
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Jacob bishop of Nisibis, also, (about 325), repeatedly quotes the epistle 
to the Hebrews as the production of an apostle ; Iterwm apostolus dictt, 
quoting Heb. 4: 9,11; Sicut beatus apostolus, quoting Heb. 11: 15, 16; 
see Galland. Bib, Pat. V. I. seq. 

Ephrem Syrus, as all confess, abundantly ascribes this epistle to Paul ; 
and this celebrated father was a disciple of Jacob of Nisibis. 

After him, there is no doubt on the part of any, so far as I know, that 
all the different parties in the Syrian churches acknowledged the canoni- 
cal authority and apostolical origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

But the most important testimony from the Eastern church, (next after 
that of Origen, who lived at a period so much earlier, and spent in Pales- 
tine the most important part of his life, viz. the last twenty years of it), 
remains to be recited. I refer to the testimony of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
the well known historian of the church, who has taken so much pains to 
collect evidence from all quarters respecting the canon of Scripture. 1 
shall produce his testimony in a collected view, in order to facilitate the 
comparison of it; and then subjoin a few remarks. 

Lib. IIf. c. 3. “ Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul’s; al- 
though it is proper to be known, that some have rejected that which is 
written to the’ Hebrews, alleging, with the church at Rome, that it is 
spoken against as not belonging to Paul.’’* A little after this, in the 
same book, c. 25, he reckons among the books of Scripture, which he 
calls δμολογούμενοι, (i. 6. not contradicted or gainsayed, viz. by such au- 
thority as to create any doubts, or to any considerable extent in the 
church), the epistles of Paul ; ‘in which, beyond all question, he includes 
the epistle to the Hebrews ; for he afterwards particularizes the epistle of 
James, of Jude, 2 Pet., and 2d and 3d John, as those books which are 
ἀντιλεγόμενοι, i.e. called in question, contradicted} Yet in VI. 13 he seems 
to intimate, that, in some sense at least, this epistle was among the ayt- 
λεγόμενοι, as he mentions it along with Wisdom, Sirach, the epistle of 
Barnabas, of Clement, and of Jude. In the same book, c. 38, after say- 
ing that Clement of Rome had made many extracts from the epistle to 
the Hebrews, he adds: “ Wherefore, not without reason this epistle is 
reckoned among the writings of Paul. For when Paul had written to 
the Hebrews, in their vernacular language, some say that Luke made a 
translation of it, and some that this Clement did, of whom we have been 
speaking.” t In Lib. VI. c. 20 he mentions, that “Caius in a dispute 


* Tov δὲ Παύλου πρόδηλοι καὶ σαφεῖς αἱ δεκατέσσαρες" ore γεμην τινὲς ἡϑετή;- 
naoe τὴν πρὸς “Εβραίους, πρὸς τῆς “Ρωμαίων ἐκκλησίας, ὡς μὴ Πουύλου οὔσαν av- 
τὴν ἀντιλέγεσϑαι φήσαντες, οὐ δίκαιον ἀγνοεῖν. Hist. Ecc. {Π1.3. 

t Mere δὲ ταύτην [sc. τὴν τῶν Πράξεων γραφὴν] τὰς Παΐίλου καταλεκτέον ἐπιο-- 
τολάς" αἷς ἑξῆς κι. τ. A+. ... ταῦτα μὲν ἐν ὅμο λογουμένοειες. Tow δὲ ἀντιε- 
λεγομένων ...... ἢ λεγομένη ᾿Ιακώβου...... καὶ ᾿Ιούδα, ἥτε Πέτρου δευτέρα 
ἐπιστολὴ; καὶ ἡ ὀνομαϊ ομένη δευτέρα καὶ τρίτη ᾿Ιωάννους Hist. Ecc. III. 25. 

Ε Ἔν n (sc. ἐπιστολῇ Κλήμεντος] τῆς πρὸς ᾿Εβαίους πολλὰ νοήματα παρα- 
ϑεὶς, ἤδε δὲ καὶ αὐτολεξεὶ ῥητοῖς tow ἐξ αὐτῆς χρησάμενος, σαφέστατα περίστη-- 
σιν ὅτε μὴ νεὸν ὑπάρχει τὸ σύγγραμμα. “Odey εἰχότως ἔδοξεν αὐτὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς 
ἐγκαταλεχϑῆναι γράμμασι τοῦ ἀποστόλου. Ἑβραίοις γὰρ διὰ τῆς πατρίου γλώτ-- 
τῆς ἐγγράφως ὡμιληκότος τοῦ Παύλου, οἱ μὲν τὸν εὐαγγελιστὴν Aovudy, οἱ δὲ τὸν 

ἤμεντα τοῦτον αὐτὸν ἑρμηνεῦσαι λέγουσι τὴν γραφήν. Lib. IIT. 38. 
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against Proclus, held at Rome in the time of Zephyrinus, blames the 
temerity and audacity of his opponents in composing new writings, and 
mentions only thirteen epistles of Paul, not numbering that which is in- 
scribed to the Hebrews. Moreover, even to the present time, this epistle 
is reckoned by some of the Romans, as not belonging to Paul.” * 

In Eusebius we meet with the first ecclesiastical writer, who has de- 
signedly made out a full and regular catalogue of the canon of the New 
Testament ; and who made extensive investigation, in regard to the opin- 
ions of the church respecting this subject. From a view of his testimony, 
collected and compared together, it is clear : 

(1) That there were, in the East, some who doubted whether Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; and that they appealed, in support of 
this opinion, to the church at Rome. It is clear too, that in the time of 
Zephyrinus (about 212), there were persons in the western ehurch, and 
probably at Rome, who denied that this epistle was written by Paul; for 
Caius reckons only thirteen epistles of Paul, probably omitting that to the 
Hebrews. And that this denial continued down to the time of Eusebius, 
in the church at Rome, (his words are, παρὰ Ρωμαίων τσ εν, by some of 
the Romans), is clearly signified by this historian. . 

(2) His assertion of the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, is 
as unequivocal and strong as language can well make it. “Fourteen 
epistles,” [of course the epistle to the Hebrews is included, there being 
but thirteen without it], “are crearLy and cERTAINLY Paul’s, πρόδηλοι 
καὶ σαφεῖς." And again, he reckons this epistle among the books 
which are ὁμολογούμενοιυ, i. 6. generally recognized, admitted. These decla- 
rations Eusebius makes, with a full view of the objections urged against 
this epistle by some. It is clear, then, that he did not consider those ob- 
jections as respectable enough, or sufficiently extensive, or well grounded, 
to raise any serious doubt in his own mind about this matter, or to weigh 
at all against the current and general opinion of the church on this subject. 
Consequently, nothing can be more directly to the purpose than this tes- 
timony, for demonstrating the strength and generality of the opinion in 
the church, at the time of Eusebius, that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews. For as Eusebius has been careful, even when asserting that 
the epistle is clearly and certainly Paul’s, to note that there are some who 
dissent from this opinion, and also to collect, in various instances, ac- 
counts of disagreement in respect to it, it may be regarded as quite cer- 
tain, that he viewed opposition to it as neither well founded, nor exten- 
sive enough to raise any serious doubts about the correctness of the com- 
mon opinion of the churches. 

(5) It is pretty evident that Eusebius had heard of the objections drawn 
from the style of the epistle, which Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
had before endeavoured to answer. Eusebius thinks that Paul wrote it 


* "Hide δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς καὶ Γαΐου λογιωτάτου ἀνδρὸς διάλογος, ἐπὶ Ρώμης κατὰ 
Ζεφυρῖνον, πρὸς Πρύκλον τῆς κατὰ Φρίγας αἱρήσεως ὑπερμακοῦντα κεκινημένος" 
ἕν ᾧ τῶν δι ἐναντίας τὴν περὶ τὸ συντάττειν καινὰς γραφὰς προπέτειάν TE καὶ TOA— 
μαν ἐπιστομίξζων » τῶν τοῦ ἱεροῖ ἀποστόλου δεκατριῶν μόνων ἐπιστολῶν μνημονεύ-- 
ει» τὴν πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ur) συναρυϑμήσας ταῖς λοιπαῖς. ᾿Επεὶ καὶ εἰς δεῦρο παρὰ 
Ῥωμαίων τίσεν, οὐ νομίζεται τοῦ ἀποστόλου τυγχάνειν. Lib. V1, 20. 
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in Hebrew, and says that some attributed the translation of it to Luke, 
and some to Clement ; while his own opinion is, that the translation is to 
be ascribed to the latter. 

It will be recollected, now, that Origen, residing at the same place 
(Cesarea), had, nearly a century before, mentioned the very same report 
or tradition. The passage in Eusebius shews, therefore, the uniformity 
of the tradition ; it serves also to shew, that when Origen adverts to it, he 
means to say (as I have above supposed him to say), that God only 
knows who penned or wrote down the epistle ; not who was the author of 
the sentiments, for these he directly attributes to Paul; just as Eusebius 
attributes the authorship to Paul, and the diction to Clement. 

(4) One thing more is evident from the testimony of Eusebius. While 
he records, with fidelity, the fact that there were some in that quarter of 
the church who doubted the Pauline origin of this epistle, he tells us, at 
the same time, that those who did deny it, alleged the example of the church 
at Rome, in order to justify themselves in so doing. The necessary impli- 
cation of course is, that they could not support themselves by any credi- 
table example in the oriental churches. Would they have made an ap- 
peal for support, to a church abroad at so great a distance, if they could 
have found it at home and in their own quarter? Most surely not; for 
at that period, the church of Rome was inferior in credit to a number of 
other churches in the East. The very nature of this appeal shews, that 
respectable support for the denial of the Pauline origin of our epistle, 
could not be found in the East. 

Eichhorn has, indeed, cited the above testimony of Eusebius; but he 
has passed it without comment, excepting the single remark, that ‘ the 
reason of Eusebius for supposing Paul to have written the epistle to the 
Hebrews, was, that it was very old, and was cited so far back as the time 
of Clement of Rome : a reason which, if it were well founded, would of 
course make Paul the author of all very old ecclesiastical writings, which 
had been often cited and were anonymous. 

Bertholdt has exhibited more sensibility to the testimony of Eusebius. 
He confesses that Eusebius founds his judgment respecting the books of 
the New Testament, on the tradition of the oriental church. The repeat- 
ed asseverations of Eusebius as to this point, did not permit him to con- 
clude otherwise ; although Eichhorn has left out of sight every circum- 
stance of this nature. But then, says Bertholdt, “ Did this tradition go 
back to the apostolic age? Undoubtedly not,” he answers; “it went 
back only to Pantaenus and Clement of Alexandria, who grounded it 
only upon supposition, or on their own personal views and feelings.” And 
then he goes on to assert, that ‘the epistle to the Hebrews was first fa- 
vourably received at Alexandria, because it was so congenial to the alle- 
gorizing spirit of that place ; thence the credit of it diffused itself to Anti- 
och in Syria ; and what Antioch and Alexandria believed concerning it, 
would in process of time be believed by all the other churches in Egypt, 
and in the East. Thus it came about, that in Eusebius’ time there was 
such a general consent among the churches of his neighbourhood, in the 
belief that Paul was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews.’ 

It is not necessary to answer this, except by saying, that from beginning 
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to end it is a series of suppositions wholly unsupported by a single histo- 
rical fact, and wholly incapable of being supported by any known facts. 
The examination through which we have already passed, has, I trust, 
afforded sufficient evidence that the suppositions in question are contrary 
to facts, and destitute therefore.of any actual support as well as of any 
tolerable degree of probability. What connection had Antioch with Alex- 
andria ? And how should a single Egyptian church and school, planted 
and instituted late in the apostolic age, if not after it, influence all the 
churches of the East, planted by Paul and the other apostles, and nurtur- 
ed by their personal hearers and disciples, so as to make them receive a 
supposititious book into their canon? And why should not a multitude 
of other allegorical books, (like the Shepherd of Hermas), written in or 
near the apostolic age, have been advanced to a place in the canon by the 
Alexandrine church, and thence have diffused their credit among all the 
eastern churches? But it is unnecessary to proceed with such questions. 
If principles of argument and methods of weighing testimony respecting 
ancient writings may be adopted, like those which Eichhorn and Ber- 
tholdt have adopted here in order to maintain the theory which they 
had espoused, any ancient writing whatever may be proved to be either 
spurious or genuine, as shall best. suit the notion of any individual. He 
has only to make out a series of bold and confident suppositions, and his 
work is done. 

(5) In regard to the passage quoted above (p. 99) from VI. 13, in which 
Eusebius seems to rank the epistle to the Hebrews among the ἀντιλεγό- 
μεναυύ; it would seem, on the whole, that he must here have reference 
merely to the fact, that there were some persons who contradicted the 
epistle ; and the other quotations here exhibited shew that he was fully 
aware of this. His own opinion is too clearly and positively given to ren- 
der it feasible to call it in question. Nor is it probable that he has con- 
tradicted himself. The testimonies which will be added in the sequel, 
_ will render this sufficiently plain. 

Thus much for the direct and special testimony of Eusebius; which 
considering the nature of his researches, and his fidelity in communicating 
the results of them in respect to the Scriptural books, is of greater weight 
than that of any other writer, in regard to establishing the point that re- 
pects the canonical credit of the epistle to the Hebrews. We shall now 
see, that these direct and positive declarations are indicative of a convic- 
tion, which all his works tend to confirm, that exhibit any quotations 
from the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In his Commentary on the Psalms (in Montfaucon. Nova. Collect. 
Tom. I), on Ps. II. p. 15, he says, περὶ ov φησιν ὃ Παῦλος, quoting Heb. 
12: 22 and Gal. 4: 26. In the like manner he refers to these two passages 
associated, and as the language of Paul, on pp. 191, 201, 313, 360, 388, 
431. 481. 539. In the same way both these passages are cited by him, in 
Esaiam, 49: 11. De eccles. Theol. II. 20. De martyr. Palaest. c. 11. 
The passage in Heb. 12: 22 is also cited in pp. 49. 50. 437. 451. 645, and 
in Esa. 25: 6. 40: 9. In p. 57, Heb. 11:1 and 1 Cor. 13:18 are cited 
as words of the same apostle. In p. 101, Heb. 3:13 are cited as the 
apostle’s words; so p. 175, Heb. 8: 1,2; p. 248, Heb. 11: 38; p. 175, 
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Heb. 6:18; p. 615, Heb. 2:14. Vol. II. (edit. Montfaucon), p. 437, 
Heb. 11: 37; De Eccles, Theol. I. 19 § 10, Heb. 11: 24; ibid § 12, Heb. 
4:14. In his Praeparat. Evangel. (edit. Paris 1628), p. 171, Heb. ΣΥΝ’ 
6:17, 18. 7: 20—25. Ibid. P. 592, Heb. S 5 i is cited as 6 ἱερὸς λόγος. In 
his Hist. Ece. II. 17, he says, ὁποίας ἢ τε πρὸς “Εβραίους, καὶ ἄλλαι πλείους 
τοῦ Παύλου περιέχουσιν ἐπιστολαί" i. 6. such as the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and several other of the epistles of Paul contain. 

_ These are evidence sufficient, to shew that Eusebius was not at one 
time of one opinion, and at another time of another; but that his convic- 
tion relative to the subject in question, was steadfast and uniform through 
life. And this will also serve to shew, that when he seems to include our 
epistle among the ἀντιλεγόμεναι, (as has been mentioned above), he could 
not do this because he was doubtful in his own mind; or because there 
was any good reason on the part of others to doubt, (for then how could 
he say, “ Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul’s?”) but simply 
because of the fact which he well knew, that there were some who did 
oppose the canonical credit, or at least the apostolical origin, of our epistle. 


I deem it unnecessary to detail the testimony of writers in the oriental 
churches, subsequent to the time of Eusebius. I shall merely advert to 
them, because it is not denied by any respectable critics, that, subsequent 
to this period, the epistle to the Hebrews has ever been regarded in the 
East as Paul’s. Even in the midst of all the Arian controversies which 
were agitated in Egypt and in the East, neither party, as such, appear to 
have called in question the authority and apostolical origin of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. It was only in later times, and after the catholic church 
began so often to appeal to Heb. 1. for proof to establish the divine nature 
of Christ, that some of the Arian party began to call in question the au- 
thority of the epistle. 

Archelaus bishop of Mesopotamia received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as Paul’s, about A. D. 300; as did the author of the Synopsis of Scripture 
ascribed to Athanasius, and written about 320; Adamantius, about 330 ; 
Cyril of Jerusalem, about 348; the council of Laodicea, about 363, in 
their 60th Canon, directly ascribe fourteen epistles to Paul; Epiphanius, 
about 368 ; Basil, about 370; Gregory Nazianzen, about 370; Amphilo- 
chus of Iconium, a contemporary of G. Nazianzen; Gregory of Nyssa, 
about 371; Titus bishop of Bostra, about 371; Diadore of Tarsus, about 
378 ; Theodore bishop of Mopsuesta in Cilicia, about 392; and Chrysos- 
tom, about 398. The apostolical canons (Can. 85) ascribe fourteen epis- 
tles to Paul; and they were probably reduced to their present shape dur- 
ing the latter half of the fourth century. 

In addition to these personal testimonies, (if I may thus characterize 
them), it should be stated, that the arrangement itself of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, in many ancient Codices and authors, shews that it was regard- 
ed as one of Paul’s epistles. In the catalogues of the sacred books by 
Athanasius, in the Synopsis ascribed to him, in the Canons of the Coun- 
cil of Laodicea, in Theodoret’s Commentary, in Euthalius (Zacagni. p- 
948), in Mss. Cod. Alex., Vatican., Ephraemi, Coislin., in Codd. minuse. 
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16. 17. 22. 46. 47. 57. 71. 73, and some others, the epistle to the Hebrews 
stands next after 2 Thessalonians, i. e. in the midst of Paul’s epistles. The 
same arrangement is also found in some of the Coptic (Memphitic) Mss. 

Bleek (I. p. 171 seq.) supposes, that if the early churches had believed 
the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s, they would of course have arranged 
it among or after those to the Romans and the Corinthians, in consequence 
of its rank as to length and importance. That they generally put it at the 
close of all Paul’s epistles, he thinks can be the result only of doubt about 
the author of it, or about the canonical credit due to it. 

But is it not obvious, that such important conclusions, (in the face of 
open and direct testimony too), cannot be drawn from facts of such a 
nature ἢ That our epistle was anonymous, was enough to occasion its being 
arranged after those to which the name of the author was affixed. Some, 
in process of time, arranged it after those acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
which are directed to particular churches ; as we have just seen above. 
But in all this, the circumstance of being anonymous is enough to account 
for the arrangement. Matters of this kind in ancient times, were the re- 
sult of obvious circumstances, or of accident, or even of caprice. E. g. 
Isaiah is placed by the Talmud after Jeremiah and Ezekiel; but by the 
Masorites, in the order in which it stands in our present bibles. So the 
books of the Hagiography are differently arranged, in different Mss., and 
in different countries. Yet all this determines no critical question of im- 
portance. And equally plain is it, that the arrangement of the epistle to 
the Hebrews can determine neither who the author was or was not, nor 
even who he was supposed tobe. We may go so far safely, viz. we may be- 
lieve that those who put it in the midst of Paul’s epistles, did believe that it 
belonged to this apostle. But that those who arranged an anonymous epis- 
tle, after those to which an author’s name was prefixed, disclaimed his 
authorship in regard to the former, it would be difficult indeed to shew. 

Other testimonies might be named, which are mentioned in Lardner’s 
collection of testimonies, but it is superfluous. 'The object for which these 
have been adduced, is merely to shew the unity and universality of the 
opinion in the oriental churches, that Paul wrote the epistle to the He- 
brews, subsequently to the time of Eusebius on whose testimony I have 
already dwelt. 

In fact, not a single writer of any respectability in the catholic church 
in all the East, has been produced, who rejected this epistle ; an extraor- 
dinary circumstance, indeed, if the belief of its apostolic origin was not 
altogether a predominant one in Egypt, and throughout all the eastern 
world. That there were individuals in this part of the church, who 
doubted or denied the authenticity of it, will certainly be admitted by 
every unprejudiced inquirer. But that there was any thing like a respec- 
table or widely diffused party, who denied it, can be supported by no 
competent evidence whatever. 
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§ 16. Testimony of the Western Churches. 


In the western churches the case was certainly different. We come 
now to take a view of their opinion. 

We have already seen, that Clement of Rome, at the close of the apos- 
tolic age, has frequently quoted this epistle, and in the same way and 
- for the same purposes that he quotes other parts of the Scripture; and 
consequently we cannot entertain reasonable doubts, that he regarded it 
as a part of the sacred records. Eusebius long ago drew the same con- 
clusion. “ Clement,” says he, “in his epistle acknowledged by all, which 
he wrote to the Corinthians in behalf of the church at Rome, exhibits 
many sentiments that are contained in the epistle to the Hebrews, mak- 
ing use of the very words of the epistle in several sentences, by which he 
shews most clearly, that this writing is not recent; whence it seems prob- 
able, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings of the apostle,” 
Eee. Hist. III. 38. (See the original Greek, on p. 72 above). That it 
had such credit in this quarter of the church, for some time after this, is 
favoured by the fact, that the old Latin version probably comprises it ; 
which was made either before A. 1). 150, or (as almost all acknowledge) 
before A. ἢ). 200. 

The first negative evidence to be found among the western churches, 
respecting the question before us, is that of Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons in 
France, during the latter part of the 2d century. Neither the country 
from which he sprung, nor the time of his birth or death, are known with 
any certainty. Eichhorn has placed him at A. D. 150, evidently in order 
to throw his testimony as far back toward the apostolic age as possible. 
Lardner places him at A. D. 178, a much more probable era. He was a 
disciple of Polycarp, when very young ; for he states himself, that when 
a child, he was a hearer of Polycarp, in hither Asia, V. 20. 

Photius (fl. A. D. 858) tells us in his Bibliotheca, that Stephen Gobar, a 
writer of the middle ages, says, that Irenaeus and Hippolytus, declare 
“the epistle to the Hebrews not to be Paul’s,” Cod. 152. Eich. p. 519. 
Whence Gobar drew his conclusion, Photius does not inform us; nor 
does it any where appear. In all the writings of Irenaeus, now extant, 
no such assertion is contained ; but then several of his writings are lost. 
᾿ς That Irenaeus was acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, and that 
he has cited it, is directly testified by Eusebius ; who says, that “ he wrote 
a book of various disputations, in which he mentions the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the book called the Wisdom of Solomon, quoting some 
‘expressions from them,”* V. 26. But Eusebius does not say whether he 
quotes them as Scripture or not; and as the book of Irenaeus to which 
he adverts has perished, we have now no certain means of judging. Storr, 
Cramer, and some other critics, have called in question this assertion of Go- 
bar, and have supposed that it is.only a conclusion which he drew, from the 
fact that Irenaeus had not quoted the epistle to the Hebrews in his works. 

* Kod βιβλίον τε [se. ἔγραψε Εἰρηναῖος] διαλέξεων διαφόρων, ἐν ᾧ τῆς πρὸς 
“Ἑβραίους ἐπιστολῆς, καὶ τῆς λεγομένης σοφίας Σολομῶντος, μνημονεύει ῥητά τινα 
ἐξ αὐτῶν παραϑέμενος, x. τ. Δ. Hist. Ecc. V. 26. 
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But this reasoning must of course be hypothetical. We have the bare as- 
sertion of Gobar, without the grounds; and as Irenaeus has made no use 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, in his works still extant, the probability 
would seem at first sight to be, that Gobar has given a correct statement. 
The passages produced by Lardner as possible quotations, have indeed a 
close affinity with some passages in the epistle to the Hebrews; _ but still 
they may have been taken from the Old Testament instead of this epistle, 
- Lard. I. 368—370. Neither can the fact that Irenaeus has quoted the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (which is sufficiently vouched for by Eusebius), 
determine the question in respect to the nature of his testimony ; for sure- 
ly he may have quoted books, which he did not regard as Scriptural. On 
the whole, in the present state of evidence, it would seem that we ought 
to admit it as probable, that Irenaeus did not include the epistle to the 
Hebrews in his canon; but‘on what ground, is uncertain. It may indeed 
have been the case, that this epistle, originally addressed to Hebrews in 
Palestine, had not yet obtained circulation and credit among that part of 
the church in Asia Minor, where Irenaeus lived when he was a youth. 
It is not improbable, too, that he went in early life, with Polycarp his 
teacher, to Rome; and that he remained there until he was sent to Lyons 
in France, where he became the successor of Pothinus in the bishopric of 
that city. In this way it may be accounted for, that Irenaeus came to 
cherish doubts respecting the epistle to the Hebrews; which, we shall 
see, began to be somewhat extensively cherished in the Roman churches, 
during the latter half of the second century. 

At the same time one cannot but remark, that it appears quite singular, 
when Eusebius expressly mentions Irenaeus as having quoted the epistle 
to the Hebrews, that he should not, on this occasion or some other, have 
at all adverted to the fact of his having denied the Pauline origin of this 
epistle, if indeed such were the fact. This is the more singular, because 
Eusebius has devoted a chapter of considerable length, in his work, en- 
tirely to giving an account of the manner in which Irenaeus had men- 
tioned the sacred books; and in this chapter there is not a word of Ire- 
naeus quoted, respecting the epistle to the Hebrews, Ecc. Hist. V. 8. 

Moreover Eusebius has evidently been careful and particular, on all 
occasions where the epistle to the Hebrews was specially treated of, to 
mention objections to it; or where persons of consideration in the church 
were named who rejected it, to state this fact. Eusebius also must have 
had the writings of Irenaeus in a more perfect state and much more com- 
plete, than Gobar who lived so long afterwards. And as Irenaeus was a 
writer for whom Eusebius evidently cherished a high respect, it is really 
very difficult to account for it, that he should not have once adverted to 
the opinion which Gobar affirms was held by Irenaeus, Indeed, that 
Gobar derived his conclusion from the fact that Irenaeus has omitted to 
cite the epistle to the Hebrews, seems almost a necessary deduction from ° 
all these circumstances taken together. 

Difficult, however, as this would seem to be, the supposition that Ire- 
naeus did not acknowledge our epistle, is somewhat strengthened by the 
united asseveration of Gobar and Photius himself (Eichhorn p. 519), that 
Hippolytus, (whom Photius calls a disciple of Irenaeus, and who proba- 
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bly flourished about A. D. 220), asserts of the epistle to the Hebrews, that 
it is not Paul’s, Eichh. p. 520. This Hippolytus is called, by Eusebius, a 
bishop of some place ; but neither he, nor Jerome, knew its name. ‘The 
probable opinion is, that it was Portus Romanus, Lard. III. 89, seq. ‘The 
assertion in question was made, as Photius states, in a book of Hippolytus 
against heresies, which he compiled from a work of: Irenaeus. But as 
the work is lost, all that remains is the statement of Gobar and Photius ; 
which seems, however, to be entitled to some credit. 

In a Review of the first edition of this work, (in the Spirit of the Pilgrims), 
the writer has with great diligence, and not a little acuteness, endeay- 
oured to shew, that there are quotations in the works of Trenaeus still ex- 
tant, out of the epistle to the Hebrews, 'The instances produced by him, 
and also by Lardner, I. 368—3870, certainly have a great resemblance to 
some expressions in our epistle. Yet the resemblance is not such as 
seems to be decisive ; and even if the fact of quotation be admitted, (a 
fact which, as we have seen, Eusebius directly affirms in regard to a 
work of Irenaeus which is now lost), still, unless the quotation is evident, 
and also of such a nature as to show that Irenaeus attributes scriptural 
authority to it, it would not establish the point in question. It remains 
an inexplicable problem, moreover, that Eusebius should no where have 
found passages in Irenaeus, which acknowledge the Pauline origin of our 
epistle ; at least, he tells us of no such ones: and that Irenaeus, in all his 
writings still extant, does not once quote the epistle to the Hebrews, al- 
though he might have done it to great advantage against the Gnostics. 
For these reasons, I cannot persuade myself that the passages produced by 
the Review are sufficiently decisive to warrant a change of my opinion 
in regard to the testimony of Irenaeus. 

In accordance with this denial of the Pauline origin of our epistle, is 
the testimony of Eusebius in respect to Caius. Caius is called, by Pho- 
tius, a presbyter of the church of Rome; which is quite probable, al- 
though Eusebius and Jerome simply state that he was a presbyter, with- 
out naming the place of his residence. He flourished, it is most proba- 
ble, about A. D. 210. The statement of Eusebius is as follows. 

“There hath come to us a dialogue of Caius, a most eloquent man, 
held at Rome under Zephyrinus, with Proclus a patron of the Montanist 
heresy ; in which, reproving the rashness and_ audacity of his opponents 
in forging new writings, he makes mention of only thirteen epistles of the 
holy apostle, not numbering that to the Hebrews with the others ; and 
even to the present time, some of the Romans do not reckon it to be 
Paul’s.” Lard. III. 94. Eus. VI. 20. See the original on p. 100 above ; 
and compare Photius Biblioth. Cod. 48. 

The new writings or scriptures here mentioned, were the prophecies 
which the enthusiastic Montanists feigned to have delivered by inspira- 
tion, Montanus having declared himself to be the Paraclete; see Euseb. 
V. 14.18. Jerome states, that Caius denied the epistle to the Hebrews to 
be Paul’s; De Vir. illus. voc. Caius. But Eusebius and Photius simply 
say, that he omitted it in his account of the canonical books ; which 
however virtually implies, under such circumstances, what Jerome declares. 

In what circumstances this dialogue was composed ; whether it was 
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first actually held, for substance, with Proclus, and afterwards written 
down ; or whether it was only written, (like the dialogues of Plato, Cice- 
ro, and others), in order to represent the sentiments of Proclus and con- 
fute them; whether it was held publicly, with the approbation of Zephyri- 
nus and his presbyters, or not, we are not informed, and have no certain 
means of discovering. But I think it must be regarded as probable, that 
Caius would not venture upon the publication of such a dialogue at 
Rome, without the concurrence or approbation of the church there, either 
implied or expressed. 

Other evidence also is adduced, that doubts whether the epistle to the 
Hebrews was Paul’s had already begun at Rome, and in the west, toward 
the close of the second century. Muratorius, (Antiqq. Ital. medii Aevi, 
Tom. IIT. p. 854), has published a fragment of an anonymous author, 
who probably lived near the close of the second century, that contains a 
᾿ catalogue of books which he deemed canonical, and which lacks the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, those of James, Peter, and 3d John ; while it contains 
some apocryphal books. Speaking of Paul’s epistles, this anonymous wri- 
ter says, “ Fertur [epistola] etiam ad Loadicenses. Alia apud Alexandrinos 
Paulli nomine ficta ad haeresin Marcionis, et alia plura; quae in catholi- 
cam ecclesiam recipi non potest, fel enim cum melle misceri non congruit.”, 
That is, “ An epistle is in circulation addressed to the Laodiceans. An- 
other is current with the Alexandrians, forged in the name of Paul, for 
the sake of promoting the heresy of Marcion, and many other things ; 
which the catholic church cannot receive, for it is not proper to mingle 
gall with honey.” | 

Critics have supposed, that by the alia apud Alexandrinos, this writer 
means the epistle to the Hebrews, which was received by the Greeks or 
Alexandrians. But perhaps it may be doubtful whether our epistle 
to the Hebrews is meant, as this anonymous writer admits several books 
not canonical into his catalogue, and excludes several others which are so. 
Besides, he mentions another fictitious epistle, viz. that to the Laodiceans. 
Why may not this epistle among the Alexandrians, forged in the name of 
Paul, in favour of the Marcion heresy, be wholly different from our epistle 
to the Hebrews ; which has not, and never had, the name of Paul affixed to 
it? And then how could this writer say, forged in favour of the Marci- 
onite heresy? a heresy which denied the divine origin of the Jewish reli- 
gion, and rejected the God of the Old Testament ; two fundamental arti- 
cles on which our epistle to the Hebrews is built. Nothing could be 
more directly opposed to Marcion than this epistle. The probability 
therefore is, that our epistle to the Hebrews is not designated by the anon- 
ymous writer in question. But if it really be the fact that he did mean to 
designate it, his consummate ignorance of the nature of its contents, for- 
bids us to attach any weight of importance to his testimony. ; 

It may be added, that Zimmermann, Dissert. de Fragmento a Murato- 
rio repertum, etc., 1805, and De Wette, Einleit. ins N. Test. §21, An- 
merk. ὁ, have called in question the antiquity of this Fragment, and have 
assigned it to the fourth century. 

_ But more definite and satisfactory evidence, that about the close of the 
second century, there were doubts among the western churches whether 
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our epistle was of apostolic origin, may be adduced from the works of 
Tertullian. This father, who flourished about A. D. 200, says in his 
book De Pudicitia (c. 20), “There is an epistle of Barnabas inscribed to the - 
Hebrews; therefore by a man of such authority, that Paul placed him 
next to himself in respect to abstinence; ‘Am I and Barnabas only with- 
out power to do this?’ And certainly this epistle of Barnabas is more 
received among the churches, than the apocryphal Pastor of adulterers,” 
[he means the Shepherd of Hermas]. “ Warning therefore the disciples, 
that leaving the first principles, etc.” [quoting Heb. 6: 1. etc. ]* 

That Tertullian also alludes to the epistle to the Hebrews, in other pas- 
Sages, Seems to me quite probable, from the instances of this nature pro- 
duced by Lardner, 11. 608—612. But it no where appears, what credit 
he attached to this epistle. It is plain from the passage quoted, that he 
ascribed it to Barnabus; and not improbable, that the churches in his 
neighbourhood, and perhaps at Rome, did the same at this period. It is 
also plain, that he does not ascribe full canonical credit to it, because he 
does not consider it as the work of an apostle; otherwise he would have 
vehemently urged its authority upon his opponents, as the passage which 
he quotes seems extremely apposite to his purpose, which was to prove 
that lapsed Christians could not again be received into the bosom of the 
church. ‘That there was a division of opinion among the churches of his 
day, at least in the region where he lived, seems to be plainly indicated, 
by his saying that this epistle was more correct, and of more authority in 
the churches, than the Shepherd of Hermas ; which latter, however, we 
know to have been early admitted as part of the sacred records, by a 
number of churches in the West. 

On the whole, it seems to be plain that Tertullian did not admit our 
epistle to be Paul’s; and it also seems probable, that there were churches 
in that region of Africa in which he lived, who doubted or denied that it 
was his. 

Bleek, who cites the testimony of Tertullian, says at the commence- 
ment of it (p. 111), “If we look to the church in Proconsular Africa, we 
meet with fine testimonies [schOne Zeugnisse] for the views of this church 
etc.”; meaning that the testimony here is very decisive against the Paul-- 
ine origin of our epistle. But let any one try these fine testimonies before 
a critical tribunal like that to which Bleek has summoned Pantaenus, 
Clement, and Origen, and employ the same principles which he has em- 
ployed in deciding their claims, and these schéne Zeugnisse would vanish 
into utter insignificence. How difiicult it is, when one has a point which 
he is fully resolved to make out, not to betray partiality in judging of the 
weight of testimony! Where is there any thing in all the testimony of 


* Volo, tamen, ex redundantia alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testimoni- 
um superinducere, idoneum confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistro- 
rum. Exstat enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis auctoritatis viro, 
ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore ; ‘ Aut ego solus et 
Barnabus non habemus hoc operandi potestatem?’ Et utique receptior apud 
ecclesias epistola Barnabae, illo apocrypho pastore moechorum. Monens itaque 
discipulos, ‘ Omissis omnibus initiis, ete. De Pudicitia, c. 20. 
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the western churches which compares, in point of explicitness and direct- 
ness, with that of the Alexandrine fathers in question ? 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, comes next as a witness for the negative 
of our question. He flourished about A. D. 248, i.e. the next genera- 
tion after Tertullian, who died about A. D. 220. From Cyprian, how- 
ever, no direct testimony can be adduced. It is agreed that he no where 
quotes the epistle to the Hebrews in his works; which we cannot well 
account for, if he admitted its authority. There is but one passage hith- 
erto produced from him, which seems to have a bearing on our question. 
It is as follows; “The apostle Paul who was mindful of this authorized 
and well known number, [he is speaking of the number seven], writes to 
seven churches.” * ‘This would of course exclude the epistle to the He- 
brews, as there are seven churches addressed besides this. But still, I 
cannot consider this testimony so decisive as Lardner, Eichhorn, and 
Bleek do, in respect to Cyprian’s canon. For as the epistle to the He- 
brews has no address, Cyprian, it is easy to suppose, may have had re- 
ference only to such of Paul’s epistles as have an address to churches 
prefixed ; which are seven in number. I cannot, therefore, regard this 
passage as amounting-to much. ; 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion, (notwithstanding the strong 
assertions of Bleek, that the mention of sevenschurches shews decisively 
that Cyprian rejected our epistle), because I find that the epistles of Paul 
are mentioned in the same way by councils and by fathers, who certainly 
admitted the epistle to the Hebrews to be his. For example; the coun- 
cil at Hippo, A. Ὁ. 393, and the council at Carthage, A. Ὁ. 397, (at both 
of which Augustine was present and acted a conspicuous part), in the 
catalogue of canonical books which they set forth in their Canons, make 
mention of Paul’s epistles in the following manner, viz. Pauli apostolt 
epistolae rREDECIM; ejusdem ad Hebraeos, una; Mansi Collect. Concil. 
III. 924, 821. Yet another council at Carthage, in A. D. 419, who ac- 
corded with the two councils already mentioned, reckon fourteen epistles 
of Paul. In like manner Isidorus Hispalensis, (about 500), mentions the 
epistles of Paul. His words are remarkable, and deserve to be cited here 
as throwing light on the subject in question. “ Paulus apostolus quatuor- 
decem epistolis praedicationis suae perstrinxit stilum. Ex quibus aliquas 
propter typum septiformis ecclesiae septem scripsit ecclesiis, conservans 
potius nec excedens numerum sacramenti, propter septiformem sancti Spiri- 
tus efficaciam. Scripsit autem ad Romanos, Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., 
Col. , Thess., et ad Hebraeos. That is, “'The apostle Paul used his pen 
in fourteen epistles of his preaching. Among these, some he wrote to 
seven churches by way of similitude to the seven-fold church, preserving, 
or rather not exceeding, the sacred number, on account of the seven- 
fold efficacy of the Holy Spirit.” [He probably alludes here to such an 
efficacy as is described in Is. 11:2]. Now he wrote to the Romans, Co- 
rinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
to the Hebrews,” Opp. Tom. V. p. 215. 


* Et apostolus Paulus, qui hujus numeri legitimi et certi meminit, ad septem 
ecclesias scribit. De Exhort. Mart. cap. XI. 
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Is it not singular enough, that the number seven should not only be re- 
tained here, while eight epistles are expressly recounted, but that the 
writer should formally give a reason why Paul did not exceed the num- 
ber seven? What can be plainer, then, than that the mode of reckoning 
seven might be usual, even where more were ascribed to Paul? The 
simple reason of this is implied in what Isidore says, viz. that the number 
seven being the express number where Paul is named, and according with 
the views in ancient times respecting sacred numbers, it was a usual thing 
to speak of Paul’s epistles to seven churches; and this would tally, of 
course, with John’s epistles to the same number of churches, in Apoc. 
I—III. 

Had these circumstances been well considered by Bleek and others, they 
probably would not have made so much of the circumstance in question 
as they have done. See further, on this subject, the testimony adduced 
in connection with that of Augustine in the sequel. 

In regard to Cyprian, however, the fact that he has no where quoted 
the epistle to the Hebrews, considering how many writings he has left 
behind him, and how many occasions he had to quote the sentiments con- 
tained in it, is a circumstance that seems to render it probable, either that 
he was unacquainted with the epistle, or that he did not admit its canon- 
ical authority, or that others doubted it so much that he did not deem it 
expedient to quote it. 

Novatian a presbyter of Rome (A. D. 251), the founder of the Novatian 
sect, is supposed by some critics not to have received the epistle to the 
Hebrews. This inference is drawn from the fact, that he does not ap- 
peal to it, in behalf of the sentiments which he maintained respecting 
the exclusion of lapsed heretics from readmission to the church; nor 
does he appeal to it in his book De Trinitate, nor in his treatise De cibis 
Judaicis, where one would naturally suppose that he would have direct 
and urgent occasion to appeal to it. 

There are passages in his writings, however, in which he seems to re- 
fer to the epistle to the Hebrews, e. g. “It is asserted of Christ, by pro- 
phets and apostles, that he sitteth at the right hand of the Father ;”* 
comp. Heb. 1:3. Again, “Christ is found to be greater and better not 
than one angel only, but than all the angels.” + The last of these passages 
in particular, looks very much like a quotation from Heb. 1: 4. 

Bleek, who has dwelt on the silence of Novatian in regard to the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and urged the importance of this negative testimony, 
has omitted to take any notice of these passages. The silence of any 
writer, at the best, can never amount to any thing more than a kind of 
negative argument in respect to any book whatever. Who can with cer- 
tainty tell, whether doubts about the authenticity of the book, or lapse of 
memory, or some other cause, occasioned the silence in question ? 

Be the case as it may respecting Novatian himself, his followers, about 
thirty years afterwards, admitted the epistle in question; as is clear from 


* At eum sedere ad dextram Patris, et a prophetis et ab apostolis approbatur. 
De Reg. Fid. c. 26. ' 


t+ Qui non uno, sed omnibus angelis et major et melior invenitur. Ibid. c. 20. 
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the testimony of Philaster (about A. D. 380) on this subject, who states 
that they received the usual canon of the Old and New Testament, Phi- 
last. Haeres. 82. 

Victorinus, bishop of Petavio in Pannonia, near the close of the third 
century, in his book De fabrica Mundi, mentions septem ecclesiae apud 
Paulum, Routh. Reliqq. Sac. III. 235 seq. In another supposed work of 
his, Comm. in Apocalysin (Biblioth. Max. Pat. I. p. 569 seq.), he ex- 
pressly states the seven churches to which the apostle wrote, omitting of 
course that of the Hebrews. But as the genuineness of this work has 
been strongly suspected, and for pretty cogent reasons, much weight 
cannot be attached to this testimony. Even if its genuineness be admit- 
ted, the mention of seven churches would not seem to prove any thing; 
see above p. 110 seq. 

In addition to this it may be remarked, that Lardner, in his collections 
from this same Victorinus, has adduced some passages which tend very 
much to shew, that Victorinus was acquainted with our epistle and imi- 
tated its language. 

Phoebadius, bishop of Agen in Gaul, about 385, in his Lb. contra Ari- 
anos, does not appeal to the. epistle to the Hebrews. But then, as he 
seems principally to rely on the testimony of John relative to the subject 
of which he treats, nothing very satisfactory can be deduced from this. 
See his works in Galland. Bib. Pat. V. 

The like is the case with Zeno bishop of Verona, about 360, who in 
his ninety Sermones does not cite the epistle to the Hebrews, Galland. V. 
The commentary on the epistles of Paul by an unknown author, (which 
was once ascribed to Ambrose, but now to Ambrosiaster, a mere fictitious 
name for a person unknown), probably written during the latter half of 
the fourth century, does not quote from the epistle to the Hebrews by 
ascribing it expressly to Paul; but he clearly quotes from it as Scripture ; 
e.g. in epistola ad Hebraeos scripltum est, quia Levi etc., quoting Heb. 
7: Bete. 

Optatus, bishop of Mileve, about 364—375, in his book De Schismate 
Donatistarum, does not quote the epistle to the Hebrews. 

This is all the negative testimony that I have been able to find, in the 
churches of the west, previously to A. D. 400; excepting what is implied 
in some of the statements made by a few of the Latin writers, to whom I 
shall advert in the sequel. 

We have already seen, in the passage cited from Tertullian, an intima- 

-tion of a difference of opinion among the western churches in respect to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, as if some received and some rejected it. On 
the other hand, Lactantius, about 306, who does not often quote Scrip- 
ture, at least with any good degree of accuracy, seems to me to have 
some indubitable references to the epistle to the Hebrews, which Lardner 
has drawn out at length (VII. 185—188); but as they only seem to re- 
cognize the authority of the epistle, but do not ascribe it to Paul, I shall 
not adduce them here. I cannot, however, think it to be candid in 
Bleek, to aver that these references are no ground for supposing Lactan- 
tius to have thought differently from others in the Romish church, on the 
subject of our epistle. If others refrained from quoting it, where it would 
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have been greatly to their purpose, and Lactantius did not refrain, does 
this indicate no difference in opinion ? 

The epistle to the Hebrews was clearly received as Paul’s by Hilary 
bishop of Poictiers, about A. D. 354; by Lucifer bishop of Cagliari, 
about 354; by Victorinus a famous rhetorician at Rome, about 360; by 
Ambrose bishop of Milan, about 374; by Philaster bishop of Brecia in 
Italy, about 380; by Gaudentius his successor, about 387; and by Ruf- 
finus, about 397. 

Bleek has been careful to note, that Hilary, Lucifer, and Victorinus, 
very seldom make use of the epistle to the Hebrews ; yet the instances of 
quotation which he produces are of the most unequivocal nature, as to 
the question in regard to its Pauline origin. Such being the case now, 
in regard to those whose opinion we have certain means of knowing; 
why may it not be the case, that others have omitted to quote it at all, in 
such works of theirs as are still extant, and yet have believed it to bé of 
Pauline origin? Why then should so much stress be laid on mere omit- 
ting to quote, as the writer in question frequently appears to lay ὃ 

In regard to others of the authors above mentioned, it is clear that they 
cite from the epistle to the Hebrews as Paul’s, and argue from it against 
opponents, just as though they neither knew of, nor expected, any opposi- 
tion to its apostolical authority. Such is the case with Ambrose. Phi- 
laster, although he shews elearly that he knew there were some who ad- 
mitted but thirteen epistles of Paul, argues in a way which proves that 
this opinion, in his view, was altogether unfounded ; and such is the case 
with others. 

But the testimony of Augustine and Jerome, whose influence appears 
to have been effectual in reestablishing the credit of the epistle to the 
Hebrews among the western churches, deserves to be adduced here, as it 
serves to shew, that the Latin churches had not been united in respect to 
the point in question. 

Jerome in his epistle to Dardanus, has the following passage. “ This 
is to be maintained, that this epistle which is inscribed to the Hebrews, is 
not only received by the churches of the East as the apostle Paul’s, but 
has been, in past times, by all ecclesiastical writers in the Greek language ; 
although most [Latins] think that Barnabas or Clement was the author. 
And it matters not whose it is, since it belongs to some ecclesiastical 
man, and is daily commended by the reading of it in the churches. But 
if the custom of the Latins does not receive it among the canonical writ- 
ings, etc.”* Again; “Among the Romans, it is not received down to the 
present time as an epistle of Paul.”| This general assertion seems to 


* [llud nostris dicendum est, hance epistolam, quae inscribitur ad Hebraeos, 
non solum ab ecclesiis Orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Graeci ser- 
monis scriptoribus quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi; licet plerique eam vel Barnabae, 
vel Clementis arbitrentur. Et nihil interesse cujus sit, cum ecclesiastici viri 
sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur. Quodsi autem Latinorum con- 
suetudo non recipit inter scripturas canonicas, etc. Epist. ad Dardanum. 


+ Apud Romanos, usque hodie, quasi Pauli epistola non habetur. Opp. Tom. 
ΠῚ. p. 46. 
15 
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mean only, that ‘such is, or has been, the predominant custom among the 
Romans ;’ for in his epistle to Evagrius Jerome says, “ which epistle to 
the Hebrews all the Greeks receive, and some of the Latins.”* In his 
epistle to Paulinus he says, “Paul the apostle writes to seven churches ; 
for his eighth epistle to the Hebrews, is placed by most out of the number 
of his.” And again, in his Comm. on Matt. xxv1. he says, “ Paul in his 
epistle to the Hebrews, although many of the Latins doubt concerning it, 
says, etc.” f 

As an epistle of Paul, or (which i is the same) of an apostle, Jerome cites 
the epistle to the Hebrews 4 in a multitude of passages; 6. g. epist. 26 ad 
Pammach. Opp. Tom. I. 168 (edit. Paris 1643); adversus Jovin. I. 3, LI. 
p. 323; ibid. If. 1, p. 861; ep. 34 ad Julian. Tom. I. p. 210; Comm. in 
Esaiam, Tom. IV. p. 21; ibid. p. 28; and in a great many other places. ᾿ 

Bleek has adduced several passages from Jerome, where he says, re- 
specting our epistle, Si quis vult recipere eam; Sive cujuscunque alterius 
eam esse putas; δὲ quis tamen ad Hebraeos epistolam suscipit, etc.; and 
from these he draws the conclusion that Jerome, at times, speaks doubt- 
fully of the epistle. But what can be plainer, when all the testimony of 
Jerome is put together, than that the doubtfulness in question has no re- 
spect to his own opinion, but to that of others? 

On a comparison of all these different passages together, the following 
appears to be the result of Jerome’s testimony. 

{ ) That the majority of the Roman churches, in his time, did not re- 
ceive the epistle as Paul’s; “it is placed by most out of the number of 
Paul’s epistles.” 

(2) But some of the Latin churches did receive it still, in accordance 
with the custom of the Greek, i. e. oriental churches ; omnes Graect reci- 
piunt, et nonnulli Latinorum. 

(3) The reception or rejection of this epistle, as described by Jerome, 
refers (one passage only excepted) to receiving it as Paul’s, or refusing to 
admit Paul as the author. Jerome does not say, that the Roman churches 
condemned it as spurious. Nay, that he does not mean to say this, is 
very plain from his own express words; for after averring that “ most 
persons [Romans] regard it as written either by Barnabas or by Clement,” 
he goes on to say, nihil interesse cujus sit, cum ecclesiastict viri sit, et quo- 
tidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur. That is, it matters not about the per- 
son of the author, since he was an ecclesiastical man, and the churches 
every day read his epistle. But how much this exactly means, it is diffi- 
cult to say ; for the writer adds, Quod si Latinorum consuetudo non rece- 
pit inter canonicas scripturas, etc. By canonical Jerome seems to under- 
stand apostolical, or having that authority which the writings of an apos- 
tle has. So much is plain, then, viz. that in the day of this writer, the 


* Quam epistolam ad Hebraeos, omnes Graeci recipiunt, et nonnulli Latino- 
yum. Epist. ad Evagrium. 


+ Paulus apostolus ad septem ecclesias scribit; octava enim ad Hebraeos a 
plerisque extra numerum ponitur. Epist. ad Paulinum. 


{ Paulus, in epistola sua quae scribitur ad Hebraeos, licet de ea multi Latino- 
rum dubitent, etc., loc. cit. 
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churches made a distinction between writings apostolic and not apostolic ; 
and if so, it must have been by giving to the former a rank higher and 
more authoritative than the latter. On the whole, we must understand 
Jerome as meaning to aver, that while some of the Latin churches admit- 
ted Paul to be the author of. the epistle to the }Hebrews, and regarded this 
epistle as canonical in the highest sense, most of these churches doubted 
whether Paul was the author, and consequently gave the epistle but a 
secondary place in their canon; or rather, they read it with the other 
books of Scripture for edification, but (probably) did not appeal.to it as 
authoritative. 

The testimony of AvGusTine is direct, and sufficiently ample. In his 
book de Doctrina Christiana, II. 8, he mentions in his catalogue of canoni- 
cal books, quatuordecem epistolas Pauki apostoli; among which he particu- 
larizes the one ad Hebraeos, It is true, that in the context here he speaks 
of a difference to be made among the canonical Scriptures themselves, 
the ὁμολογούμενοι being preferable, in point of weight, to the ἀντιλεγόμε- 
you. Yet this distinction determines nothing respecting what he thought 
of the authorship of our epistle; certainly nothing against his own ex- 
press opinion that it is Paul’s. 

In other places he speaks directly to the same purpose; 6. g. Serm. 55. 
5, Audisti apostolum exhortantem etc., quoting Heb. 12: 7 seq. Serm 82: 8, 
Audi ergo quid dicit apostolus etc., citing Heb. 13: 4. Serm. 159. 1, ad 
Hebraoes dicit apostolus ete., quoting Heb. 12:4. Serm. 177. c. 11, Heb. 
13: 5 is cited next after 2 Cor. 8: 13, and both as the declarations of the 
same apostle. Epist. ad Rom. exposit. inchoat. ὃ 19, de quo tune loque- 
batur apostolus....ut hoe significaverit apostolus, after quoting Heb. 
10: 26. 

Often he cites the epistle to the Hebrews as a part of Scripture ; 6. g. 
Enarv. in Ps, 1380. ὁ 12, quos reprehendit Scriptura, dicens etc., quoting 
Heb. 5: 12. Contra Mamim. Arian. IJ. 25, aperuit Scriptura, ubi legitur 
etc. , quoting Heb. 2: 9. 

Very often he cites the epistle in question as “epistola quae scribitur 
ad Hebtaeos; epistola quae est ad Hebraeos; or epistola quae inscribitur 
ad Hebraeos.” 

These modes of citation, Bleek thinks (p. 225), shew that Augustine 
was uncertain about the author of our epistle. How this can well be af- 
firmed, in direct opposition to such plain, and explicit, and repeated de- 
clarations as those quoted above, I am not able to see. And in respect 
to the manner of reference to our epistle, which is now in question, what 
more is needed to explain it, than that the epistle is anonymous, and that 
Augustine knew that some of the Latin churches doubted its authenticity, 
or at least, its Pauline origin? This was enough to lead him to refer- 
ences of such a nature as ‘those before us; without his being at all doubt- 
ful, in his own mind, with regard to the question, Who was the author of 
the epistle ? 

That Augustine was acquainted with the fact, that some of the Latin 
churches denied our epistle to be Paul’s, is clear. But that he knew, (as 
it has sometimes been represented), that a great majority of these churches 
made such a denial, has never been proved, and so far as I know, seems 
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to be altogether incapable of proof. Indeed the exact reverse of this is 
certain, from his own words; “ Plures apostoli Pauli dicunt; quidam vero 
negant,” De Civit. Dei. XVI. 22. In his book de Peccat. mer. et remiss. I. 
27, he says of our epistle, “ quanquam nonnudlis incerta sit ;’ and in the 
same passage, he testifies, that “the authority of the oriental churches 
moves him,” viz. to receive the epistle as canonical, because they admit 
itas such. In his Expos. inchoata Epist. ad Romanos, § 11, he speaks of 
the usual salutatory address at the beginning of the epistle as being pur- 
posely omitted, in order to avoid offence to the Jews; “ unde,” continues 
he, “ nonnulli eam in canonem Scripturarum recipere timuerunt.” From 
this declaration two things are plain; viz. First, that some only (not the 
majority, plures, as he says in the passage above), feared to receive our 
epistle as canonical. Secondly, that the church at this time insisted on 
evidence of apostolical origin or sanction, in order to receive any book of 
the New Testament as truly canonical. 

Again, in his book de Fide, Spe, et Caritate, cap. 8, he says, “In epis- 
tola quippe ad Hebraeos, qua teste usi sunt illustres catholicae regulae 
defensores, fides esse dicta etc.” quoting Heb. 11: 1; which shews clear- 
ly, that in his view the more eminent men in the church admitted the 
canonical rank of this epistle. 

After all this testimony, Bleek represents Augustine as doubtful in his 
own mind, about the origin and authority of our epistle, p. 227 seq. Yet, 
in the very same paragraph, he represents Jerome and Augustine as be- 
ing the principal instruments in bringing the Latin churches to admit the 
epistle to the Hebrews as of apostolic origin and authority. How could 
this be, if their testimony is so doubtful and so feeble as Bleek has re- 
presented it to be? Would it not have served rather to increase than to 
dissipate the doubts in question ? 

But how this testimony can be fairly represented as doubtful, so far as 
the opinion of the two fathers in question is concerned, I am unable to 
perceive ; and the very effect attributed to it by Bleek himself, (and truly 
attributed), shews that the ancient churches of the West did not enter- 
tain the doubts about it which he does. 

It should be specially noted here also, (although I have once before 
had occasion to advert to the following facts), that the Council of Hippo, 
A. D, 393; the third Council of Carthage, A. Ὁ. 3973 and the fifth Coun- 
cil of Carthage, A. Ὁ. 419, (at all of which Augustine was present, and 
acted a conspicuous part); all decided in favour of the Pauline origin of 
the epistle to the Hebrews; the first in Can. 36; the second in Can. 47; 
and the third in Can. 29. The first two speak of thirteen epistles of Paul, 
and then add, ejusdem ad Hebraeos una ; the third, reckons fourteen. | 

Bleek, who cites these testimonies, seems not to be aware that they 
have an important bearing on many passages in his book, where he argues 
against the Pauline origin of our epistle, because only thirteen of Paul’s 
epistles are named by one and another writer. From the Canons of the 
two first Councils named above, it is plain that thirteen epistles may be 
expressly attributed to Paul, without denying that he wrote another anon- 
ymous one. It is clear, that when thirteen are mentioned by these Coun- 
cils, they mean thirteen which bear the apostle’s name; and nothing 
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more. The fifth Council at Carthage, which follows throughout the 
canonical catalogue of books set forth in the others named above, reckon 
fourteen epistles'as Paul’s, without any circumlocution. 

One other remark should here be made. Bleek represents Jerome, 
who survived all these Councils, as being doubtful in his mind about the 
Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, because he knew that so 
great a majority of the churches in his time were against it. But do the 
decisions of these Councils favour such a representation as this? Rath- 
er, do they not directly contradict it, (at least in regard to Proconsu- 
lar Africa), and shew, that at least in the greater part of it, the epistle 
to the Hebrews was fully acknowledged as coming from the hand of Paul ? 

The Council of Hippo held in A. D. 393; the third Council at Car- 
thage, in A. D. 397; and the fifth Council at the same place, in A. D. 
419, (see above), all receiving our epistle as Paul’s, mention that an ap- 
peal to the church at Rome is to be made, in confirmation of the canon 
which they had admitted. What then did they expect from the church 


at Rome? Denial or confirmation? If the first, they would surely have 


proceeded doubtfully or hesitatingly in fixing their canon, so far as it re- 
gards our epistle ; but this they have not done. Of course, they expect- 
ed the latter. 

That they had reason to expect this, would appear pretty plain from 
the fact, that Innocent I., bishop of Rome, in an epistle written to Exsu- 
perius bishop of Toulouse (A. D. 405), at his request, and containing a 
catalogue of the canonical books, mentions among the rest, Pauli apostoli 
epistolae quatuordecem, Galland. Bib. Pat. VIII. p. 563. How can it be 
doubtful, then, what the Latin churches in Italy generally thought, at_ this 
period, concerning the epistle to the Hebrews ? 

Yet this same Innocent, (as Bleek concedes), in his other epistles does 
not quote the epistle to the Hebrews ; and this, he candidly allows, must 
have been accidental. Why not then concede thus much, in regard to 
many other of the Fathers, whom he represents as rejecting our epistle, 
because they do not quote it in their works now extant ? 

As the epistle to the Hebrews appears to have been doubted or disput- 
ed, to some extent, in the Latin churches of the third century, and down 
into the fourth, the question very naturally occurs, What afterwards wrought 
such a change in the views of the Romish churches ἢ To this Bleek answers, 
‘'The authority and example of the oriental churches.’ But why did not 
these operate sooner on the churches of the West? Rome did not be- 
come more dependent in process of time upon the eastern churches, but 
less so. What wrought upon Hilary, and Lucifer, and Victorinus, and 
Ambrose, and Philaster, and Innocent? not to speak of Rufin, and Je- 
rome, and Augustine. It is difficult to answer this question, except by 
the suggestion, that the temporary causes, which had occasioned doubt or 
dispute about our epistle, being removed and forgotten in the lapse of 
time, the general and prevalent sentiment of the Christian churches at 
last regained its full influence in the West. At any rate, those who rep- 
resent the views of the ancient churches in general as so doubtful and © 
uncertain with regard to the epistle to the Hebrews, as Eichhorn, Ber- 
tholdt, De Wette, Schulz, Bleek, and some others do, must find it a diffi- 
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cult problem indeed to solve, how the western churches could have come, 
so early and so generally as they did, to the opinion that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was of apostolical origin and authority. 

That the opinion of Innocent, bishop of Rome at the beginning of the 
fifth century, was extensively cherished at the same place, and generally 
in the West, near the close of this century, is evident from the fact, that 
in A. 1). 494, Pope Galasius, at Rome, and a council of seventy bishops 
with him, included, in a catalogue of canonical books which they made, 
fourteen epistles of Paul, to whom epistola una ad Hebraeos is attributed. 
Bleek himself admits, that this is “ authentic testimony, not only for the 
opinion of the Romish churches at this period, but also for the other 
churches of the West,” p. 234. 

I have now traced the history of this epistle down to the fifth century, 
in the Egyptian, the Eastern, and the Western churches. Lower down it 
is altogether unnecessary to trace it; as all admit that it has had a general 
currency in the Christian churches every where, since that period ; al- 
though a few individuals are not wanting, who have doubted or denied 
its Pauline origin. 


§ 17. Result. 


We now come to the result of this investigation. In the Egyptian and 
Eastern churches, it is probable that there were, at a pretty early period, 
some few who had doubts whether Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
but no considerable person or party in this quarter is definitely known to 
us, who entertained these doubts; and it is manifest from Origen and 
Eusebius, that there was not among these churches any important oppo- 
sition to the general and constant tradition of the church that Paul did 
write it. Not a single witness of any considerable respectability is nam- 
ed, who has given his voice, in this part of the church, for the negative 
of the question which we are considering. What Jerome avers, appears 
to be strictly true, viz. ab ecclesits Orientis et ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticrs 
Graect sermonis scriptoribus, quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi. 

In‘the Western churches, a diversity of opinion prevailed; although 
the actual quantity of negative testimony that can be adduced, is not great. 
Yet the expressions of Jerome as cited above would seem to imply, that 
the predominant opinion of the western churches, in his times, was in the 
negative. In early times, we have seen that the case was different, when 
Clement of Rome wrote his epistle, and when the old Latin version was 
brought into circulation. What produced a change of opinion in the 
West, we are left to conjecture. The scanty critical and literary records 
of those times, afford us no means of tracing the history of it. But this 
is far from being a singular case. Many other changes in the opinions of 
the churches have taken place, which we are, for a similar reason, as lit- 
tle able to trace with any certainty or satisfaction. 

Storr has endeavoured to shew, that Marcion occasioned this revolu- 
tion, when he came from the East to Rome, and brought with him a col- 
lection of the sacred books, in which the epistle to the Hebrews was omit- . 
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ted. But it is very improbable, that an extravagant man, excommunicat- 
ed by the Roman church itself, should have produced such a revolution 
there in sentiment. Others have, with more probability, attributed it to 
the zealous disputes at Rome against the Montanist party ; whom the 
epistle to the Hebrews was supposed particularly to favour. 'The Mon- 
tanists strenuously opposed the reception again into the bosom of the 
church, those persons who had so lapsed as to make defection from the 
Christian faith. The passages in Heb. VI. 4—8 and X. 26—31, at least 
seem strongly to favour the views which they maintained. The church 
at Rome carried the dispute against the Montanists very high; and Er- 
nesti, Spanheim, Wetstein, Hug, and other critics, have been led to believe, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was ultimately rejected by them, because 
the Montanists relied on it as their main support, , 

As a matter of fact, this cannot be established by direct historical evi- 
dence. But, in the absence of all direct testimony with respect to this 
subject, it must be allowed as being not improbable, that the epistle to the 
Hebrews may in this way have become obnoxious to the Romish church. 
Many such instances might be produced from the history of the church. 
The Ebionites, the Manicheans, the Alogi, and many ancient and mod- 
ern sects, have rejected some part of the canon of Scripture, because it 
stood opposed to their party views. The Apocalypse was rejected by 
many of the oriental churches, on account of their opposition to the Chil- 
iasts who made so much use of it. And who does not know, that Lu- 
ther himself rejected the epistle of James, because he viewed it as thwart- 
ing his favourite notions of justification ; yea, that he went so far as to give 
it the appellation of epistola straminea? It cannot be at all strange, then, 
that the Romish church, exceedingly embittered by the dispute with the 
Montanists, should have gradually come to call in question the apostolic 
origin of our epistle ; because it was, to their adversaries, a favourite 
source of appeal, and because (unlike Paul’s other epistles) it was anony- 
mous, 

That all even of the Montanists, however, admitted the apostolic ori- 
gin of our epistle, does not seem to be true. Tertullian, who took a ve- 
ry active part in favour of this sect, had, as we have already seen, doubts 
of such an origin ; or rather, he seems to ascribe it to Barnabas. 

But whatever might have been the cause that the epistle in question 
was doubted or rejected, by more or less of the churches in the West, 
the fact that it was so, cannot be reasonably disputed. A majority of 
these churches, one would occasionally be led to think, from the latter 
half of the second century to near the latter half of the fourth, seems to 
have been generally opposed to receiving this epistle as Paul’s, or at least 
doubtful concerning it; although there were some among them who did 
receive it. ; 

It remains, then, to balance the testimony thus collected together and 
compared. The Earny testimony is, of course, immeasurably the most im- 
portant. And there seems to me suflicient evidence, that this was as gen- 
eral and as uniform, for the first century after the apostolic age, as in 
respect to many other books of the New Testament ; and more so, than - 
in respect to several. I cannot hesitate to believe, that THE WEIGHT OF 
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EVIDENCE FROM TRADITION IS ALTOGETHER PREPONDERANT, IN FAVOUR 
OF THE OPINION THAT PAUL WAS THE AUTHOR OF OUR EPISTLE. 


§ 18. Internal evidence that the epistle is Paul’s. 


We come then next to inquire, whether the internal condition of the 
epistle corresponds with and confirms this tradition. 'The evidence drawn 
‘from this may be divided into two kinds ; first, that which arises from cir- 
cumstances mentioned or adverted to in the epistle ; and secondly, that which 
arises from the style and manner of tt. ᾿ 


δ 19. Evidence that it was Paul’s, from circumstances mentioned or adverted 
to in the epistle. 


As our epistle no where exhibits the author’s name, we can appeal, for 
internal testimony respecting the author of it, only to accidental circum- 
stances which are developed in it. 

(1) The most striking one is that contained in 13 ; 23, “ Know ye, that 
our brother Timothy is ἀπολελυμένον, with whom, if he come speedily, I 
will pay you a visit.” From the first acquaintance of Timothy with Paul, 
he had been his intimate friend and constant companion. ‘That he was 
with Paul at Rome, during his imprisonment, we know for certainty ; 
because Paul has united him in the salutation prefixed to the epistles 
written to the Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, during his cap- 
tivity in that city. ‘Timothy was greatly beloved and confided in by Paul, 
as the manner in which he speaks of him, in several of his epistles, abun- 
dantly shews ; and Paul often calls him (as here) his brother. But the 
meaning of the word ἀπολελυμένον, as applied to Timothy, has been much 
contested; some rendering it set at liberty, i. e. from prison ; others, sent 
away, i.e.on some errand of Paul’s. Giving to ἀπολελυμένον the first 
meaning assigned it, viz. liberated, objectors have said, that ‘we have no 
account of Timothy’s having been imprisoned during the life of Paul, and 
therefore, the occurrence of his imprisonment must have taken place after 
Paul’s death ; consequently the epistle must have been written by some 
other friend of Timothy, who calls him brother, in accordance with the 
usual style of the primitive Christians.’ 

Nothing, however, can be more unsafe or uncritical, than the supposi- 
tion that the Acts of the Apostles, or Paul’s, epistles, give us a full and 
complete account of all which happened to the various persons who are 
named in them. E, g. Aristarchus is called by Paul, in Col. 4: 10, his 
fellow prisoner ; as is Epaphras, in Philem. v. 23 ; but where is the histo- 
ry of their imprisonment? The supposition by Bertholdt, that another 
Timothy, different from him who is so often mentioned in the sacred 
records, may be meant here, is doubtless a possible one ; but is it a proba- 
ble one? Have we any kind of ecclesiastical voucher, that there was 
another Timothy who distinguished himself in the apostolic age? It is 

* possible that one Virgil wrote the Eneid, and another the Georgics ; yet 
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who thinks it to be probable? But if this be insufficient, Bertholdt alleges 
that a different person from Paul may have been the intimate friend and 
travelling companion of Timothy, while Paul was imprisoned at Rome ; 
and that the passage we are considering, may have come from him. 
Eichhorn thinks it must have been written by such a friend of Timothy, 
after the death of Paul; as during his life Timothy closely adhered to 
this apostle. All this no doubt, is possible ; and a great many other hy- 
potheses, which could be easily made, present no impossibility. But are 
they probable? And is not the language which we are considering, more 
appropriate to the known relation of Paul and Timothy, than to the rela- 
tion with Timothy, of any other person during that period concerning 
whom we have any knowledge? The spontaneous feeling of Christian 
readers, in all ages, has fully answered this question, ; 

But what was the imprisonment, which is adverted to by the word 
ἀπολελυμένον To suppose with Schmidt (Hist. Antiq. Canon.), and 
many others, that it was an imprisonment at Rome with Paul, is evident- 
ly preposterous ; for how, if Timothy were already at Rome, could Paul, 
or any one else there say, if he come or return speedily? Must not Tim- 
othy have been absent, when this was said? If Timothy had been im- 
prisoned abroad, and was then liberated (ἀπολελυμένον), would he not have 
been the initediate bearer of the news himself to the apostle? I do not 
allege this as an actual and certain fact, for possibly there may have been 
circumstances to prevent it. But then it is not in itself very probable, 
that Paul, in confinement at Rome, would obtain information about Tim- 
othy, (who if absent was doubtless among some of the churches where 
Paul had been), any sooner than those to whom our epistle was written ; 
and who, as it appears from the manner in which Paul speaks of him to 
them, had a special regard for him. 

Why, moreover, raise up all these difficulties in order to maintain an in- 
terpretation of ἀπολελυμένον which accords no better with the usus loquendi 
of the sacred or classical writers, than the rendering dismissed or sent 
away 2? a sense so exactly consentaneous with the relation between Paul 
and Timothy. 

Bleek, in his recent work (pp. 275 seq.), has virtually called this in 
question, however, and endeavoured to shew that the word ἀπολελυμένον 
is not susceptible of the sense which I have here given to it ; and has re- 
peated the same objections in his Review of the first edition of this work, 
p. 14. His arguments are in substance these, viz. that if Timothy was 
sent away by the apostle, then the words ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ, or ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ, or some 
equivalent expression, would have been added. He suggests also, that if 
ἀπολελυμένον means deputed, sent away, then the place to which, and the 
errand on which, he was sent, must have been added by the writer. He 
likewise avers, that ἀπολύω does not mean fo depute, and cannot mean so, 
unless circumstances are added to give it such a sense. Hence he con- 
cludes, that ἀπολελυμένον must mean dismissed or liberated from impris- 
onment, or something of such a nature, i. e. from some circumstances of 
this kind which were well known to those whom the writer of the epistle 
to the Hebrews addressed, 

An examination, however, of every instance in which ἀπολύω is em- 
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ployed in the New Testament, has satisfied me that these allegations are 
unsupported by the usus loquendi of the sacred writers. “Asodtw is used 
69 times; and all of these instances, (except the one in Heb. 18: 23), are 
in the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles. In 20 cases it is employ- 
ed to designate divorce of married parties; in 10, the sending away or 
dismissing an assembly or company of men, i. e. sending them to their 
homes, or to their proper business ; in 5 cases it designates the dismission 
éPindividualé i in the same way; in 23 cases, it denotes liberating from a 
state of duress or detention by force, on account of crimes either real or 
supposed ; once it signifies dismissal from the present life, viz. in Luke 
2:19; once it means simply, to depart, to go away, viz. in Acts 28: 25; 
and twice it seems to mean, to absolve from obligations to debt, or ser- 
vice, or something of the like nature, viz. Luke 6: 37. Yet in all these 
62 cases, it is never once followed by a noun denoting either the person by 
whom the dismissal etc. is made, or the place to which the persons dis- 
missed are sent, or the object on account of which they are dismissed. 
In three cases only are the persons or things designated, from whom or 
which one is dismissed or sent away, viz. in Luke 13 : 12, ἀπολέλυσαν τῆς 
ἀσϑενείας cov; Luke 16: 18, ἀπολελυμένην ἀπὸ ἀνδρὸς #.T. λ.; and Acts 
15: 23, ἀπελύϑησαν, ... ἀπὸ τῶν ἀδελφῶν πρὸς τοῦς ἀμμαύδμνου Does 
this accord with the views of this word which are given by Bleek? Here 
are a great many kinds of sending away or dismissing, and yet the object 
for which or on account of which this is done, is not designated at all in 
hardly any of them. We have only three cases in all, in which the persons 
or thing from or by whom or which the dismissal is made, are designated ; 
and one (Mark. 8: 3) which expresses the place to which they are ἀπολε-- 
λυμένοι. All this serves to render it clear, that ἀπολύω is used as a 
constructio praegnans, and that the object for which, place to which etc., 
may be expressed or omitted, just as the writer pleases; but that it is 
usually omitted, where it ean be gathered from the context. 

As to the affirmation of Bleek, that ἀπολύω never means to depute, to 
send away on business, etc., it is sufficient to refer to Acts 13: 3, where the 
προφῆται καὶ διδάσκαλοι at Antioch, having ordained Saul and Barnabas, 
ἀπέλυσαν αὑτούς, viz. to preach the μωροὶ to the Gentiles ; which last how- 
ever is not expressed, but only to be gathered from the context. In Acts 
13: 30 also, ἀπολυϑέντες is applied to the messengers sent from the 
church at Jerusalem to that of Antioch ; and that it isof the same meaning 
here with πέμπω, is clear, for those ae it pleased the church at Jeru- 
salem πέμψαι εἰς ᾿Αντιόχειαν (v. 22), are here said to be ἀπολυϑέντες. So 
again, the brethren sent back from Antioch to Jerusalem, ἀπελύϑησαν .... 
πρὸς τοὺς ἀποστόλους ,1. 6. to carry back the tidings to them from Antioch. 

Thus much for the usus loquendi of the word, which must be made out 
not by a priori reasoning, but by facts. But Bleek further alleges, that 
there is no intimation in Heb. 19 : 23, either from the language or the cir- 
cumstances mentioned, that Timothy was in any way under the direction 
of the writer, or employed in the way of performing subordinate offices 
for him. All which can be meant, he thinks, is, that ‘ Timothy had been 
imprisoned somewhere, that he was now at liberty, that he was going to 
Jerusalem, and that in his way thither he would visit the writer, and that 
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if he should speedily come, the writer would go in company with him to 
Jerusalem.’ 

If this be so, then we must take it for granted, that the Hebrews ad- 
dressed knew of Timothy’s intention to visit them ; and also of his inten- 
tion to do this by journeying through the place where the writer of the 
letter was residing ; for all this the manner of the writer’s communication 
would necessarily imply. But if all this were true, what need could 
there be, that the writer should inform the Hebrews, that Timothy was 
set at liberty ὃ And what evidence is there, that Timothy had been im- 
prisoned where the writer would have any earlier knowledge of his lib- 
eration than the Hebrews would? According to Bleek’s interpretation, 
both parties must have fully and definitely known of Timothy’s intended 
journey to Jerusalem; so there was communication between Timothy 
and both parties. In this case we may suppose, of course, that both 
would know of his liberation. 

But why does not the writer add, from what, or by whom, Timothy was 
liberated ? Bleek must say, if he would be consistent, ‘ Because the He- 
brews knew where he had been incarcerated ; and this was therefore un- 
necessary.’ But on the other hand, I ask also, Did not the Hebrews 
know that Timothy was the constant companion and messenger of Paul ? 
* And if so, what need, when he speaks of Timothy as ἀπολελυμένον, of 
adding by whom 2 He might have said where, indeed; and he might al- . 
80, for good reasons, choose to omit this; so that all objection to the sense 
of ἀπολελυμένον as meaning sent away, on such a ground as this, falls to the 
ground upon examination and comparison with usage. 

I remark still farther, that the definite manner in which the writer 
speaks of Timothy, of his being sent away, and of the expectation which 
he had of his speedy return, and of the relation to himself implied in the 
whole, does serve to shew, and has by a great majority of the Christian 
churches been considered as shewing, some kind of subordination or spe- 
cial connection between the writer of our epistle and Timothy. At all 
events, nothing can be made out against this from philological considera- 
tions. 

Let me now add to this investigation, (which has been so long pro- 
tracted because the subject is so much controverted), a view of the cir- 
cumstances of Paul, near the close of his captivity at Rome, which may 
serve to confirm the opinion defended above, that Paul was the writer of 
our epistle. 

In Philip. 2: 19, (this epistle was written while Paul was a prisoner at 
Rome), the apostle speaks of sending Timothy to them shortly, so soon as 
he should see how it would go with him in respect to being liberated from 
prison, 2: 23; at the same time expressing a hope, that he should himself 
come to them shortly, v. 24. What then is more natural than the suppo- 
sition, that he did send Timothy to them; and that, during his absence, 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, in which he tells them that Timo- 
thy was sent away, and intimates that he is now assured of being speedily 
set at liberty, and also that he intends to pay them a visit in company with 
Timothy, if he should shortly return, viz. from Philippi? Many facts are 
believed by Bertholdt and all other critics, which have less of verisimili- 
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tude to support them than this. Indeed one cannot well see, how mere 
circumstantial evidence could be better adapted to make the impression of 
probability than this. 

I do not feel the weight of the objection made by alleging that Timothy 
was unknown to the church in Palestine, and that they could have no 
special interest with respect to the information in question. For, first, 
Timothy was the well known and beloved companion of Paul, in all his 
journeyings during his later years, and must have been known as such, 
wherever Paul was known. Next, there can be no reasonable question, 
that he was with Paul during his last visit to Jerusalem, previously to the 
apostle’s captivity for two years at Cesarea. Is there any probability, even 
if he were not with Paul during his journey to Jerusalem, that he did not 
frequently visit him in his afflictions? And would not the church at 
Cesarea, therefore, be well acquainted with him? Specially so, as Tim- 
othy would be the more acceptable to the Palestine Jewish Christians, 
on account of his having received the rite of circumcision after he be- 
came a convert to Christianity. 

Now as all these circumstances do plainly accord with Paul’s situation, 
while a prisoner at Rome; with his relation to Timothy; and with the 
manner in which he employed him; and as we have not a syllable of 
testimony that they are applicable to any other person ; I do not see how 
we can be justified, in denying that the evidence deducible from them is 
sufficient to render it quite probable, that Paul was the author of our 
epistle. 

(2) In Heb. 13: 18, 19, the writer asks the prayers of those whom he 
addressed, that he might speedily be restored to them ; and in Heb. 13: 23, 
he expresses a confident expectation of “speedily paying them a visit.” 
From these passages it is clear, that the writer was then in a state of 
imprisonment ; and also, that he was assured of a speedy liberation, which 
would enable him to pay the visit that he had encouraged them to hope 
for. 

Compare this now with the situation of Paul at Rome, during the latter 
part of his imprisonment there. In his epistle to the Philippians, (written 
during that period), he expresses his entire confidence that his life will be 
prolonged, so that he shail yet promote their religious profit and Joy; 
TOUTO πεποιϑὼς οἶδα, ὅτι μενῶ καὶ συμπαραμενῶ πασῖν ὑμῖν προκοπὴν καὶ 
χαρὰν τῆς πίστεως, Phil. 1:25. Again, in Phil. 2: 24 he says, πέποιϑα δὲ 
ἐν Κυρίῳ, ὅτι καὶ αὐτὸς ταχέως ἐλεύσομαι, 1 trust in the Lord that I myself 
shall speedily come [to you]. In the epistle to Philemon (also written 
during the same imprisonment), he says, ἐλπίζω γὰρ ὅτι διὰ τῶν προσευχῶν 
ὑμῶν χαρισϑήσομαι ὑμῖν, for I hope that by your prayers I shall be restored 
to you, v.22. So confident was Paul of this, that he bids Philemon pre- 

pare lodgings for him, ἐτοίμαζέ μοι Seviay, v. 22. 

It appears very plainly, then, from these passages, that the writer had a 
satisfactory assurance in his mind of being speedily set at liberty ; although, 
it is probable, a formal declaration of his acquittal had not yet been made 
by the Roman emperor. This last conclusion I gather from Phil. 2: 28, 
where Paul declares to the church whom he is addressing, “that he shall 
send Timothy to them immediately, ὡς ἂν ἀπέδω τὰ περὶ ἐμέ, whenever 1 
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shall know how my affairs issue.” By this it appears, that he was in daily 
expectation of receiving official notice of the determination of the emperor 
in respect to his case, but that he had not yet received it. ‘That he had 
private information, however, of the way in which his case was likely to 
terminate, and information which pretty fully satisfied his mind, is evident 
from the manner in which he speaks in the passages quoted above, of his 
intended visit to the Philippians and to Philemon. 

Supposing now, as soon as intimation was made by the Roman emperor 
that Paul would be set at liberty, that intelligence respecting it was imme- 
diately communicated to the apostle by those of Cesar’s household (Phil. 4: 
22), who were his Christian friends; supposing that, agreeably to his 
promise made to the Philippians (2: 23), he then immediately sent away 
Timothy to them; and supposing still further, (which surely cannot be 
regarded as improbable), that there was some little delay in formally 
making out his sentence of acquittal and carrying it into execution by 
actually liberating him from prison; then how obviously easy and natural 
is the expression in Heb. 13: 23, “Know that our brother Timothy is 
sent away ; with whom, if he speedily return, I shall pay you a visit ?” 
On the supposition that the close of the epistle to the Hebrews was written 
at this juncture of time, nothing can be more probable, than that the prom- 
ised mission of Timothy, adverted to in Phil. 2: 23, is referred to in Heb. 
13: 23; and consequently that ἀπολελυμένον here means sent away, dis- 
missed, (as all must acknowledge it may mean), and not liberated or set at 
liberty. 

The circumstances adverted to or implied in Heb. 13: 23. Phil. 2: 23, 
and Philem. v. 22, have other correspondencies which deserve particular 
notice. In the two latter passages, it is plain that the writer expects his 
liberty, and means to send away Timothy to Philippi. In the former, he 
is assured of his liberty, and only waits for the return of Timothy, in or- 
der that he may set out to visit the Hebrews whom he had been address- 
ing. Incase Timothy did not return speedily (τάχιον), it is plainly implied 
in Heb. 13: 23 that the writer meant to set out on his journey without 
him. There was then some uncertainty in his mind, respecting the 
time when Timothy would return. How well all this accords with the 
journey of Timothy to a place so remote from Rome as Philippi, cannot 
fail to strike the mind of every considerate reader. 

Now laying aside all favoritism for any previous opinions respecting 
our epistle, can it be reasonably doubted, that here is a concurrence of 
circumstances so striking as to render it highly probable that Paul wrote 
it? More especially so, when we consider that the epistle must have 
been written, about the same period of time when these circumstances 
happened ; for it proffers internal evidence of being written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and yet written so late, that the period when 
the Hebrews were first converted to Christianity is adverted to as being 
already a considerable time before, Heb. 5: 12, and is called τὰς πρότερον 
ἡμέρας, 10: 32. Now the imprisonment of Paul at Rome happened 
probably A. D. 62 or 63, which was some thirty years after the gospel had 
begun to be preached abroad ; and the close of that imprisonment, in case 
it continued about two years, Acts 28: 30, was about jive years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 
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Taking all these circumstances together, it must be acknowledged that 
there is an extraordinary concurrence of them, which cannot but serve 
much to increase the probability that our epistle was written by Paul, near 
the close of his liberation at Rome. 

The objections which Bertholdt makes against the arguments just pre- 
sented, do not seem to be weighty. ‘ Would Paul, he asks, “ promise to 
revisit Palestine, when the people of that country had just sent him into 
captivity at Rome? A very improbable circumstance indeed !” 

But a nearer consideration of the circumstances attending Paul’s case, 
will remove the appearance of any great improbability. For, first, Paul 
had been kept a prisoner at Cesarea, two years before his removal 
to Rome, Acts 24 : 25—27; and at Rome he lived two years more in a 
similar condition, Acts 28:30. These, with the time occupied by his 
going to Rome and returning from it, would make nearly a five years’ in- 
terval between his leaving Palestine and revisiting it. Might not some of 
his fiercest persecutors have died during this period ? Or might they not 
have laid aside their furious zeal ? 

But, in the next place, supposing our epistle to have been sent to the 
church at Cesarea, where Paul had been treated with so much kindness 
during his imprisonment; could there have been any fear in his mind, 
with respect to paying them a visit? And even if we suppose that Ce- 
sarea was not the place to which the letter was directed, but that it was 
sent to the Christians at Jerusalem ; yet the objection brought forward 
by Bertholdt will not be of much validity. Paul was not to be deterred 
from going to Jerusalem, by the prospect of persecution.. From the time 
when he first made his appearance there, after his conversion, the Jews 
had always showed a bitter enmity against him and persecuted him. Yet 
this did not deter him from going, again and again, to that city. And 
why should it now deter him any more than formerly ? 

Besides, he was now liberated from the accusations of the Jews, by the 
sentence of the emperor himself. Would they venture to do again the 
very thing which the court of Rome had decided to be unlawful? Might 
not Paul well expect, with the decision of the emperor in his hand, to find 
his personal liberty for the future respected ἢ 

“But,” says Bertholdt, “we have no account that Paul paid a visit to 
Palestine after his liberation.” 

True. But what argument this can furnish against the probability that 
he did pay such a visit, 1 do not perceive. Bertholdt himself, in the very 
paragraph which contains this objection, says, “who does not know, that 
the accounts of what befel the apostles and primitive teachers of Chris- 
tianity are very incomplete?” Every one knows, that Luke breaks off 
the history of Paul with the account of his imprisonment at Rome. Has 
any writer given us a well authenticated supplement to this? And can 
the want of any history of Paul, after the period of his imprisonment at 
Rome, be a proof that he never travelled to any particular place after this, 
or that he did not live and preach there? Surely this cannot be urged 
with any shew of propriety. 

Bleek (p. 283) has suggested, that Heb. 13: 18, 19 contains no certain 
intimation that the writer was in a state of duress when he wrote the epis- 
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tle to the Hebrews. But what then can be the probable meaning’ of 
ἀποκατασταϑῶ3 The verb ἀποκατίστημι means to restore a thing to its 
former state or condition, which has become diseased, injured, or is in a 
ruinous state. It is applied to designate the restoring of those who labour 
under diseases, to a state of soundness, 6. g. Matt. 12: 13. Mark 3: 5. 8: 
25. Luke 6: 10. It also designates the restoration of the lapsed Jewish 
commonwealth to prosperity and splendour, e.g. Matt. 17:11. Mark 9: 
12. Acts 1:6. In the passage before us, what can ἀποχατασταϑῶ ὑμῖν 
mean, unless it be, that the writer should be freed from the state of duress 
in which he was, and thus be able to pay them a visit? And he expects 
this τάχιον, the sooner, should they offer up their supplications for him, as 
he had requested them to do. ᾿Δποκατασταϑῶῦ alone might signify deliv- 
erance from any state whatever of trouble or perplexity ; but what τάχιον 
ἀποκασταϑῶὼ Uuty can mean, unless it means what I have above sup- 
posed, it would be difficult, I believe, to shew. The very use of the word 
anozxatacda shews the present straitened and distressed condition of the 
writer; and the use of ὑμῖν shews, that this condition was of such a na- 
ture as then deprived him of the liberty of paying a visit to the Hebrews. 

I add only, that analogy would lead us to suppose that Paul, when lib- 
erated, would go to Palestine, and then to the other churches in Asia Mi- 
nor. Such was the general course of his travels; see Acts 18: 22, seq. 
It is altogether consonant, then, with the usage of Paul, to suppose that he 
would visit the church at Palestine, after his imprisonment at Rome; and 
therefore natural to suppose, that Heb. 13: 23 refers to such an event. 

(3) If the reading in Heb. 10: 34, “for ye had compassion on my bonds 
(τοῖς δεσμοῖς μου), be correct, it is another argument that Paul is the au- 
thor of our epistle ; for his bonds in Palestine, whither the letter was sent, 
were well known. That he obtained compassion there, particularly during 
his two years’ abode at Cesarea, will not be questioned. But as the send 
ing δεσμοῖς μου is controverted, and δεσμέοις (the prisoners) is preferred by 
some good critics, I do not think proper to urge this argument; although 
the evidence is about equally in favour of δεσμοῖς μου, δεσμοῖς, and 
δεσμίοις. 

(4) The salutation in Heb. 13: 24, agrees with the supposition that Paul 
wrote this epistle; ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς ob ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας. Paul writing 
from Rome, which had communication of course with.all parts of Italy, 
and with the Italian churches, more or less of whose members we may 
well suppose to have been often at Rome, may very naturally be supposed 
to have sent such a salutation. Indeed, the circumstances render this 
quite probable. 

The objections made against this, do not strike me as forcible. Eich- 
horn alleges, that οὗ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας must mean, people who had come from 
Italy, i.e. who had left Italy, and were locally out of it, when the writer 
sent a salutation from them. Consequently, he concludes, the writer 
of the epistle could not have been Paul, during his imprisonment at 
Rome. 

Bleek has recently repeated for substance the same objections, p. 281 
seq., alleging that the writer must of necessity be supposed to be out of 
Italy, and most probably those also whom he calls οὗ ἀπὸ ᾿Ιταλίας. He 
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finds some difficulty, indeed, in making this latter part out; but on the 
whole, he thinks we may understand it of Christians who had fled from 
Italy in the time of Nero’s persecution. 

In his Review of the first edition of my work, p. 14, he has repeated 
his objections still more confidently, alleging that the very examples, 
produced by me to illustrate the meaning which I give to οὗ ἀπό, do in 
fact prove the contrary; and this because when οὗ ἀπό is applied to per- 
sons, it necessarily implies that they are out of the place which is desig- 
nated by the word that follows ἀπό ; or that the writer himself is not in 
that place. 

In opposition to all this I make the appeal (the only one which can be 
made) to usage, and ask that the following instances may be duly exam- 
ined. I remark, 

(1) That of ἀπό is manifestly employed, in some cases, as a mere equiy- 
alent for οὗ ἐκ, i. e. as a periphrasis or an expression which in sense is a 
mere adjective. When the preposition ἀπό is followed by a noun, it is 
often equivalent also to our English words belonging to, pertaining to, 
etc. As examples of both these usages, we may take Acts 12: 1, Herod 
vered some τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἐκκλησίας, of those who » belonged to the church; Acts 
15:5, there arose some τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς αἱρέσεως τῶν | Φαρισαίων, of those sche be- 
longed to the sect of the Pharisees; Luke 1: 2, οἵ ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς αὐτόπται; orig- 
inal eye-witnesses ; Luke 19: 39, and some of the Pharisees ἀπὸ tov ὄχλου, 
belonging to the multitude, which multitude were then present and sur- 
rounded Jesus; Acts 27: 44, and some by means of those things τῶν ἀπὸ 
τοῦ πλοίου, which belonged to the ship; Heb. 12: 25, how much more shall 
we [not escape], if we turn away from toy an” οὐρανῶν, the heavenly [ad- 
monisher]. 

These may suffice to shew the nature of the expression of ἀπὸ... and 
to prove beyond all doubt, that it is not unfrequently employed in the 
same way as οὗ ἐκ, i. e. in the manner of an adjective ; for so οὗ é.... is 
not unfrequently used, e. g. οἵ ἐκ ἐρυϑείας, the contentious ; ; Ob ἐκ νόμου, 
sticklers for the law ; to ἐξ οὐρανοῦ, heavenly ; οἵ ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος οἰκίας, 
Caesar’s domestics, etc. 

We have now to apply the phrase οὗ ἀπὸ ...to place, and to see whether 
it may here retain the sense of pertaining to, belonging to, and this without 
any necessary implication that the persons spoken of are out of such 
place, or without any reference at all to the writer as to what place he is 
in, whether in the one named, or in some other. 

John 11:1, Now a certain man was sick, “άζαρος ἀπὸ τῆς Βηϑάνιας ; 
and yet we know with certainty from the context, that Lazarus was sick 
and died at his own home, in this very Bethany ; ; and that the narration 
has no reference at all to the place of the writer, is equally certain. Acts 
10 : 23, certain brethren τῶν ano ᾿Ιόππης συνῆλϑον αὐτῷ [τῷ Πέτρῳ] 9 and 
on the morrow they came to Cesarea. Now here the men τῶν ἀπὸ ᾿Ιόππης, 
set out in company with Peter, and they and Peter both are in Joppa 
when συγῆλϑον they set out on their journey in company, and it is only on 
the next day after this, that we find them at another place. Acts 17: 13, 
now when ot ἀπὸ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης ᾿Ιουδαῖοι knew that in Berea etc.... 
they came thither, stirring up the populace. Bleek has replied to this ex- 
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ample, (which was produced in the first edition of my work), by alleg- 
ing that the writer has reference in his own mind, when he says of ἀπὸ 
Θεσσαλονίκης ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, to the subsequent coming of these persons to Berea, 
and their demeanor there, Review p. 14. But it would be rather a sin- 
gular reason for calling men οὗ @20.... because, in the subsequent course 
of narration, we might have occasion to speak of their being or acting in 
some other place besides that named in connection with éxé. Besides; 
nothing can be plainer than that in the phrase οὗ ἀπὸ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης 
᾿Ιουδαῖοι, ἀπὸ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης is by the laws of grammatical construction 
a mere adjective in substance. Bleek does not need to be told that cir- 
cumstances of this nature thrown in between the article and the noun to 
which it belongs, are adjectives in their very nature, i. e. by the laws and 
usages of the Greek language; so that here is a case definitely speaking 
what was claimed for it in the first edition of the present work. If the wri- 
ter had meant to express the idea for which Bleek contends, he would of 
course have said, ὡς δὲ ἔγνωσαν οἵ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, iL 90v ἀπὸ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης 
none σαλεύοντες κι τ. Δ. Acts 21:16, συνῆλθον δὲ καὶ τῶν μαϑητῶν ἄπο 
Καισαρείας σὺν ἡμῖν, x. τ. λ., 1. 6. some of the Christian brethren belonging 
to Cesarea, set out from that place in company with Paul and his friends, 
or accompanied them; a case of the same nature with that in Acts 10: 
23 noted above. Here there is surely no reference to the writer as being 
out of Cesarea, nor to the τῶν μαϑητῶν ἀπὸ τῆς Καισαρείας as being out 
of Cesarea, but to the simple fact, that some of the Cesareans accom- 
panied Paul and his friends on their journey to Jerusalem. 

After exhibiting these illustrations of the principle in question concern- 
ing the use of οἱ omo..... it will be sufficient merely to refer to other 
examples of the like usage. Matt. 27: 57, ᾿Τωσὴφ ἀπὸ Αριμαϑαίας, Joseph 
the Arimathean, i. 6. Joseph belonging by birth or origin to Arimathea ; 
surely not Joseph who had lately come from that place, for he was εὐσχή- 
on βουλευτής, one of the honourable Sanhedrim at Jerusalem ; comp. the 
same expression in Mark 15: 43. Luke 23:51. John 19:38. So the 
expression Jesus .... ὃ ἀπὸ Ναζαρέτ, is plainly the same as Jesus 6 dy ἀπὸ 
Ναζαρέτ, i. e. who belongs there, Jesus the Nazarene ; comp. Acts 10: 38. 
John 1:46. So ἀπὸ Κιλικίας, a Cicilian, Acts 23:34; τινὲς δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς 
᾿Ασίας Ιουδαῖοι, certain Asiatic Jews, Acts 24:18; (the position of τινὲς 
ἀπὸ κ. τ. 2. makes this meaning certain again). Mark 3:7, πολὺ πλῆϑος 
ἀπὸ Γαλιλαίας followed him [Jesus]; yet Jesus was now in Galilee, and 
did not leave here when the multitudes in question followed him. John 
1: 45, Philip ἀπὸ Βηϑσαϊδά, i. 6. the Bethsaidan, a native of Bethsaida ; 
comp. John 12:21. John 21: 2, Mathaniel 6 ἀπὸ Kavé, a native of Cana. 
Matt. 4 : 25, great multitudes ἀπὸ Γαλιλαίας followed Jesus, ete. ; yet both 
he and they were in Galilee during all the time of their following him. 
Matt. 15:1, οὗ ἀπὸ “Ιεροσολύμων γραμματεῖς, from the position of the 
words, must mean simply the Jerusalem scribes, i.e. scribes who belonged 
to Jerusalem. 

Other instances might easily be added; but I apprehend that Bleek 
himself will candidly admit that no more are necessary. 

From all this it is plain enough, then, that οὗ ἀπὸ ᾿Ιταλίας means neith- 
er more nor less than the Italians, i. e. those who belonged to the country 
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οἵ Fahad ; and this, without at all determining whether the writer, or they, 
cr both, were out of Italy, at the time when he wrote. 

Had the Greek Concordance been consulted, the critics who have oc- 
casioned this long philological disquisition, would probably have seen, 
that where ἀπό is designed to express a local removing or distance, such 
verbs as ἔρχομαι, διαλεῖρα, ἀναβαίνω, παρέρχομαι, ἃ ἀποχωρέω, καταβαίνω, 
ἀπέχω, κ- τ. λ. are employed before it, or along with it. 

I must continue, then, to entertain my former views respecting οἱ ἀπὸ 
τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, until I find some better reason to change them than I have 
yet been able to find. Nay, I may even venture to call in question wheth- 
er it is agreeable to the usus loquendi of the Greek, to employ οἱ ao... . 
in order to designate persons as those who have gone from one place to 
another, unless some verb is joined with the phrase which expresses the 
action of going etc. ; compare for example, Acts 18: 2. Matt. 3: 7. 3: 18, 
16. 7: 23. 8: 1,11, 34. 12: 48. 138: 1. 14:29. 17: 9,18. 19:1. Mark 
1:9, 10, 42. 3: 22. 5: 35 ete. etc. 

In reference, however, to the whole phrase in question, it is asked, 
‘How came Italians to salute a church in Palestine? If Paul wrote our 
epistle at Rome, why did he not say, ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς οἵ ἀπὸ “Ῥώμης 3 
What acquaintance had the Romans with the church at Palestine ? 

This objection, however, will not bear examination. The Romans 
surely were Italians ; and it is a matter of indifference, whether the wri- 
ter at Rome said, οὗ ἀπὸ τῆς “Ῥώμης, or ob ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, if he meant to 
send only the salutation of Christians who resided at Rome. But is it at 
all probable that there were not Christians often at Rome from various 
parts of Italy, who were acquainted with Paul, and who cherished a 
friendly interest for the church whom he was addressing? If these also, 
as well as the Romans, wished to send the expression of their friendly 
regards to the Hebrews, what other phraseology could Paul have adopt- 
ed, that would be more appropriate than οὗ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, which would 
embrace Christians in general who lived in the country where the wri- 
ter was ? ᾿ 

Then why should this be thought so strange, when an example of the 
very same nature may be produced from the acknowledged writings of 
Paul? This apostle, writing from Ephesus (1 Cor, 16: 8) to the church 
at Corinth, says, T'he churches of Asia salute you, 16:19. May not the 
same questions be urged here, which objectors urge in the case above ? 
May we not ask, How could the Asiatics be personally known to the 
Corinthians? And why should Paul speak of the churches of Asia, and 
not of that at Ephesus? Plainly the reason of this was, that Christians 
from different parts of Asia Minor (which is here meant), were collected 
together in Ephesus its capital, where they had intercourse with Paul, 
and knew that he was addressing the Corinthians, and desired an expres- 
sion of their brotherly affection toward them. What is more common, 
every day, than for single individuals, or societies of men, who have 
never had any personal intercourse together, to exchange friendly saluta- 
tions? Could not Paul as well send the salutations of of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, 
as of the ἐκκλησίαν τῆς ᾿Ασίας 3 

Such are the various circumstances adverted to in our epistle, which 
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serve to render it probable that Paul was the author of it. From its na- 
ture this evidence is indirect ; but evidenée of such a kind is, not unfre- 
quently, as convincing as that which appears to be more direct. The 
prefixing or suffixing a writer’s name to an epistle, is a more easy and 
obvious method of interpolation, than the insertion of minute circum- 
stances which imply a very intimate acquaintance with a writer’s condi- 
tion and circumstances. 

Will any one undertake to show, that the circumstances which are 
brought into view above, may be more probably attached to some other 
person than to Paul? If not, then the probability from them is in favour 
of Paul as the author of our epistle. 


§ 20. Evidence that the epistle is Paul’s, from a similarity of sentiment ; and 
also from the form, method, style, and diction of the composition. 


The preceding section treated of the facts or external circumstances, to 
which various passages of our epistle adverts ; and what is gathered from 
these may be called, in a certain respect, a kind of external evidence. 
But a comparison of our epistle with the other acknowledged writings of 
Paul, remains yet to be made. This is a species of evidence, on which 
some have relied with great confidence ; and it is remarkable that it has 
been appealed to with equal confidence, both by those who defend and by 
those who assail the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. Even 
in very ancient times, so early as the third century, the same occurrence 
took place. One might, perhaps, naturally enough conclude from this, 
that no very satisfactory evidence on either side can be obtained; but 
that the epistle contains things to which both parties may appeal, with 
some tolerable show of reason. Before coming however to such a con- 
clusion, we ought at least to make a thorough investigation, and to weigh 
well all the arguments which are adduced to support the respective opin- 
ions to which I allude. 

A comparison between our epistle and the acknowledged letters of 
Paul, may have respect to the doctrines taught in both; or to the form 
and method, as well as the style and diction, of the epistle. When these 
shall have passed in review before us, the allegations with regard to a 
dissimilarity between the epistle to the Hebrews and other epistles of 
Paul, may be further discussed. 


δ 21. Similarity of poctrines between the epistle to the Hebrews and the ac- 
knowledged epistles of Paul. 


Are the sentiments in our epistle such as Paul was wont to teach? Do 
they accord with his, not only in such a general way as we may easily 
suppose the sentiments of all Christians in the apostolic age harmonized 
with each other, but have they the colouring, the proportion, the char- 
acteristic features of Paul’s sentiments? Are they so stated and insisted 
on, as Paul is wont to state and insist on his ? 
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Before proceeding in my endeavours to answer these questions, it will 
be proper to state some general considerations in regard to the nature of 
the evidence in question. 

Those who disbelieve the Pauline origin of our epistle are wont to urge 
very strenuously all the discrepancies between it and the acknowledged 
epistles of Paul, as to diction, phraseology, ideas, doctrine, etc., and to 
claim that these decide the point against the probability that Paul was the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews. Schulz and Seyffarth have made 
up almost the whole of their arguments against the Pauline origin of the 
epistle, from considerations of this nature. Others before them had done 
so toaconsiderable extent ; and Bleek and De Wette have recently adopt- 
ed much of this nature from the writers just named. 

Now if there be any weight in this argument, it is incumbent on those 
who adopt a different opinion, to show that the opposite of this is true, 
viz. that there is a resemblance (instead of a great discrepancy), between 
our epistle and the acknowledged writings of Paul; and if this resem- 
blance can be shewn to extend to all the particulars above named, to be 
striking, and to be minute, then of course the argument in question is de- 
prived of all its importance and shewn to be groundless. 

Bleek (Rev. p. 15) expresses his wonder that I should think of dedu- 
cing any argument in favour of Paul, from such resemblances. He says 
that the resemblance is still more striking between Paul and the first epis- 
tle of Peter; 6. g. 1 Pet. 1: 3, comp. Eph. 1:3; 1 Pet. 3: 1, comp. Eph. 
5: 22; 1 Pet. 3: 9, comp. Rom. 12:17; 1 Pet. 5:5, comp. Eph. 5: 21; 
1 Pet. 5: 14, comp. 1 Cor. 16: 20; 1 Pet.2: 10, comp. Gal. 5: 13 (14 ?); 
1 Pet. 2: 13 seq., comp. Rom. 13: 1—4; 1 Pet. 4: 2. comp. Phil. 2: 14. 
1 Pet, 5: 1, comp. Rom. 8: 18, etc. 

That there are resemblances of expression, in some of these passages, 
need not be denied. J have examined them all with attention. Some of 
the references are undoubtedly incorrect, and do not express the meaning 
of Prof. Bleek ; e. g. Gal. 5: 13. Phil. 2: 14, or else the corresponding 1 
Pet. 2: 10 and 4: 2 are incorrect. As to the others collectively we may 
say, that the respective writers, in inculeating the same sentiments, have 
now and then hit upon the same words. This is all that can be justly 
said. Why did not Bleek draw out these parallelisms, and produce them 
to the view of the reader? The bare inspection of them would shew the 
very contrary of that for which they are alleged. Every reader of Greek 
has the power of making the comparison for himself; and to every one 
who does make it, and is competent to judge of the result, I cheerfully 
commit the question at issue. 

Then as to arrangement, colouring, diction, course of thought m gener- 
al, method of arguing and exhorting—in a word, the tout ensemble of the 
first epistle of Peter,—I hazard nothing in repeating it, that every reader 
must feel the difference to be wide between this and the epistle to the 
Hebrews. But if this is not to be appealed to, (and I am altogether wil- 
ling that a resort to actual comparison should be made), then let the re- 
semblance be drawn out for ocular view, between 1 Pet. and the Ep. to 
the Hebrews; as I have drawn it out in the following pages between the 
latter and Paul’s acknowledged epistles. The fairness of this appeal will 
not be called in question. 
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Bleek wonders that I should think of arguing from the similarity of 
our epistle to Paul’s, (which he acknowledges is great, p. 15), that Paul 
was the author of the former. But if diversity be an argument against 
sameness of authorship, (and so Bleek and others strenuously contend) , 
then why is not similarity an argument in favour of it? I allow, that there 
may be similarity arising from intimate intercourse, frequent reading and 
admiring, etc., between two different writers; but then, on the other 
hand, it must also be allowed, that diversity, and sometimes great diversi- 
ty too, may exist, and does exist, between the writings of the same man, 
at different periods of his life, and in different circumstances. Conse- 
quently neither simelarity nor diversity, unless they are of a very marked 
and specific character, can absolutely determine the question in the one 
way or the other. 

But still, when diversity is urged as a powerful and conclusive argu- 
ment against the Pauline origin of our epistle, it is of course the duty of 
those who advocate this origin, to show (if they can) that just the oppo- 
site of this is true, and consequently that there is no ground for such an 
argument. As a species of negative proof, therefore, if nothing more, it 
becomes expedient to produce this, and fully to produce it. Wiy should 
Bleek find fault with me for doing this, while he insists on diversity of 
diction, etc., as an argument against the Pauline origin of the epistle in 
question ἢ 

If the resemblances that will be pointed out in the sequel, show noth- 
ing more, they shew thus much, viz. that there is not in our epistle suffi- 
cient diversity, to justify any one for pleading this, in order to prove that 
Paul did not write it. This done, the principal argument of those who 
do thus plead, is rendered null. 

I hope for pardon,'then, while [ still persist in. producing the resem- 
blances in question. Nor are they merely of a negative character. We 
shall see that tliey are too near, and too numerous, not to have some post- 
tive weight in rendering it probable that Paul was the author of our epistle. 

I begin, as the heading of this Section proposes, with resemblance in 
regard to doctrine. 

The resemblance in respect to poctrine may be arranged, for the sake 
of perspicuity and distinction, under the following heads. 


{. General preference of Christianity over Judaism. 


There can, indeed, be no reasonable doubt, that all the apostles and 
primitive teachers of Christianity, who were well instructed in the princi- 
ples of this religion, must have acknowledged and taught its superiority 
over the ancient religion of the Jews. The very fact that they were 
Christians, necessarily implies this. But still, it is quite certain, that the 
preference of the new over the ancient religion, is taught by Paul ina 
manner different from that of other writers of the New Testament; and 
with more emphasis, in his writings, than in any other parts of the spcred 
volume. 

The grounds of preferring Christianity to J udaism, may be classed un- 
der the following particulars. 

(1) The superior degree of light, or religious knowledge, imparted by the 

gospel. 
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In his acknowledged epistles, Paul calls Judaism τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου, 
Gal. 4:3; and again, τὰ ἀσϑενῆ καὶ πτωχὰ στοιχεῖα, Gal. 4:9. He rep- 
resents it as adapted to children, νήπιοι, Gal.4: 3, who are in a state of 
nonage and pupilage, Gal. 4: 2, or in the condition of servants rather 
than that of heirs, Gal. 4: 1. 

On the other hand, Christians attain to a higher knowledge of God, 
Gal. 4:9; they are no more as servants, but become sons, and obtain the 
privilege of adoption, Gal. 4: 5,6. They are represented as τέλειοι, 1 
Cor. 14: 20; as being furnished with instruction adequate to make them 
ἄνδρας τελείους, Eph. 4: 11—13. Christianity leads them to see the glo- 
rious displays of himself, which God has made with an unveiled face, i. 6. 
clearly, 2 Cor. 3:18; while Judaism threw a veil over these things, 2 
Cor. 2: 13. Christianity is engraven on the hearts of its votaries, 7 δια- 
κονία τοῦ πνεύματος, 2 Cor. 3:8; while Judaism was ‘engraven on tab- 
lets of stone, ἐντετυπομέγη ἐν λέϑοις, 2 Cor, 3: 7. 

Such is the brief sketch of Paul’s views in respect to this point, as rep-. 
resented in his acknowledged epistles. Let us now compare these views 
with those which the epistle to the Hebrews discloses. 

This epistle commences with the declaration, that God, who in times 
past spake to the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
to us by his Son, Heb. 1: 1. 2:1, seq. Judaism was revealed only by 
the mediation of angels, 2: 2; while Christianity was revealed by the Son 
of God, and abundantly confirmed by miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
-2:3,4. The ancient covenant was imperfect, in. respect to the means 
which it furnished for the diffusion of knowledge; but the new covenant © 
provides that all shall know the Lord, from the least to the greatest, 8: 
9—11. The law was only a sketch or imperfect representation of reli- 
gious blessings ; while the gospel proffers the blessings themselves, 10: 1. 
The worthies of ancient times had only imperfect views of spiritual bless- 
ings ; while Christians enjoy them in full measure, 11 : 39, 40. 

(2) The gospel holds out superior motives and encouragements to virtue 
and piety. 

Paul represents the condition of the Jews, while under the law, as like 
to that of children immured and kept under the eye of masters and teach- 
ers, Gal. 3: 23. 4: 2; as being in bondage, Gal. 4: 3; as servants, 4:1; as 
children, 4: 3; and as having the spirit of bondage, Rom. 8:15. This 
servile spirit which inspired them with fear, Rom. 8: 15, gives place, un- 
der the Christian religion, to the spirit of adoption, by which they approach 
God with filial confidence, Rom. 8: 15—17. Christianity has liberated 
us from pedagogues, and made us partakers of the privileges of sons and 
heirs, Gal. 3: 25, seq. 4: 4, seq. The liberty of the gospel affords urgent 
motives for the practice of virtue, Gal. 5: 1, seq. 5: 13, seq. The spirit 
imparted under the gospel furnishes aid, and creates special obligation, to 
mortify our evil passions and affections, Rom. 8: 12—17. Circumcision 
is now nothing, and uncircumcision nothing; but obedience to the com- 
mands of God is the all important consideration, 1 Cor. 7:19. Not cir- 
cumcision or uncircumcision is matter of concern, under the Christian 
religion, but a new creation, i. e. a spiritual renovation, Gal. 6: 15, and 
faith which worketh by love, Gal. 5: 6. 


. 
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Turn we now to the epistle to the Hebrews. There we find, that the 
sacrifices prescribed by the Jewish law could not quiet and purify the 
conscience of the worshipper, 9: 9; nor deliver him from the pollution of 
sin, in order that he might in a becoming manner worship the living God ; 
which is effected only under the gospel, 9: 14. The law served to inspire 
its votaries with awe and terror, Heb. 12: 18—21; but the gospel with 
cheering confidence, 12: 22—24. Now we may obtain grace to serve God 
in an acceptable manner, 12: 28. We have a covenant established on 
better promises than the ancient one, 8: 6—13; and are urged by more 
powerful motives to a holy life under the gospel, 12: 25—29, 

[τ must be admitted, in respect to the particulars of the comparison just 
drawn, that the diction of the passages generally, in the epistle to the He- 
brews, presents no very striking resemblances to that in Paul’s acknow- 
ledged epistles. But this, as will be easily seen by inspecting all the pas- 
sages drawn into the comparison, may very naturally result from the 
different topics with which the passages from our epistle stand connected. 
The mode of introducing these topics is different, because it arises from 
different occasions of introducing them. But the fundamental ideas in 
both are the same. Other writers also of the New Testament urge the 
obligations of Christians to peculiar holiness of life ; but what other writers, 
except Paul, urge it from comparative views of the Jewish and Christian 
dispensations ? 

(3) The superior efficacy of the gospel in promoting and ensuring the real 
and permanent happiness of mankind. 

Paul represents the law as possessing only a condemning power, and 
subjecting all men to its curse, in consequence of disobedience, Gal. 3: 
10. It is the ministry of death, 2 Cor. 3:7; the ministry of condemna- 
tion, 2 Cor. 3:9; by it none can obtain justification or pardoning mercy, 
Gal. 3: 11. Rom. 3: 20. 

On the contrary, Christianity is the ministry of pardon, τῆς δικαιοσύνης, 
2 Cor. 3:9; it hdlds out forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ, gratui- 
tous pardon on account of him, Rom. 4: 24, 25. Eph.1:7. Through 
him, we are allowed to cherish the hope of future glory, Rom. 5:1, 2; 
and this without perfect obedience to the law, Rom. 3:21. Gal. 2: 16. 
Acts 13: 38, 39, And to such blessings under the gospel, a most impor- 
tant circumstance is attached in order to heighten their value, viz. that 
they are perennial, and not (like the Mosaic institutions) liable to abolition, 
2 Cor. 3: 11. 

In correspondence with all this, the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the Mosaic dispensation as one which was calculated to inspire awe and 
terror, Heb, 12: 18—21; the offerings and sacrifices which it enjoined, 
could never tranquillize and purify the conscience of the worshipper, 9: 
9; for it was impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take 
away sin, 10: 4,11. The blood of Christ has made a real expiation, pro- 
cured forgiveness, and liberated the conscience from an oppressive sense 
of guilt, 9: 11—14. 5:9, 6: 18—20. Christ by his death has delivered 
us from the condemning power of sin, and freed us from the oppressive 
fear which it occasions, 2: 14, 15. He has procured access to God, and 
is ever ready to aid those who approach him, 7: 25. 9: 24. The offering 
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which he has made for sin has a perennial influence, and without repeti- 
tion remains forever efficacious, 9: 12, 25—28, 10: 12. 7: 23—28. 

Other writers also of the New Testament have set before us the bles- 
sings of the gospel; and these, as connected with what Christ has done 
and suffered. But what other writer, except Paul, has charged his pic- 
ture with such a contrast between the Mosaic and Christian dispensations, 
and thrown so much shade over the one, and light over the other? If 
the hand of Paul be not in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is the hand of 
one who had drunk in deeply of his doctrines, and in a high degree parti- 
cipated of his feelings and views. : 

(4) The Jewish dispensation was only a type and shadow of the Christian. 

Thus Paul often represents it. Meats and drinks, feasts and new 
moons and sabbaths, are σκιὰ τῶν μελλόντων, but the σῶμα is Christ, Col. 
2:16,17. The passage through the Red Sea was typical of Christian 
baptism ; and the manna, of our spiritual food, 1 Cor. 10: 1—6. The 
occurrences under the ancient dispensation were typical of things under 
the new, 1 Cor. 10: 11. In like manner, Paul calls Adam τύπος τοῦ μέλ- 
λοντος, i.e. a type of Christ, Rom. 5: 14. comp. 1 Cor. 15: 45—47. The 
Mosaic institution did but darkly shadow that, which is clearly revealed 
under the gospel, 2 Cor. 3: 13—18. Hagar and Sarah may be considered 
as allegorically representing the law and the gospel, or the two covenants, 
Gal. 4: 22—31. The law was only our pedagogue until the coming of 
Christ, under whom full privileges are enjoyed, Gal. 3 : 23—25. 4: 1—9. 

The epistle to the Hebrews, in like manner, represents the Jewish rites 
and ordinances only as a παραβολή, i.e. a significant emblem of blessings 
under the gospel; and these rites were imposed only until the time of 
reformation, 9: 9—14. The law was only σκιά of good things to come ; 
while the gospel proffered the very things themselves, 10:1. All the 
Levitical ritual, the temple itself and all its appurtenances, were only a 
ὑπόδειγμα of the temple in which Christ ministers, and of the functions 
which he performs, 8: 1—9. 9: 22—24; they were a designed emblem 
of the objects of the new dispensation, 9: 9. 

The question may be emphatically put, here, What other parts of the 
New Testament, the writings of Paul excepted, furnish us with views of 
such a nature as these exhibit? Manifestly Pauline is both the sentiment, 
and the costume which the writer has put upon it. 

(5) While the Christian dispensation is designed for perpetuity, the Jewish 
institutes are abolished on account of their imperfection. 

Paul represents the Law as having no glory, in comparison with Chris- 
tianity, 2 Cor. 3: 10; it was designed to be abolished, when the perennial 
dispensation of Christ should be introduced, 2 Cor. 3. 11,18. The veil 
over the ancient dispensation rendered it obscure, and hindered the Jews 
from fully comprehending it; but the time was come, under the gospel, 
when that veil was removed, and the glory of God was seen with open 
face, 2 Cor. 3: 13—18. The law being altogether incapable of justifying 
sinners, gives place to another and gratuitous method of justification, Rom. 
4: 14-16. Christians are dead to the law, and affianced to another 
covenant, Rom. 7: 4—6. The law was incompetent to effect the designs 


of divine benevolence, and therefore gives place to a more perfect dispen- 
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sation, Gal. 3: 21—25, 4:1—7.5:1. It was void of power to justify 
the sinner, and therefore the interposition of Christ became necessary, 
Rom, 8: 3, 4. Gal, 2: 16. 

On the other hand, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the new covenant gs inspiring better hopes than the ancient one did, and 
the latter as taxable with defects, 8:6—8. The old covenant is antiqua- 
ted, and ready to expire, ἐγγὺς ἀφανισμοῦ, 8: 13. Christ is appointed 
high priest according to a new order of priesthood, different from the 
Levitical one; because the dispensation by which the latter received its 
appointment, was weak, and incompetent to effect the introduction of 
such hopes as the gospel inspires, 7: 17—19, Burnt-offerings and _sacri- 
fices can never take away sin; Christ only can effect this; so that when 
his offering is made, it needs not to be repeated, but is of sufficient and 
everlasting efficacy, 10: 1—14. 

Other writers of the New Testament have also appealed to the efficacy 
of Jesus’ atoning blood; but who, besides Paul, has thrown this whole 
subject into an attitude of contrast with the inefficiency of the Jewish 
dispensation ? 

Thus much for our first general head, by way of comparing the senti- 
ments of Paul with those of our epistle, in respect to the grounds of pref- 
erence over Judaism which Christianity affords, 


II, The person and work of the Mediator, Jesus Christ. 


Under this head, the following particulars are entitled to our consid- 
eration $ 

(1) The person of the Mediator ts presented in the same light, by the wri- 
ter of the epistle to the Hebrews and by Paul. 

Paul, in various passages, represents Christ as the image of God, as the 
resemblance or likeness of the Father; as humbling himself, or conde- 
scending to assume our nature and suffer death in it; and as being ex- 
alted in consequence of this, i.e. as a reward of his benevolence and obe- 
dience, to the throne of the universe, and made head over all things. 
Thus in Phil. 2: 6—11, Christ being ἐν μορφῆ Θεοῦ, took on himself our 
nature, and obeyed, or subjected himself in the same, unto death, even 
the death of the cross; in consequence of which God hath given him a 
name above every other, so that all in heaven or on earth must bow the 
knee to him. In Col. 1: 15—20, Christ is represented as the image of 
the invisible God ; as having created all things in heaven and in earth; 
all things-are said to consist by him ; over all he has a distinguished pre- 
eminence ; and by his sufferings and death he has produced a reconcilia- 
tion among the creatures of God, and made expiation for sin, so that God 
treats the pardoned sinner as if he were innocent. In 2 Cor. 8:9 Paul 
says, that the Lord Jesus Christ, who was rich, became poor on our ac- 
count, that we through his poverty might become rich. In Eph. 3: 9, 
God is said to have created all things by Jesus Christ; and in 1 Cor. 8 : 6, 
all things are said to be by him. In 1 Cor. 15: 25—27, it is declared 
that he must reign until all things are put under his feet. 

The peculiarity of this Pauline representation consists in presenting 
Christ as the image of God ; in specifying the act of humility by which 
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he became incarnate, he humbled himself  (ξαυτον éxévwos) , Boia rich he be- 
came poor; in presenting his obedience and sufferings as the ground of 
his elevation to the throne of the universe in the mediatorial nature ; ; in 
representing him as head over all, both friends and enemies, and as reign- 
ing until his enemies be made his footstool ; and finally, in representing 
God as having created all things by him. 

If we turn now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same repre- 
sentations there. The Son of God is the radiation or radiance of the 
Father’s glory, he is his exact image or resemblance, χαραχτήρ, 1: 3. 
God made all things by him, 1:2. He directs all things by his power- 
ful word, 1: 3. He was in a state of humiliation (ἠλαττωμένον) , lower 
than the ‘angels, 2:9. He took part in flesh and blood, that he might, 
by his own death, render null and void the destructive power of the 
devil, 2:14. On account of the suffering of death he is exalted to a 
state of glory and honour, 2:9. He endured the sufferings of the cross, 
making no account of its disgrace, but having a regard to the reward set 
before him, which was a seat at the right hand of God, 12: 2. All things 
are put under his feet, 2: 8. 10: 13; where the very same passage from 
the Old Testament is quoted which Paul quotes in 1 Cor. 15: 25—28, 
and applied in the same manner. 

Is all this now mere accident? What other writer of the New Testa- 
ment presents such speciality of views respecting Christ’s resemblance to 
God, his mediatorial character, his obedience, sufferings, and exaltation in 
our nature to the throne of the universe ? No other writer presents them 
in the same connection ; no other employs the same images for compari- 
son, nor brings the topics to view in the same light. ‘There is a peculiarity 
of representation so distinctly marked here, so exclusively Pauline im its 
manner, that if Paul himself did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, it 
must have been some one who had drunk in so deeply of his spirit, as to 
become the very image of the fountain whence he drew. 

(2) The death of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, and the recon- 
ciliation of sinners to God by means of this sacrifice. 

Other writers of the New Testament, indeed, besides Paul, teach this 

doctrine. But there is, in his letters, a peculiar and urgent manner of 
enforcing it. Oftener than any other writer does he recur to this inter- 
esting theme ; and in all his representations it stands in high relief. 
- The general annunciation of it is often repeated. Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, 1 Tim. 1: 15. He died for our sins, 1 Cor. 15: 3. 
He was given up or devoted to death on our account, Rom. 8: 32. Our 
redemption was wrought by him, Rom. 3: 94, He was given up, i. e. to 
death, on account of our offences, Rom. 4: 25. He gave up himself for 
our sins, Gal. 1: 4, 2:20. He gave up himself an acceptable sacrifice 
for us, Eph. 5: ὦ, He was our paschal lamb, 1 Cor. 5:7. By his blood 
we have redemption or forgiveness of sin, Eph. 1:7. Col. 1:14. He 
gave himself a ransom for all, 1 'Tim. 2: 6. 1 Cor. 6: 20. 7:23. These 
may serve as specimens of the general statement, which Paul so frequent- 
ly makes of this subject. 

But he also recurs very often to this topic in his reasonings at length, 
and insists upon it with particularity. In his epistle to the Romans, he 
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labours at length to prove the universal guilt of men, in order to show 
that salvation by Christ is necessary for all, Rom, 3: 22—27. 5: 12—21. 
He urges the impossibility of obtaining this salvation by the law, Rom. 
3:20, 28. 8:3. Gal. 2: 16, 21, averring that Jesus, by his death, has ef- 
fected what the law could not do. Assuming our nature, he became a 
sin-offering for us, Rom. 8: 3. He became a propitiatory sacrifice on our 
account, so that through him we may obtain pardoning mercy, Rom. 
3: 24—26. As all men have come into a state of condemnation through 
Adam, so all men may come into a state of pardon through Christ, Rom. 
5: 12—21, comp. 2 Cor. 5: 14, 19—21. Now, i. 6. since Christ died for 
us, Christians may regard God as no more inclined to punish them as 
guilty, for they are in a state of peace and pardon, Rom. 5: 1, 8—11. 
8: 32. Now we may hope for abounding grace and happiness, Rom. 
5:17. 6: 23. 8:17, 32. Jesus at the right hand of God is ever ready to 
aid us, Rom. 8: 34. Jesus is the Mediator between God and man, to 
make reconciliation, 1 Tim. 2: 5,6. It were easy to add many other 
passages of the same tenor, from the acknowledged writings of Paul; but 
these are sufficient to exhibit his views, and the mode in which he incul- 
cates them. - 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same sentiments urged with 
the same ardour. Christ, by the sacrifice of himself, made expiation for 
our sins, 1:3. By the grace of God, assuming our nature, he tasted 
death for all, 2: 9. He became, through his sufferings, the author of eter- 
nal salvation to believers, 5: 8,9. But no where is there more speciality 
of argument to establish this great point, than in Heb. vii. vu. 1x. and x.; 
nearly all of which is occupied with it. The Jewish offerings are alto- 
gether insufficient to make expiation, 9: 9—14. 7: 11, 19. 10: 1, 11. 
Those offerings needed constant repetition; and even then, they could 
never remove sin, : I—3. 7: 27, 28. 9:6, 7, 25. 10: 4,11. Christ by 
offering up himself has effected this, 1: 3. 7: 27. 9: 25, 26. By his own 
blood, not with that of beasts, he entered into the eternal sanctuary, once 
for all making expiation for sin, 9: 12—15. 10: 10—12, 14,19. By his. 
death he has delivered us from the oppressive fear of condemnation, 2: 
14,15. He has tranquillized and purified the conscience of penitent sin- 
ners, which the law could not do, 9:9, 14. He is the mediator of a new 
covenant, 9: 15. 12: 24; which is better than the ancient one, 7: 22. 8: 6. 
He is exalted to the throne of the universe, 2: 6—10; and he is. ever 
ready and able to assist us, 4: 14—16. 7: 25. He has introduced us to. 
a dispensation, which speaks not terror only, like the law, but offers. 
abounding grace and happiness, 12: 18—29. 

Such are some of the more striking traits of doctrine, and peculiarities 
in the mode of representing them, common to the acknowledged epistles. of 
Paul and to the epistle to the Hebrews.* 


* Bleek (Rev. p. 16) admits, that the comparison made above is “ diligent 
and praiseworthy ;”’ but suggests, as a kind of reply to it, that I have passed 
over in silence differences between the epistle to the Hebrews and the acknowl- 
edged writings of Paul, and have produced only the similarities. The groundless- 
ness of his complaint, however, will be sufficiently manifest to any one who reads 
the sequel of this volume, almost the whole of which is occupied with the ex- 
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§ 22. Form and method of tie epistle to the Hebrews compared with those of 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles. 


These topics may be considered, either in a general point of view, as 
it respects the arrangement of the epistle at large ; or specially, as having 
reference to various particulars which it exhibits. 

(1) The general method or arrangement of this epistle is like to that of 
Paul. 

Most of all does it resemble his two epistles to the Romans, and to the 
Galatians ; which exhibit first a theoretical or doctrinal, then a practical 
part. The epistle to the Romans is principally occupied, to the end of 
the tenth chapter, with the doctrinal part; and the remainder with prac- 
tical matter and salutations. 5 In like manner the epistle to the Galatians, 
as far as the end of the fourth chapter, is principally doctrinal discussion ; 
while the remainder is hortatory and practical. In some degree, the 
same thing may be said of the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians, and Thessalonians, But that to the Romans is most distinctly 
marked of all. 

Turning now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find that it is composed 
on a similar plan. As far as chapter 10:19, it is principally doctrinal, 
It has, however, like Paul’s other epistles, occasional exhortation inter- 
mixed, which the strength of the writer’s feelings plainly appears to have 
forced from him. Thence to the end, it is hortatory and practical. 

In the epistle to the Romans, just before the salutatory part begins, the 
writer earnestly asks for a special interest in the prayers of those whom 
he addressed, in order that he may be delivered from the power of per- 
secution; and he follows this request with a petition, that the God of 
peace might be with them, and concludes with an Amen, Rom. 15: 30— 
33. The very same order, petition, style, and conclusion, appear at the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews, 13: 18—21. The writer begs an in- 
terest in their prayers, that he may be restored to them the sooner ;,com- 
mends them to the God of peace, (an expression used no where else but 
in Paul’s writings and in the epistle to the Hebrews) ; and concludes with 
an Amen before the salutation. 

Ts all this arrangement, to which we have now adverted, merely acct- 
dental ; or does it look as if it must have come from the hand of the same 
writer? IT know, indeed, it has been said, that ‘the order of nature and 
propriety Would lead every man, Writing an epistle which contained doc- 
trinal discussion and practical exhortation, to arrange them in such a 
manner that the former should precede; and that this arrangement, 
therefore, cannot with probability be represented as exclusively Pauline.’ 
With the views of rhetorical propriety, which are entertained by classical 
scholars of the present day, I readily acknowledge that such an order is 


amination of alleged differences, and among the rest of the very ones which he 
suggests that I] have omitted. But I attribute this complaint more to want of 
caré than lack of candour ; for in general Prof. Bleek has shown ἃ kind and can- 
did spirit toward my work ; although I might find reason to complain in some 
cases, that he has kept back things which should have been stated. 
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almost spontaneous. But then, another question arises here.“ Why has 
not Paul adopted this in all his epistles? And why has neither John, 
nor James, nor Peter, nor Jude adopted it? All these apostles have 
commingled doctrine and practice, throughout their epistles. Regularly 
arranged discussion of doctrine, they do not exhibit. In this respect, the 
only similars to the epistle to the Hebrews, are to be found in the epistles 
of Paul. But if the general arrangement here adverted to, be not con- 
sidered as of much weight in the matter before us, it must be admitted 
that there is a striking resemblance between the close of the practical 
part, just before the salutations or greetings, in the epistles to the Romans 
and to the Hebrews. Here also we find the exclusively Pauline phrase, 
the God of peace, employed in the same way in both epistles. 

(2) Zhe manner of appealing to and employing the Jewish Scriptures, 
in Paul’s acknowledged epistles and in the episile to the Hebrews, is the same. 

{ do not refer to the formulas of quotation, by which a passage from 
the Old Testament is introduced. I have compared, throughout, those 
formulas presented by the epistle to the Hebrews, with those in Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles ; but I do not find any thing peculiar enough in 
either, to mark Paul’s writings with any good degree of certainty; as I 
shall endeavour to show, in its proper place. Every where in the New 
Testament, a variety of such formulas is found ; as also in the epistles of 
Paul. My present object is to advert, in a particular manner, to the 
method in which, and the frequency with which, the Jewish Scriptures are 
employed ; and that in a similar way, both in the epistle to the Hebrews 
and in the acknowledged epistles of Paul. Paul often quotes passages of 
Scripture, without any notice of quotations; e.g. Rom.9: 7, 21. 10: 6—8, 
13, 18. 11:34. 1 Cor, 2:16. 10: 26. 15: 25, 27,32. 2Cor.9:7. 13: 
1, Gal. 3: 11, 12. Eph. 5: 31. 2 Tim. 2:19. In like manner, does the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews proceed; e. g. he quotes without no- 
tice, in 3: 2,5. 10: 37. 11: 21. 12: 6. 13: 6,and the historical references 
in chap. x1. throughout. Paul makes a very frequent and copious use of 
the Jewish Scriptures, in his epistles which are argumentative; so does 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul often appeals to the Jew- 
ish Scriptures as prophetically declaring the abrogation of the Mosaic 
economy, and to Abraham as having received a covenant which the 
law could not annul; the same does the writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews. Paul employs the Old Testament in every way in which the 
Jews of that time were usually accustomed to reason from it. Some- 
times he appeals to direct and prophetic assurances; sometimes to simi- 
larity of sentiment ; sometimes he accommodates passages, which in the 
original have a local or temporary meaning, to designate something then 
extant or happening at the time in which he wrote; sometimes he ap- 
peals to the history of the Old Testament, for analogical cases to confirm 
or impress the doctrine or truth which he inculcates; and sometimes he 
uses the Old Testament language as a vehicle of thought, in order to ex- 
press his own ideas. The very same traits characterize, in a_most visible 
manner, the method in which the Old Testament is employed throughout 
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the epistle to the Hebrews; as every attentive reader must plainly see, 
without my delaying to specify individual cases.* 

In a particular manner does Paul employ passages of the Jewish Scrip- 
ture and Scripture history, κατ΄ ἄνϑρωπον ; in other words, he uses them by 
way of argumentum ad hominem or argumentum ex concessis. It is thus 
that he allegorizes on the two sons of Sarah and Hagar, in Gal. 4: 24, 
seq. ; on the command of Moses not to muzzle the ox which treadeth out 
the corn, Deut. 35: 4, the spirit of which he applies to the maintenance 
of religious teachers, in 1 Cor. 9:9; on the rock from which the Israel- 
ites obtained water, Ex. 17: 6, which he considers as an emblem of 
Christ, in 1 Cor. 10: 2, seq. ; on the veil over Moses’ face, Ex. 34: 33, 
which he applies to the comparative obscurity that rested on the Jewish 
revelation, in 2 Cor. 3: 13,14; on the declaration that a man should 
leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife, and that they twain 
should become one flesh, Gen. 2:24, which he applies to the union of 
Christ and his church in Eph. 5: 81, 32. 

How conspicuous this method of reasoning is, in the epistle to the He- 
brews, need not be insisted on for the sake of any attentive reader. The 
whole comparison between Christ and Melchizedek (Heb. vu.) is of a na- 
ture similar to those already mentioned. The temple and all its appara- 
tus, and the holy place which the high priest entered with his expiatory 
offerings of blood, are types and shadows of the temple, of the offering, 
and of the great high priest presenting it, in the heavens, Heb. 8: 1—5. 
9:1—9. Indeed the strain of argumentation, throughout, is often ad 
hominem or ex concessis. The argument that Christ is a more exalted 
personage than the angels, than Moses, than the high priest; that Christ’s 
priesthood, the temple in which he officiates with all its apparatus, the of- 
fering of blood which he makes, and his official duties as a priest, are all 
spiritual, heavenly, elevated above all the corresponding things in the 
Jewish dispensation to which the Jew adhered with so strong an attach- 
ment, and by which he was tempted to make defection from his Christian 
profession, is peculiarly ad hominem. We who are not Jews, and who 
have never felt the power of their prejudices, need not, in order to pro- 
duce in us a conviction of the importance of Christianity, to be addressed 
with comparisons drawn from ritual types and from the analogy of such 
objects. But these were all familiar to the Jew, and were not only at- 
tractive to him, but, in his view of the highest importance. No one, in- 
deed, can reasonably find fault that the writer addresses the Jews as such ; 
reasons with them as such; and makes use ‘of those arguments, whether 
ad hominem or ex concessis, which he knew would produce the most power- 
ful effect in persuading them to hold fast the truths of Christianity. There 
is nothing in this, which is inconsistent with the maxim of that apostle 
who became “all things to all men ;” with the Jews demeaning himself 
and reasoning as a Jew, and in like manner with the Gentiles, in order 
that he might win both to Christianity. 


* Bleek has given a view of the quotations in our epistle, very different from 
the one here exhibited. But I reserve the examination of it for another occa- 
sion, viz. that of examining Schulz’s allegations relative to this subject. See ob- 
jections by Shulz, § 27. No. 18. 
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But it is not my object here to defend the manner of argumentation 
employed in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and in the epistle to the He- 
brews. I design merely to shew, (what cannot be denied), that the same 
method of reasoning from sentiments and objects presented by the Old 
Testament, is exhibited by both, and in a manner which cannot well 
escape the attention of the inquisitive reader. 

I will only ask now, What other writers of the New Testament have 
exhibited the traits of composition which I have noted under this head, 
in the same degree or with the same frequency ? Nay, I venture to affirm 
that there is scarcely an approximation in any of their writings, to those. 
of Paul, either in regard to the frequency or the latitude of the usage in 
question. 

But it may be said, ‘This only shews that the other writers just nam- 
ed were not the authors of the epistle to the Hebrews, but not that Paul 
wrote this epistle.’ 

It seems to me, however, to go somewhat further. It proves that the 
characteristics peculiar to Paul’s epistles and to the epistle to the He- 
brews, were not the general characteristics of the sacred writers of that 
age ; and of course that either Paul, or one who had drunk in deeply of 
his doctrine and manner, must have written the epistle in question. 

(3) The manner of Paul’s writing, in respect to separating premises from 
conclusion, or protasis from apodosis, bears a striking resemblance to that 
which is found in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

I refer now to the manner of employing suspended sentences, and a 
species of anacolutha or imperfect sentences ; and also his custom of seizing 
hold of a word or phrase thrown out by the way and commenting on 
it, and then returning to his subject, and thus making frequent parenthe- 
ses. Paul sometimes states the major and minor terms, of a syllogism; or 
the first parts of asentence or comparison ; and then, leaving it in this un- 
finished state, he turns aside to illustrate or confirm some hint which was 
suggested to his mind by what he had stated ; or some train of thought 
is introduced, to which the natural association of ideas would lead ; and 
after descanting on this, he returns, and with, or without, repeating his 
proposition or sentence at first commenced, presents in full the conclusion 
or apodosis which is required to complete it. 

A striking example of this occurs in Rom. 5: 12—18. “ Wherefore,” 
says he, “as by one man,sin entered the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, in that all have sinned, v. 12.” The premis- 
es being thus stated, he turns aside to descant on the universality of sin, 
its pernicious consequences, and the salutary effects of the blessing which 
is proffered by Christ; and it is not until he reaches the 18th verse of 
the chapter, that the proposition which he had commenced is repeated 
and the conclusion fully brought out, where it is thus stated ; “ 'There- 
fore, as by one offence condemnation [came upon] all men, so by the 
righteousness of one, the blessing of justification unto life [comes upon] 
all men.” 

So in Rom. 2: 6, Paul says, “ Who [God] will render to every man ac- 
cording to his works;” and after nine verses of explanatory matter, 
which was suggested by the mention of rendering to every man according 
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to his works, he adds, at last, the remainder of the sentence which he had 
begun, viz. “in the day when God will judge the secret doings of men by 
Jesus Christ, according to the gospel which I preach, Rom. 2: 16.”* 

So in Eph. 3:1, the apostle says, “ For this cause, I Paul the prisoner 
of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles ;” then leaving the sentence thus com- 
menced, he proceeds on 12 verses, with thoughts suggested by the men- 
tion of his being a messenger to the Gentiles; and finally, in the 18th 
verse, he adds the conclusion of the sentence commenced in the first, viz. 
“1 desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which is your glory.” 

In the like way has the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews constructed | 
some of his reasonings and sentences. In Heb. 4: 6, he says, “Seeing 
then it remains that some should enter into [the rest], and they to whom 
the good tidings were formerly proclaimed, did not enter in through unbe- 
lief— ;” the sentence is then suspended, until the writer introduces anoth- 
er quotation from the Psalms, and reasons upon it in order to prove that 
the rest in question could not have been such a rest as the land of Canaan 
proffered. After this, and in the 9th verse, we have the concluding 
part of the sentence or syllogism, viz. “there remaineth then a rest for the 
people of God.” How entirely this coincides with the Pauline manner 
above exhibited, must strike the mind of every one who considers it. 

In 4: 2 also, καὶ γὰρ εὐαγγελιζόμενοι καϑάπερ κἀκεῖνοι introduces a com- 
parison, which, in point of form, is no where completed. 

So in Heb. 5: 6, the writer introduces the divine appointment of Christ 
as a priest after the order of Melchizedek, with a design to show that this 
was an appointment of the most solemn nature, and of a higher order than | 
that of the Jewish priests. He then suspends the consideration of this 
topic, and introduces another, in vs. 7—9; after which he resumes the 
former topic. But no sooner does he do this, than he turns aside once 
more, in order to descant upon the difficulties which present themselves 
in the way of an ample discussion of it. These result from the very im- 
perfect state of religious knowledge among those whom he addresses, 5: 
11—14; the criminality and danger of which state he dwells upon at 
large in chap. vi., intermixing threats and encouragements. It is not until 
we come to chap. 7: 1, that the subject of Melchizedek’s priesthood is re- 
sumed ; where it is treated of at full Jength. 

In Heb. 7: 1, a sentence is begun with “This Melchizedek, king of Sa- 
lem, priest of the most high God,” which is then suspended through a 
jong paragraph of intervening matter, and finally completed, at the end of 
v. 8, by μένει ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκές. And generally from v.8 to 18, there is 
a series of propositions, the connection of which it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to discover. 


* Bleek (Rev. p. 19) objects to this instance of suspended sense, that 1 have 
not rightly comprehended the connection of the whole passage. But surely v. 
16 is not to be connected in sense with y. 15, inasmuch as the testimony there 
alluded to,in respect to the divine law, is present testimony, i. e. such as the 
heathen then exhibited ; not future testimony atthe judgment day. This being 
evidently the case, to what can v.16 be attached in sense, except tov.6? It 
were easy to appeal to distinguished commentators in support of this exegesis ; 
but it seems to be unnecessary. 
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ie Heb. 9: 7 the writer says, that ‘the Jewish Minbiabiant incaiedat into 
the holy place once in each year, with the blood of victims in order to 
make atonement.’ ‘This is designed as one miember of a comparison; but 
the other member follows only in 9: 11, 12, after descanting on several 
matters suggested by what the writer had stated. There the antithesis is 
stated, viz. “Jesus the high-priest of future blessings, entered the sanctu- 
ary of the temple not made with hands, with his own blood, accomplishing 
eternal redemption.” 

Such is the suspended connection here, even if we adopt that method 
of interpretation which will make it as close as possible. But an attentive 
consideration of the whole preceding context, will perhaps render it prob- 
able to the attentive reader, that Heb. 9: 11 may be the antithesis of the 
latter part of 8: 4 and the first part of 8: 5; where the ὑπόδειγμα and σκιὰ 
τὼν ἐπουρανίων, are in contrast with the pielddomee ἀγαϑῶν and the μείζο- 
γος καὶ τελειοτέρας σκηνῆς οὐ χειροποιήτου of 9: 11. 

How much such suspensions resemble the manner of Paul, need not 
be again insisted on. Instances of this nature might easily be increased ; 
but no attentive critical reader can help observing them, as they abound 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. See more, connected with this general 
subject, in § 32. 

The instances above produced may serve to shew, that, as to form and 
method, in regard either to general arrangement, or the deducing of argu- 
ments from the Old Testament, or the exhibition of a peculiar manner in 
the statement of these arguments, or in the method of forming suspended 
and inyolved sentences, there is a striking similarity between the acknow- 
ledged writings of Paul and the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Bleek (Vol. I. p. 329 seq. and Rev. p. 18 seq.) has given a brief and 
very different view of the subject now before us. He states, indeed, the 
peculiarities of Paul’s style in much the same manner that I have done. 
But in regard to our epistle, he maintains (in his Review), that directly 
the opposite is true in regard to suspended and unfinished sentences and 
connections of thought. This he does, however, by simple affirmation 
here; although in his Introduction (I. p. 327 seq.), he has stated that ‘a 
regular finish of periods, an accurate position of words, and a fine rhythmus 
arising from this, are the characteristics of our epistle. Yet in p. 330 
seq. of the same work, he has produced a number of instances in order to 
shew the unskilful use, by the writer of the epistle to the Heb., of ovr, δέ, 
etc., and to illustrate the position, that the writer is inferior to Paul in 
acuteness, and in definiteness of expression. Among these are ovy in 
Heb. 4: 14, which refers back to Heb. 2: 17; and γάρ in 8: 4, where οὖν 
might be expected, and the same particle in 7: 12, 13, where δέ would be 
more accurate; as also in 5:11 [12], 13 ete. 

How all this, and more of the like kind which he brings forward, agrees 
with the φράσις “Ἑλληνικωτέρα, Which he so earnestly contends for, in our 
epistle, and its fine regular periods and methodical rhythmus, I am unable 
to see. The truth is, when one point is to be made out by critiques of 
this nature, then the ancient dictum of Origen in regard to the style 
of our epistle, is brought forward with confidence; but when this 
point is out of sight, and the real state of facts in respect to style comes sim- 
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ply before the mind, then difficulties and peculiarities of construction 
enough may be found, and are actually found. How any man, who has 
written a commentary on the epistle to the Hebrews, can deny that there are 
suspended and incomplete sentences and sentiments in it, and (to say the 
least) as much obscurity arising from these constructions, as there is in 
any of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, I am not able to see. 

In respect to the thing itself just stated, which Bleek denies, and even 
ventures to affirm that ‘the writer has avoided such constructions with 
the greatest care ; this is a matter of fact, and not of opinion. Examples 
are not to be set aside by simple denial, and allegation of the contrary. 
Readers are capable of judging for themselves; and to them Bleek and 
myself must leave it to decide, whether the instances produced corres- 
pond with the character which I have given them. 

To the method of argument which I have thus far employed, in order 
to shew the probability that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, some 
objections have been, and may be raised. 

It may be asked, ‘ Did not Paul’s hearers, disciples, and intimate friends, 
who travelled with him, daily conversed with him, and for years heard 
his instructions, cherish the same views of doctrine that he did? And in 
writing the epistle to the Hebrews, might not an attentive hearer of Paul, 
and a reader of his epistles, exhibit the same sentiments? And further, if 
the same general manner in which the contents of his epistles are arranged, 
or the contents of some of them, be found in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
or if the particular manner in which he quotes or employs passages of the 
Jewish Scriptures, or interprets them; or if even his method of stating 
arguments, and employing imperfect syllogisms or sentences, be found in 
this epistle; still, may not some favourite disciple of his, some devoted 
follower and successful imitator of his manner, be naturally supposed to 
have derived all this from hearing him and reading his letters? And 
how then can arguments of this nature prove, that Paul wrote the epistle 
in question ?’ 

Prove it, in the way of demonstration, they certainly cannot; nor is this 
the purpose for which they are adduced. But of this, more hereafter. 
At present I merely observe, that the force of these objections is very 
much diminished, if in comparing the epistle to the Hebrews with the 
writings of Paul, it shall appear that not the strain of sentiment only, not 
merely the general arrangement of the contents of the epistle or the par- 
ticular manner of it in respect to various ways of reasoning, or construct- 
ing syllogisms and sentences, but even the idiomatical and distinctive style 
and diction itself of Paul abound in it. ‘These, none but a writer that 
was a mere copyist or plagiarist could exhibit. But such a writer is one 
of the last men, who can be justly suspected of having composed an epis- 
tle like that to the Hebrews. 

These suggestions naturally lead us, in the next place, to a comparison 
in respect to phraseology and words, between the acknowledged writings of 
Paul and the epistle to the Hebrews. 
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$23. Comparison of the phraseology and diction of the epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the acknowledged epistles of Paul. 


) 

t. The similarity of phraseology and diction, where the same words, or synonymous ones, are 

employed; or where the shade of thought or representation is peculiar and homogeneous, al- 
though the language may be somewhat diverse. 


Heb. 1: 2, Δι᾽ οὗ [Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ] καὶ τοὺς αἰῶνας [ὃ ϑεὸς] ἐποίησε. 
Eph. 8: 9, Τῷ [ϑεῷ] τὰ πάντα χκτίσαντι διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ. 


Heb. 1:3, Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως 
αὑτοῦ. 
Col. 1: 15, Ὅς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ ϑεοῦ τοῦ ἀοράτου. 
Phil. 2: 6, Ὃς ἐν μορφὴ ϑεοῦ ὑπάρχων. 
2 Cor. 4: 4, Ὅς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ ϑεοῦ. 


~ ςΥΓ - Ld > ~ 
Heb. 1: 3, Φέρων te τὰ πάντα τῷ ῥήματι τῆς δυνάμεως αὑτοῦ. 
>? ~ ’ 
Col. 1:17, Τὰ πάντα ἐν αὐτῷ συνέστηκε. 


Heb. 1: ὅ, γῖός μου εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά σε. 

Acts 18: 33, Tiog μου εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά oe; used here by 
Paul, and applied in both passages (but no where else in the New Testa- 
ment) to Christ. 


, ~ > a é 
Heb. 1 : 4, Τοσούτῳ κρείττων γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων, ὅσῳ διαφορώτερον 
παρ αὕτοὺς χεκληρογόμηκεν ὑγομα. 
ς ΄ 1 “τὴν 3 > ’ > 
Eph. 1: 21, ὑπεράνω .... . παντὸς Ovouctos ογομαζομέγου οὐ μόνον ἕν 
Je ’ 3 ~ ' 
τῷ αἰῶνι τούτῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ μέλλοντι. 
. ~ oS « ” 
Phil. 2: 9, Ὃ Seog... . . ἐχαρίσατο αὐτῷ ὄνομα τὸ ὑπὲρ πᾶν OvoUK* ἵνα 
~ 2? ld 2 - 
ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι ᾿Ιησοῦ πάν γόνυ κάμψῃ ἐπουρανίων x. τ. λ. 


Heb. 1: 6, Tov πρωτότοκον. .... 

Rom. 8 : 29, Hig τὸ εἶναι αὑτὸν τὸν πρωτότοκον. 

Col. 1: 15, ᾿ρωτότοχος πάσης κτίσεως. V.18, πρωτότοκος. This ap- 
pellation is applied to Christ no where else, excepting in Rev. 1: 5. 


Heb. 2: 2, Ὁ δι᾿ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος. 

Gal. 8: 19, Ὃ vouog.... . διαταγεὶς δι΄ ἀγγέλων. Comp. Acts 7: 58. 

Here is the same sentiment, λόγος and γόμος being in this case syno- 
nymes; as (for substance) λαληϑείς and διαταγείς are. However, Stephen 
once uses a similar expression, Acts 7: 53. 


_ Heb. 2: 4, Σημείοις τε καὶ τέρασι, καὶ ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι, καὶ πνεύματος 
ἁγίου μερισμοῖς. 

1 Cor. 12: 4, Ζιαιρέσεις δὲ χαρισμάτων εἰσὶ, τὸ δὲ αὑτὸ πνεῦμα. 

1 Cor. 12: 11, Πάντα δὲ ταῦτα ἐνέργει τὸ ἕν καὶ τὸ αὑτὸ πνεῦμα, διαροῦν 
ἰδίᾳ ἐκάστῳ καϑὼς βούλεται. 

Rom. 12: 6, Ἔχοντες δὲ χαρίσματα κατα τὴν χάριν τὴν δοθεῖσαν ἡμῖν διά- 
goou ....all spoken of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, and 
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characterized by the same shade of thought, viz. the various or different 
gifts of this nature 5 distributed by him, 


Heb. 2: 8, Iavta ὑπέταξας ὑποκάτω τῶν ποδῶν αὐτοῦ. 
1 Cor. 15: 97, Πάντα γὰρ ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 
Eph. 1 : 22, Καὶ πάντα ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 
Phil. 3: 21, “Ὑποτάξαιν ἑαυτῷ τὰ πάντα" .... phraseology applied to 
designate the sovereignty conferred upon Christ, and found only in Paul 
and in our epistle. 


Heb. 2: 10, Δι᾿ ὃν τὰ πάντα, καὶ δι ov τὰ πάντα. 

Rom. 11: 86, ἜΣ αὐτοῦ, καὶ δι᾽ αὐτοῦ, καὶ εἰς αὑτὸν τὰ πάντα. 

Col. 1: 16, Τὰ πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ εἰς αὑτόν. 

1 Cor. 8: 6, Eig Ss0¢..... ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα" καὶ εἷς Κύριος ἀπο οὗ 
τὰ πάντα" ....a method of expression employed to designate God as the 
author of all things, and also as the lord and possessor of them, which is 
appropriate to Paul and to our epistle, 


Heb. 2:14, Ἵνα «ο΄ καταργήσῃ τὸν τὸ κράτος ἔχοντα τοῦ ϑαγάτου, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τὸν διάβολον. 

2 Tim. 1: 10, Καταργήσαντος μὲν τὸν ϑάνατον. Καταργέω, employed 
in the sense of abolishing, rendering null, is exclusively Pauline. No other 
writer of the New Testament employs it at all, except Luke; and he but 
once, and then in quite a different sense from that attached to it by Paul, 
Luke 13: 7. 


Heb. 2: 16, ΣΣπέρματος ᾿᾿βραύμ, to designate Christians. 

Gal. 3: 29, Ei dé v ὑμεῖς Χριστοῦ, ἄρα τοῦ ᾿Αβραὰμ σπέρμα ἐστέ. 

Gal. 3: 7, Οἱ ἐκ πίστεως, οὗτοί εἰσιν υἱοὶ ᾿Αβραάμ. 

Rom. 4: 18, ᾿Αβραὰμ, ὅς ἐστι πατὴρ πάντων ἡμῶν. 

The appellation seed. or sons of Abraham, applied to designate Christians, 
is found only in Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. 3: 1, Κλήσεως ἐπουρανίου. 

Phil. 3: 14, Τῆς ἄνω χλήσεως τοὺ ϑεοῦ. 

Rom. 11: 99, ‘H κλῆσις tov ϑεοῦ. The phrase heavenly or divine call- 
ing, applied to designate the proffered mercies of the gospel, is limited to 
Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. 4: 12, Ζῶν γὰρ ὁ λόγος τοῦ Prob... . καὶ τομώτερος ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν 
μάχαιραν δίστομον. 

Eph. 6:17, Τὴν μάχαιραν τοῦ πγεύματος, 0 ἐστι ῥῆμα ϑεοῦ. The com- 
parison of the word of God to a sword, is found only in Paul and in our 
epistle. 


Heb. 5: 8, Καίπερ ἂν υἱὸς, ἔμαϑεν ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔπαϑε τὴν ὑπακοήν. 

Phil. 2: 8, ᾿Εταπείνγωσεν ἑαυτὸν, γενόμενος ὑπήκοος, μέχρι ϑαγάτου. The 
idea of obedience j in the humiliation and sufferings of Christ, constitutes the 
speciality and the similitude of these two passages. 
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Heb. 5: 18, γγήπιος γάρ ἐστι, i. e. a child in religion, comparatively igno- 
rant, uninformed. 

1 Cor. 3: 1, Ως νηπίοις ἐν Χριστῷ, in the same sense. 

Eph. 4: 14, Ἵνα μηκέτι ὠμεν νήπιοι, in the same. 

Rom. 2: 20, AWeéoxahoy νηπίων, in the same. 

Gal. 4: 3, “Ore ἡμεν νήπιοι, in the same. This phraseology is limited to 
Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. 5: 14, Τελείων δὲ ἐστιν ἢ στερεὰ τροφή. 

1 Cor. 14: 20, Ταῖς δὲ φρεσὶ τέλειοι γίνεσϑε. The word τέλειοι is here 
the antithesis of νήπιοι, and means well-instructed, mature. In this sense, 
it is employed only in Paul and in our epistle. 

Heb. 6: 1, Τελειότητα, an advanced, mature state, i. 6. of Christian know- 
ledge. 

Col. 3: 14, Σύνδεσμος τῆς τελειότητος, the bond or cement of a mature 
Christian state. The word τελειότης, in such a sense, is limited to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. 6: 3, ᾿Εάνπερ ἐπιτρέπῃ ὃ ϑεός. 
1 Cor. 16: 7, ᾿Εὰν ὃ Κύριος ἐπιτρέπῃ"... ἃ phrase no where else 
employed. 


Heb. 6: 10, Τῆς ἀγάπης ἧς ἐνεδείξασϑε εἰς τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, διακονήσαντες 
τοῖς ἁγίοις καὶ διακονοῦντες. 

2 Cor. 8: 24, Τὴν οὖν ἔνδειξιν τῆς ἀγάπης ὑμῶν ... εἰς αὐτοὺς ἐνδείξα- 
ods, ‘The similarity consists in employing ἐνδεέξασϑαι τὴν ἀγάπην in both 
cases, constructed with sig before the object that follows. 


Heb. 8: 5, Οἵτινες ὑποδείγματι καὶ σκιᾷ λατρεύουσι τῶν ἐπουρανίων. 

Heb. 10: 1, Σκιὰν γὰρ ἔχων ὃ νόμος τῶν μελλόντων. 

Col. 2: 17, “A ἐστι σκιὰ τῶν μελλόντων... . language respecting the 
figurative nature of the Jewish dispensation, which is appropriate to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. 8: 6, ΚΚρεέττωνός ἐστι διαϑήκης μεσίτης. 

1 Tim. 9: ὅ, Εἷς μεσίτης... . Χριστὸς Ἰησοῦς. 

Gal. 8: 19, 20, “Ev χειρὲ μεσίτου. ὋὉ δὲ μεσίτης ἐνὸς οὐκ ἔστι. 

The word mediator, applied to designate Christ, or Moses, is appropri- 
ate to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. 8:10, Kod ἔσομαι αὑτοῖς sig ϑεὸν, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἔσονταί μοι εἷς λαόν. 

2 Cor. 6: 16, Καὶ ἔσομαι αὑτῶν ϑεὸς, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἔσονταί μοι λαός. 

Both passages are quoted from the Old Testament. The resemblance 
consists in the quotation and application of the same passage in the same 
manner, in both places. 


Heb. 8: 10, Καὶ ἐπὲ καρδίας αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτούς. 

Rom. 2:15, Τὸ ἔργον τοῦ νόμου γραπτὸν ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις αὐτῶν. 

2 Cor. 8: 3, ᾿Εγγεγραμμένη see ἐν πλαξὶ καρδίας σαρκέναις. 

The passage in Hebrews is a quotation. But the other passages serve 
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to show that such a phraseology was familiar to Paul, and that he proba- 
bly derived it from the Old ‘Testament passage quoted in Heb, 8: 10. 


Heb. 9:15, Θανάτου γενομένου εἰς ἀπολύτρωσιν τῶν ἐπὲ τῇ πρώτῃ δια- 
ϑήκῃ παραβάσεων. 

Rom. 3: 25, Διὰ τῆς ἀπολυτρώσεως Ἐξ . εἰς ἔνδειξιν τῆς δικαιοσύνης αὐτοῦ, 
διὰ τὴν πάρεσιν τῶν προγεγονότων ἁμαρτημάτων. 

In these two passages the peculiar idea is expressed, that the efficacy 
of Christ’s atoning blood extends back to past ages ; an idea no where 
else brought to view in the same manner. 


Heb. 10: 19, “Eyortss.... παῤῥησίαν εἰς τὴν εἴσοδον τῶν ἁγίων ἐν τῷ αἵ- 
ματι ᾿ΤΙησοῦ. ὃς 

Rom, 5:2, 4’ ov τὴν προσαγωγὴν ἐσχήκαμεν τῇ πίστει εἰς τὴν χάριν 
ταύτην. 

Eph. 2: 18, 40° αὐτοῦ ἔχομεν τὴν προσαγωγὴν « . πρὸς τὸν πατέρα, 

Eph. 3: 12, Ἔν ᾧ ἔχομεν τὴν παῤῥησίαν καὶ τὴν. προσαγωγὴν ἐν πεποι-- 
ϑήσει. 

The idea of access to God, or παῤῥησία, bold, free access, or liberty of ad- 
dress, is designated in this manner only by Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. 10 : 28, “Ext δυσὶν ἢ ἢ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν ἀποϑγήσκει. 

2 Cor.13:1, “Eni στόματος δύο μυρτύρων καὶ τριῶν σταϑήσεταν πᾶν 
ῥῆμα. 

1 Tim. 5: 19, Eni δύο ἢ τριῶν μαρτύρων. Such an expression is found 
elsewhere only in the words of Christ, Matt. [8 : 16. 


Heb. 10: 30, Euot ἐκδίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω. 

Rom. 12: 19, ᾿Ἐμοὶ ἔκδίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω. 

The similarity consists in quoting the same passage, in translating it de 
novo from the Hebrew in the same way, and applying it to show that 
punishment is the awful prerogative of the Deity, and that he will in- 
flict it. 


Heb. 10: 32, 'άϑλησιν.. -τῶν ᾽ παϑημάτων. 

Phil. 1: 80, Τὸν αὑτὸν ἀγῶνα ἔχοντες, οἷον εἴδετε ἐν ἐμοί. 

Col. 2: 1, Ἡλίκον ἀγῶνα ἔχω περὶ ὑμῶν. 

1 Thess. 2: 2, Δαλῆσαι.... τὸ εὐαγγέλιον... ἐν πολλῷ ἀγῶνι. 

The phrase contest, in respect to afflictions, is peculiar to Paul and to 
our epistle. 


Heb. 10 : 33, Ovewiopois te καὶ ϑλίψεσι seat ida 
1 Cor. 4: 9, Θέατρον ἐγενήϑημεν τῶ κόσμῳ, κ. τ. d.... language peculiar 
to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. 10 : 33, Kowwvot τῶν οὕτως ἀναστρεφομένων γενηϑέντες, participa- 
ting, i. 6. sympathizing, with the afflicted. 

Phil. 4: 14, Συγκοινωγήσαντές μου τῇ ϑλίψει, sympathizing in my afflic- 
tion. ‘The same figurative expression stands in both passages. 
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Heb. 10 : 38, Ὃ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

Rom. 1: 17, Ὃ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

Gal. 8:11, Ὅτι ὃ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

The passage is a quotation. But the application and use of it appear 
to be exclusively Pauline. In all the instances it is of the same form, 
and it differs in some measure both from the Septuagint and the He- 
brew. 


Heb. 12: 1, Τρέχωμεν τὸν προκείμενον ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα. 

1 Cor. 9: 24, Οὕτω τρέχετε ἵνα καταλάβητε. 

Phil. 3: 14, Τὰ μὲν ὀπίσω ἐπιλανϑανόμενος, τοῖς δὲ ἔμπροσϑεν ἐπεκτεινό-. 
μενος, κατὰ σκοπὸν διώκω. 

The resemblance here is, that Christian efforts are in each passage com- 
pared to @ race ; a comparison found only in Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. 13: 18, εποέϑαμεν γὰρ, ὅτι καλὴν συνείδησιν ἔχομεν. 
Acts 23: 1, Paul says, Ἐγὼ πάσῃ συνειδήσει ἀγαϑῇ πεπολίτευμαι"... . ἃ 
manner of speaking found no where else. 


Heb. 13: 20, “O δὲ ϑεὸς τῆς εἰρήνης. 

Rom. 1 : 33, Ὃ δὲ ϑεὸς τῆς εἰρήνης. Also in Rom. 16: 20. 1 Cor. 14: 
33. 2 Cor. 13:11. Phil.4:9. 1 Thess. 5:23; an expression used by 
no other writer of the New Testament. 


Heb. 13: 18, Ππροσεύχεσϑε περὶ ἡμῶν. 

1 Thess. 5: 25, Προσεύχεσϑε περὶ ἡμῶν. 

Natural as this may appear, at the close of a letter, it is peculiar to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


To the instances of phraseology thus collected, may be added the greet- 
ing and benediction at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
altogether Pauline. 


If. Words which are found, among the New Testament writers, only in Paul and in our epistle ; 
or, if found elsewhere, are used in a sense different from that in which they are here employed. 


“Ayoy, in the sense of Christian effort, either in performing duties, or 
bearing trials, Heb. 12:1. 1 Tim. 6:12. 2 Tim. 4:7. ᾿4δελφοί, brethren 
of Christ, considered in respect to his human nature, Heb. 2: 12, 17. 
Rom. 8: 29. ἀδόκιμος, inept, unfit, Heb. 6: 8. Tit. 1:16. ᾿διδώς, rever- 
ence, modesty, Heb. 12: 28. 1Tim.2:9. Aiggouas, to choose, Heb. 11 : 25. 
2 Thess. 2: 13. Phil. 1: 22. ἄκακος, innocent, Heb. 7: 26. Rom. 16: 18. 
᾿᾿Ασϑένεια, sin, sinful infirmity, Heb. 5: 2. Rom.5:6. «Διαϑήκη, will, 
testament, Heb. 9: 16. Gal. 3:15. It may be doubtful, perhaps, whether 
διαϑήκη has the sense of testament in the latter passage. "Edmig προκεκει- 
μένη, proffered Christian happiness, Heb. 6:18. Col. 1:5. “Exit, to be 
despondent, Heb. 12. 3. Gal. 6:9. ᾿Ενδυναμόω, to give strength ; (passive- 
ly) to receive strength, Heb. 11:34. 2 Tim. 4:17. 1 Tim. 1:12. Κα- 
ταργεῖν, to annul, abolish, abrogate, Heb. 2: 14. Rom.3:3, 31. 6:6. 1 Cor. 
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1: 28. Gal. 5: 11, and elsewhere often in Paul’s epistles. Καύχημα, glo- 
rying, rejoicing, Heb. 3:6. Rom. 4:2. 1 Cor. 9:15. Kingorouos, lord, 
possessor, applied to Christ, Heb. 1: ὦ, Rom.8: 17, «Ἱατρεύειν, ἐδοιλούων 
ἃ synonyme) ϑεῷ ζῶντι, Ηθ6}.9: 14. 1 Thess. 1:9, M7 (οὐ) βλεπόμενα, 
the invisible objects of a future world, Heb. 11: 1. 2 Cor. 4:18. ὋὉμολογία, 
religion, religious or Christian profession, Heb. 3:1. 4:14. 10: 23. 2 
Cor. 9:13. Ὄνομα, majesty or dignity, Heb, 1:4. Phil. 2: 9,10. Eph. 
1:21. But although this sense of ὄνομα in Heb. 1: 4, is adopted by some 
eminent critics, still it seems to me more probable that it has the sense of 
appellation ; see Heb. 1: 5, seq. OU κτίσις, nothing, Heb. 4: 138. Rom. 8: 
39. Τελειόω, to consummate in happiness, to bestow the reward consequent on 
finishing a victorious course, Heb, 2:10. 7:28, 10:14. Phil. 3: 12. 
ἱγπόστασις, confidence, Heb. 3:14. 11:1, 2 Cor.9: 4. 11: 17, Ἰηρουσα- 
λὴμ ἐπουράνιος, the abode of the blessed, Heb. 19 : 22, comp. ἹΤηρουσαλὴμ 
ἄνω, Gal. 4: 26, in the like sense. 


111. Peculiarity of grammatical construction in regard to the use of the passive verb instead of 
the active. 


Thus in Heb. 7: 11, we find the phrase ὃ λαὸς γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ νενομοϑέ- 
ayto, for the people under tt [the Levitical priesthood] received the law ; 
where the Nominative case of the person who is the object (not the subject) 
in the sentence, is joined with the passive of the verb: and this mode of 
construction is employed instead of the active voice of the same verb fol- 
lowed by the Dative of the person who is the object ; e. g. γενομοϑέτητο λαῷ. 

The like construction is found in Paul’s acknowledged writings. E. g. 
Rom. 3: 2, ὅτι [αὐτοὶ] ἐπιστεύϑησαν τὰ λόγια tov Seov, they were entrusted 
with the oracles of God, instead of saying the oracles of God were entrusted to 
them. Rom. 6: 17—sic ὃν παρεδόϑητε τύπον διδαχῆς, into which model of 
doctrine ye have been delivered, instead of, which form or model of doctrine 
was delivered to you. 1'Tim. 1:11, 0 ἐπιστεύϑην ἐγώ, with which I was 
entrusted, instead of, which was iene to me, ὃ ἐπιστεύϑη μοι. 

This is a minuteness of grammatical construction, which a copyist of 
Paul would not be likely either to notice or to imitate. It affords, there- 
fore, the more striking evidence that all proceeded from the same hand. 

Finally, Paul frequently employs an adjective of the neuter gender, in 
order to designate generic qualit Ys instead of using a synonymous noun ; 
6. g. τὸ γνωστόν, Rom. 1:19; τὸ x9 ηστόν, Rom. 2:43; τὸ περισσόν, Rom. 
3:1; τὸ δυνατόν, Rom. 9: 22; τὸ ἀδύνατον, Rom. 7: 3; τὸ ἄσϑενές, 1 
Cor. 1: 25. Compare τὸ ἀμετάϑετον, Heb. 6:17; τὸ φανταζόμενον, Heb. 
12: 21; τὸ κωλόν, 12: 18. 


᾿ § 24. Remarks on the comparisons made in the preceding sections. 


In the first place, without any hesitation, I concede thus much to those 
critics, who make light of the evidence drawn from such a comparison as has 
now been made, viz. that no evidence of this nature can ever afford what 
is equivalent to a demonstration of the fact, for the support of which it is 
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adduced. But then, demonstration is what such a case neither admits 
nor demands. If the writer’s name were affixed to the epistle, it would 
not amount to proof of this kind ; for might it not have been put there by 
another person, in order to answer some designs of his own? Nay, un- 
less witnesses have given us testimony, who themselves saw Paul write 
the epistle, the proof is not of the highest kind that is posstble ; nor even 
then would their testimony establish the fact, unless we could be well as- 
sured of their credibility. By such a criterion, however, the genuineness 
of no writing, ancient or modern, can be examined. It is generally 
enough for us, that an author’s name is affixed to a writing. Prima facie 
it is evidence that it belongs to him; and it must be regarded as sufficient 
evidence, until it is contradicted either expressly, or by implication. 

Let us suppose now, that after an author has published many pieces 
and his style and sentiments have become well known, he publishes a 
composition of any kind without affixing his name to it; can there be 
no adequate, no satisfactory evidence, that it belongs to him ? 

This is the very question before us. I grant that similarity or even 
sameness of sentiment, in different pieces, does not certainly prove identity 
of authorship ; for the friends, or imitators, or disciples of any distin- 
guished man, may imbibe the same sentiments which he inculcates, and 
exhibit them in similar words and phrases. I grant that the primitive 
teachers of Christianity were agreed, and must have been agreed, (sup- 
posing that they were under divine guidance), as to the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel. But in respect to the mode of representing them ; in 
regard to the style, and diction, and urgency with which particular views 
of.doctrine are insisted on ; what can be more various and diverse than 
the epistles of Paul, and James, and Peter, and John ? 

The reply to this, by critics who entertain sentiments different from 
those which 1 have espoused, is, that ‘the writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews was an‘intimate friend, or a studious imitator of Paul; a man of 
talents, who, with unqualified admiration of the apostle’s sentiments, mode 
of reasoning, and even choice of words, closely imitated him in all these 
particulars. Hence the similarity between the writings of Paul and the 
epistle to the Hebrews.’ 

The possibility of this cannot be denied. Designed imitation has, in a 
few instances, been so successful as to deceive, at least for a while, the 
most sharp sighted critics. Witness the imitation of Shakspeare which a 
few years ago was palmed upon the English public, as the work of that 
distinguished poet himself. But after all, such attempts have very seldom 
been successful, even where the most strenuous efforts have been made 
at close imitation; and these, with all the advantages which a modern 
education could afford. How few, for example, of the multitudes who 
have aimed at copying the style of Addison or Johnson with the greatest 
degree of exactness, have succeeded even in any tolerable measure ; and 
none in such a way, that they are not easily distinguished from the mod- 
els which they designed to imitate. 

Just so it was in the primitive age of the church. The Christian world 
was filled with gospels and epistles, ascribed to Paul, and Peter, and 
other apostles and disciples. Yet no one of these succeeded in gaining 
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any considerable credit among the churches ; and what little was ever 
gained by any of them, proved to be temporary and of very small influ- 
ence. ‘This was not owing to want of exertion; for strenuous efforts 
were made by writers to imitate the apostolic manner of writing, so as to 
gain credit for their supposititious pieces. But all of them failed. In- 
deed, nothing can be more egregious or striking than the failure. A 
comparison of any of the apocryphal writings of the New Testament, with 
the genuine writings of the same, shewsa difference heaven-wide between 
them, which the most undistinguishing intellect can hardly fail to discern. 

If then the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews was an imitator, a de- 
signed and close imitator, of the apostle Paul, he has sueceeded in such 
a way as no other writer of those times, or of any succeeding ones, ever 
did. He has produced a composition, the sentiments of which in their shade, 
and colouring, and proportion, (so far as his subjects are common with 
those in the acknowledged epistles of Paul), are altogether Pauline. Nay, 
he has preserved not only the order of writing which Paul adopts, but 
his mode of reasoning, his phraseology, and even his choice of peculiar 
words, or words used in a sense peculiar to the apostle. The imitation 
goes so far, it extends to so many particulars, important and unimportant, 
that, if our epistle was not written by Paul, it must have been an imitation 
of him whieh was the effect of settled design, and was accomplished only 
by the most strenuous effort. 

But here, while I acknowledge the possibility of such an imitation, I 
must from thorough conviction say, that the probability of it does seem to 
be very small. With Origen, I must, after often repeated study of this 
epistle, say, The sentiments are wonderful, and in no way behind those of the 
acknowledged writings of the apostles, ta νοήματα τῆς ἐπιστολῆς ϑαυμάσιά 
ἐστι, καὶ ov δευτέρα τῶν ἀποστολικῶν ὁμολογουμένων γραμμάτων, Euseb. Hist. 
Ece. VI. 25. I cannot elsewhere find any higher intensity of mind; any 
more exalted conceptions of the true nature of Christianity, as a spiritual re- 
ligion; any higher views of God and Christ, or of the Christian’s privileges 
and his obligations to believe in, love, and obey the Saviour ; any more 
noble excitements to pursue the Christian course, unawed by the threats 
and unallured by the temptations of the world; or any so awful repre- 
sentations of the fearful consequences of unbelief and of defeetion from 
Christianity. ‘The man who wrote this epistle, has no marks of a_plagi- 
arist or of an imitator about him. Nothing can be more free and original 
than his thoughts, reasonings, and mode of expressing them. It is most 
evident, that they flow direetly and warm from the heart. They are 
“thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” Where jn all the ancient 
world did ever a plagiarist or an imitator write in this manner? A man 
who could form such conceptions in bis mind, who could reason and ex- 
hort in such an impressive and awful manner, has he any need of imitat- 
ing—even Paul himself? No; it may be said of him, (what Paul on an- 
other occasion said of himself in comparison with his brethren), that “he 
was not a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles.” 

Then how could such a man be concealed, in the first ages of the 
chureh, when the memory of those who were very distinguished has been 
preseryed so distinct, and with so much care and reverence, by ecclesias- 
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tical tradition? Men who can write in this manner, cannot remain con- 
cealed any where. And the writer of such an epistle, it would seem, 
must have acted a part not less conspicuous than that of the great apos- 
tle of the Gentiles himself. ᾿ 

But antiquity, we are told, has attributed this epistle to distinguished 
men in the early church, to Clement of Rome, to Luke, or to Barnabas, 
each of whom is known to have been the warm friend and admirer of Paul. 

I know this has been ofien alleged. But fortunately there are extant 
writings of each of these persons, with which our epistle may be com- 
pared ; and which serve to shew how little foundation there is for such 
an opinion. But of this more hereafter. I merely say, at present, that 
the great body of critics, for some time past, have agreed in rejecting 
the opinion which ascribes our epistie to either of .the authors just men- 
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Who then did write it, if Paul did not? And what is to be gained, by 
endeavouring to shew the possibility that some other person wrote it, 
when so many circumstances unite in favour of the ‘general voice of the 
primitive ages, that this apostle was the author? That the church, dur- 
ing the first century of the apostolic age, ascribed it to some one of the 
apostles, is clear from the fact that it was inserted among the canonical 
books of the churches in the East and the West; that it was comprised 
in the Peshito ; in the old Latin version; and was certainly admitted by 
the Alexandrine and Palestine churches. Now what apostle did write it, 
if Paul did not? Surely neither John, nor Peter, nor James, nor Jude. 
The difference of style is too striking between their letters and this, to 
admit of such a supposition. But what other apostle, except Paul, was 
ever distinguished in the ancient church as a writer? None; and the 
conclusion therefore seems to be altogether a probable one, that he was 
the writer. Why should all the circumstances which speak for him, be 
construed as relating to some unknown writer? Are the sentiments un- 
worthy of him? Are they opposed to what he has inculeated? Do they 
differ from what he has taught? Neither. Why not then admit the 
probability that he was the author? Nay, why not admit that the proba- 
bility is as great as the nature of the case, (the epistle being anonymous), 
could be expected to afford ? Why should there be any more objection to 
Paul as the author of this epistle, than to any other man? 

My own conviction, (if I may be permitted to express it), is as clear in 
respect to this point, as from its nature I could expect it to be. I began 
the examination of the subject unbiassed, if I was ever unbiassed in the 
examination of any question, and the evidence before me has led me to 
such a result. 

But the arguments which are urged against the opinion that I have 
now endeavoured to defend, remain to be examined. They must not 
be passed over in silence, nor any of them be kept out of sight to which 
importance can reasonably be attached. 
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§ 25. Objections. 


The objections made to the opinion that Paul was the author of our 
epistle, are numerous. All the hints which ancient writers have given by 
way of objection, have been brought forward of late, and urged with great 
zeal and ability. Arguments internal and external of every kind have 
been insisted on. Indeed, the attack upon the Pauline origin of our epis- 
tle has been so warmly and powerfully made, by many of the last and 
present generation of critics on the continent of Europe, that most who 
are engaged in the study of sacred literature, seem inclined to think that 
the contest is over and that victory has been won. So much at least 
must be conceded, viz. that those who admit the Pauline origin of this 
epistle, must make more strenuous efforts than they have yet made, in 
order to defend their opinion and to satisfy objectors. ‘To do this, is in- 
deed a most laborious, and in many cases exceedingly repulsive task ; for 
of such a nature are many of the objections, thrown out at random, and 
asserted with confidence, that an attack which cost but a few moments’ 
effort on the part of the assailant, requires days and weeks of labour on 
the part of him who makes defence. 

The question, however, is too important to be slightly treated. Nor 
will it suffice for those who defend the Pauline origin of our epistle, merely 
to select a few specimens of argument on the part of their opponents, and, 
shewing the insufficiency or inaccuracy of these, make their appeal to the 
reader’s sympathies, assuring him that the rest of the arguments employed 
by their opponents is of a similar nature. There are readers, (and such 
are the men whose opinion on subjects of this nature are most to be val- 
ued), who will not be satisfied with cursory, hasty, half-performed exam- 
ination ; and who, when you show them that one or more of an oppo- 
nent’s arguments is unsound, will not believe it to follow of course that all 
of them must be so. Above all one must expect, that many doubters of 
the genuineness of our epistle will not be satisfied with having only one 
side of the question presented. It is reasonable that they should not; 
and if the objections which have weight in their minds, cannot be as sat- 
isfactorily answered as from the nature of the case might be justly ex- 
pected, then let them have so much weight as is properly due to them. 

It is but fair to warn the reader, that in entering on this part of our 
subject, his patience will be tried by the length and minuteness of the 
examination. Perhaps those only who fully know the present state of 
critical effort and opinion with respect to the literature of our epistle, will 
be able to find an adequate apology for such particularity as the sequel 
exhibits. But such probably will feel, that the time has come, when ob- 
jections must either be fully and fairly met, or those who defend the 
Pauline origin of our epistle must consent to give up their opinion, if they 
would preserve the character of candour. The present leaning of criti- 
cism is strongly against this origin; and the subject ought to receive am- 
ple discussion. 

Whether the question at issue has been deeply, fundamentally, and 
patiently examined, by the principal writers who have given a tone to the 
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present voice of critics, I will not venture either to aflirm or to deny. I 
shall leave it to the reader, when he shall have gone through with an ex- 
amination of these writers, to speak his own feelings. 


§ 26. Objections by Bertholdt considered. 


Bertholdt has collected and embodied all the objections made by pre- 
vious writers, which are worthy of particular consideration, in his Intro- 
duction to the books of the Old and New Testament. 'To these he has 
added some, which apparently were originated by himself. I shall briefly 
state his objections ; subjoining to each, as I proceed, such remarks as 
the nature of the case may seem to demand, [I shall also remark, at the 
same time, and for the sake of brevity and order, on the opinions of later 
writers respecting the several topics discussed, whenever occasion renders 
this expedient. The reader will thus have, in one view, the whole sub- 
ject placed before him. 

(1) ‘It is a suspicious circumstance, and against the opinion that Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, that he has not subscribed his name; 
since he says in 2 Thess. 3: 17, that it was his practice to do this, in order 
to shew that letters purporting to be his, might thus be certainly known 
to be genuine.’ 

The reply to this is obvious. After Paul had written his first epistle to 
the 'Thessalonian church, in which he had mentioned the second coming 
of Christ, it appears that some one had written another letter, counterfeit- 
ing his name, in which the day of the Lord had been represented as very 
near. On this account Paul says, in his second letter to the same church, 
“Be not agitated by any message, or by any epistle as from me, in respect 
to the day of the Lord as being already at hand, 2: 2.” And then, to avoid 
the effects in future of any misrepresentation of this nature, he says at the 
close of the letter, 3: 17, “'This salutation from me, Paul, by my own 
hand. This is the proof [viz. of the genuineness of my letter] in every 
epistle [i.e. to your church]; so I write.” Let it now be noted, that the 
epistles to the Thessalonians were the first, in regard to time, which Paul 
wrote to any church; at least, the first that are now extant. Under cir- 
cumstances like these, when letters to the Thessalonians had been forged 
in his name, can the assurance that he subscribes all his letters to them 
with his own hand, be taken as a satisfactory proof, that in all his future 
life he should never address an anonymous letter to any church in any 
circumstances? Nay, can it in itself be any proof at all, that Paul 
would adopt the same custom in respect to all the letters which he might 
afterwards address to other churches? As this was only the second of 
his letters now extant, can any conclusion at all be drawn from it as to the 
rest in general, such as Bertholdt draws? It would be extraordinary, if 
in writing to a church where forged letters of his had been in circulation, 
the assuring them that he should put his name with his own hand to all 
his own letters addressed to them in future, should be appealed to as a 
proof that he must always do the same in all circumstances, and that he 
never should, on any occasion, write an anonymous epistle. 
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(2) ‘No good reason can be given why Paul should conceal his name. 
Does he not intimate at the close of the letter, that he is yet in prison, but 
expects soon to be set at liberty ? Does he not ask their prayers that he 
may be speedily restored? And does he not promise them a visit in 
company with ‘Timothy, if his return be speedy ? Why should Paul 
attempt to conceal himself, when he has developed circumstances which 
evidently imply that he was not concealed, and that he did not desire to 
be so ?’ 

But if this objection be of any validity, it is just as valid in respect to 
any other person, as to the writer of this letter. Why should any other 
writer attempt to conceal himself, when most clearly the tenor of the let- 
ter implies, that he must be known to those whom he immediately ad- 
dresses? If there be any incongruity here, it applies just as much to any 
other writer as to Paul. 

But is there no good reason imaginable, why Paul should have with- 
held his name? If he designed the epistle to be a circular among the 
Jews generally, (which from the nature of the discussion, comprising 
topics so interesting to them all, I am altogether inclined to believe was 
the case), then might he not, as a measure of prudence, omit prefixing or 
subscribing his name directly, lest the prejudices of those Christians who 
were zealous for the law might be excited, on the first inspection of his 
epistle ὃ Ultimately he might be and must be known, if the letter was 
traced back to the church to whom it was first sent, and the inquiries 
made respecting it, which the circumstances mentioned at the close of it 
would naturally suggest. ‘To this the writer would probably feel no 
objection ; trusting that the arguments suggested in it might disarm pre}j- 
udiced readers, before they came to the certain knowledge of the author. 
Is it an unknown, unheard of case, that men should write letters anony- 
mously at first, but afterwards avow them? Or that they should write 
letters anonymous, but so cireumstanced, and designedly so circumstanced, 
that inquiry might ultimately lead to a knowledge of the author ? 

Granting, however, that neither the reason of Clement of Alexandria, 
nor of Eusebius, nor of Jerome, nor the reason now given, for the apos- 
tle’s withholding his name, is satisfactory ; still, is there no possibility that 
an adequate reason may have existed, why the letter should be sent without 
the subscription of the writer’s name, of which reason we are ignorant ? 
Let him be whoever he may that wrote the letter, does not the same dif- 
ficulty, in every case, attend the explanation of its being anonymous? I 
can see no difference; unless we assume the position, that the writer 
meant it should be attributed to an apostle, and therefore concealed his 
own name. Such a writer, we cannot with any probability suppose the 
author of our epistle to have been. All—all is sincerity ; fervent benevo- 
lence, ingenuous and open-hearted dealing pervade the whole. 

Besides, the case in hand is not one without a parallel. The first epis- 
tle of John is destitute of the author’s name, and has no inscription what- 
ever to any church or churches. Yet tradition and the internal state of 
the epistle, satisfy us that John was the author; for, although this has been 
denied by some, it has been generally admitted. The fact that our epistle 
is anonymous, is not then a singular thing. Whyshould it be more won- 
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derful that Paul should write an anonymous letter, than that John should 
do it? 

Bleek (I. § 71) repeats and urges at length, against the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, the want of the usual salutation and of the author’s name. 
He objects to the reasons assigned for such omission, as being very un- 
satisfactory. ‘How could Paul expect,’ he inquires, ‘that the messenger 
who carried the epistle would conceal the author’s name? How could 
the apostle desire that he should? Or if the writer’s name was at first 
made known only to the officers of the church to whom the epistle was 
sent, what possibility was there of concealing it from others, who would 
of course demand it when the epistle was read? ‘Then why not put his 
name at once to the epistle? And if he declined to do this, why should 
he not at least have given it a direction to some particular church ? 
Above all, why shou!d not all this be done, when it is most manifest, from 
Heb. 13: 18—23, that the writer was well known to his readers, and ex- 
pected to be at once recognized by them? 

The answer to these considerations has already been virtually suggest- 
ed. If there be difficulties and even things inexplicable, on the supposi- 
tion that Paul wrote our epistle, they remain just the same in regard to 
any other writer as in respect to Paul; and if they prove any thing, they 
would go to prove that no consistent person, or one sanae mentis, wrote 
the epistle ; for how could he send an epistle without inscription or sub- 
scription? Yet we see that John did thus ; and we do not think it, after 
all, a very uncommon matter, that an epistle should be anonymous. 
How many adequate reasons, (adequate in the writer’s own judgment, 
and such as would be so in ours if we knew them), may have existed at 
the time when the epistle was written, for such a method of address, it is 
quite impossible for us now to determine. Less still can we determine, 
that there were no reasons of this nature. 

It is quite aside, then, from the basis of sound reasoning, to urge 
such an objection as this; above all tolay so much stress upon it as some 
recent critics have laid. ‘They may, if they please, reject all the reasons 
which have yet been offered, to shew why our epistle is anonymous, yea, 
one may concede, if he will, that they have good reason to reject them 
all; yet this does not touch the point, whether the writer may not have 
had good reason in his own mind; nor whether Paul might not have 
such reasons; nor whether all the difficulties that are raised about the 
subject, do not lie as much against any other writer as against Paul. 

Steudel, Professor of Theology at Tiibingen, has endeavoured to ac- 
count for the want of inscription and subscription, by the suggestion that 
our epistle was at first only an essay, which was sent to some church by 
the author, in the state in which it was written, with the exception of a 
few sentences near the close that had an aspect of a personal nature ; 
(Bengel’s Archiv, IV. p. 87). But nothing seems plainer, than that the 
direct address in the second person plural, in mauy places of the epistle, 
must have been originally designed for a particular society or circle of 
readers ; consequently the first original object must have been local, al- 


though the writer intended, as I apprehend, that his epistle should even- 
tually be encyclical. 
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In fine Hug suggests, that ‘the oratorical manner of the epistle may 
have induced the writer to commence it in the manner he has done, be- 
cause an inscription and salutation prefixed to it, would have detracted 
from the agreeableness of its manner and the strength of its impression, 
Einleit. p. 490. But this calculation seems to place the writer of our 
epistle too much in the light of a Grecian rhetorician, who with great 
care and nicety balanced and adjusted matters of taste in respect to ora- 
torical effect in writing—a thing which seems to me entirely foreign from 
the real character of our author. There are, indeed, passages of genuine 
eloquence, yea, of the most touching, thrilling kind, in the epistle ; but 
they are the spontaneous result of feeling, not of art or calculation. 

Better is it, so far as I am able to judge, to disclaim at once our ability 
to offer a satisfactory reason why our epistle is anonymous, than to bring 
forward reasons which will not stand the test of investigation. 

Bleck, after examining and setting aside the suggestions of Steudel, 
Hug, and others, comes to the conclusion, that ‘if Paul had written our 
epistle he must by a kind of necessity have affixed his name to it, and in- _ 
serted his claim to a clear and certain knowledge of the principles of 
Christianity, communicated to him from heaven, and also professed a 
strong affection for the Hebrews, and his ardent desire for their salvation ; 
which he has done in his epistles to the Romans, Galatians, etc.’ p. 302. 
He even goes so far as to say, that ‘we may maintain with a pretty good 
degree of certainty, that such must have been the case, and that we can 
see no reason why Paul should have omitted to conciliate favour, and to 
gain a hearing in this way.’ But inasmuch as thisis not done, he thinks 
it ‘a very weighty testimony that Paul was not the writer of our epistle ; 
even more weighty than the omission of the usual greeting at the com- 
mencement of the epistle.’ 

In regard, however, to the manifestations of affectionate feelings toward 
those whom the writer addressed, and in respect to his earnest desires for 
their salvation, [ know not how it would be possible to give higher evi- 
dence than the epistle now in reality affords. Is there only one method, 
and that in the way of simple affirmation, of exhibiting feelings of the 
kind in question? I trust this will not be said ; and if not, then it cannot 
be said, that the writer of our epistle has not reached the highest point in 
offering real testimony of affection and concern. 

In regard to his claims to apostleship and extraordinary revelations, 
Paul has not made this in all his epistles ; he has made it apparently, only 
when it was called in question, and he was thus urged to enforce it. He 
has meade it to churches planted by himself, who were witnesses of his 
apostolic gifts. But nothing can be plainer, than that the writer of our 
epistle did not stand in the relation of a bishop or overseer of those whom 
he addressed. His personal references, therefore, are few. And in such 
a case, is there any difficulty in supposing, that he would naturally think 
it expedient to forbear urging personal claims upon them ? 

After all, who will undertake to make it out, that circumstances now 
altogether unknown to us did not determine the mind of the writer, (and 
for good reasons determine it), to omit inscription, subscription, and al- 
so the urging of all personal authority and claims? It is impossible to 
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make this out; it isimpossible even to render it in any degree probable 
that they did not. Occurrences of a similar nature happen at all times, 
in all countries, wherever circumstances of an arduous, difficult, danger- 


ous nature occur, where feeling is deeply concerned, and where prejudice 


is to be regarded and avoided. And such were the times of Paul; and 
such his relation to the Jews, and theirs to him. 

I dismiss this topic, then, with the full persuasion that arguments to 
prove that Paul could not, and did not write an anonymous letter, and that 
he had not an occasion to do this, in order to act prudently and wisely, 
most manifestly never can be adduced. The utmost which can be said 
is, ‘We are not able to see any good reasons for such a course,’ This 
we may, if we please, fully concede ; but then, this is quite a different 
thing from the affirmation, that ‘such reasons never could have existed.’ 
The latter can never be proved, nor even rendered in any good degree 
probable. 

(3) ‘The Jews of Palestine had a great antipathy to Paul, and always 
persecuted him, when he came among them. How can it be supposed, 
that he should have addressed to them a letter, with the expectation that 
it would be read and regarded by them 9᾽ 

That some of the zealots for the law in Judea were strongly opposed 
to Paul, is sufficiently evident from the history of his visits to Jerusalem. 
But that the apostles and teachers there were his warm and decided 
friends, is equally evident from the same source. Moreover, that there 
were private Christians there, who cherished a very friendly feeling 
toward him, is evident from Acts 21:17, where, on his last visit there, 
the brethren, (οἱ ἀδελφοί) are said to have received him gladly. The perse- 
cution which ensued at this time, was first excited, as the historian ex- 
pressly states, by Jews from Asia Minor, 21:27. But it is unnecessary 
to dwell on this. At Ptolemais, 21:7, and at Cesarea, 21: 8 seq., he had 
warm friends; and at the latter place, he abode two whole years as a 
prisoner, before his removal to Rome. Were there no friends of his 
then in Palestine, among whom he could hope to find a listening ear ? 
No Christians, on whom he could hope that his arguments would make 


an impression? And after all, did he ever cease to speak to the Jews, 


to admonish them, to dispute with them, in order to vindicate the religion 
which he had embraced, because they were prejudiced against him ἢ 
How unlike himself, then, does the objection which we are considering 
represent Paul to be! He did not confer with flesh and blood; he believed 
that the armour in which he was clad, was “ mighty, through God, to the 
pulling down of strong holds.” 

(4) ‘But there is internal evidence, from the style of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and from circumstances mentioned in it, which render it im- 
possible to believe that Paul was the author of it.’ 

This objection is a very ancient one. It was felt, as we have seen, by 
Clement of Alexandria ; deeper still, by Origen ; and adverted to by Eu- 
sebius, and other fathers of the church. It would seem that there must be 
some real foundation for an objection, so long, so often, and so confidently 
urged. Late critics have attributed an irresistible power to it. Eichhorn 
and Bertholdt maintain, that it lies so upon the very face of the whole 
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epistle, that every reader must be impressed with it. So strong indeed 
are their impressions with respect to it, that they seem to require no oth- 
er argument, in order to satisfy them that Paul could not have written the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 

That there are cases, where the general character of the style of one 
piece, is so plainly different from that of another, as to leave no doubt on 
the mind of a discerning reader that both did not, nay even could not 
come from the same pen, certainly cannot be called in question. Who 
could ever attribute the epistles of John, to Paul, or to Peter, or to James ? 
But that there are other cases, where the characteristic marks are not so 
discernible, and about which there may be a great difference of feeling in 
respect to the style, is well known. For example; the book of Deuter- 
onomy is ascribed by one set of critics, of high acquisitions and refined 
taste, of great acuteness and discriminating judgment, to Moses as the au- 
thor, because it betrays every where, as they think, the most indubitable 
marks of his style and spirit. Another class of critics, equally eminent 
for literary acquisition and discrimination, confidently draw the conclu- 
sion, that Moses could not have been the author, from the feeling which 
they have, on reading it, that it is composed in a manner totally diverse 
from the style and spirit of Moses. 

Just such is the case, in regard to the speech of Elihu in the book of 
Job. One party reject it as spurious, because their critical taste leads 
them to do so; and another hold it to be genuine, for the like reason. 

Isaiah, too, has met with the same fate. The last 26 chapters are now 
familiarly called Pseudo-Isaiah, by one party of critics; while another 
strive to vindicate the whole book as genuine. 

Each party, in these cases, is confident and satisfied of the validity of 
their arguments. But what is the humble inquirer to do, in the midst of 
all these contests of taste and of opinion? How can he trust his feelings 
to decide, with confidence, in a case where the most acute and distin- 
guishing critics differ, in respect to the judgment that a critical.tact should 
give? He cannot do it with safety. In what way then shall one who 
examines for himself, be able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion ? 
My answer in all such cases would be, MAKE THE ACTUAL COMPARISON ; 
collate sentiment with sentiment, phrase with phrase, words with words. 
This is the kind of proof that is palpable, and is not left to the uncertain 
tenor of feeling, excited by mere insulated perusal; a feeling, which in 
cases where the composition read is in a foreign language, must be a very 
uncertain guide; and which even in our own vernacular language, not 
unfrequently misleads us. 

Origen, as he avers, found the thoughts of Paul in the epistle to the He- 
brews ; but the words, he thinks, are better Greek (ἑλληνικατερα) than the 
apostle wrote. He therefore resorts to the supposition, that a translator 
had given to it its present Greek costume, who had received the senti- 
ments from the mouth of Paul. But Eichhorn does not limit the differ- 
ence between the style of this epistle and those of Paul, to the quality of 
the Greek. “The manner of it,” says he, “is more tranquil and logical, 
than that in which Paul with his strong feelings could write. Every 
thing is arranged in the most exact order. The expression is well round- 
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ed, choice, and very clear in the representation which it makes. Paul is 
altogether different; he is unperiodical, involved, obscure, writes poor 
Greek, is given to rhapsody and aphorism, Einl. § 260.” Bertholdt has 
repeated the same sentiment, in almost the same words, in his Introduc- 
tion to this Epistle, § 646. Bleek (p. 324 seq.) has also contended for the 
same thing, so far as the collocation of words, the rounding off of peri- 
ods, fine rhythms, oratorical manner, and the avoidance of imperfect or 
suspended sentences, etc., are concerned ; but in regard to perspicuity, con- 
nection in the mode of representation, dialectical acuteness, and definite- 
ness of expression, he thinks Paul is superior to the writer of our epistle ; 
a very different representation indeed in these latter respects, from those 
of Eichhorn and Bertholdt. 

If I may be allowed to express my own feelings, after having for ma- 
ny years annually devoted myself to the explanation of this epistle, trans- 
lated it with all the care which I could bestow upon it, and minutely 
weighed every expression and word in it, { should say, that nothing could 
be more unfortunately chosen, than the epithet, “ruhig,” equable, tranquil, 
void of excitement, which two of these distin guished critics have applied to its 
style. I appeal to every man’s feelings who reads it, and ask, Are there 
in the whole book of God, any warnings so awful as those here, and ex- 
pressed with such mighty energy ? Are there any threats of punishment 
for unbelief, so tremendous and impassioned as those in this epistle ? 

Then, as to ‘ every thing being arranged in such exact order,’ as they 
aver, ‘conclusion following conclusion, all in the manner of a good rheto- 
rician ; the instances above produced in § 22. No. 2, and which might 
easily be increased, of enthymemes, and suspended construction, exactly 
in the manner of Paul, may help us to judge of this. Moreover, let any 
one make the attempt to translate this epistle into his own vernacular 
language, and he will then see whether all is so well-rounded and perspic- 
uous as these critics represent it to be. T find ellipsis as frequent here, 
as in Paul’s acknowledged writings. Any good translation that exhibits 
the supply of these ellipses, and marks them by the common mode in 
which they are printed, demonstrates this to the eye. Hebraism I find 
here, as well and as often as in Paul; see § 32. 

On the whole, however, I cannot but feel, in reading the epistle to the 
Hebrews, that the writer has reached the very summit of eloquence, and 
energy, and vivid representation, in many passages of his composition ; 
but Iam constrained to make a similar acknowledgment, in respect to 
many passages of the known epistles of Paul. I cannot perceive any 
striking diversity in regard to these characteristics, 

To what cause now can it be attributed, that feelings so very different 
in respect to the character of the style, should arise in the minds of men 
‘when they read the epistle in question? Two reasons for this, I appre- 
hend, may be given. The first and principal one is, that the main topics 
of this epistle are so diverse from those generally treated of in the ac- 
knowledged epistles of Paul, that they required, of course and from ne- 
cessity, a variety of words, phrases, and ideas, that either are not common, 
or are not at all to be found, in his other epistles. This I regard as chief- 
ly the ground of the judgment, which has so often been passed in respect 
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to dissimilarity of style. The other is, that one comes to the reading of 
this epistle, with his feelings impressed by the circumstance, that there is 
a want of direct evidence about the author ; and consequently so tuned, 
as to be strongly agitated by any thing, which may seem to increase or 
diminish the probability that Paul was the author of it. ‘That the doc- 
trinal views contained in this epistle, have made many willing to get rid 
of its canonical authority, if it could be done, is not by any means im- 
probable. After all, however, in a question where there is such a differ- 
ence of sentiment in regard to style, among those who are capable of 
judging, the appeal must be made, and can be made, only to actual com- 
parison. Such an appeal I have endeavoured to make above, in δὲ 23. 
24, To array mere feeling or apprehension arising from the perusal of the 
epistle, against actual comparison, can never be to judge by making use of 
the best means of judging. Origen’s authority, in this case, can not go far 
with any one who chooses to examine and decide for himself. Origen, 
with all his talents and learning, was far enough from being a Cicero or a 
Quinctilian, in respect to taste and nice discernment of difference of style. 
He makes assertions equally confident, in other cases, that will not bear 
the test of examination; and assertions too, that have respect to the. 
Greek language, his mother tongue. For example, he says that the want 
of the article before ϑεός, 'ἰπ John 1:1, proves that the writer cannot 
have meant to designate the supreme God by this word; thus intimating 
that the presence of the article is necessary whenever a writer means to 
designate the supreme God. But whether the supreme God be meant or 
not, can never be determined by such a rule ; for it is usual, in the Greek 
language, that the predicate of a proposition should be without the article, 
while the subject commonly has it. Morever, in the very same chapter, 
ϑεός stands without the article, in more than one instance, incontroverti- 
bly for the supreme God; e. g. in vs. 6, 12, 13,18. Whether Origen’s 
opinion, then, about the style of the epistle to the Hebrews, is well found- 
ed or not, is a proper subject of examination. 'The result of comparison 
has shewn, that in respect to sentiment, phraseology, and diction, our 
epistle is filled with the peculiarities of Paul. I doubt whether any one 
of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, compared with the others, will supply 
more, or more exact resemblances. It remains for those who follow the 
opinion of Origen, as to the style of our epistle, to point them out if they 
exist. 

I know, indeed, that no critic can be argued out of feelings of this sort 
in respect to style. But he may reasonably be called upon to state the 
ground of those feelings ; specially so, when he asserts, with a confidence 
which is intended to influence others, that the style of the epistle to the 
Hebrews cannot be Paul’s, 

(5) But Bertholdt has made the appeal to fact. He has produced words 
and expressions which, he says, ‘are not Pauline, and which serve satis- 
factorily to shew that Paul could not have written the epistle to the He- 
brews.’ I proceed to examine them. 

(a) ‘In Hebrews 13: 7, 17, 24, the word ἡγούμενοι is used for teachers ; 
Paul every where employs the word διδάσκαλοι for this purpose, p. 2937.’ 

The allegation thet Paul every where uses the word διδάσκαλοι to desig- 
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nate teachers, is far from being correct. He uses, besides this, the words 

πρεσβύτερος, 1 Tim. 5:1, 17, 19. Tit. 1:55; ἐπίσκοπος, Acts 20: 98, 

Phil. 1:1. 1 Tim. 3:2. Tit. 1:7; ποιμήν, Eph. 4: 11. Very natural 

for Paul it must have been, to apply a variety of appellations to Christian 

ministers, which would correspond with those applied to religious teach- 

ers in the Jewish synagogues. ‘These were 527», pastor, leader, guide, 

prefect ; 397273, leader, guide ; 442, ruler, prefect’; and HAEN, guide, di- 

rector. What could be more natural then, than for Paul, when writing . 
to Hebrews, to call the teachers in their churches ἡγούμενοι, which cor- 

responds quite well with all the above appellations that they had. been 

accustomed to give to their religious teachers ἢ. Besides, the argument of 
Bertholdt, if admitted, would prove too much. The same mode of rea- 

soning must lead us to conclude, that those epistles, in which Christian 

teachers are called ἐπέσχοποι, cannot be reckoned as Paul’s, because δι-- 

δάσκαλοι is not used instead of ἐπίσκοποι. The same may be said, in 

respect to the use of the words ποιμήν and πρεσβύτεροι. 'The consequence 

would be, that several of Paul’s now acknowledged epistles could not be 

ascribed to him. But who that knows the variety of appellations which 

were employed to designate teachers in the Jewish synagogues, can at- 

tribute any critical weight to the fact, that such a variety of Greek terms 

is used, corresponding with the Hebrew. appellations that were familiar 

to those whom our author addressed ? And of all these Greek names of 
pastors, certainly none better corresponds with the Hebrew ones, than 

the word ἡγούμενον employed in our epistle. 

It may be added too, that Paul employed a term here which was not 
at all unique ; for the same appellation is given to teachers in Luke 22: 
26. Acts 14: 12. 15:22. And besides all this, ἡγούμενον is used for 
teachers only three times in the whole epistle to the Hebrews, viz. 13: 7, 
17, 24, all in the concluding part of the epistle, and all standing so con- 
nected together, that the name once employed, would almost of course be 
repeated in the other instances. 

(Ὁ) ‘In the epistle to the Hebrews, κατέχειν βεβαίαν is used for holding 
JSast, Heb. 3: 6,14; and κατέχειν ἀκλινῆ, in Heb. 10: 23; while Paul uses 
only κατέχειν sianrdy, 1 Cor. 11:2. 15:2. 1 Thess. 5: 21, 

On examination, I find the verb κατέχω, in the sense of holding fast, 
carefully retaining, to be exclusively Pauline. This word, then, affords 
an argument to establish a conclusion, which is the very reverse of that 
for which it is adduced by Bertholdt. The addition of βεβαίαν or ἀκλινῆ 
is evidently for the purpose merely of intensity; just as we may join an 
adverb to a verb for this purpose, or we may refrain from the use of it, 
and still employ the same verb simply in the same sense. What could 
be more natural, now, than for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
to employ words of intensity, while in the state of strongly excited feeling 
in which he wrote ? 

(c) ‘In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find εἰς τὸ διηνεχές, 7: 8, and εἰς 
τὸ παντελές, 7: 25, used to designate the idea of Sorever ; ; while Paul al- 
Ways USeS εἰς TOUS αἰῶγας.᾽ 

Our author also employs αἰών, in the epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than nine times in the like way ; viz. 1: 8. 5:6, 6: 20. 7: 17, 21, 24, 28. 
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13: 8, 21; while διηνεκὲς is employed only four times, viz. 7: 3. 10: 1, 12, 
14, Is it a matter of wonder, that he should sometimes employ other 
words than αἰών, which were synonymous; specially, if those words be- 
longed both to common and to Hebrew Greek? Such is the fact, in 
respect to both the words in question. Ζίνηνεχὲς is used by Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 1: 19; by Appian, Bell. Civ. I. p. 682; Heliod. Ethiop. I. p. 25. Lu- 
cian, V. H. I. 19; by Symmachus, translator of the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Greek, Ps. 48: 15. JZavtedés is used by Aelian, VII. 2. XII. 20; by 
Josephus, Antiq. VI, 2, 3; and by Luke, 13, 11; and in our epistle, once 
only, viz. in 7: 25. But whether the sense of the word παντελές in Heb. 
7: 25 is forever, may be doubted. Its etymology would lead to the sense 
of prorsus, omnino, i.e. entirely, altogether, thoroughly ; and so many eritics 
have construed it. Such is clearly the meaning of παντελῶς ; 6. g. Jos. 
Antiq. ΓΝ. 6.5. 2 Macc. 3: 12,31. 7: 40; and so Bretschneider construes 
sig τὸ παντελὲς in Heb. 7: 25, in his recent lexicon. But supposing it does 
mean forever, in the case before us, can the argument, derived from the 
employment of such synonymes as belong to common and to Hebrew 
Greek together with εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας, be of any validity to show that Paul 
could not have written our epistle ? 

(d) ‘ Aiwyec, in the sense of universe, is used only in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, 1: 2. 11:13. Paul employs other terms to designate the same 
idea, such as τὰ πᾶντα, etc.’ 

Paul, in the phrase τῷ βασιλεῖ τῶν αἰωνῶν, 1 'Tim. 1: 17, has employed 
the word in the same sense as that in which it is used in the epistle to the 
Hebrews ; and as the use of the word αἰών, in such a sense, is limited to 
Paul and to our epistle, (so far as the New Testament is concerned), if it 
proves any thing, it would seem to prove the very reverse of what Ber- 
~ tholdt has adduced it to establish. 

(e) ‘The word πίστις ts always used by Paul, in the restricted sense of 
πίστις sig ᾿Ιησοῦν Χριστόν; in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is employed 
in a much wider latitude.’ 3 

So Bertholdt, p. 2939; and to the same purpose, Eichhorn, Einleit. p. 
462. This objection has been repeated, greatly magnified, and dwelt up- 
on, by Schulz, Brief an die Hebrier. p. 112 seq.; and by Seyffarth, de 
Kpist. ad Heb. indole, ὁ 33. These latter writers represent πίστις, when 
used by Paul, as always having reference to Christ or the Christian reli- 
gion as such; whereas πέστις in our epistle relates, they aver, only to God 
or to things future, and means a firm confidence in the declarations of 
God respecting them ; a sense in which, as they think, Paul never employs 
the word. With some modifications, and less confidently, Bleek has re- 
cently urged the like views, I. p. 310 seq. 

I have united the objections and views of these writers under one 
head, in order to save the repetition of this subject. It deserves an atten- 
tive consideration. 

There can be no doubt that Paul, in a multitude of cases, employs πίέσ- 
τις to designate belief in Christ as our Saviour and Redeemer. He often 
employs it to designate that state of mind which trusts in his propitiatory 
sacrifice or blood as the means of salvation, in opposition to any trust or 
confidence in our own merit as the ground of acceptance, But to aver 
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that the author of our epistle does not disclose similar views, in regard to 
the nature or importance of faith or belief in Christ, seems to be quite con- 
trary to the whole tenor of the epistle. What is the object of the whole ἢ 
Plainly to prevent apostasy, i.e. renunciation of belief in Christ. But 
why is such a renunciation criminal and dangerous? Because Christ is of 
infinite dignity, and because when belief in the efficacy of his atoning 
blood is renounced, “there remaineth no further sacrifice for sin.’ To 
what purpose is the awful example of the effects of uhbelief proposed in 
chapter 111., except to warn the Hebrews against renouncing belief in 
Christ? To what purpose are the parallels drawn in chapters 11—x., 
between Christ and Moses, Christ and Melchizedek, between the great 
high priest of the Christian religion and the Jewish priests, between the 
sacrifice offered by the former and the sacrifices made by the latter, but for 
the sake of warning the Hebrews against renouncing their faith in Christ ? 
Plainly for no other purpose. ΑἹ] the warnings, reproofs, and tremendous 
denunciations of the epistle, converge to the same point; they all have a 
bearing upon the same specific object. 

In respect to the allegation that faith, in our epistle, is employed to de- 
note belief or confidence in the declarations of God, specially with regard 
to the objects of a future world; this is true. But it is true also, that 
Paul in his acknowledged epistles employs it in a similar manner; e. g. 
in Rom. 4: 17—23, Paul represents Abraham, under the most unpromising 
circumstances, as believing that God would raise up from him, already 
ψεγεχρωμένον, A humerous progeny. This belief he represents as an act of 
faith, ἐπίστευσε---μὴ ἀσϑηνήσας τῇ πίστει---οὐ διεκρίϑη τῇ ἀπιστίᾳ---πληρο- 
φορηϑ εἰς---ἐλογίσϑη τῷ ᾿Αβραὰμ [ἡ πίστις] εἰς δικαιοσύνην. On the other 
hand, our epistle (11: 8 seq.) represents Abraham as going out from his 
country, and sojourning in a strange land, πίστει. By faith also he ob- 
tained a son, even when he was γεγεχρωμένος (11: 12), from whom a nu- 
merous progeny was to spring. Both these accounts characterize this 
whole transaction in the same way. Both describe the same acts as 
being faith on the part of Abraham. Both describe his physical state by 
calling him γεγεχρωμένον. Both treat the whole transaction as a rare 
instance of the power of faith, and appeal to it as an example most wor- 
thy of imitation. Surely here is something different from discrepancy of 
views in these writers. Is there not a coincidence which is altogether 
striking, both in the manner and even diction of the epistles ? 

But there are other circumstances in the account of Abraham, which 
deserve distinct notice. Paul, in Rom. 4: 17 seq., represents Abraham 
as believing the divine assurance that he should become the father of 
many nations; the assurance of that God, ‘who restoreth the dead to life, 
and calleth things that are not into being.’ In this expression the apostle 
evidently refers to the belief which Abraham entertained, that, in case he 
offered up Isaac as a sacrifice, God could and would raise him from the 
dead, or call another son into being from whom a numerous progeny should 
descend. So in Heb. 11: 17 seq., the writer represents Abraham as offer- 
ing up Isaac, in faith that God would be able to raise him from the dead, 
from whence, as it were, he did obtain him, i.e. Isaac sprung up from 
one apparently vevsxewuévoc, v. 12. In both cases the writers have char- 
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acterized the state of Abraham’s mind on this occasion, by representing it 
as faith, ἐπίστευσε, πίστει. In both they disclose the same specific 
views of the point on which the faith of Abraham rested, and they charac- 
terize it in the same way. Is not here'a minute coincidence of thought, 
expression, and manner of representing faith, which creates strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the opinion, that the writer in both cases was the 
same person ἢ 

Again ; in Heb. x1. Noah is represented as divinely admonished re- 
specting future occurrences, and as preparing an ark for his safety in 
consequence of his faith in the admonition which he had received. 'The 
writer then proceeds to say, that by this act he became an heir τῆς κατὰ 
πίστιν δικαιοσύνης, of that justification which is by faith ; the very expres- 
sion and the very idea which Paul so often repeats in his acknowledged 
epistles, viz. those to the Romans and Galatians, What other writer of 
the New Testament, except Paul, has employed such an expression ? 

It is true, indeed, that the author of our epistle does represent faith, in 
Heb. x1., as confidence in the declarations of God respecting future things. 
But it is equally true, that this was the view of it which he was naturally 
led to present, from the circumstances of the case before him. His ap- 
peal was to the worthies of former days, as examples of belief. Belief in 
what? Not in Christianity surely, which had not then been revealed. 
Could the writer, when characterizing the actual nature of their faith, 
represent it as a belief in that which was not yet disclosed to them ? 
Surely not; but he must represent it, and does represent it, as a belief in 
what God had disclosed to them. The nature of the case rendered it im- 
possible, that their faith should be represented in any other light than this. 

Just so Paul, in Rom. 1v., represents the faith of Abraham as justifying 
faith, and appeals to it in proof of the fact, that faith is a means of justi- 
fication. Yet not a word is said there of Abraham’s belief in Christ. In 
what respect does this case differ from that of all the examples cited in 
Heb. x1.? Rather, is there not a sameness of principle in the two instances 
of faith? Both respect future things depending on the promise of God ; 
neither have any special reference to Christ. 

The truth is, that faith, in its generic nature, is belief or confidence in 
the promises or revelations of God. Now whether these respect things 
future, things of another world, or things past, or the nature, character, 
offices, and work of the Messiah, faith receives them all. Faith, there- 
fore, in the ancients, who gave entire credit to what was revealed to them, 
was the same principle as faith in him who believes in Christ, because 
Christ is proposed to him. Circumstances only make an apparent dif- 
ference in the case. The disposition is always the same. 

That Paul thought thus of this subject, is clear enough from the example 
of Abraham, which he cites as a signal instance of justifying faith in Rom. 
tv. But besides this, we have other proof that Paul has not always re- 
presented faith as having reference only to Christ. He has also repre- 
sented it as it commonly appears in our epistle. So 2 Cor. 5:7, We walk 
by faith and not by sight, i.e. we live as those who confide or believe in 
the realities of a future world, not like those who regard only visible ob- 
jects. So too in 1 Cor. 13:18. In 1 Thess. 1:8, we have ἢ πίστις ὑμῶν 
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ἡ πρὸς τὸν ϑεόν ; 1 Cor. 12:9, πίστις ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύματι. So in 1 Cor. 
13:2. 2 Cor. 4:13. Eph. 6:16. 1 Thess. 5: 8, and in many other pas- 
sages, faith has a variety of meanings, and is not limited to belief in Christ 
only. Iam unable to see, therefore, why this argument should be so 
strenuously urged as it is by Schulz and others, and relied upon as so 
decisive. 1 can see no other difference between the faith of our epistle, 
and that which the writings of Paul present, than what the nature of the 
examples to which our author appealed necessarily requires. When 
Paul makes a like appeal, he treats the subject in the same way ; e. g. in 
Rom. tv. And nothing can be farther from correctness than to aver, that 
Paul always employs πέστις in the sense of Christianity, or believing on Christ. 
Merely opening a Greek lexicon or concordance at the word πίστις, is 
ample refutation of this assertion. Paul employs the word in all the lati- 
tude which is elsewhere given it in the New Testament; and that em- 
braces a great variety of specific significations, nearly all of which range 
themselves under the general idea of confidence in the divine declarations. 

That it is the great object of our epistle to inculcate belief in Christ, 
and to warn the Hebrews against unbelief, I suppose will not be denied. 
What foundation, then, can Schulz have for saying, that “the Pauline 
idea of belief is altogether foreign to this writer?” Above all how could 
he add, that “a sentence like the Pauline one, 0 οὐκ ἐκ πίστεως ἁμαρτία ἐστί, 
would sound strange enough in the epistle to the Hebrews?” Yet strange 
as it may seem, in Heb. 11:6 we have χωρὶς δὲ πίστεως ἀδύνατον εὔαρεσ- 
τῆσαι [Feo]. 

On the whole, the representation of faith in our epistle, as it respects 
the case of Abraham and Noah, is not only exactly the same as that made 
by Paul, but in the mode of representation are actually found such strong 
resemblances, as to afford no inconsiderable ground for supposing that 
the writer of both must have been the same person. 

() ““Σαρκικός, in the sense of transient, temporary, is used only in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, 7: 167 

But first, this is a disputed reading. Not to rely on this however, 
σαρκικός is used by Paul in the sense of weak, imperfect, e. g. 2 Cor. 10: 


4; a sense substantially the same with the one demanded here. Bret- 


ἈΝ 


schneider renders it, in Heb. 7 : 16, ad naturam animalem spectans ; which 
is a usual sense, but not admissible here, on account of the antithesis 
ζωῆς ἀκαταλύτου. Let it be then a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον as to sense here, are 
there not such in nearly all of Paul’s epistles? E. g. ἐξουσία, 1 Cor. 11: 
10, in the sense of veil ; in 1 Cor. 9: 12, in the sense of property ; and so 
of many other words. 

(5) ‘The phrase οἰκουμένη μέλλουσα, for the Christian dispensation, Heb. 
2:5, is no where found in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, in which he al- 
ways employs αἰὼν μέλλων. 

But are not οἰκουμένη and αἰών employed as 9 ynonymes in the New Tes- 
tament? Both correspond to the Heb. nA». Besides, in Heb. 6: 5 this 
very phrase, αἰὼν μέλλων, is once employed by the writer in the sense of 
Christian dispensation ; and οἰκουμένη μέλλουσα is used but once in our 
epistle, viz. in Heb.2: 5. Must the same writer always employ the very 
same phraseology, when he has a choice of synonymous words ? Besides, 
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it is not true that Paul uses the phrase αἰὼν μέλλων for the Christian dis- 
pensation. Once only does he employ this phrase, viz.\in Eph. 1: 21, 
and then simply in the sense of future world. 

(h) ‘ But where is Christ called a high priest and an apostle, except in 
Heb. 3:1? It cannot be imagined, that the reverence which the apostles 
bore to their master, would permit them to call him an apostle.’ 

As to the appellation ἀρχιερεύς, nothing could be more natural than for 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to apply this to Christ. He la- 
bours to prove that Christianity has a preference over Judaism in all re- 
spects ; and consequently, that it has a high priest exalted above the Jew- 
ish one. How could the writer avoid calling Christ a high priest? If 
Paul has no where done this in his acknowledged epistles, it may be for 
the obvious reason, that he has no where drawn such a comparison in 
them. 

In respect to ἀπόστολος, ὟΥ οἰδτοίη has shewn (on John 9: 7), that one of 
the names which the Jews applied to their expected Messiah, was πῶ, 
i.e. sent, i. ᾳ. ἀπεσταλμένος, ἀπόστολος, apostle. Besides, a common name 
of a prefect of the Jewish synagogue, was ADL MSW, ἀπόστολος τῆς 
ἐχχλησίας ; in the Apocalypse, ἄγγελος τῆς éxxdnoias. Now the object of 
the writer in Heb. 3: 1 seq., is to compare Christ as appointed over the 
household of God, with Moses in a similar office. Since then Mw 
meant curator aedis sacrae, aedituus, and such an office was the very ob- 
ject of comparison, nothing can be more natural than that our author 
should name Christ M7%>W, i. 6. ἀπόστολος. See Comm. on Heb. 3: 1. 
And why should it be considered as incompatible with that reverence 
which Paul had for Christ, that he should call him ἀπόστολος: The 
same Paul, in Rom, 15: 8, calls Jesus Christ διάκονον τῆς περιτομῆς. Is 
διάκονος a more honorable appellation than ἀπόστολος Or because Paul 
calls Christ διάκονος in this case, are we to draw the inference, that he 
did not write the epistle to the Romans, since this word is no where else 
applied by him in this manner? Such a conclusion would be of the 
same nature and of the same validity, as that which Bertholdt has drawn 
from the use of ἀπόστολος and ἀρχιερεύς in the epistle to the Hebrews. 


Thus much for words and phrases. Bertholdt next brings forward sen- 
timents in the epistle to the Hebrews, which, he says are diverse from 
Paul’s, if not in opposition to them. 

(1) ‘In Heb. 10: 25 seq. the speedy coming of Christ is mentioned ; 
and so it is often by Paul. But in the epistle to the Hebrews it is evi- 
dently a moral coming, a moral change ; whereas Paul every where speaks 
of it as an actual, visible coming of Christ.’ 

This difficulty depends entirely upon the writer’s exegesis. Whatever 
the nature of the coming of Christ may be, I venture to say, it is palpably 
represented in the same manner in the epistle to the Hebrews and in the 
epistles of Paul. Indeed, so far has the representation in the epistle to 
the Hebrews appeared to some from being plainly a moral one, that a 
portion of the most distinguished commentators have understood it as 
having respect to the natural changes that are to take place, when Christ 
shall come at the end of the world. So Storr; and others also, both be- 
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fore and after him. Paul surely says little or nothing, which more cer- 
tainly designates the actual, visible coming of Christ, than this epistle. 
Comp. 1 Cor. 4: 5, 6. Phil. 1:10, 4:5. 1 Thess. 3:15. 5:1—6. 5: 23, 
1 Tim. 6: 183—16. Tit. 2: 11—13. Compare also with. these representa- 
tions, 2 Thess. 2: 1—10, where Paul explains his views in respect to the 
coming of Christ. Indeed, so much alike is the representation of this 
subject, in the epistle to the Hebrews and in Paul’s epistles, that many 
critics have used this very circumstance as a proof that the author of both 
must have been the same person; an argument not valid, however, be- 
cause the same representation is common to other writers of the New 
Testament. Still, the mention of this serves to show, that the exegesis of 
Bertholdt, in this case, is not to be relied on with such confidence as he 
places in it. 

(2) “According to the epistle to the Hebrews, the propitiatory office of 
Christ continues forever in the heavenly world, 7: 24 seq. ; whereas Paul, 
on the contrary, considers the atonement for men as already completed by 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, Rom. 4: 25,’ 

This argument is surely not well chosen. The author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews says, in so many words, that the high priest of Christianity 
had no daily necessity, like the Jewish priests, to make offerings first for 
his own transgressions and then for those of the people ; “ for this he did 
once for all, when he made an offering of himself, 7:27.” And again ; 
“Nor had he need often to repeat the sacrifice of himself, (as the high 
priest yearly enters into the holy place with blood not his own); for then 
he must have suffered often since the foundation of the world ; but now 
in this last age, he has appeared once for all, to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of himself. And as all men die, once for all, and then go to the judg- 
ment; so Christ was offered up, once for all, to take away the sins of 
many ; and when he shall make his second appearance, it will not be to 
atone for sin, but to bestow salvation on those who look for him, 9: 25— 
28.” How can words make it more certain, that the author of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews considered the propitiation or atonement as entirely 
completed by the death of Christ ? | 

It is true, indeed, that the same author also represents Christ as for- 
ever living, and exercising the duties of his office as an intercessor (or 
helper) for the saints, before God: “He, because he continueth forever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood ; whence he is able to save to the utter- 
most those who come unto God through him, since he ever lives to in- 
tercede for (ἐντυγχάνειν to help) them, 7: 24, 95. With which agrees 
another representation, in 9: 24; ‘Christ has entered into heaven itself, 
henceforth to appear before God for us.” But are these sentiments for- 
eign to Paul, as Bertholdt alleges? “ Who shall accuse the elect of 
God ?—God acquits them. Who shall pass sentence of condemnation 
upon them? Jt is Christ, who died for them ; rather, who is risen again, 
who is at the right hand of God, and who intercedes for (ἐντυγχάνει) 
them, Rom. 8: 33.” Here is not only the very same idea as in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, but even the very same term (ἐντυγχάνει) is used in 
both. Instead then of affording any evidence against the opinion that 
Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, the point in question affords evi- 
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dence in favour of it. Paul, and Paul only, of all the apostolic authors, 
has presented the idea of the intercesston of Christ in the heavenly world. 
To say the least, the whole mode of representing this subject is Pauline. 
The only difference between the epistle to the Romans and the epistle to 
the Hebrews, is, that in the latter case, the nature of the argument which 
the writer had employed, required him to represent Christ as performing 
the functions of a priest in the heavenly world. But it is plainly the in- 
tercessory function which he is represented as continuing there to per- 
form, in the passages which I have cited. 

(3) ‘ The doctrine respecting the Logos, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is of Alexandrine hue, and evidently resembles that of John, and not of 
Paul. E.g.the divine Logos (λόγος ϑεοῦ) is quick and powerful, ete., 
4: 12,13; also, Christ is a priest χατὰ δύναμιν ζωῆς ἀκαταλύτου, 3: 16. 
So too, when Christ is represented as making an offering διὰ πνεύματος 
αἰωνίου 9: 14, this, as well as the other cases, coincides with the views and 
representations of John, and not of Paul.’ 

If now a critic will do such violence to the laws of exegesis, as to con- 
strue these passages so as to make them have respect to the doctrine of 
the Logos, the best way to answer him would be to show that his princi- 
ples of interpretation are without any good foundation. I cannot turn 
aside to do this here, as it more properly belongs to the exegesis of the 
epistle. I shall content myself with merely observing, that one of the 
last ideas which can well be deduced from the passage respecting the 
λόγος ϑεοῦ just referred to, is that which Bertholdt has deduced from it. 
His deduction does equal violence to the context, and to the whole strain 
of reasoning in our epistle. And where does John speak of Christ’s eter- 
nal priesthood, or of his offering made in heaven διὰ πγεύματος αἰωνίου 2 
And what resemblance have his writings to our epistle in this respect ? 

At the conclusion of the arguments which I have now reviewed, Ber- 
tholdt adds, ‘ With such real discrepancies between the epistle to the He- 
brews and those of Paul, it is impossible that identity of authorship should 
exist, p. 2943.” 

If indeed the discrepancies were made out as clearly as Bertholdt sup- 
poses them to be, there might be some difficulty in supposing identity of 
authorship; at least we could not suppose this, without at the same time 
conceding that the writer was at variance in some measure with himself. 
But the conclusion which Bertholdt here draws, of course depends en- 
tirely on the fact, that all his allegations in respect to discrepancies of 
style and sentiment are well supported. Whether this be so, must now 
be left to the reader to judge. 

But there are other recent writers, who remain to be examined, that 
have gone into the subject under discussion much more. thoroughly and 
copiously than Bertholdt. I refer in particular to Dr. Schulz of Breslau, 
in the introduction to his Translation of the epistle to the Hebrews, with 
brief notes, published A. 1). 1818; and to Seyffarth, in his tract De Episto- 
lae ad Heb. indole maxtme peculiari. This last work especially has been 
spoken of with strong commendation by many critics; and Heinrichs, 
who in the first edition of his Commentary on the Hebrews defended the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, has, in the second edition of the same, de- 
clared himself a convert to the side of those who disclaim Paul as the 
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author; attributing his conviction principally to the essay of Seyffarth 
just mentioned. As these works are late critical attempts to discuss at 
length the question under examination, and as they have manifestly had 
no small degree of influence upon the views of most of the continental 
critics of the present time, a particular examination of them becomes ne- 
cessary. 


§ 27. Objections of Schulz considered. 


That Dr. Schulz is a man entitled to high respect for acuteness and 
strength of intellectual power, is sufficiently manifest, from his work on 
the Sacrament, entitled Die christl. Lehre vom heil. Abendmahle, nach dem 
Grundterte des N. Testaments, A. D. 1824; a work which, from the talent 
it developes and the discussion that it has excited, bids fair perhaps to 
bring this long controverted subject to some close, in the Lutheran church. 
His acquisitions of a philological nature are such, also, that great expecta- 
tions were excited among not a few in Germany, (if the Reviews are to be 
credited), when it was announced that Dr. Schulz’s commentary on our 
epistle was about to appear. I make these remarks principally to show, 
that a particular attention to his work is not only allowable on the present 
occasion, but really necessary, if one would even seem to preserve the at- 
titude of impartiality. 

Nearly the whole Introduction of Schulz is devoted to the consideration 
of the question, Who was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews? or 
rather, to showing that Paul was not the author, pp. 1—158. Previously to 
writing this, the author had been engaged in controversy on the subject, 
with his colleague Scheibel. The whole work bears the appearance of a 
heated, if not an exasperated, state of mind ; and while it discloses some 
vivid thoughts and pungent considerations, it also discloses some adventur- 
ous remarks and extravagant criticisms ; to which the sequel of this ex- 
amination will bear testimony. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to the examination of Meyer’s Essay, 
on the internal grounds for supposing that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written by Paul.* This examination proffers some remarks worthy of 
consideration, and which may serve to shew that Meyer, in some cases, 
has pushed his comparisons too far. It is not to my purpose, however, 
to review this; as the subject has already been presented above, in § 21. 
My only object is, to select from Schulz such arguments against the Pau- 
line origin of our epistle, as have not already been examined, in order that 
the reader may obtain a full view of our subject. These arguments I 
shall now subjoin, with such remarks upon each as the nature of the 
case may seem to require. 

(1) ‘It is incomprehensible, and indeed quite impossible, that, if Paul 
wrote this epistle, early Christian antiquity should have been so doubtful 
about it, and the opiate itself have been received by the church so late 
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and with so much difficulty ; and after all, received only by some, and 
not at all by the generality of Christians. Such a fate did no other book 
of the New Testament meet with ; not even the epistles which are ad- 
dressed to individual persons, p. 58.’ 

This objection borrows all its importance, from assuming the fact that 
our epistle was early and generally doubted in the churches, and at last 
but partially and doubtingly received. Whether Schulz had any good 
right to assume such a fact, must be left to the judgment of those who 
have read and weighed with impartiality the historical evidence already 
laid before them. Jt is unnecessary to retrace the ground here, which 
has once been passed over. ‘The state of facts is far enough from shew- 
ing that all early Christians were doubtful about this epistle; nor can it 
be rendered probable in any way, that doubts about it at any period had 
their origin in an ancient tradition that the epistle was not written by 
Paul. The doubts suggested are either merely of a critical nature; or 
else they are such as would seem to have originated in doctrinal opinions 
that are apparently thwarted by our epistle. 

Nor is it correct to say, that other parts of the New Testament were 
not early doubted by some churches; nay, some of it was doubted by 
many. Witness the fact, that Eusebius (Ecc. Hist. III. 25) classes among 
the ἀντιλεγόμενοι, James, Jude, 2 Pet., 2 John, and 3 John. Witness the 
fact, that the old Syriac version (Peshito) does not comprise either of 
these epistles, that of James excepted. Who, that is acquainted with the 
early state of criticism and the history of our canon, does not know that 
the ancient churches were not, for a long time, agreed in respect to all 
these epistles? Yet neither Schulz, nor any considerate critic, would 
decide that these books were spurious, because doubts had been raised 
respecting them. Are not the gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John 
doubted, and called in question by some learned critics even at the pres- 
ent time? Shall they be given up, because they are called in question ἢ 

(2) ‘The epistle to the Hebrews is altogether unique so much so, that 
no other writer of the New Testament could have produced it. Every 
one who can comprehend peculiarities, and is able to distinguish them, 
must acknowledge this to be so. Nothing more than this fact needs to be 
considered, in order to decide the matter, p. 59.’ 

If the writer here means that the style is unique, then I must refer to 
the evidences of the contrary in the preceding pages. If he means that 
the selection of particular words is unique, this is to be hereafter considered, 
when the selection which Dr. Schulz has made, comes to be examined. 
If he means that the matter is sui generis, I readily accede ; but I demur 
to the allegation. Must Paul always write on one and the same subject, 
to all the churches? Were their circumstances and wants all just the 
same? E.g. is the first epistle to the Corinthians just like that to the 
Romans, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, etc.? Surely none of 
the others has much resemblance to it, in respect to the matters treated 
of. Does it then follow that this epistle is spurious, because the subjects 
of it are sui generis? And is it any better evidence that the epistle to the 
Hebrews does not belong to Paul, because the subjects of which it treats 
are peculiar? When we can prove that the wants of all churches are 
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one and the same; and that an apostle who addresses them can write, or 
ought to write, only upon one subject, and in one way; then, and not till 


then, can this argument of Schulz have any weight in deciding the ques- | 


tion before us. 

(3) ‘The Hebrews addressed in this epistle are of a peculiar class. 
They seem to have regarded themselves as a species of ilwminati, elect, 
and favorites of heaven; as animated by the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
them; they are represented as despising the world, as inclined to mystical 
and allegorical views, as aiming at the acquisition of unearthly objects, 
etc. The epistle wins much for its exegesis by such a supposition, p. 
67 seq.’ 

But supposing now all this to be correct, (which it would be difficult 
enough satisfactorily to prove), how would it show that Paul did not write 
our epistle to them? And surely, if the Hebrews had such views of 
themselves, what the apostle says in chapter v. v1., and in some other 
places, was well adapted to humble them and bring them to sober con- 
sideration. ᾿ 

The proof on which Dr. Schulz relies for the establishment of his asser- 
tion, is drawn from the use, by the writer of our epistle, of such terms as 
ἅγιοι, φωτισϑέντες, τέλειοι, ἀγιαζόμενοι, λάος τοῦ ϑεοῦ, etc. But these are 
terms applied to Christians every where in the New Testament; and to 
the use of them nothing peculiar in our epistle can be justly attributed. 

(4) ‘The author of this epistle was a Judaizing Christian, who grants 
that Judaism is still to continue, yea to have a perpetual duration. Nota 
trace of any thing is to be found, which intimates an equal participation 
in the privileges of the gospel by Jews and Gentiles, pp. 74. 80.’ 

The first of these allegations is, so far as I know, altogether new. 
Nothing more need be said in respect to it, than to refer the reader to 
chapters vui—x., for most ample and satisfactory confutation. I had 
ever thought, before reading Dr. Schulz, that the writer of our epistle was 
the last of men who could be justly accused of Judaizing. If his views 
do not agree with those of Paul, in respect to this matter, | am unable to 
see how language could express them. 

In regard to the second allegation it is sufficient to say, that the object 
of the writer did not lead him to treat of the subject to which it relates. 
Are there not other epistles of Paul, which do not bring this subject to 
view? And must a writer always repeat the same topics? In what 
part of the first epistle to the Corinthians does Paul treat of the equal 
participation of the Jews and Gentiles in the privileges of the gospel, and 
maintain the equal right of the latter; as he does in the epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians? And is it not enough to say, that he did not do 
this because the occasion did not demand it ? 

(5) ‘But Christ, in our epistle, appears every where as the Son of God, 
as apostle, and high priest. Where is he so represented by Paul, p. 
81 seq.’ 

In regard to the appellation Son of God, it is often enough given to 
Christ by Paul. In respect to ἀπόστολος and ἀρχιερεύς, he is not so called, 
indeed, by the apostle in his acknowledged epistles. The only reason 
why the writer of our epistle calls him so, is obviously one drawn from 
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the nature my the comparison » nleteeinl between him and sationtsi anda be- 
tween bim and the Jewish high priest. The nature of the composition 
and the object of the writer rendered this unavoidable. In the acknow- 
ledged epistles of Paul, no such occasion is presented of using the appel- 
lations in question. 

(6) ‘The design of the writer is hortatory. The motives which he 
urges to continue steadfast in the Christian belief, and in the practice of 
Christian virtue, are drawn, (1) From the great dignity of the Messiah. 
_ (2) From the danger to which apostasy would expose them. This dan- 
ger is augmented by the consideration, that the end of the world is near at 
hand, p.86 seq. Storr and others, who differ in their exegesis of passages 
which declare this, scarcely deserve contradiction, p. 91,’ 

The whole force of this rests, of course, upon the correctness of © 
Schulz’s exegesis. From his views of such passages as 10: 36 seq. and 
12: 26 seq., I feel myself compelled entirely to dissent. But even if they 
be allowed, I see not how they can establish the fact that Paul did not 
write our epistle, provided we stand upon the same ground with Schulz. 
He will not deny that Paul had exalted views of the dignity of the Sa- 
viour, and of the obligation of Christians to continue steadfast in their 
acknowledgment of him. He believes, too, that Paul expected the end of 
the world to be actually near at hand. What is there then in the senti- 
ments of our epistle, inconsistent with these views of Paul as understood 
by him ? 

(7) ‘Our author says nothing of Christ as judge of the world, but uni- 
formly attributes judgment to God. Nor does he say a word of Hades, 
Gehenna, Satan (excepting in 2: 14, 15), the resurrection of the dead, and 
generally of the closing scene of al] things; of which matters Paul treats 
so copiously, p. 95 seq.’ 

But surely the final close or destruction of all material things, is suffi- 
ciently intimated in 1: 10 seq.; future punishment in 4: 11 seq. 6: 4 seq. 
10: 26 seq. 12:29. In fact; where is there any thing in all the Bible, on the 
subject of future punishment, more awful and severe than these passages ὃ 
That the names Hades and Gehenna do not occur in our epistle, would be 
a singular argument to prove that Paul did not write it. Where in all 
the acknowledged epistles of Paul, is either of these words to be found, 
excepting in one solitary quotation in 1 Cor. 15: 55, which exhibits dng? 
As to Satan, this appellation does not indeed occur; yet its equivalent 
διάβολος occurs, in 2:14. But the word Satan does not occur in the 
epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 2 Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon; are these epistles therefore spurious 2 

In regard to the resurrection of the dead, it is sufficient to refer to 6: 2, 
and to what is implied in 12: 22 seq. The passage in 11: 35 has refer- 
ence to a resurrection different from the one now in question. 

That the writer of our epistle did not make frequent mention of these 
topics, is easily accounted for on the ground that he was more immedi- 
ately occupied with other ones. Are there not several of Paul’s acknow- 
ledged epistles, which omit the same topics? But who will undertake to 
prove from this, that they are spurious ? 

(8) ‘But not a word of Christ’s resurrection ; a theme on which Paul 
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every where descants, p. 97. Bleek also avers, in respect to this, that 
‘Paul seldom mentions the death of Christ, without at the same time 
mentioning his resurrection, p. 308. But on the whole, he lays less stress 
upon the omission of this last topic in our epistle than Schulz does. 

In respect to this subject it may be said, in the first place, that the 
representation of Bleek is an extravagant one, as it regards the topic of 
the resurrection of Christ. Where in all his epistles has Paul given this 
topic such remarkable prominency, except in 1 Cor. xv.? Often as the 
apostle mentions the death of Christ in his second epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, where has he insisted on his resurrection? Where is it in the epis- 
tle to the Galatians? Where is it made prominent in the epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 'Ti- 
tus? Assertions at hazard, on such a topic, should not be made; and 
one must not expect to find credit for them, among those who investigate 
for themselves. 

Besides, what does Heb, 13: 20 mean? And what is implied in 8: 1. 
1:3. 10: 12, 12:2. 2:9. 5:7—9? Are there not several epistles of 
Paul, where this subject is less frequently alluded to, or implied, than in 
our epistle ? 

(9) ‘If Paul did not become wholly unlike himself and change his very 
nature, he could not have written the epistle to the Hebrews ; which not 
only contains ideas foreign to his, but opposed to his, p. 101.’ 

This is assertion, not argument. 'The only way to convince those who 
differ in opinion from us, is to offer arguments for what we avouch ; not 
merely to assume or assert it to be true. 

(10) ‘The grand point of Paul’s doctrines is, that Christ is the Saviour 
of all; that he died or made atonement for all. There is nothing of this 
in our epistle. Paul every where makes belief in Christ essential to sal- 
vation, and looks with contempt upon Jewish rites and ceremonies. But 
our author evidently handles Judaism with a sparing hand, and treats 
with honour the shell, from which he endeavours to extract the nut, p. 
102 seq.’ 

In regard to the first of these allegations, the reader is referred to Heb. 
2: 9—11. 5:9. 9:15, 28. 18:10; which afford hints sufficiently plain, 
that the writer did not regard the Messiah as the Saviour of the Jews 
only. But to treat, in our epistle, of the extent of his salvation among the 
Gentiles, plainly was not apposite to the particular design he had in view; 
and he might abstain from this topic, out of regard to the prejudices which 
those whom he addressed probably entertained (in common with most 
Jews) respecting it. Are there none of the acknowledged Pauline epis- 
tles, which do not treat of this subject? And must Paul always bring it 
into view, whether to do so would be timely or untimely, apposite or 
inapposite to the object of his epistle ? 

In respect to the Judaizing spirit of the writer, I must refer once more 
to chap. vin—x.; and what has already been said above, on examining 
the fourth objection. And with regard to belief in Christ as essential to 
salvation, the great object of all the epistle to the Hebrews was to urge it. 
Dispute with one who denies this, would surely be in vain. 
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(11) ‘Paul no where represents ΘΗ as a priest, nor his intercession 
as procuring favours for men, p. 109 seq.’ 

In respect to this objection, I refer the reader to what has already been 
said above. 

(12) ‘Paul has no where drawn a parallel between Christ and Moses, 
p. 111, 

But he did something very much like it, when he represented Moses 
and Christ as mediators, Gal. 3: 19 seq. And if he has not formally done 
it in any of his acknowledged epistles, it is enough to say, it was because 
the occasion did not call for it. 

(13) ‘Our author says nothing of the kingdom of God, or the kingdom 
of Satan, or of the gospel of Jesus Christ; ideas predominant in Paul’s 
epistles, p. 115. 

But is not a kingdom ascribed to Christ in Heb. 1: 8,9. 1: 10 seq. 2: 
7 seq. 10:13, 12:2? And are not Christians represented as belonging 
to it, in 12:28? And are the second epistle to the Corinthians and the 
epistle to the Philippians not genuine, because the first of these phrases is 
not in them? [5 not the power or reign of Satan recognized in Heb. 2: 
14,15? And as to εὐαγγέλιον, see 4:2. 4:6. Apply too the same 
method of reasoning to Paul’s acknowledged epistles. Evayyelifo is a 
favourite word with this apostle ; yet Philippians, Colossians, 2 Thessalo- 
nians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, do not exhibit it. The 
word εὐαγγέλιον, too, is not found in the epistle to Titus. But is not the 
thing which it indicates, found there? It is; and so it is in Hebrews, as 
frequently as the nature of the case required; e.g. 1:1. 2:1,3. 4: 1,2. 
5:12. 6: 1 seq. 10: 25. 13: 8, 9, 17. 

(14) ‘ How such expressions respecting the resurrection as occur in 1 
15:5 seq. Rom. 16: 4. 11:15. Phil. 3: 20 seq. Col. 2: 13. 1 Thess. 4: 
15 seq. 2 Thess. π. 2 Tim. 2: 18, with Acts fA: 15. 26:6 seq., are to 
be reconciled with the views of the resurrection presented in our epistle, 
those who defend the genuineness of the epistle may be called on to ac- 
count for, p. 116.’ 

In some of these citations, I can find no reference at all to the resur- 
rection. In others (6. g. Col. 2: 13), there is simply a figurative or moral 
use of the term. As to the remainder, I can perceive no discrepancy 
between them and Heb. 6: 2. 11:35 and what is implied in 12: 22 seq. 
As Schulz has not pointed out in what the discrepancy consists, I am 
unable to apprehend it. 

(15) ‘But 1 Cor. 15: 24 seq. is at variance with Heb. 1: 2, 8 seq. 12, 
13. 7: 24 seq., comp. v. 16. 9: 14. p. 116, 

Just as much, [ answer, as it is with Luke 1: 33. Dan. 2: 44. 7: 14. 
Mic. 4: 7. John 12: 34. Is.9:6. Ps. 89: 36. 2 Sam. 7: 16; and no more. 
What interpreter, who has carefully studied the idiom of the Scriptures, 
does not know that pbivd , ey, and εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, are 
applied to things, to which a time of continuance is assigned that is not 
liable to interruption by any adventitious circumstances, and which are to 
endure the full period for which they were designed ? So it is with the 
world, the mountains, the hills ; they are ὍΣΣ 5 , εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. So also 
the mediatorial reign is not to be interrupted, but to continue until all the 
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designs of God in the redemption of men are completed. Then, of course, 
it must cease; as no more mediatorial offices are to be performed. 

And why too should Schulz suggest such a consideration, as a proof 
that Paul did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, when he makes no 
difficulty at all in suggesting, that the sacred writers are not unfrequently 
at variance with themselves? ΤῸ allege the fact of variance, then, either 
with each other or with themselves, is no valid argument, on’ the ground 
upon which he stands. He is not here consistent with himself. And be- 
sides, has not Paul himself recognized the perpetuity of Christ’s dominion, 
in his acknowledged epistles ? See Rom. 9: 5. 

(16) ‘The writer of our epistle, entangled with types and allegories, 
knows not how to say any thing respecting Christianity, except what he 
finds an analogy for in Judaism ; so that his work is made up of parallels 
between the old and new dispensation, spun out to an excessive length..... 
The limited circle in which this writer moves, his evident deficiency in 
activity of mind and in unfolding his own views, are altogther unlike the 
active, creative mind of Paul, that master-spirit, who moves with such 
perfect freedom, and controls at pleasure all his own views, without any 
subjection to the influence of others, or even being at all affected by any 
thing of Jewish origin; all of which was entirely at his command..... 
Whoever should attribute this singular production to Paul, would show 
that he was little acquainted with him, p. 119.’ 

Yet (in p. 124) Schulz says, “One finds in the unknown author [of our 
epistle |, more orderly deduction, more learned accuracy, and for the most 
part a well arranged, gradual ascent, from the point where he starts, 
which he usually establishes by quotations from the Old Testament, to 
the sublime region. to which, as true, eternal, and heavenly, he directs 
every thing, and where he ends every thing; finally, more luxurious, ora- 
torical qualities, than in Paul.” 

How this consists with fhe preceding representation, the writer of both 
may well be required to show. ‘The reader, I am sure, must find diffi- 
culty enough to make them harmonize. But at any rate, the accusation 
that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is not master of his own 
subject and own thoughts, is, so far as I know, new; and one which, (as 
I must confidently believe until I see more evidence to the contrary), it is 
unnecessary to answer. 

(17) ‘Heb. 2: 1, 2 proves that Paul could not have been the writer of 
our epistle ; for be did not receive his gospel from others, but was imme- 
diately taught it by Christ himself, Gal. 1: 11, 12. 5: 15—19. p. 125 seq.’ 

Bleek (p. 285 seq.) has repeated this objection, and insisted on it with 
much earnestness, and at great lengti; and in his Review, p. 21, he 
asserts, that 1 have ‘answered the objection of Schulz in a very brief 
and superficial way.’ 

If this be the case, then it will be well for me to look to it once more, 
and lay before the reader the materials from which he can make up his 
own judgment, independently of Bleek or of myself. 

I remark, then, in the first place, that if the use of the first person plu- 
ral by the writer, necessarily makes him one in all respects with those 
whom he is addressing, then the author of our epistle did himself need 
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the admonitions which he has so powerfully and feelingly addressed to 
others; see 2: 1,3. 3:6. 4: 1, 2, 11, 13,16. 6: 1—3, 18,19. 10: 22—25, 
26, 39. 11: 40. 12: 1, 9, 10, 28. 13: 10, 13, 15. Nay, he must have in- 
cluded himself among those who were shaken in their Christian belief, 
and who were in imminent hazard of final apostacy. 

On the other hand ; nothing can be plainer, than that he uses we or ye 
indifferently, for the persons whom he addresses; e. g. Heb. 4: 1, let 
us fear .... lest any one of you, etc. ; we, in 12: 1, 2; ye,in 12: 3—8; we, 
in 12:9, 10; .ye,in 12: 14—25; we, in 13: 25—28, and often in the 
same manner elsewhere, the address being still most manifestly made to 
the very same persons. He often employs, also, the first person plural 
(ἡμεῖς) to designate merely himself; e. g. in Heb. 2:5. 6:9, 11. 13: 18. 
This, in like manner, he interchanges with the first person singular ; e. g. 
13: 18, comp. 13: 19, 22, 23. 

The same use of the first person plural runs through all the Pauline 
epistles : 6. g. ἡμεῖς and ἐγώ for the writer himself, Gal. 1: 8. comp. 1: 
9—24, Gal. 2: 5. comp. 2: 1—4, and 2: 6, 7, and so very often elsewhere. 
So ἡμεῖς and ὑμεῖς for the persons addressed, Gal. 3: 1—12. 3: 13—25. 
3: 26—29. 4: 3—5. 4:6—20. 4: 26—31, et alibi. 

The substantial answer to the allegations of Schulz and Bleek, is, that 
the figurative method of speaking denominated ἀγακοίνωσις, in which the 
author includes himself although he does not mean himself, is often em- 
ployed by all good writers and speakers. Bleek allows, (what indeed it 
is impossible to deny), that in warnings and exhortations such is the case, 
because the writer means to concede when he uses the first person plural, 
that he himself is bound to regard the like warnings, ete. But where the 
writer should evidently he excepted from the subject of the declaration, 
he thinks it a plain case that ἀγακοένωσις cannot be used, and says that no 
instance of this nature has vet been produced. 

But this method of meeting the argument is not satisfactory. For ex- 
ample; in Heb. 6: 1—3 the writer says, ‘ Let us go on to attain sublimer 
degrees of Christian knowledge, not laying again the foundation of re- 
pentance from dead works, etc., [which surely he did not himself do].... 
and this we will do, if God permit, ete.” Now what is it that “we will 
do?” Plainly, ‘ we will go on to higher degrees of Christian knowledge, 
and not lay again the foundation of repentance from dead works, etc. , as 
we have done.’ Now if one should reply and say, ‘'The writer may be 
included among those who are going on to acquire more Christian knowl- 
edge ;’ yet I would ask, is he among those ‘who are laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, etc.?’ Surely not. Nor is 
ποιήσομεν in v. 3, either exhortation or warning, but promise. The whole 
may be summed up in a word ; does the writer promise for himself, in the 
same manner as for his readers, ‘ that he will quit building up the old foun- 
dations, and advance to the superstructure ?? Truly he does not mean to 
put himself among such as were building the old foundations. 

In Heb. 10: 24, 25, does the writer, when he says κατανοῶμεν “τ: A, 
mean to include himself among the ἐγκαταλείποντες τὴν ἐπισυναγωγὴν 
ἑαυτῶν Most plainly not; and. then that the first person plural here 
means no more than the second, is clear from its being exchanged for 
the second (βλέπετε) before the sentence is ended. 
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But not to dwell on other passages in our epistle, let us see how it is 
in other epistles of the New Testament. 1 select only a few. 1 Cor. 11: 
‘81, 32, when the apostle says, παιδευόμεϑα etc., does he not relate a fact, 
and not a mere general principle, as Bleek suggests, p. 291? And was 
the apostle himself chastised, because he violated the decorum of the 
sacramental table? And when Paul says, Eph. 4: 14, ἵνα μηκέτι omer 
γήπιοι, does he imply that he was to be included among those who had 
thus far been νήπιοι 3 ~=In 1 Thess. 4: 15—17, he speaks of " ἡμεῖς οἵ ζῶντες, 
ete. being caught up alive to meet the Lord in the air, at the time of the 
general resurrection : did Paul himself, during his natural life, expect to 
to see that day? Bleek, indeed, answers this question in the affirmative ; 
but it is making the very same mistake that the Thessalonians made, 
whom Paul so amply corrects in his second epistle, chap. II. 

Turn we now to another apostle. James says.of the tongue, “ Therewith 
bless we God even the Father; and therewith curse we men, who are 
made in his image.” That he is not speaking here of a faculty (that of 
using the tongue), but of a fact, is clear from the context. Does he mean, 
then, to include himself as cursing ‘the image of God’ with his own 
_ tongue? His vehement reproof may answer this question. 

Prof. Bleek will find in these remarks, I would fain hope, some evidence 
that I am not disposed to treat the subject in question in a manner, ‘ either 
brief or superficial.’ When he urges upon us the opinion of Luther and 
Calvin, which coincides with his own in respect to the text under con- 
sideration, he does not mean, I trust, that we are bound to admit this, un- 
less arguments can be adduced to support it. But where are they ? The 
position that we, us, are always used so that the writer may be included, is 
true if we construe any and every passage of Scripture as declaring only 
what is predicable of human nature in itself considered ; for what one 
man does or suffers, another may do or suffer. But this position can 
never be conceded in a matter of actual interpretation, where the sole 
question is, What idea did the writer mean to convey? E. g. did he 
mean, in the above quoted passages, to designate himself as a participator 
in the things there affirmed respecting ἡμεῖς 2 On this subject, I make 
the appeal, without any fears as to the result, to every unprejudiced reader. 

Bleek asks (p. 292), ‘ how the exhortation, Let us fear etc., would ap- 
pear in the mouth of the sinless Redeemer ;? in order to shew that those 
who did utter such exhortations, must have felt that they themselves 
needed such warnings, etc. But this does not settle the question. The 
question is, Did the writers mean actually to include themselves, in such 
declarations as those above ? Or is it the usual ἀνακχοίνωσις 3 Nor is 
this proposed text applicable to determine a case of the nature that is now 
under consideration. It does not follow, because that apostles were 
peccable and Christ was not so, that the apostles were peccant in all cases 
where they speak of others as being so. They are contradistinguished 
from those whom they address, in some of these cases, by the state of 
fact, although not by any natural impossibility. 

And why, moreover, should not ἀνακοίνωσις be found in the epistles of 
the New Testament, as well as in other writings of the like kind? In- 
deed it must be confessed, that probability lies strongly on this side. 
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One word more on the passage before us, viz. Heb. 2: 3,4. ‘The wri- 
ter begins the paragraph with dd... ἡ μἃ ς προσέχειν... μήποτε παρ α 6- 
ὅυ ὦ μεν, i. 6. all in the first person plural. He then goes on to say, πῶς 
ἡ μεῖς ἐχφευξόμεϑα x. τ. 1.3 after which he immediately subjoins, before 
he finishes this very sentence, the contested ἥτις (σωτηρία) ... ὑπὸ τῶν 
ἀκουσάντων sig ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη ; from which Bleek draws such important 
conclusions, by comparing this with Gal. 1:1, 11, 12, 15 seq. 2: 6. 1 Cor. 
9:1. 11: 23. Eph. 3: 2,3. But what room can there be for such conclu- 
sions to be fairly made ? How could the writer close his sentence in any 
other manner than that in which he had begun and continued it? This 
was all in the first person plural. Of course, he could not well say, with- 
out infringing upon the grammatical construction and symmetry of his — 
sentence, εἰς ὑμᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη, but must write, εἰς Huds ἐβεβαιῶϑη. If 
now the word ἡμεῖς is to be rigidly pressed into a literal and exact mean- 
ing in the last part of the sentence before us, then of course I may rea- 
sonably insist on its being so taken in the first part. ‘The necessary im- 
plication wouldconsequently be, that the writer himself of our epistle was 
neglecting to give due heed to the declarations of the gospel, and was in 
special danger tov παραῤῥύειν; that he was neglecting, or in imminent 
danger of neglecting, the great salvation, and consequently of barring up 
all the avenues of escape from the aggravated doom of those who slight- 
ed the gospel. Will any ingenuous reader, who has not a case to make 
out, venture to say that the writer means to have his readers recognize 
himself, as being in the same danger and guilt with those whom he was 
warning ? 

The true method of interpreting εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐβεβανώϑη seems to me, plain- 
ly, to be the same as that of construing ἐν ἡμῖν,---σεαρέδοσαν ἡμῖν, in Luke 
1: 1,2; where evidently ἡμῖν is neither more nor less than Christians, 
followers of Christ, as Kuinoel has rightly interpreted it. Thus under- 
stood, (and in the like way it is to be understood in a multitude of cases), no 
argument at all can be derived from it in support of the position which 
Bleek maintains, and of course none against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. 

One word more, and I close this topic. If ὑπὸ τῶν ἀκουσάντων sig 
ἡ μᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη, in chap. 2: 3, proves that the writer of our epistle must 
necessarily be reckoned among those who received a knowledge of the 
gospel at second hand, and not from Christ himself; then does ἐλάλησεν 
ἡμῖν ἐν υἱῷ in 1: 1, of course and necessarily prove that the very same 
writer had communications made to him by the Son of God himself; in 
other words, the same expressions prove that the writer has asserted two 
different and opposite things in the course of 15 verses. It is impossible 
to escape from this; and this is enough to put an end to this controversy. 

(18) ‘The manner of citing or appealing to the Old Testament, by 
Paul and by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, is very different. 
Paul appeals to it as a written record ; but the writer of our epistle every 
where cites it as the immediate word of God, or of the Holy Ghost. 
Paul’s formulas of citation are, γέγραπται, καϑὼς γέγραπται, ἡ γραφὴ λέγει, 
᾿ἐγράφη, κατὰ τὸ γεγραμμένον, ὃ λόγος γεγραμμένος, Mavons γράφει---λέγει, 
ὃ νόμος λέγει, ἐν Πωὐσέως νόμῳ γέγραπται, 4αβὶδ λέγει, ἩΗσαΐας héyer— 
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such a diversity of style necessarily imply diversity of authorship ? p. 120 
seq.’ 

To this representation of Schulz, Seyffarth has not only assented, but 
in his Essay on the Peculiarities of the Epistle to the Hebrews (δὲ 50—60) , he 
has placed the modes of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures at the head of 
these peculiarities, so far as the style of the author is concerned ; “ refer- 
enda hue est, prae caeteris omnibus, loca Vet. Test. laudandi singularis 
ratio.” Schulz moreover says, ‘that plainly Paul makes less frequent 
use, in general, of the Old Testament Scriptures, than is made of them in 
the epistle to the Hebrews ;? an objection which has been frequently al- 
leged by others. Bleek, in his recent work (pp. 338—381), has laboured 
more abundantly and at greater length to confirm this view of the sub- 
ject, and to deduce from it an argument against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. 

The result of an attentive, frequent, and recently repeated examination 
of our epistle, and of all the acknowledged Pauline epistles, in respect to 
the mode and frequency of quotation, has led me to conclusions somewhat 
different from those which Schulz and others have adopted. I shall 
present them, with my reasons for adopting them, as summarily as the 
nature of the case now admits. 

(a) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is by no means uniform, 
in his mode of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. In eighteen cases, viz. 
eG U2 Gh s4. 2212 4:3,,525..53.6.. 73 12. 72 21,825,878, 9220, 
10: 5. 10:8 10:9. 10:30. 12:26. 13:5, he has used εἶπεν, εἴρηκε, 
λέγέι, λέγων, μαρτύρει, φησὶ, with a Nominative never expressed. In four- 
teen of these cases, we may gather from the context that ϑεός or κύριος is 
the Nominative probably implied, i. e. the one which the writer meant his 
readers should supply. Four of them have Χριστός or ᾿Ιησοῦς for an im- 
plied Nominative, viz. 2: 12. 10:5. 10:8. 10:9. The expressed Nom- 
inatives are three; viz. τὸ πγεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, 3:7. 10: 15, and ϑεός, 6: 14, 
expressed, however, in only an indirect manner. 

In five cases more, which are introduced merely with πάλιν, καί, or δέ, 
viz. 1:5. 1:8. 1:10. 2:13. 10: 30, but stand connected with ἃ preced- 
ing quotation, the grammatical connection requires us to supply εἶπε, 
λέγων, λέχει, etc., i. 6. κύριος or ϑεὸς λέγει, εἶπε, etc. In two cases of the 
like nature, viz. 2:13. 2:14, ᾿Ιησοῦς or Χριστός is the implied Nom- 
inative. 

In the whole twenty eight instances of quotation, there are tweuty five, 
then, in which the Nominative is not expressed; in nineteen of which it 
probably is ϑεός, and Χριστός in the other six. There are two cases only, 
in which the Nominative τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον is expressed ; and one only 
where ϑεός is actually inserted, and this in a way indirect. 

If one should trust to the representations of Schulz and Seyffarth, he 
would of course be led to believe, that these now mentioned are all the 
kinds of quotation which our epistle presents. This, however, is not the 
case. In 2: 6, we have διεμαρτύρατο δέ που tis, viz. Δαβίδ; in 3: 15, ἐν 
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τῷ λέγεσϑαι, when at is said, (like \72N2W in the Mishna) ; in 4: 4, εἴρηκε 
γάρ που, SC. 4 γραφή plainly, which formula is virtually repeated by πάλιν 
in 4:5; ἴῃ 4: 7, we find ἐν Ζαβὶδ λέγων, saying by David, where ἢ γραφή 
may be the Nominstive, comp. Rom. 11:2; in 9: 20, Movvors—hey wv 3 
in 11: 18, ἐλαλήϑη (like "δὰ 3); in 12: ὅ, παρακλήσεως : in 12:20, τὸ 
διαστελλόμενον ; in 12: 21, Μωυσῆς εἶπε; in 12: 97, τὸ δέ; in 18: 6, ὥστε 
ἡμᾶς λέγειν, so that we may say. Besides this, we have in 8:9, 5. 10: 37. 
11: 21, and 12: 6, quotations without any direct sign or riotice of appeal ; 
not to mention several references or partial quotations which might easily 
be subjoined. In the whole there are fifteen instances of quotation, (i. 6. 
about three eighths of all the quotations), where the appeal is different from 
that which Schulz and Seyffarth attribute to our author, and on which 
they have built their argument against the Pauline origin of our epistle. 
Let us now compare the method of Paul. 

(b) There is a similar variety of appeal in the acknowledged Pauline 
epistles. Nearly all of this variety, however, is made by the use of 
γράφω, or λέγω and its synonymes εἴπω and δέω ; just as in our epistle.* 

I. ΓΡΑΦΉ. (1) Καϑὼς γέγραπται, Rom. 1: 17. 2:24. 3:4, 10. 4:17. 
8: 80... 9: 13, 33. 10:15. 11:8, 26. 15: 3,9, 21. .1.Cor. 1:31.02: 9. 
2 Cor. 8: 15. 9:93; in all eiizhteen. (2) “Rg γέγφαπται, 1 Cor. 10: 7. (3) 
Οὕτω καὶ γέγραπται, 1 Cor. 15: 45.. (4) Κατὰ τὸ γεγφαμμένον, 2 Cor. 4: 19, 
(5) Ὃ λόγος ὃ γεγραμμένος, 1 Cor. 15: 54, (6) “Ev τῷ νόμῳ γέγραπται, 1 
Cor. 14:21. (7) “Ey τῷ ΜΜωΐσέως νόμῳ γέγραπται, 1 Cor. 9: 9. (8) 
Moivojs γράφει, Rom. 10: 5, (the only example of the use of active voice 
of this verb, when employed in the manner under Ἀρροηδρν my (9) 
Τέγραπται γάρ, Rom. 12: 19, 14: 11. 1 Cor. 1: 19. 8: 19. Gal. 3: 10, 18. 
4: 22, 27; in all eight. 3 


If. AE and its synonymes. (10) ᾿Εῤῥήϑη αὑτὴ, Rom. 9: 12. (11) 
Koda προείφηκεν ᾿Εσαΐας, Rom. 9: 29. (19) ᾿Εσαΐας κράζει, Rom. 9: 97. 
(13) Kata τὸ εἰρημένον, Rom. 4:18. (14) “έχει 4αῤίδ, Rom. 4:6. 11:19. 
᾿Ἐσαΐας λέγει; Rom, 10: 16, 20, 21. 15: 12. Movois λέγει, Rom, 10: 19. 
(15) Aéyer ὃ χρηματισμός, Rom. 1: 4, (16) Ἡ δὲ ἐκ πίστεως δικαιοσύνη 
οὕτω λέγει, Rom. 10: 6, (17) Ὃ νόμος ἔλεγεν, Rom. 7: 7. (18) Ἢ γραφὴ 
λέγει, Rom. 4: 8. 9: 17. 10:11. 11:2. 15:10, 11 (where ἡ γραφή is the 
probable Nominative); Gal. 4: 30. 1 Tim. ὃ : 18, There are other in- 
stances of the like nature, in which λέγω and εἴπω are employed, and 
where χύριος or ϑεός is the Nominative. For a special reason, I reserve 
these to be exhibited under another head. 

111. There are a few formulas which are peculiar, and which I shall 
group together under No. (19), viz. ἐπὰγγελίας γὰρ ὃ λόγος οὗτος, Rom. 
9: 9.---4λλά, 1 Cor. 10: 20.—To γάρ and ἐν τῷ, Rom. 13: 9.—Ey τῷ, Gal. 
5: 14.—Kai πάλιν [i. 6. λέγει or γέγραπται], Rom. 15: 11. 1 Cor. 3: 20. 

IV. There a considerable number of citations without any formula of 


* In consequence of the recent elaborate effort of Bleck, to prove a discrepancy 
between our epistle and the acknowledged writings of Paul in respect to the 
subject of quotations, I have diligently re-examined the whole matter since the 
first edition of this work, and now submit the results of the same, in a form 
somewhat different from that which appeared in the first edition. 
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notice ; viz. - (20) Rom. 9: 7. 10: 18, 18. 1 Cor. 2: 16. 10: 26. 15: 25,27, 
32. 2 Cor. 9:7. 13: 1. Gal. 3:11, 12. Eph. 5:31. 2 'Tim. 2: 19 bis ; in 
all fifteen. 

It is possible that there may be some one or more instances, which 
have escaped my notice ; but I believe that the above view of the formu- 
las of Paul’s quotations, (including those that are to be inserted under the 
next head), will be found, to say the least, as complete as any that has 
hitherto been exhibited. At all events, not a single instance is purposely 
omitted. 

The reader has now the whole of Paul’s formulas, in his acknowledged 
epistles, placed before him; and he can decide for himself, whether there 
is not a variety of manner in the method of making quotations. We shall 
have occasien to recur to the facts contained in the above representation, 
more than once in the sequel. 

(c) Schulz has asserted, that Paul no where uses the formulas of appeal, 
ϑεός λέγει, κύριος λέγει ; and from this he draws the conclusion, that this 
apostle could not have written our epistle, because such, he avers, is every 
where the formula in this epistle. 

With these assertions Seyffarth coincides; and Bleek, in his recent 
work, has aimed substantially to prove the same thing, but has exhibited 
a much fuller view of the actual methods of quotation than either of the 
above named writers, and shewn more candour and impartiality and cau- 
tion in judging, although he comes to nearly the same results. As this, 
however, is a case in which facts and not assertions are concerned, let us 
make the appeal to facts. 

That Paul does sometimes appeal, like the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, to the direct words of God himself, and not mere- 
ly to the Scripture, (which is the more usual method of the apostle), is 
clear from the following examples; viz. (21) Aye κύριος, 2 Cor. 6: 17.— 
— Aéyer κύριος παντοκράτωρ, 2 Cor. 6: 18,--οκαϑὼς εἶπεν ὃ ϑεός, 2 Cor. 6: 
16.—So in Rom. 9: 15, λέγει, sc. ϑεός, which is implied, as will be seen 
by inspecting the preceding verse ; Rom. 9: 25, ὡς καὶ ἐν τῷ “Rane λέγει, 
sc. ϑεός, as appears by vs. 9994 ; 2 Cor. 6: 2, λέγει, se. ϑεός, as v. 1 
shews; Gal. 3: 16, ov λέγει, sc. ϑεός, as the nature of the case, and the 
context in Genesis shews; Eph. 4: 8, διὸ λέγει, sc. ϑεός probably, comp. 
vs. 6,7; Eph. 5: 14, λέγει, sc. ϑεός probably. If it be objected to this 
instance, that the passage quoted is not in the Hebrew Scriptures, this 
will not alter the nature of the appeal. Wherever it is, or was, the writer 
appeals to it as Scripture. Whether he quoted some part of the Old Tes- 
_ tament ad sensum, or whether he referred to some other book, may be 
very difficult now to decide ; but that his quotation was viewed by him 
to be of such a nature as a scriptural one, must be conceded ; and that 
ϑεός is the most probable N ominative, I cannot help thinking will also be 
conceded. In Rom. 9: 12, ἐῤῥήϑη αὐτὴ plainly refers to Jehovah as the 
speaker ; comp. Gen. 25: 23. In substance, λέγεν ὃ χρηματισμός, Rom. 
11: 4, belongs to this same class of texts, inasmuch as the words of God 
to Elijah are directly cited. 

The allegation, then, that Paul in quoting from the Scriptures, “ always 
cites them simply as Scripture, and not as the words of God ;” and that 
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“the writer of our epistle is entirely opposite to him in this respect ;” is 
plainly contradicted by the above examples. Paul, in common with our 
epistle, appeals to the words of God as such. Nor can it be objected here, 
that in Paul the noun ϑεός (as Nominative to λέχει) is not expressed, since 
this is never expressed, except once indirectly, in the epistle to the He- 
brews. 

I concede to Bleek, that Rom. 15: 10, (to which he should have added 
Rom. 15:11, xai πάλιν 56. λέγει), and 1 Cor. 6: 16, where λέγεν is used 
without a Nominative, most probably have 7 γραφή as their implied 
Nominative. 

But in order to diminish the force of the above appeal to facts, Bleek 
remarks (p. 379), that ‘Paul never introduces God as speaking, except 
when the words are properly his own, i. 6. uttered in the jirst person ; 
whereas the writer of our epistle cites the words of Scripture as the 
words of God, even when the third person is used, and God cannot prop- 
erly be considered as the speaker.’ As instances of this latter fact, he 
appeals to Heb. 1: 6, 7, 8. 4:4, 7. 7:21. 10: 30. 

I cannot feel, however, that much stress is to be laid upon this. Sure- 
ly the reader of the New Testament Scriptures need not be told, that the 
writers of them considered the Old Testament as ϑεόπγευστος, as the 
word of God; and that they habitually appealed to them as such, as well 
as called them by this name. Nor need he be told, that God, in the Old 
Testament, often speaks in the third person, as well as the first, or speaks 
of himself as a third person, in the same manner that another would 
speak of him; 6. g. Is. 1: 20, 28. 3:17, 18. 6:12. 7: 11. 8:5—7, 13,19. 
10: 26, ete., in places without number. Besides, the examples of Bleek 
are not all certain. In Heb. 1: 6, 7, 8, the quotation after all, is not di- 
rectly made by λέχει, i. 6. the force of λέγεν does not fall on the quotation 
as such. The writer affirms, that God speaks concerning his Son, what 
is meant by the words which follow ; comp. v. 5. ΑΒ to the examples in 
Heb. 4: 4, 7, the first evidently has 7) γραφή for the Nominative to εἴρηκε, 
as the word πού plainly shews. In Heb. 7: 21, the quotation is from Ps. 
110: 4, and is. wholly inapposite to the object of Bleek, since God is sim- 
ply introduced by it (and so in the Psalm) as addressing the Messiah, and 
is directly affirmed to be the speaker, and is appropriately so. In Heb. 
10: 30, καὶ πάλιν refers indeed to God; but then the words which follow 
are in the third person, just as they are in innumerable cases in the Old 
Testament. What argument can be built, now, on facts of such a nature ? 
I think we may reasonably answer, None. 

Bleek further states, that ‘the writer of our epistle appeals to Scripture 
by the use of λέγει----μαρτύρει τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, Heb. 3: 7. 10:15; and 
that Christ is represented as appropriating the words of the Old Testa- 
ment to himself, Heb. 2: 11, 13. 10: 5,8; all of which is foreign to the 
method of Paul.’ 

But what does this prove? Merely that the writer had occasion to 
make an appeal to Scripture here, in a manner different from that in 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and accordingly has done so. Nothing 
more than this, surely, can be urged from these facts, unless we can 
prove from the quotations in one part of Paul’s acknowledged epistles 
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that he did not write the other in which there is a marked difference of 
quotation, or no quotation at all. But the illustration of this, 1 reserve 
for the next head. 

In regard to the assertion of Schulz and Seyffarth, that ϑεός, Χριστός, 
or πνεῦμα ἅγιον, is always the Nominative to λέχει, sims, etc., in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,’ the following formulas may be consulted ; viz. Heb. 
‘2: 6, διεμαρτύρατο δέ που τίς, [sc. 4αβίδ]; 4:4, εἴρηκε γάρ [sc. ἡ γραφή]; 
which is repeated by necessary implication, in 4:5; Mwvojjs.... λέγων 
9: 20; Mire εἶπε, (either a quotation of a sacred traditional saying, or 
a reference to the Scriptures ad sensum), 12: 21; all cases of the same 
nature as those which occur in Paul’s acknowledged epistles. Besides 
these we have, as has been noted before, a quotation referred to by call- 
ing it παράκλησις, 12:5, (comp. Rom. 11: 4 χρηματισμὸς λέγει) ; and in 
13: 6, we are pointed to a text of Scripture by the expression, ὥστε ἡμᾶς 
Mya: There are several instances, also, of quotation without any for- 
mula of appeal, 6. g. 3: 2,5. 10: 37. 11: 21. 12: 6; just as in Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles. 

(d) There is as great a difference between Paul’s acknowledged epistles 
themselves, in regard to the formulas and the frequency of quotation 
from the Old Testament, as there is between the epistle to the Hebrews 
and some of Paul’s acknowledged epistles ; nay even a greater difference. 
EK. g. in the first epistle to the Corinthians, the only formula of quotation 
is the verb γέγραπται, viz. 1 Cor.1:19. 1:31. 2:9. 3:19. 3:20. 9:9. 
10:7. 14:21. 15: 24,54; one case only being excepted,6:16, Five 
times quotation is made without any formula, viz. 1 Cor. 2: 16. 10: 26. 
15 :25, 27. 15: 32. Now in the epistle to the Romans, out of forty eight 
quotations, only sixteen are introduced with the formula γέγραπται; the 
others exhibiting all the variety above described. 

On the other hand, the second epistle to the Corinthians is divided be- 
tween the formulas with reaper, and λέγω or εἴπω; 6. ὃ: καϑὼς γέγραπ- 
ται, 8:15. 9:93 κατὰ τὸ γεγραμμένον, 4: 18 ; λέγει or εἶπεν, 6:2, 16, 17, 
18. Two quotations are without a formula, viz.9: 7 and 13: 1. 

The epistle to the Galatians has four instances of γράφω, viz. 3: 10, 13. 
4: 22, 27; two with λέγει, 3: 16 where ϑεός is implied, and 4: 30 where 
ἢ γραφή is expressed. Besides these, it has two without any formula, 
viz. 3:11, 12; and one with ἐν τῷ. 

The epistle to the Ephesians has one quotation with λέχει, 4: 8; one 
with ἥτις ἐστίν ἐντολὴ πρώτη, 6:2; and one without any formula, 5: 31. 
The reference in 5: 14, also exhibits λέχει. 

The first epistle to Timothy has one quotation only, which is intro- 
duced with λέγει ἢ γραφή, 5:18; and the second to Timothy has a quota- 
tion without any formula, 2: 19. 

In all the other epistles of Paul, viz. those to the Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, and to Titus and Philemon, there are no certain and 
direct quotations at all. 

᾿ς Suppose now that we take the epistle to the Romans, (one of the most 
undoubted of all Paul’s epistles), as the model of this writer’s quotations. 
Then the argument is conclusive, (on the ground which Schulz and 
Seyffarth have taken), against the genuineness of all his other acknowl- 
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edged epistles, unless it be the second to the Corinthians, and that to the 
Galatians. Above all, what shall we say of all those epistles which 
never quote the Old Testament at all? Can it be that the same man 
wrote these, who has directly appealed no less than forty eight times to 
the Old Testament, in the epistle to the Romans; not to mention many 
other implicit references? And can it be, that when his formulas of 
reference are so diverse, as they are between this epistle and the first to 
the Corinthians, that the same person was the author of both? It is easy 
now to perceive, that if arguments can be built on such circumstances as 
these, then the genuineness of the greater portion of the Pauline epistles 
must of course be denied. Is Dr. Schulz or Prof. Bleek prepared for 
such a conclusion ? 

(6) £ now venture to observe, that there are even striking resemblances 
between some peculiar modes of quotation in Paul’s acknowledged epis- 
tles, and some of those in the epistle to the Hebrews. ἘΣ. g. Rom. 13:9 
τὸ γάρ and ἐν τῷ, Gal. 5:14 ἐν τῷ ; with which comp. Heb. 12:27 τὸ de, 
and in 3:15 ἐν τῷ λέγεσθαι. In Rom. 4: 18 we find the perfect partici- 
ple used, κατὰ τὸ εἰρημένον ; in Heb. 12:20, τὸ διαστελλόμενον. In Rom. 
9:12 we have the first Aorist pass. ἐῤῥήϑη ; in Heb. 11: 18, its equivalent 
ἐλαλήϑη. In Rom. 9: 25 we have ἐν τῷ “"Ὡσηὲ λέγει, sc. ὃ ϑεός ; in Rom. 
11:2, ἐν ᾿Ἤλίᾳ λέγει ἢ γραφή" comp. Heb. 4: 7, ἐν ΖΙαβὶδ λέγων ; a pecu- 
liarity of quotation which is very striking and remarkable. 

When Bleek asserts, that Paul often cites the words of a sacred writer 
as being such, but that the author of our epistle never does this (p. 377), 
could he have maturely weighed the nature of the quotations in Heb. 
2:6. 9: 20, and 12: 21, where the first is plainly ascribed to David, who 
is understood by tic, and the other two directly name Moses? I am 
aware of his assertion, that ‘these two last cases merely refer to what 
Moses said as a person, and not as an author.’ But are not the words 
cited, exhibited as matter of record in the books of Moses, being there 
found either verbatim or ad sensum? And if so, how does the nature of 
these quotations differ from those in the epistle to the Romans, where 
the words of authors as such are introduced? But granting that it does 
differ, even then our epistle will not differ more from Paul, than Paul 
does from himself; for in the epistle to the Romans only has, Paul quoted 
the words of authors as such; e. g. Rom. 4: 6. 11: 9. 10:5, 12, 15, 16, 
19, 20. 9: 29,27. Are the epistles to the Corinthians spurious, because 
they exhibit no such mode of quotation ? 

A word as to the greater frequency of quotations, in the epistle to the He- 
brews. Let us compare it with that to the Romans, which it most of all re- 
sembles in respect to discussion and method of argument. In the epistle 
to the Romans, there are at least forty eight quotations; in that to the 
Hebrews, thirty four. More may be made in each, if we reckon all the 
cases of phraseology or resemblances to the Old Testament in the turn 
of thought, which may be found in both. Now the proportion of the 
epistle to the Romans to that of the Hebrews, in regard to length, is as 
fourteen to ten; the number of quotations as forty eight to thirty four ; 
which would average nearly three and a half to a page, in each epistle ; 
the proportion being nearly the same in both, but the excess, on the side 
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of the epistle to the Romans. So much for the assertion, that the /re- 
quency of quotation in our epistle proves that Paul was not the author of it. 
If there be any weight in such an argument, it lies equally against the 
genuineness of the epistle to the Romans, compared with Paul’s other 
epistles which have no quotations at all. 

(g) While I am discussing the subject under consideration, I must also 
notice some new views and positions of Bleek. He endeavours to shew 
(pp. 388—381), that ‘ Paul in his epistles, although he usually follows the 
Septuagint in his citations, yet sometimes translates de novo, and at other 
times corrects the version by the use of the Hebrew; on the contrary, 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews follows the Septuagint through- 
out, even where it gives a sense wholly diverse from that of the Hebrew ; 
and consequently, this author had no acquaintance with the Hebrew, which 
can not be affirmed of Paul. In no instance, does Paul employ the 
Septuagint, where the sense is diverse in any considerable respect from 
that of the Hebrew.’ 

To the subject of quotations, Bleek, as will appear by the reference 
above, has devoted more than forty pages of his work. I shall not at- 
tempt to follow him with minuteness, in all his details. I have read the 
whole more than once, with great care, and have expended perhaps 
more time than the author himself, in the examination of this subject. 
The result of all I can express in the words of Schulz; who, in his Re- 
view of Bleek’s work (Allgem. Lit. Zeitung. June 1829) , says respecting 
the essay in question of Bleek, “ We have not been able, indeed, to con- 
vince ourselves of the correctness of the author’s argumentation. It ap- 
pears to go too far; and, like every demonstration that proves too much, 
to prove nothing.” 

The substantial part of Bleck’s allegations, however, must be put to 
the test of fact. 

(1) Is it true, then, that Paul no where follows the Septuagint where it 
differs from the Hebrew? Οὐ that he corrects this translation, when he 
cites it, in case it does differ from the Hebrew? Bleek p. 351. 

I shall content myself, for the sake of brevity, with referring the reader 
to such passages as will enable him fully to make up his mind, as to the 
answer which one should give to these questions. Let him compare, 
then, Rom, 2: 24 with Is. 52:5, Sept. and Hebrew, where the apostle 
holds with the Sept. in respect to the addition of δι᾽ ὑμᾶς and ἐν τοῖς 
édveou.—Rom. 3: 4, comp. Sept. Ps. 50: 4, Heb. Ps. 51:6; where the 
Heb, 31m , thou shalt be pure, upright, is νικήσῃς in Paul and the Sep- 
tuagint—Rom. 3:10, comp. Sept. Ps. 13:1, Heb. Ps. 14:1. The latter 
has nothing that corresponds to the οὐδὲ εἷς of Paul, which comes plainly 
from the Sept. οὐκ ἔστιν ἕως évdc.—Rom. 4:3, comp. Gen. 15:6 Sept. and 
Heb. ; where the apostle uses ἐλογέσϑη (passive voice) taken from the 
Sept., while the Heb. has the active verb τ ΤΠ, and he [Jehovah] im- 
puted it.—Rom, 9: 27, 28, comp. Is. 10: 22, 23, Sept. and Heb.; where 
(in v. 28) the Heb. runs thus, “ Mor destruction and that which is decreed, 
i. e. decreed destruction, the Lord Jehovah of hosts will execute, in the midst 
of the whole land ; Sept. and Paul, λόγον x. τ. 2., with only a very slight 
and entirely unimportant variation in Paul at the close, viz. ἐπὸ τῆς γῆς 
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instead of the Sept. ἐν τῇ οἰκουμένῃ 0dy.—Rom. 10 : 16, comp. Is. 53: 1, 
Sept. and Heb., where the Heb. has no word corresponding to xv@ve.— 
Rom. 10: 20, 21, comp. Is. 65: 1, 2, Sept. and Heb.; where ἀντιλέγοντα 
is added to the text, the Heb. having no corresponding word.—Rom. 11: 
9, 10, comp. Sept. Ps, 68: 22, 28, Heb. Ps, 68: 23, 24; where the Heb. in 
Vv. 24 runs thus, make their loins continually to shake, instead of καὶ toy 
γῶτον x. τ. 4. Rom. 12: 20, comp. Prov. 25: 22 Heb. and Sept.; where 
the Heb. ni, to take, capere, imponere, is rendered σωρεύσεις, to heap up, 
in the Sept. and by Paul. —Rom. 15: 12, comp. Is. 11: 10 Sept. and Heb.; 
where, for the Heb. 02d for a banner, ae Sept. and Paul have ἄρχειν 5 : 
and where also for the ‘Heb. 70737 they shall seek, the others have é- 
πιοῦσι.---ἰ Cor. 1:19, comp. Is. 39: 14 Sept. and Heb. ; where, for the 
Heb. ΠΟΙ shall be hidden, Paul has ἀϑετήσω, equivalent to the Sept. 
χρύψω.-1 Cor. 6:16, comp. Gen. 2: 24 Sept. and Heb. ; where the Heb. 
has no word corresponding to the οὗ δύο of Paul lied the Septuagint. 
1 Cor. 15: 55, comp. Hos. 13:14 Sept. and Heb.; where the Heb., 
I will be thy plague, O death! 1 will be thy destruction, O Hades i 
Paul with some verbal differences from the Sept., follows the spirit of 
that version throughout, and most evidently had it in his mind, or before 
his eyes.—Gal. 3:13, comp. Deut. 21: 23 Sept. and Heb.; where ἐπὸ 
ξύλου has no corresponding word in Hebrew.—Eph. 5: 31, comp. Gen. 
2:24 Sept. and Heb. ; where of δύο has no corresponding word in He- 
brew. 

It will be difficult, I believe, for an impartial reader who is conversant 
with criticism, to go through with these comparisons, without being per- 
suaded that the apostle has departed (with the Septuagint) from the text 
of the Hebrew. Bleek alleges, indeed, that none of these departures are 
material. In one sense this is true, viz. that the general sentiment will ac- 
cord, in one way or another, with what the apostle has cited them to es- 
tablish. But is not this true of all the citations in the epistle to the He- 
brews ; as true as it is of the examples above adduced? Let the reader 
compare again Rom. 9: 28 in Paul and the Sept. , with the original He- 
brew in Is. 10:23; and in like manner, Rom. 11:9, 10 with Ps. 69 : 23, 
24, and 1 Cor. 15:55 with Hos.13:14; and then he can answer for 
himself. 

Bleek himself concedes (p. 338), that ‘ Paul usually (in der Regel) cites 
the Old Testament according to the Seventy ; as was natural for him to do 
whenever it was present to his memory, because the churches and_per- 
sons whom he addressed, were more familiar with this version than with 
the original. But the citations of the apostle, he further avers, ‘are all 
from memory, whether he cites from the Septuagint, or from the original 
Hebrew,’ p. 343. 

_ How this last point can be made out, it is difficult for me to conceive. 
It is true, there are a considerable number of quotations, in which the 
discrepancies with the Hebrew are of so circumstantial and unimportant a 
nature, and the order of the words sometimes such, as would very natur- 
ally proceed from memoriter quotations. But then, who can shew us that 
: the apostle, in case he had the original before his eyes, would have held 
himself bound to copy it verbatim et literatim? A slavish copying of this 
nature, I take to be indicative of the superstitions of later ages, and not of 
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the wisdom and knowledge of the primitive teachers of our religion, who 
knew that Scripture was the sense, and not the form merely, of any pas- 
sage. 

I cannot resist the impression, that a sober and intelligent critic, who 
has no case to make out, must from the thorough study of the quotations 
in the epistles of the New Testament, come to a deep conviction, that 
there was among the sacred writers almost an unlimited freedom in re- 
spect to the manner of quotation. 

(1) Paul, in his acknowledged epistles, very often quotes verbatim from 
the Septuagint; where this agrees as exactly with the Hebrew as any 
translation can be made to do.* 

(2) In other cases, the apostle cites passages with a merely minute 
and altogether unimportant variation both from the Septuagint and the He- 
brew, where these two (in all parts of any consequence as to the sense) 
are exactly, or almost exactly agreed.+ 

(3) In some other cases there are slight differences between the He- 
brew and the Septuagint, and the citation of the apostle agrees exactly 
with neither, in regard to words, but the difference in respect to sense is 
altogether unimportant.t 

(4) There are other cases, where there is more or less freedom of de- 
parture from the original, some of which would seem almost like a new 
version, and others a mere paraphrastic imitation of the Hebrew; while 
some of the cases might be ranged, without any serious difficulty, under 
some one of the preceding classes.§ 


E. g. Rom. 3 :13 quoted from Ps. 5: 9 (10). 3:13 from Ps. 139: 3 (140: εξ 
4: 1 8 from Ps. 32 : 1,2. 4:17 from Gen. 17:5. 4:18 from Gen. 15:5. 7: 
from Ex. 20:17. 8:36 from Ps. 43 : 22 (44:22). 9:7 from Gen. 21:12. 9: 12 
from Gen, 25:28. 9:13 from Mal. 1: 2,3. 9:15 from Ex. 33:19. 10:5 from 
Lev. 18 : 5, where the ἅ of the Septuagint i is a manifest error of the scribes for 
6. 10:13 from Joel 2 : 32 (3:5). 10: 18 from Ps. 18:4 (19:5). 15:3 from Ps. 
68: 9 (69:10). 15:10 from Deut. 32:43. 15:11 from Ps. 116: 1 (117:1). 15: 
21 from Is. 52:15. 1 Cor. 9:9 from Deut. 25:4. 10: 7 from Ex. 32:6. 10: 26 
from Ps. 23: 1 (24:1). 15: 32 from Is.22:13. 2 Cor.4:13 from Ps. 115: 10 
(116: 10). 6:2 from Is. 49: 8. 9:9 from Ps. 111: 9 (112: 9). Gal. 4: 27 from 
Is. 54:1. 5:14 from Lev. 19:18. 1 Tim. 5:18 from Deut. 25: 4. 


ΕΣ g. Rom. 3: 14 from Ps. 10: 7. 3: 15 from Is. 59: 7, 8. 3: 18 from Ps. 35: 
1 (36 2). Latter part of Rom. 10: 11 from Is. 98 : 16. 10:19 from Deut. 32: 
21. 15:9 from Ps. 17: 49 (18:50). 1 Cor. 10:20 from Deut. 32:17. 2 Cor. 
8:15 from Ex. 16:18. 13:1 from Deut. 19:15. Gal. 3: 8 from Gen. 12:3. 2 
Tim. 2:19 from Num. 16: 5. 


{ E.g. Rom. 1:17 from Hab. 2:4. 11:34 from Is. 40: 13. 13: 9 from Ex. 
20: 13—17 (13, 14). Lev. 19: 18 (differing only in the order of some words). 
Eph. 6: 2, 3 from Ex. 20: 12. 


δ E. g. Rom. 9: 9, from Gen. 18:10. 9:17 from Ex. 9:16. 9: 25 from Hos. 
2: 23. 9:29 from Is. 1:9. 9:33 (first part) from Is. 8: 14. 10:6 seq. from 
Deut. 30: 12 seq. 10 : 15 from Is. 52: 7. 11: 3 from 3 (1) Kings 19:14. 11: 4 (1) 
Kings 19: 18. 11: 8 from Is. 29:10 and Deut. 29: 4. 11: 26, 27 from Is. 59 : 20, 
21. 14: 11 from Is. 45: 23. 1 Cor. 1: 31, from Jer. 9: 24 (23). 2: 9 from Is. 64: 4 
(3).2: 16 from Is. 40 : 13. 3: 20 from Ps. 93:11 (94: 11). 14: 21 from Is. 28: 11, x 
15 : 25 from Ps. 109: 1 (110: 1). 15: 27 from Ps. 8: 6 (7). 15: 45 from Gen. ΡῈ 
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Rom. 12: 19 and 1 Cor. 3: 19, look much like a new translation from 
the Hebrew, differing entirely from the Septuagint. 

Now who can attempt to decide in so many eases of variations from the 
original Hebrew, or from the Septuagint, of all gradations—from the most 
minute verbal agreement up to a mere paraphrastic imitation—who can 
possibly decide which of them Paul took directly from the Septuagint, 
without reference to the Hebrew; which from the Hebrew, without ref- 
erence to the Septuagint ; which he made out from a comparison of both ; 
which he translated anew; which he copied merely as to sense, without 
intending to copy the diction ; which he wrote down from mere memory, 
and which from consulting the original? The thing is plainly impossi- 
ble; and the assumption of Bleek, that the apostle now copied in this 
way, and then in that; that he now made out his citation from a predom- 
inant recollection of the Hebrew, and then of the Septuagint; is, and 
must be, destitute of any certainty at all. I agree altogether with Schulz 
(Review of Bleek, June 1829) , that “in the very examples produced by 
him, who ever will make the comparison, in a manner unprejudiced and 
without partiality, cannot but concede that the object is rather sought af- 
ter by art and acuteness in the display of evidence, than found or accom- 
lished.” 

One question still remains. Are the citations in the epistle to the He- 
brews, like to those in Paul’s epistles, with respect to the characteristics 
that have now been exhibited ? 

In the main they are ; although on the whole the coincidence with the 
Septuagint is more exact, than in the acknowledged epistles of Paul. But 
this I must regard as accidental, not as designed. In the greater part of 
the quotations, as Bleek himself acknowledges, the Septuagint is so near 
to the Hebrew original, that there was no occasion to depart from it. © 

(1) There are many exact coincidences between the Septuagint and 
Hebrew and the quotations in our epistle, in almost every minute word.* 

(2) In a considerable number of cases, there is nearly an exact coinci- 
dence with the Sept. and Hebrew, yet with some slight verbal differences.t 


(3) There is a number of cases, in which there is a little discrepancy 


in diction from the Sept., where it agrees with the Hebrew.t 


15: 54 from Is. 25: 8. 2 Cor. 6:16 from Lev. 26:11, 12. 6 :17, 18 from Is. 52: 
11,12 and perhaps an imitation of 2 Kings (2. Sam.) 7:14. Gal. 3:10 from 
Deut. 27: 26. 3: 11 from Hab. 2: 4. 4: 80 from Gen. 21:10. Eph. 4:8 from 
Ps. 67: 18. (68: 19.) 


* Heb.1: 5 from Ps. 2: 7 and 2 Sam. 7:14. 1:10 seq. from Ps. 101: 25 seq. 
(102 : 26 seq). 1: 12 from Ps. 109: 1 (110 : 1). 2: 6seq. from Ps.8: 4 seq. (8: 5 564). 
2:12 from Ps. 21 : 22 (22: 23). 2: 13 from Is. 8:17, 18. 3: 7 seq. from Ps. 94:7 
seq. (95: 7 seq). 3: 15 from Ps. 94: 7, 8 (95: 7,8). 4: 3 from Ps. 94:11 (95:11), 
4:7 from Ps. 94: 7,8 (95: 7,8).5:5 from Ps.2:7. 5:6 from Ps. 109: 4 (110: 4). 
7:17, 21 from Ps. 109: 4 (110: 4), 13: 6 from Ps. 117: 6 (118: 6). 


+t E. g. Heb. 1:6 from Ps. 96: 7. 4: 4 from Gen. 2:3. 8:5 from Ex. 25: 40. 
8: 8 seq. from Jer. 38: 31 seq. 9: 20 from Ex. 24: 8. 10: 16,17 from Jer. 38: 33, 
34 (31: 33, 34). 10: 37, 38 from Hab. 2: 3, 4. 


{ E. g. Heb. 1: 7 from Ps. 103: 4 (104: 4). 1: 8, 9 from Ps. 44: 6,7 (45, 7,8). 
12: 26 from Hag. 2:7 (6). 6: 14 from Gen. 22: 16,17. 12: 20 from Ex. 19: 12, 13. 
12: 21 from Deut. 9:19. 
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(4) There is an accordance in several cases with the Sept., where it 
differs from the Hebrew.* 

(5) There is an accordance with the Hebrew, and entire discrepancy 
from the Sept., in Heb. 10: 30 from Deut. 32: 35. 

How can any just inference, now, be drawn from such a state of facts 
as this, against the Pauline origin of our epistle ? Bleek himself seems to 
concede (p. 365), that the author of our epistle might retain the Sept. in 
all the cases in which he has quoted the Old Testament, with the excep- 
tion of two, which will be noticed more particularly in the sequel. In- 
deed, I can see nothing more in the state of the quotations in our epistle, 
than that it so happened, that the citations in general accorded well in 
the Hebrew and the Sept.; a thing which might happen, or might not, in 
respect to any other epistle, and one which actually happens, for exam- 
ple, in regard to the second epistle to the Corinthians. Such accordance 
actually existing, there was no occasion, (so far as we can see), to make 
any change, in general, from the Sept. version. Yet after all, as the facts 
above shew, actual changes here are little if any less frequent, than in the : 
other epistles of Paul. They are certainly more frequent, in proportion, 
than in the second epistle to the Corinthians. See Nos. 2, 3, 5, above. 

But Bleek, in order to shew that the author of our epistle implicitly 
follows the Sept. throughout, even where it differs in sense from the He- 
brew, appeals to Heb. 1: 7, where, he says, the writer has followed the 
Sept. contrary to the sense of the Hebrew, which is, “who maketh the 
winds his messengers, and flames of fire his servants.” But the sense 
which he thus gives to the Hebrew, is against the laws of Hebrew gram- 
mar, and against the design of the writer. In support of this, I must re- 
fer the reader to the commentary on the passage. | 

He further adduces Heb. 2: 6—8 (quoted from Ps. 8: 5—7), as an in- 
stance in which there is a departure from the Hebrew, and an agreement 
with the Septuagint in respect to the words ἡλάττωσας αὑτὸν βραχύ τι 
mag ἀγγέλους. The Hebrew, he alleges, runs thus, “Thou hast made 
him but little inferior to the angels : which, he thinks, is counter to the 
sense of the Greek. But in this Jast supposition he is as much mistaken, 
as in regard to the sense of the passage in Heb. 1: 7. For proof of this, I 
refer to the commentary in the sequel. 

Heb. 1: 6 is also adduced ; but here the writer confesses that it is du- 
bious whether the author of our epistle cited Ps. 97: 7, or Deut. 32: 42. 
The former, he concedes, might be understood so as to accord with the 
citation. 

Heb. 12: 5, 6 (Prov. 3: 11, 12) is also cited, to shew a departure from 
the Hebrew, and an agreement with the Seventy. “ This,” says he, “ is 


* E. g. 10: 5 seq. from Ps. 39: 6 seq. (40:7 seq). 11: 21 from Gen. 47: 31, 
(where, however, the discrepancy is occasioned merely by the vowel points un- 
der "vn, which the author of our epistle no doubt read with the Seventy, 
man, as it should be read; so that this case does not properly belong here). 
12°: 6 from Prov. 3:12, (where, however, our epistle has παιδεύει instead of 
the Sept. ἐλέγχει). 13: 5 from Deut. 31: 8 Sept., and from Deut. 91 : 8 and Josh. 
1:5 of the Hebrew, (where the form of the Sept. is altered from the therd per- 
son of the verbs to the first.) 
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otic ier the Septuagint.” But he has ἀϑδμροκδὰ the fact, that the 
Septuagint in Prov. 3: 12 has ἐλέγχει, for which in Heb. 12: 6 the writer 
employs παιδεύει; a circumstance indeed that is immaterial, but one 
quite as important as Bleek has not unfrequently employed, in his essay 
on the quotations in our epistle, as the basis of some important con- 
clusions. All the departure from the Hebrew in the above passage, con-_ 
sists in reading AND, scourgeth, afflicteth, instead of our present Hebrew 
punctuation 2N>D , as a father. But surely this writer, who alleges such a 
discrepancy as "this, does not need to be told that the present Masoretic 
punctuation is the offspring of the fifth or sixth century of the Christian 
era; and that the author of our epistle, who read Hebrew without vowel 
points, read it as the Seventy did, and (as Bleek himself acknowledges) 
‘perhaps in a way preferable to the Mascretic punctuation.’ 

There remains, then, after all the allegations respecting close adherence 
to the Septuagint at the expense of the Hebrew, only one solitary pas- 
sage, where the departure is in any measure of consequence. This is 
Heb. 10: 5, 7, quoted from Ps. 39:6 seq. (40: 7 seq). Here Bleek al- 
leges, that the passage is not quoted from memory; that the departure 
from the Hebrew is entire ; and that this offers full evidence, that the au- 
ther of our epistle could not have understood the original Hebrew, SO as 
to be able to compare it, p. 366 seq. But, 

(1) The passage is not exactly quoted from the Septuagint ; - for ἤτησας 
(Cod. Alex. ἐζήτησας) is here εὐδόκησας. (2) Tot ποιῆσαι, ὃ ϑεὸς, τὸ 
ϑέλημά σου is, in the Septuagint, τοῦ ποιῆσαι τὸ ϑέλημά σου, ὃ ϑεὸς μοῦ, 
ἠβουλήϑην, κι τ. λ.; so that the order and the connection both, of this last 
clause, are changed by the author of our epistle. Bleek, who makes so 
much of such minutiae, surely will not object to my making mention of 
them. 

But the main point is the citing of σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω μον from the 
Septuagint, instead of using the Hebrew 7 m°4> 07218, ears hast thow 
opened for me; which, Bleek avers, cannot possibly mean "what the Sep- 
tuagint, and after theft the author of our epistle, have translated it as 
meaning. 

Literally and exactly as to diction, the Hebrew certainly does not 
mean σῶμα δὲ πατηρτίσω μοι. But ad sensum, will not both passages 
come to the same amount, in the argument of the apostle? Mine ears 
hast thow opened means, ‘Thou hast made me obedient, listening.” In 
what respect? ‘The preceding context intimates. ‘Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou hast not desired.’ What then is to come in the place of these ? 
‘Mine ears hast thou opened,” namely, thon hast made me “ obedient,” 
i. 6. “unto death” (Phil. 2: 8), instead of requiring these. The sequel 
- confirms this. “ Burnt-offering and sin-offering thou hast not required. 
Then I said, Lo! [ come....to do thy will, my God.” What is this 
will? ‘That the body of Christ should be made an offering; see Heb. 
10:10. What important difference, then, is there as to sense, between 
saying in this case, “ Thou hast made me obedient,” viz. unto death, and 
“'Thou hast provided me with a body,” viz. for sacrifice ὃ 

Bleek may call in question the commentary of the writer of our epistle 
on the whole passage extracted, and probably would do so; but then it 
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would be a question between him and the writer of our epistle; and he 
will not take it amiss, in a matter of this kind, if some should prefer the 
writer’s authority. 

It seems not to be correct, then, that the whole stress of the passage in 
Heb, 10: 5 seq., lies on the σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω μοι. Heb. 10: 10 shews 
this not to be the case. It is “ doing the will of God,” viz. being obedi- 
ent unto death, which affords the substitute for the offerings of the Leyit- 
ical law; and this is the very gist of the question that is agitated in this 
passage. See Comm. and Excursus on Heb. 10: 5. 

Thus much for the solitary instance of departure from the Hebrew, on 
which so great stress is laid. Let us now reverse the matter, and see 
how the account stands on the other side. 

Heb. 10: 30, ἐμοὶ ἐχδίκησις ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω, Hebrew obvi Bae» 
Deut, 32: 35. But here the Septuagint renders, ἐν ἡμέρα ἐκδικήσεως ἀντα- 
ποδώσω. Bleek himself (p. 355), in commenting on this very passage (as 
exhibited in Rom. 12: 19), avers that here ‘ Paul plainly had the Hebrew 
before his eyes.’ This I should admit; but then, what had the author of 
our epistle before his eyes? Bleek answers (p. 367), “ here, without any 
doubt, the author of our epistle transferred this from Rom. 12: 19, where 
the same words are employed.” But on this solution Schulz has re- 
marked (Review of Bleek p. 194), that “the author escapes with the unsat- 
asfactory assertion, that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has literal- 
ly copied Paul ;” an assertion which it would of course be impossible to 
substantiate, if Paul himself be not the author of our epistle. 

We have, then, one case in which the writer of our epistle has followed 
the Seventy, where the discrepance from the Hebrew, as to diction, seems 
to be striking ; and one where he has followed the Hebrew, with a dis- 
crepance from the Septuagint that is striking. Can any conclusions for 
the opinion of Bleek, be drawn from such facts as these ? 

But Schulz, although he differs so much from Bleek in his estimation 
of the evidence to be drawn from quotations, still holds, with him, that it 
is altogether probable the writer of our epistle had no knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. How such a position can be rendered probable, I do 
not see. Bleek holds Apollos to be the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews. Was this disciple, then, who was mighty in the Scriptures, and 
in all probability a Jew, ignorant of Hebrew? Did not all well edu- 
cated Jews of his time understand Hebrew? Above all; did not the au- 
thor of our epistle, so profoundly and intimately versed in every thing 
Jewish, understand Hebrew? If the thing is possible, it is utterly im- 
probable. At all events, it can no more be proved from the quotations in 
our epistle, that the author did not understand Hebrew, than it can by 
the quotations in Matthew’s gospel which accord so well with the Sept., 
that he did not understand the original language of the Jewish Scriptures. 

But Bleek has advanced another position peculiar to himself, and one, 
I apprehend, not very likely to satisfy his critical readers. This is, that 
‘the writer of our epistle follows the Alexandrine text of the Septuagint, 
while Paul follows that of the Vatican manuscript.’ 

Schulz has replied to this, in his Review; and I employ his words, in 
part, as a sufficient answer. “The differences in the readings, for the 
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most part, have respect to mere minutiae. The errete of passages, 
where ‘the readings in Paul differ from the Vatican Codex, and agree 
more with the Alexandrine; and on the other hand, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, where they agree more with the Vatican than the Alexandrine ; 
is not much smaller than where the reverse of this is the case. A few 
exceptions, moreover, prove in this case as much as many, and suffice to 
destroy the credit of the writer’s [Bleek’s] views. In some citations, the 
apostle agrees neither with the Vatican nor with the Alexandrine.” 

Schulz then proceeds to observe, that the probability that the text of the 
Septuagint, at the time when our epistle was written, was in the different 
states now represented by the Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts, can- 
not be made out; and that minute changes, of the nature here in ques- 
tion, are every where found in the New Testament. He then produces 
a number of cases, in which he shews that Bleek has given an imperfect 
view of the state of the discrepancies in question; and he goes on to ask, 
* Where are the passages, in which Paul and the writer of our epistle 
cite the same texts, in which the first follows the Vatican Codex, and the 
second, the Alexandrine? Not one has Bleek been able to produce ;” 
and then concludes by saying, “ Among the readings in which Paul dif- 
fers from the Vatican text, are some which are far more decisive than 
those which Bleek has brought, in order to prove his agreement with this 
text ; e. g. Rom. 9: 25, where ἐκεῖ is omitted ; 9: 27, where αὑτῶν and 
γάρ are omitted; and Rom. 14: 11, where the Vatican has ὀμεῖται. ... 
τὸν ϑεόν, but Paul ἐξομολογήσεται... . τῷ ϑεῷ, as has also the Alexandrine 
Codex.” 

One is almost tempted to think, that the love of paradox, or a feeling 
that every thing must be pressed into the service of the cause which we 
are engaged to make out, must have operated to lead a writer to produce, 
and insist on, and rely upon such arguments as I have now examined. 
‘The reader will doubtless be wearied with the protracted length of the 
discussion, and with the subject itself. But he will call to mind, as an 
apology for me, that when such arguments are adduced as unanswerable 
proofs of discrepancy between our epistle and those of Paul; and produced 
by men of so much learning, moderation, and general impartiality as 
Bleek, they require an answer, for otherwise they will be misused. 

On the whole, then, the objection, drawn either from the method or 
the frequency of quotation, (singularis ratio prae ceteris omnibus of our 
epistle, as Seyffarth calls it), vanishes away upon close examination ; or if 
adhered to, must disprove the genuineness of a major part of the ac- 
knowledged epistles of Paul. That Paul, in our epistle, should have 
more frequently than elsewhere used λέγει, εἴπεν, εἴρηκε, is altogether con- 
sonant with what we may suppose him to have done, when addressing 
the Hebrews. The usual and almost the only mode of quoting, preva- 
lent among the Jews, in ancient times, appears to have been such ; at least 
if we may “judge of it as it appears in the Mishna, where 47283, sane 
it is said, as it is said, which is said, is almost the only formula in’ use. 
There is an obvious reason for this. Every Jew, being conversant with 
the Old Testament Scriptures, would of course know what was the kind 
and weight of the appeal, made by λέχει, sine, ("72N2); i. 6. he would at 
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once refer it to divine testimony. Hence this abridged and natural mode 
of quotation prevails, in our epistle. But in writing to churches made up 
of both Jews and Gentiles, the latter of whom were of course less familiar 
with the Old Testament, and knew less where to look for passages quot- 
ed, it was more natural for the apostle, (as he has done in the epistle to 
the Romans), to say Mwvoje λέγει, ᾿Εσαΐας λέγει, etc., so that the reference 
might be more definite. This is a sufficient reason to account for any 
differences in the formula of quotation, between our epistle and the other 
epistles of Paul. The difference itself has, however, as we have seen, 
been greatly overrated. Nothing important, most plainly, can be made 
of it by higher criticism, in performing its office upon our epistle. What 
can be more improbable, too, than that such a master-spirit as Paul should 
cast all his letters in the same mould ; always use the same round of ex- 
pression ; mechanically apply the same formulas of quotation ; and for- 
ever repeat the same sentiments in the same language ? And because he 
has not done so in the epistle to the Hebrews, must it be wrested from 
him by criticism which exacts such uniformity in a writer? Where is 
the writer of epistles ancient or modern, who possessed any talents and 
free command of language, whose letters can be judged of by such a crit- 
ical test as this ? 

(19) ‘The appellations given to the Saviour, i in Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles and in the epistle to the Hebrews, are so diverse, as to afford strong 
evidence that both did not originate from the same person. E. g. in the 
Pauline epistles, these appellations are either, ὃ i) κύριος ἡμῶν. ᾿Ιησοῦς Χρισ- 
τός, ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστὸς ὃ κύριος ἡμῶν, X. ᾿Ιησοῦς ὃ κύριος ἡμῶν, or ὃ κύριος 
᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστός. In innumerable passages is Christ referred to by these 
appellations ; which are so characteristic of Paul’s writings, that they are 
to be regarded as nearly the constant established formulas, by which he 
adverts to the Saviour. On the contrary, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the writer _uses most commonly υἱὸς τοῦ ϑεοῦ or ὃ υἱός ; he also employs, 
at times, ὃ κύριος or ὃ Ἰησοῦς simply. Twice only has he connected 
᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστός. This must appear striking to every unprejudiced per- 
son, and of importance, p. 139 seq.’ 

Striking, indeed, the argument may appear, in the form stated by 
Schulz; but an investigation, through the medium of a Concordance, will 
present a very different result from that which he has presented. 

(a) In regard to υἱὸς τοῦ ϑεοῦ or ὃ υἱός being the most frequent appel- 
lation given to Christ by the writer of our epistle, the facts stand thus. 
Omitting dubious references, and all the names of Christ that are appella- 
tives suggested merely by the occasion, (such as ἀπόστολος, ἀρχιερεύς, 
ἀρχηγὸς σωτηρίας---τῆς πίστεως, μεσίτης, σωτήρ and κληρονόμος), the writer 
refers to the Messiah, by some one of his usual titles, in 32 places; in 
four only of which he calls him υἱὸς τοῦ ϑεοῦ, viz. Heb. 4:14. 6: 6. 7:3. 
10: 29. In 8 other places he calls him υἷός, viz. 1: 1, 5 bis, 8. 3: 6. 5: 
5, 8. 7: 28. In the Pauline epistles, these designations are used 17 times, 
viz. Rom. 1: 3, 4, 9.°5:10. 8: 3, 29, 32. 1 Cor. 1:9. 15:28. 2 Cor. 1: 
19. Gal. 1: 16.2: 20.4: 4, 6. Eph. 4: 13. Col. 1: 13. 1 Thess. 1: 10. 

(b) Κύριος is so far from being limited to the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
its application to Christ, that, if I have counted rightly, it is found in the 
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acknowledged Pauline epistles, applied in the same way, 147 times, and is 
the most frequent appellation of any except Χριστός. The cases where 
κύριος stands united with’ Ἰησοῦς, ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστός, etc., are exempted ‘from 
this enumeration. On the other hand, the writer of our epistle is so far 
from making a frequent use of this designation, that he has employed it 
singly in two places only, or at most three, viz. 2:3. 7:14, probably 
12: 14, 

That Schulz should make a representation so singularly incorrect re- 
specting the appellation κύριος, can be accounted for in no other way, 
than by supposing that he never examined his Concordance for the sake 
of investigating the question respecting the use of it. 3 

But further ; in the epistle to the Romans, κύριος is applied to Christ 
not more than 17 times; some may think, still less, in as much as the 
exegesis, in a few of the cases, may be doubtful. In the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, however, (which is about the same length), the same ap- 
pellation is given to Christ 45 times ; while, in the epistle to Titus it does 
not occur at all. Further, Ἰησοῦς Χριστός, or Χριστὸς ᾿Ιησοῦς, is used in 
the epistle to the Romans, as connected with κύριος only 14 times ; in 1 
Corinthians, only 11. Ἰησοῦς κύριος is used in Romans twice: in 1 Co- 
rinthians, thrice. Κύριος Χριστὸς only in Rom. 16:18. Such a variety 
of usage in these different epistles, must, if Schulz’s method of arguing is 
correct, prove that Paul could not have written them all. 

(c) ᾿Ιησοῦς, without being connected with the other usual appellations of 
Christ, is employed in our epistle 7 times; viz. 2:9. 6:20. 7:22. 10: 
19. 12: 2, 24, 13:12. In the Pauline epistles, 16 times, viz. Rom. 9 : 26. 
8:11. 1 Cor. 12:3. 2 Cor. 4:5. 4: 10 bis. 4:11 bis. 4:14. 11:4. 
Eph. 4: 21. Phil. 2:10. 1 Thess. 1:10. 2:15. 4:14 bis. In the epis- 
tles to the Gal., Col., 2 'Thess., 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Tit., and Philemon, it 
is not found at all. 

(d) Χριστός is used in like manner by our author 6 times; viz. 2: 6,14. 
5:5. 6:1. 9:11, 14, 24, 28. 11:26; in the Pauline epistles, 198 μὴ I 
have rightly ebunted. 

(e) ᾿]ησοῦς Χριστός instead of being used only twice, as Schulz avers, is 
used three times; Heb. 10: 10. 13: 8, 21, omitting 3: 1, where it stands 
also in the textus receptus. 

(f) In 13: 20, Κύριον I. Χριστόν is used by the sexta just as Paul 
employs it. 

(¢) Those designations of Christ in the Pauline epistles, which Schulz 
has mentioned as the usual and only appellations of him by Paul, do not 
collectively amount to more than 68, if we take the number as stated by 
himself, (who, however, as is usual with him, has in haste overlooked 
some instances) ; while in the same epistles, other appellations which he 
does not acknowledge, are used with far greater frequency ; e. g. κύριος 
is used 147 times, and Χριστός, 198, the former being an appellation 
which this writer holds out as characteristic of our epistle to the Hebrews, 
and neglected by Paul. Truly this matter is striking, (if I may use Dr. 
Schulz’s own language); and if the epistle to the Hebrews can be wrest- 
ed from Paul, only by arguments such as this, those who ascribe it to this 
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apostle have not much reason for apprehension in regard to the safety of 
their cause. 

Even if the facts stated by Schulz were correct, it would not follow 
that Paul could not be the author of our epistle. The predominant appel- 
lation of the Saviour in the Pauline epistles is simply Χριστός ; as we 
have just sseen. Yet in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, this ap- 
pellation, simply used, occurs but once (3:5); and in both the epistles to 
Timothy, and in that to Titus, it does not once occur. Does it follow 
from this, then, that Paul did not write these epistles ? If not, then, sup- 
posing the facts alleged by Schulz to be correct, no critical argument 
could be safely built upon them. But they are so far from being cor- 
rect, that one finds it difficult to account for it, how any man, who ex- 
pected others to examine for themselves and not to receive what he says 
as authoritative, should have thrown out before the public such affirma- 
tions as every tyro, with a Greek Concordance in his hand, would be able 
to disprove. Truly Prof. Schulz must not blame his readers, if they are 
slow and cautious about admitting his allegations, on subjects where ac- 
curacy and diligence and patience are necessary, in order to produce cor- 
rect results. 

Seyffarth has brought forward the same argument, but with a some- 
what different statement of facts; yet full of inaccuracies and errors. 
He concludes, as the sum of the whole, “that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews has given to the Saviour appellations, which are indicative 
of less reverence than those which Paul bestows upon him,” and that 
“there is a great difference between the usage of Paul, in this respect, 
and that of our epistle, p. 90.” . 

On the whole, however, nothing can be plainer, than that the usage in 
our epistle, with respect to the appellations in question, differs no more 
from the common Pauline one, than the usage of several of his acknowl- 
edged epistles differs from that of others belonging to him. Consequent- 
ly no weight can be attached to this objection. 

(20) ‘The writer of our epistle has made use of a great many words 
and phrases, in order to express ideas which Paul expresses (either al- 
ways or usually) by different words or phrases, p. 138 seq.’ 

This objection is drawn out at great length, and requires a minuteness 
of consideration and philological exhibition which is truly appalling. 
But having commenced the work, it must not be left unfinished. ‘The 
importance of the subject under discussion, is the apology on which 1 
must rely for justification, as to the length and minuteness of the exam- 
ination. General assertions may satisfy those who think,in generals and 
reason in generals ; but the true critic demands facts, and of course detail, 
in an investigation dependent on facts. 

It will shorten our work, however, and be of no small importance with 
respect to the satisfaction which the reader’s mind should experience, if 
some acknowledged, or at least just, principles of reasoning in regard to 
such a topic, can be premised before we enter upou particulars. 

The following principles seem to be such as will be assented to, by all 
sober and judicious critics; at least we may hope this will be the case. 
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Tn particular, all who have not a special end to accomplish by the denial 
of them, we may presume will assent to them. 

(a) The same writer, if a man of knowledge and talents, (both of which 
will be conceded to Paul), does not, in an extensive correspondence eith- 
er on matters of business or sentiment, always express the same ideas by 
the same words or phrases ; much less, always repeat the same ideas, what- 
ever may be the nature of the subject which the occasion demands. I 
appeal to all the volumes of letters extant, in proof of this. 

(0) The same writer, at different periods of life, in different circum- 
stances and states of mind and feeling, exhibits a variety of style in his 
epistles ; especially where the subjects themselves are very diverse. The 
appeal in proof of this, I make to well known facts, and to every one’s 
own experience, who has been long accustomed to write letters on a va- 
riety of grave and, important topics. In particular will the case be as 
now represented, if a writer’s lot, at one period of his life, be cast among 
men and authors, who differ in style and modes of thinking and expres- 
sion, from those with whom he has at another time been associated. 

(c) It follows, then, that differences in the choice of expression, in two 
epistles, in order to convey the same idea, (above all when this stands in 
connection with diverse subjects), is no good proof that the same person 
did not, or could not, write both, Indeed, no man who is not a writer of 
the most sterile genius, and of a mind the most mechanical, nay, ab- 
solutely insusceptible of excitement or of improvement, will always limit 
himself to the same round of expression. While there will be occasional 
words and expressions, which will mark some characteristics appropriate 
to a writer of knowledge and talents, yet in the great body of them, there 
will not be a mechanical sameness either of thought or of expression ; but 
every letter will take its colouring, more or less, from the occasion and 
the state of mind which prompted it. 

(4) If any person refuses to accede to principles so plain and reasona- 
ble as these, it would be easy to shew him, (as will be seen hereafter), 
that any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles may be proved to be spuri- 
ous, on a different ground, just as easily as the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Schulz and Seyffarth have undertaken to prove that Paul did not write 
the epistle to the Hebrews, because it contains many words either not 
employed by Paul, or not employed by him in the same sense; and also 
some favourite expressions, not found in his acknowledged epistles. At 
first view, the number of such words or expressions, as exhibited by them, 
seems very great; nay, quite appalling before examination. Most critics 
of the present day seem to have been influenced principally by this con- 
sideration, in giving up the Pauline origin of our epistle. But a widely 
extended examination of this subject, has ended in producing different 
impressions upon my own mind. I am fully persuaded, now, that there 
is scarcely any one of Paul’s acknowledged epistles, which cannot be prov- 
ed to be spurious, if the grounds of argument assumed by the above 
named writers is tenable. I will pledge myself, (Ido not say it at a ven- 
ture), to produce as many peculiarities, as many ἅπαξ λεγόμενα or ἅπαξ 
λογιζόμενα, for example, in the epistle to the Romans, in the first to the 
Corinthians, or in the second to the Corinthians, (in proportion to the 
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length of these epistles, and compared with the other acknowledged epis- 
tles of Paul), as there are in the epistle to the Hebrews. If this can be 
done, then is the argument equally good against either of these epistles, 
which are among the most undoubted of all the writings of Paul. The 
proof of this I shall by and by produce, in laying before the reader the 
result of the principles which I have ventured to call in question, by ap- 
plying them to the first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. 

(e) Schulz himself, who has laboured with so much zeal and confidence 
to fix upon our epistle the charge of peculiarities in style, expression, and 
favourite phrases, has, in another part of his work, and before his mind 
became heated with this subject, made the following remarks, which are 
well worthy of.attention. 

“We give up words, and phrases, and thoughts [in the epistle to the 
Hebrews], which occur but seldom in the books of the New Testament 
or in Paul’s epistles. We shall not insist upon the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα or the 
ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα ; for why must a writer of numerous works necessarily 
repeat oftentimes his ideas in general, or his favourite phrases? Why 
must he often do this in all his works, and not use some of them merely 
in particular passages? Every writer will do the latter, and must do it, 
when, either by accident or by design, he falls only once upon some par- 
ticular idea. But in regard to a writer whose whole works we do not 
possess, (perhaps only a small part of them), how can we pronounce sen- 
tence upon many phrases and thoughts, or deduce any argument at all 
from them? And such is the case before us. What now appears in the 
letters of Paul still extant to be ἅπαξ εἰρημένον, he may have said and 
written numberless times in works now lost, p. 52.” 

He then proceeds very justly to ask, ‘ whether it is the design of any 
New Testament writer, in any one particular book, to represent the 
whole scheme of Christian doctrine, complete in all its parts? And if 
not, whether that which in one book differs from the contents of another, is 
to be considered as departure or contradiction in respect to that other 9 
And then he adds, “It is quite surprising, and deserving of reprobation, 
that any one should call in question expressions against which no objec- 
tions can be made, when they are consonant with the usus loquendi, and 
are genuine Greek; and also, that any one should produce them as 
grounds of suspicion against a book, because they do not occur in other 
compositions of a similar nature. In the epistle to the Hebrews, there 
are many of this kind, p. 53.” 

These remarks are no less just than striking. I freely give to them my 
entire and hearty approbation; and I am willing, with such principles in 
view, to join issue with the author, as to his list of words and phrases 
which he brings forward, in his attack upon our epistle. Nine parts in 
ten of all that he has advanced of this nature, would be excluded from 
the argument by his own sentence. 

To reduce the view which I must now give of the words and phrases 
adduced by Schulz, to as short a compass as will be consistent with my 
design, I shall first remark on those words which require to be separate- 
ly discussed ; and then I shall class together those to which some gener- 
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al principle will apply in common. I follow mostly the order of Schulz, 
step by step, merely because this is more convenient for those, who may 
_wish to compare what is here written with the remarks of this author. 


I. Words and phrases, instead of which Paul employs other and different ones. 


» 


(1) “Εὐλάβεια, Heb. 5: 7. 12: 28, is used in the sense of piety, devoted- 
ness to God ; it is equivalent to εὐσέβεια as employed by Paul, 1 Tim. 2: 
2. 3:16, etc. Neither of the writers employs the word used by the oth- 
er, p. 141 

The sense of εὐλάβεια, in Heb. 5: 7, it is altogether probable, is fear, 
which is the classical sense of the word; and this is probably the sense, 
too, in Heb, 12: 28, as its adjunct aidotvs seems to indicate. Schulz’s ob- 
jection is founded on an exegesis far from being certain, and indeed 
quite improbable. But if we allow his interpretation to be true, the ob- 
jection amounts only to this, that Paul, at one time, has employed εὐσέβεια 
(the proper Greek word) in order to express the idea of piety ; and at an- 
other time, in writing to the Hebrews, he has used εὐλάβεια, (correspond- 
ing to the Heb. MN reverence, piety) , to express the same idea. What 
could be more natural for a Hebr ew, than to do this ? 

(2) ‘Our author uses διαπαντός ; Paul, πάντοτε, and he very frequently 
repeats it, p. 141 

Ζιαπαντός is common among the Evangelists, and in the Septuagint. 
Paul uses it in the citation from the Old Testament, in Rom. 11: 10. 
Paul, then, was familiar with the word. In our epistle, it is found only 
twice, viz. 9:6. 13:15. In this same epistle we find the Pauline πάντοτε 
also, viz. in 7:25. Now as to the epistle to the Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and 2 Timothy, each has the word πάγτοτε but once ; the first 
epistle to Timothy and that to Titus, not at all. If the fact that πάντοτε 
is used no more than once, is proof that our epistle is not Pauline, then 
surely these other epistles must be ranked in the same class. The same 
fact must surely afford the same argument, in both cases. But as this 
proves more than Schulz is willing to allow, we may suppose he will not 
insist on such an argument. 

(3) ‘ Our epistle uses avonouvitey and ἐγκαιγίζειν ; for which Paul em- 
ploys ἀνακαινοῦν and ἀνανεοῦσϑαι, Ρ. 142. 

᾿Ανακαινίζειν occurs only once, Heb. 6:6; ἐγκαινίζειν but twice, Heb. 
9:18, 10:20. On the other hand, I i Me is found in Paul only 
twice, 2 Cor. 4: 16. Col. 3: 10; and. ἀγανεοῦσϑαι but once, Eph. 4: 23. 
Now as ἀναχκαινίζω, ἀνακαιγόω, and ἀνανεόω are all either of classic or 
Septuagint usage, and are of the same signification, the use of one or the 
other, so few times as they are employed in the Pauline epistles and in 
ours, can afford no argument in favour of a different writer. As to 
ἐγκαινίξζειν to consecrate, to initiate, it is a verb of a different meaning from 
the others, and is not used in the sense in which Paul employs either 
ἀνακαινόω OF ἀνανεόω. 

(4) ‘There is in our epistle, an abundance of verbs ending in --ἰζω, such 
as can be no where else found in the New Testament, above all, in Paul’s 
epistles, p. 142.’ 
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(a) The greater part of the verbs in -ἰζω, produced by Schulz as appro- 
priate to our epistle, are found often in the New Testament and in Paul ; 
viz. λογίζεσθαι, in other writers of the New Testament 6 times, in Paul 34, 
in the epistle to the Hebrews but once ; ἐμφανγέζειν, in New Testament 8, in 
Hebrews only twice; καταρτίζειν, New Testament 5, Paul 5, Hebrews 3; 
καϑαρίξειν, New Testament 24, Paul 8, Hebrews 3; κομέζειν, New T¢sta- 
ment 5, Paul 3, Hebrews 3; μερέζειν, New Testament 7, Paul 5, Hebrews 
1; δρίζειν, New Testament 6, Paul 1, Hebrews 1; ἐγγίζειν, New Testa- 
ment 38, Paul 2, Hebrews 2; χωρίζειν, New Testament 5, Paul 6, He- 
brews 1; φωτίζειν, New Testament 5, Paul 4, Hebrews 2; χαϑίζειν, New 
Testament 40, Paul 4, Hebrews 4; yonuatifecdo., New Testament 5, 
Paul 1, Hebrews 3. All these verbs, moreover, are common to the Sep- 
tuagint and to classic Greek. 

(b) Other verbs of this class, adduced by Schulz, are used in our epis- 
tle only once; viz. ἀγαλογέζεσϑαι, 12:3; ἀνταγωνίζεσθαι, 12:4; κατα- 
γωνίξεσθαι, 11: 33; ϑεατρίζειν, 10:33; πρίζειν, 11: 37; and τυμπανέζεσ- 
Jat, 11:35. The three last are denominatives, for which the Greek lan- 
guage offered no other forms; so that no choice, in this case, was left to 
the writer. All of them are of classic or Septuagint usage. 

(c) προσοχϑίξειν, Heb. 3: 10, is a quotation from the Septuagint ; of 
which the use of the same word, in 3: 17, is a simple repetition. 

It turns out, then, that of the great multitude of words in --ἔζω, peculiar 
to our epistle, only six are employed, exclusively by it; and of these six, 
three are denominatives, and necessarily employed, as there was no choice 
of other forms; while the other three occur but once each, and are all 
compound verbs, common to the Septuagint and to the classics. But 
Schulz has not ventured to present us with a view of the numerous verbs 
in --ἰζω, employed by the New Testament writers and by Paul, which are 
not used at all in our epistle. Selecting only under a single letter, (as a 
specimen of what might be gathered from the whole), we find the follow- 
ing, καϑοπλίζομαι, κατακρημνίζω, καταναϑεματίζω, καταποντίζομαι, κατο-- 
πτρίζομαι, καυματίζω, κυϑαρίζω, κλυδωνίζομαι, κολαφιζω, κουφίζω, κρυσταλ-- 
λίζω, κτίζω; 12 under only one letter; which our author, with all his al- 
leged partialities for -ifw, never uses. Surely this is an argument unfor- 
tunately chosen, and very incorrectly stated. 

(5) “᾿Εντέλλεσϑαι is used in our epistle ; Paul uses παραγγέλλω, διατάσ- 
ow, or ἐπιτάσσω, p. 145.’ 

᾿Εντέλλεσϑαιν is employed only twice, 9: 20. 11:22. In the New Tes- 
tament it is used 15 times, although not employed by Paul. Paul em- 
ploys παρραγγέλλω only in 1 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thessalo- 
nians, and 1 Timothy; διατάσσω only in 1 Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Titus ; ἐπιτάσσω only once in Philemon. Do not these words differ as 
much from each other, as each of them does from ἐντέλλεσθαι; and will 
not the reasoning be the same, to prove that Galatians and Titus or Phile- 
mon are spurious, as that our epistle is? And what shall be said of all 
those epistles, where none of these words are at all employed ? 

(6) ‘Our author employs καϑίζω in a neuter sense, 1: 3. 8: 1. 10:12. 
12:2; Paul employs this verb in a transitive sense, p. 143.’ 

In the quotation by Paul in 1 Cor. 10: 7, it is used in a neuter sense; as 
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it is in 2 Thess.2:4. It has ἃ transitive sense only in 1 Cor. 6: 4. Eph. 
1:20. It occurs in no other case, in Paul, so that his usage is equally 
divided. In our epistle, it occurs in the same formula, in all the four in- 
stances where it is employed ; and all of these instances refer to Ps. 110: 
1, (Sept. 109: 1), where is the like usage of κάϑου. 

(7) * Abstract appellations of God, such as ϑρόνγος τῆς χάριτος, πνεῦμα 
τῆς χάριτος, ϑρόνος τῆς μεγαλοσύνης, are unheard of in Paul’s writings, 
p. 144. 

What then is πγεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης, Rom. 1: 4; ϑειότης, 1: 20; ἀλήϑειαν 
τοῦ Sot, true God, 1: 25; also ψεῦδος, false God, ibid. ; and πνεῦμα ζωῆς, 
8:2? Is the usage of employing abstract words for concrete ones, foreign 
to the style of Paul? Every one who reads this apostle with attention, 
will be able to answer this question. 

(8) ‘Our epistle calls Christ oe τῆς δόξης, 1:3; Paul says, 
εἰκὼν τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἀοράτου, 2 Cor. 4: 4. Col. 1:15, and μορφὴ Shani in Phil. 
2:6, p. 144 

Is not μορφὴ ϑεοῦ as different from εἰκὼν ϑεοῦ ἀοράτου, as unatyacpe 
τῆς δόξης is from the same? And if this argument prove any thing, does 

_it not prove that the epistle to the Philippians, which employs μορφὴ ϑεοῦ 
(and not εἰκὼν ϑεοῦ), must also be spurious ὃ 

(9) ‘In our epistle κακουχέω is used, 11: 37. 13:3; Paul uses ϑλίβω 
instead of this, p. 145. * 

Paul uses στεγοχωρέομαν three times in his second epistle to the Corin- 
thians, (and not once any where else), to express the same idea that he 
elsewhere expresses by 34/8. Is this epistle therefore spurious ? 

(10) ‘ Our epistle employs ἐνΘθύμησις and ἔγνοια, for which Paul uses 
διαλογισμός and λογισμός, p. 145,’ 

Aoyiopos is found 2 Cor. 10: 4; but διαλογισμός in Romans, first Co- 
rinthians, Philippians and first Timoth y. Is the second Corinthians spuri- 
ous because it does not use διαλογισμός 3 

(11) ‘ Our epistle uses ἀκλιγής ; for which Paul employs ἑδραῖος, ἀμετα- 
κίγητος, or μὴ μετακιγούμεγος, p. 145,’ 

᾿Αχλινής is used once only, Heb. 10: 23. So ἀμετακέγητος is used only 
in 1 Cor. 15: ὅδ, and μὴ μετακιγούμενος only in Col. 1:23. Now as in 
first Corinthians and in Colossians both, Paul uses ἑδραῖος as well as these 
words, in order to express the same idea, shall the like choice of a syno- 
nyme, in another letter, be denied him? And is it reasonable that it 
should expose his letter to the charge of spuriousness, because that, 
out of various synonymes, he has sometimes taken one and sometimes 
another ? 

(12) ““Συμπαϑεῖν, μετριοπαϑεῖν, and παϑεῖν are current in our epistle ; 
Paul uses συμπάσχειν and πάσχειν, p. 145. 

Paul uses πάσχειν five times only, in four of which the present tense is 
required, and of course this form must be used, as there is no present 
παϑέω. He also’ employs ἐπάϑετε twice, viz. in Gal. 3: 4 and 1 Thess. 
9:14. Our epistle has this same form, but only three times, 5: 8. 9: 26. 
13:12. Here then are the same forms, in both Paul and our epistle. 
Besides, are not πάσχω, συμπάσχω, and συμπαϑέω commingled forms, and 
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every where exchanged for each other? As to μετριοπαϑεῖν, it is used 
but once (Heb. 5: 2), and is there employed in its classical sense. 

(13) ‘In our epistle, we find μετέσχε, κατάσχωμεν ; but in Paul, μετέχειν, 
κατέχειν, p. 145.’ 

Once only is μετέσχε used, Heb. 2:14. On the other hand, the Pauline 
μετέχων is also employed once, in Heb. 5: 13. Besides, in all Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles, μετέχω occurs only five times, and all of these are 
in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Is this the only epistle which is 
genuine ? 

As to κατάσχωμεν, it is found in our epistle only twice, 3:6. 3:14; 
while the alleged Pauline xatéysw is also used in 10: 43. Besides, are 
not both of these one and the same verb, in different tenses? And may 
not the writer of different epistles employ even a different tense of the 
same verb, when the case demands it, without hazarding the: reputation 
of his Jettérs in respect to genuineness ? 

(14) ‘ Verbal nouns feminine, particularly such as end in -ovg} are un- 
usually frequent in our epistle ; and, when put in the Accusative by εἰς, 
they are employed instead of the Inf. mode with εἰς τό before it ; which 
latter is the construction that Paul employs, even to excess, and in a man- 
ner not consentaneous with Greek idiom, p. 146.’ | 

Paul is no stranger to the employment of nouns in -σὺς with εἰς before 
them in the Acc., in the sense of the Inf. mode with εἰς 10; 6. g. Rom. 
1:17. 3: 25. 5:18. 14:1. 1 Cor. 11: 24, 25. In regard to other fem. 
nouns, put in the acc. with sic, and used as the Inf. with εἰς τό, see Rom. 
Ἀν δ 166) Bede: Ss 1G 6s 19,22;:9:3:21 bie, 22,23. 10:11. 10.:423-9.35: 
18. 16: 26. 1 Cor.1:9. 2:7. 5:5. 10:31. 16:15. All these cases 
have respect to nouns fem. only; very many cases might be added of 
nouns of the masculine form, employed in the same way. ‘The above in- 
stances of the feminine forms are selected from only two epistles of Paul. 
I have found more than forty cases, of the same kind, in his remaining 
acknowledged epistles. 

On the other hand ; as to the excessive and unclassical use of the Inf. 
with εἰς τό by Paul, I do not find it to be as Schulz has stated it. In Ro- 
mans, [ find 15 cases of Infinitives with εἰς τό ; in 1 Cor. there are 5 cases ; 
in 2 Cor. there are 4; in Gal. one; in Eph. 3; in Phil. 4; in Col. not 
one; in 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Titus and Philemon, not one. But in our epis- 
tle, we have the Inf. with εἰς τό, in 2:17. 7: 25. 8:3. 9: 14, 28. 10:2 
(διὰ τό), 10: 15 (μετὰ τό). 12: 10. 13:21; i. 6. 7 cases just the same as 
the Pauline ones, and two more (10: 2, 15) of the same nature. If the 
want of frequency, with respect to this construction, proves the spurious- 
ness of our epistle; what does the same thing prove, in respect to the 
longer epistle, called the first to the Corinthians, which exhibits it only 
Jive times?» And what is to be said of the five epistles named above, 
which do not at all exhibit this favourite construction ef Paul ? 

In regard to the frequency of nouns ending in -ovg, the proportion is 
not greater than in several of the Pauline epistles; as any one may deter- 
mine by consulting a Greek Concordance. 

(15) ‘ Our epistle uses παροξυσμός ; Paul ζῆλος, p. 148, 
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Παροξυσμός is used only once, Heb. 10: 24, and there not in the sense 
of ζῆλος. 

(16) ‘Our epistle uses πρεσβύτεροι for ancients; Paul uses πατέρες, p. 
149,’ 

Paul uses πατέρες in this way, only in Rom. 9: ὅ. 11 : 28, 15: 8, As 
to πρεσβύτεροι, it isa common word for ὈΛΣΟΤ, ancients, Matt. 15: 2. Mark 
7: 3, 5, also Sept. What should hinder Paul from electing either of these 
synonymes at his pleasure ? 

(17) ‘Our author uses προβλέπομαι ; Paul προετοιμάζω, προορίζω, προτί- 
ϑημι. Our author uses ἀντικαϑίστημι; ; Paul ἀνϑίστημι, p. 149.᾽ 

Προβλέπομαι occurs only in 11: 40, and is synonymous, in some of its 
meanings, with the other verbs named. Besides, is there not as much 
departure from uniformity, in employing the several words, προετοιμάξω, 
προορίζω, προτέϑημι, as there is in using προβλέπομαι3 And is not ἀντι- 
καϑίστημι a classic and Sept. word, and synonymous with ἀνϑέστημι 3 
Must a writer never employ but one ‘and the same word ? 


II. Words employed in the epistle to the Hebrews in a sense different from that in which 
Paul uses them. 


Some of the objections drawn from words of this class, have already 
been noticed above. 

(18) “ἹΜακροϑυμία or μακροϑυμεῖν means patient waiting or expectation, 
in our epistle ; in Paul, it means lenity towards others, Ὁ. 150. 

Paul employs it in other senses than that of lenity; 6. g. Col. 1:11, 
patient endurance of evil; so 2'Tim. 3: 10, prob. 4: 2, see Wahl’s Lex. In 
the same sense probably it is used in Heb. 6: 12, 15. But if this be not 
allowed, it is enough to say, that μακροϑυμία in the sense of patient expec- 
tation, is agreeable to Hellenistic usage. See Job 7:16 Sept., and James 
5: 7, 8. 

(19) " Καταλείπεσϑαν and ἀπολείπεσθαι are used by our author in the 
sense of restare, reliquum esse; they are not so used by Paul, p. 150.’ 

«Καταλείπεσθαν is used actively in the like sense, in Rom. 11: 4, and 
this sense is classic and Hellenistic. ᾿“πολείπεσϑαι is used in the active 
voice by Paul, in 2 Tim. 4: 13, 20, in a sense as kindred to the use of it 
in our epistle (where it is passive), as one of these voices can be to the 
other, in regard to a verb of this nature. 

(20) “γπόστασις, in our epistle, has a different sense from that in Paul’s 
epistles, p. 150.’ 

I am not able to perceive the difference between ὑπόστασις in 2 Cor. 
9:4. 11: 17, and in Heb. 3:14. 11:1. These are all the instances in 
which this word is employed by Paul or in our epistle, excepting Heb. 1: 
3, where the word is used i in the classical sense of the later Greek writers. 
See Wahl’s Lex. on ὑπόστασις. 

(21) ‘In Hebrews, λόγος means word given, assurance, βδυδεν.. in 
Paul, doctrine, command, word in opposition to deed, p. 150.’ 

So also in Heb. 13: 7 λόγος means doctrine, as also in 5: 13. 6: 1. :On 
the other hand, in 1 Cor. 15: 54 it means assurance or declaration ; as al- 
so in Rom. 9: 6, 9. 1 Cor. 4: 19. 2 Cor. 1:18. 1 Tim. 1: 15,3: 1. 4:9. 
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Surely there is no ground for distinction here. In the sense of account 
too, Paul and our epistle agree ; 6. g. Rom. 14: 12. Heb. 4: 13. 13: 17. 

(22) “ Τάξις, in Hebrews, means series, succession ; Paul uses it for good 
order, arrangement, p. 150.’ 

Τάξις in the Septuagint answers to \4n, prescribed order or arrange- 
ment, Prov. 29: 24 [31:26]; to Fz, Job 28: 13, Aquila’s translation. 
In the Sept. Job 24: 5. 36: 28, it has the sense of prescribed arrangement. 
This sense fits equally well 1 Cor. 14:40. Col. 2: 5, and all the cases 
where it is used in our epistle, viz. 5: 6, 10. 6: 20. 7: 11, 17, 21, all of 
which are merely the same instance of τάξις repeated. Even if this exe- 
gesis be not admitted, still it is enough to say, that τάξις is employed in 
both the senses named by Schulz, in the Septuagint Greek and also in 
classic authors. May not Paul, like any other writer, employ the word 
in different parts of his writings, (as he does a multitude of other words), 
with different shades of meaning ? 

(23) “λείων is used by our author in the sense of praestantior; by 
Paul, only for more, p. 151. 

In Heb. 3: 3. 7: 23, πλείων is used in the sense of more; certainly in 
the last instance. On the other hand, it occurs only once in the sense of 
praestantior, 11: 4. And this sense is supported both by classic and Sep- 
tuagint usage. 


III. Favourite expressions and peculiar phraseology. 


Of these Schulz has collected together a great number; so great, that 
if they are truly what he names them, they must render the genuineness 
of our epistle suspected by every critical reader. But whether he has 
rightly attributed to these words and expressions the characteristics which 
he gives them, remains to be examined. 

(24) ‘The use of γάρ in our epistle, is excessive ; so much so, that a 
translator, if he means to avoid misleading his readers, must often pass it 
over unnoticed. Paul is less frequent in the use of this particle; and 
employs it only in cases where it has a meaning, p. 152.’ 

In the New Testament before me, the epistle of Paul to the Romans 
occupies fourteen pages; that to the Hebrews, ten. In Romans I find 
γάρ 145 times, i. e. on an average, more than 10 to a page; in our epistle 
I find it 91 times, i. e. on an average a little more than 9 to a page. So 
much for this favourite particle of the author of our epistle. 

Bleek (Review p. 25) has noticed the answer to Schulz contained in the 
above paragraph ; but he remarks, that the question is not how often yao 
is used, but whether it is employed correctly and in its proper place ; 
which he thinks is overlooked by me. 

But is not the essence of Schulz’s objection drawn from the frequency 
of its use? And in replying to this, is not the frequency, of course, the 
main question with me? The question whether γάρ is classically used, 
in all cases in the New Testament, even by any of its writers, I had sup- 
posed was no more a question. Even Schulz acknowledges that Luke, 
(the almost classical writer), employs γάρ very much as it is employed in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, p. 152. And when Bleek challenges me to 
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find it as much out of place, in the epistle to the Romans, as it is in Heb. 
8:4, 7:12, 13 and 5: 11, 13, I reply by inviting his attention to Rom. 
1:18, 5:7. 8: 6. 8:7 οὐδὲ γάρ. 8:15, 18, 24 τῇ γάρ. 9: 28, where it is 
superadded to the Septuagint. It were easy to double this list from this 
single epistle. If Bleek should endeavour to shew, that the usage in these 
cases may, in some tolerable measure be justified by classic, and specially 
by Hellenistic usage, then 1 will pledge myself to shew that the instances 
which he has specified, or may be able to specify, from our epistle are 
equally conformed to these usages. Nay, I venture to affirm, that any 
and all of them may be justified, by principles laid down in Passow’s 
admirable Lexicon, under the word γάρ. The developement which this 
writer has made, shews that γάρ, in nfany of the classics, is used with 
very little if any more precision than in the New Testament. 

Bleek further remarks, on this occasion, that ‘I have laboured too se- 
verely to set aside the objections of Schulz in a kind of mechanical way, 
and have not directed my attention rather to the great and striking diver- 
sities of style 1 in our epistle, p. 26.’ 

My reply is, that I have answered the objections in the very form in 
which they were urged ; and that this is the proper way to answer them. 
I am grieved that critics could have ever made such mechanical objec- 
tions as Dr. Schulz has done ; but not that I have replied to them in such 
a way as the nature of the objections demanded. 

In respect to the great characteristics of style in our epistle, my work 
will testify for itself whether I have overlooked them. 

(25) ‘The words προσφέρειν and προσφορά are used, times almost 
without number in our epistle, in respect to Christ’s offering up himself 
before God by means of his death; Paul does not use the’ verb at all, nor 
the noun but once (Eph. 5: 2) in this sense, p. 153.’ 

These words are employed in respect to the offering by Christ, in Heb. 
9: 14, 25, 28. 10: 10, 12, 14, siz instances; which, considering the nature 
of the comparison between Christ’s death and the Jewish offerings, is 
rather to be wondered at on account of unfrequent, than frequent occur- 
rence. But is it not truly surprising that Schulz should produce, as ex- 
amples which have respect to the offering made by the death of Christ, 
προσφέρειν and προσφορά in Heb. 5: 1, 3,7. 8:3, 4. 9: 7,9. 10: 1,2,5, 
8, 11, 18. 11: 4,17. 12:7? All of these refer to Jewish offerings, ex- 
cepting 12:7 which has wholly another sense. Nor is the language of 
our epistle limited to προσφέρειν, and προσφορά. The writer uses avage- 
ow, in 7: 27 bis, oF 28. 13:15; which is also used by other New Testa- 
ment writers, e. - James 2: 21. 1 Pet. 2:5, 24, As to the frequency 
with which προσφορά is used, it is found only in five instances ; two of 
these (10: 5, 8) are quotations from the Old Testament; and the other 
three, (10: 10, 14, 18), are all plainly occasioned by the quotations just 
named, as they are employed in reasoning upon it. No where else, in 
our epistle, does the writer use this word; but he employs ϑυσία no less 
than fifteen times, which word Paul has employed five times. Consider- 
ing the nature of the discussion in our epistle, is there any ground for the 
objection made by Schulz ? 
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(26) ‘ Ey ite τῷ Fey, and προσέρχεσϑαν τῷ ϑεῷ are δάηωοάε ΗΝ in 
our epistle ; but not so in Paul, p. 1537 

The first of these phrases occurs only once,7:19. The feerinneiy of it, 
therefore, should not have been alleged. But the same verb, as applied 
to time, is used in Heb. 10: 25, and in Rom. 13:12. That ἐγγίζειν τῷ Feo 
was a usual form of Hebrew Greek, is evident from James 4: 8. In re- 
spect to προσέρχεσϑοαι, it is nearly a synonyme with ἐγγέζειν, and is used a 
great number of times in the New Testament, and by Paul in 1 Tim. 6: 3, 
but in the figurative sense of attending to, giving heed to. ‘The use of it 
in our epistle, (it is employed seven times), is occasioned by its correspon- 
dence with the Hebrew ΞΡ ΓΙ, which describes the action of approaching 
God with an offering ; an idea which, from the nature of the comparisons 
instituted, must of necessity frequently occur. 

(27) ‘Such forms as λαμβάνειν πεῖραν---μισϑαποδοσίαν---ἀρχήν--- 
Gl lp ἐφρνοῃ ὁ are frequent and peculiar to our 
epistle, p. 153 

In Paul too we have 4 « μ βάνειυν χάριν---ἀποστολήν---σημεῖον----καταλ-- 
λαγήν---περισσείαν---ἀφορμήν---πνεῦμα δουλείας----πνεύμα υἱοϑεσίας.---κρί- 
μα---πνεῦμα τοῦ κόσμου--μισϑόν--- βραβεῖον---στέφανον.---ἄρτον---οἰκοδομήν 
—» μένα με οπφέπάνθα. ἡδεῖ αν---μορφήν---ἐντολή» ----ὗ ὑπόμνησιν: 
Is not this equally peculiar 2 

(28) * Διαϑήκη, and the compounds and derivates of τιϑέναι, are unusu- 
ally frequent in our epistle, p. 154. 

ΖΔιαϑήκη is employed by Paul, nine times; but in our epistle, where 
the nature of the comparison lies between the old covenant and the new, 
the more frequent use of this word was altogether to be expected. Out 
of the 17 instances, however, in which our author uses it, six are quoted 
from the Old Testament, viz. 8: 8,9 bis, 10.9: 20. 10:16; and three 
more are in phrases transferred from the Old Testament, viz. 9: 4 bis. 
10: 29; so that eight instances only belong properly to our author’s style. 
Could a less number than this be rationally expected, considering the na- 
ture of the discussion ? 

As to the uncommonly frequent use of the compounds and derivates of 
τίϑημι in our epistle, the following is the result of comparison. ΖΔ᾽ιατέϑη- 
μι, four times in Hebrews, two of which are in quotations, viz. 8: 10, 10: 
16. In the other two cases, the word is employed in a sense different 
from the one usual in the New Testament, viz. 9: 16,17. Méetadsorg is 
one of the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of our epistle ; (see on these § 29). Ἱπετατίϑημι 
is used three times; also in Gal. 1.6; ἀϑετεῖν, Hebrews once, Paul six 
times, ἀϑέτησις, Ricthiows twice ; ὑομῥοϑ ξεν; Hebrews twice, (νομοϑεσία 
in Rom. 9: 4); ἐπέϑεσις, Hebrews once, Paul twice; πρόϑεσις, Hebrews 
once, Paul six times; ἀποτέϑημι, Hebrews once, Paul four times. Can 
the position of Schulz be supported, when the result of investigation turns 
out thus ? 

(29) ‘ Τελειοῦν, to bring to perfection, to advance to the highest place, is a 
favourite expression of our epistle, p. 154.’ 

It is so employed in 2: 10. 5:9. 7: 28. 12: 23; but in a different ac- 
ceptation in 7: 19. 9:9. 10: 1, 14. 11: 40, (perhaps the last instance be- 
longs to the other category). ΤῸ the former peculiar sense of τελειόω (as 
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alleged}, Paul is no stranger, Phil. 3:12, comp. 2 Cor. 12: 9. Other 
Hellenists also employ it in the same manner; Luke 13: 32. The deri- 
vate forms τελείωσις and τελειότης, 7: 11. 12: 2, occur once only in this 
epistle. Tehetworg also in Luke 1: 45. 

(30) “ Kgeitrwr is employed frequently, by our author, in a sense alto- 
gether peculiar, viz. in the sense of more excellent, p. 154.’ 

In the same sense Paul uses it in 1 Cor. 12: 31; a sense, moreover, 
which is common to classic and Hellenistic usage. 

(31) “αἰώνιος is unusually frequent; 6. g. αἰώνιος joined with σωτηρία---- 
κρέμα--πνεῦμα---λύτρωσις---κληρονομία---διαϑήκη, ete. p. 154.᾽ 

But Paul uses αἰώνιος ζωή---χρόνος---ϑεός---βάρος--- αἰώνια βλεπόμενα--- 
αἰώνιος ὄλεϑρος---παράκχλησις---κράτος---δόξη. Paul uses the word 24 times ; 
our epistle only six. 

(32) ‘ Ζωή and ζῆν are used very frequently by our author, to denote 
perpetuity, lasting, continuance, p. 155.’ 

So they are by Paul; e. g. Rom. 9: 26. 2 Cor. 3: 3. 6:16. 1 Thess. 1: 
9. 1 Tim. 3:15. 4: 103 and this sense is frequent inthe New Testament. 

(33) ‘The frequent use of πᾶς in the singular is striking, p. 155.’ 

Our epistle makes ten pages in the edition of the New Testament lying 
before me; and I find πᾶς in the singular, 16 times in it, i. e. on an ave- 
rage about once and a half to each page. The epistle to the Ephesians 
makes four and a half pages, and I find the same πᾶς in it 23 times, i. e. on 
an average more than five times to each page. So much for the striking- 
ly frequent use of πᾶς in our epistle ! 

(34) ‘The words ὅϑεν, χωρίς, ἐάνπερ, and ἀδύνατον are unusually fre- 
quent in our epistle, p. 155.’ 

“Oey is not used in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, (see in respect 
to ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, § 29) ; but in the New Testament it is common. Χωρίς 
Paul uses 15 times. ΝΕ is peculiar to Hebrews, and occurs thrice. 
᾿Αδύνατον is employed four times in our epistle ; twice by Paul; and four 
times by the other writers of the New ‘Testament. 

(35) “Compounds of words with εὖ, are favourite forms with our au- 
thor, p. 155.’ 

The following results will sien how far this is well founded. Εὔϑετος 
occurs in Heb. once ; εὐθύτης, once; εὐάρεστον, Heb. 1, Paul 8; εὐαρεστέω, 
Heb. 3; εὐαρεστῶς, Heb. 1; pais Benes Heb. 2; εὐλαβέομαι, Heb. 1; εἰποι-- 
ta, Heb. 1; εὐπερίστατος, Heb. 1; εὐλογία, Heb. 2, Paul 9; εὐλογεῖν, Heb. 
6, Paul 8; εὔχαιρος, Heb. 1; εὐδοχεῖν, Heb. 3, Paul 11. On the other 
hand compare the compounds of this sort in Paul, which do not occur in 
our epistle ; ; viz. εὐγενής, εὐαγγέλιον, εὐαγγελιστής, εὐδία, εὐεργεσία, εὐϑέ- 
ὡς, εὐκαιρέω, εὐκαίρως, εὐλογετός, εὔνοια, εὐμετάδοτος, εὐοδοῦμαι, εὐπρόσδεκ-- 
τος, εὐπρόσεδρος, εὐπροσωπέω, εὐσέβεια, εὐσεβεῖν, εὐσεβῶς, εὔσημος, εἰσ-- 
πλαγχνος, εὐσχημόνως, εὐσχημόνη, εὐσχήμων, εὐτραπελέα, εὐφημία, εὔφημος, 
εὐφραίνω, εὐχαριστέω, εὐχαριστία, εὐχάριστος, εὔχρηστος, εὐψυχέω, εὐωδία. 
Is there any foundation for the assertion of Schulz? 

(36) “ Compounds with ove are unusually frequent, in our author, Ρ. 156.’ 

The fact stands thus. Once only are ἀναδέχομαι, ἀναϑεωρέω, ἀνακαινγί- 
ζω, ἀνάγω, ἀναχάμπτω, ἀναλογίζομαι, ἀνασταυρόω, ἀνατέλλω, used in our 
epistle. “Avagéew is employed four times. In Paul, on the other hand, 
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we find, ἀναβαίνω 7; ἀναγγέλλω 2, ἀναχινώσκω 8, ἀνάγνωσις 2, ἀνάγω 1; 

ἀγαζάω. 2; ἀναζωπυρέω 1, ἀναϑάλλω 1, ἀνάϑεμα 5, ἀγακαίνωσις 2, ἀναχαι-- 
vod 1, ἀνακαλύπτω 2, ἀναχεφαλαίομαι 2, ἀνακόπτω 2, ἀγακρίνω 10, ἀναλαμ- 
βάνω 4, ἀνάλυσις 1, sande 1, ἀναλίσκω 1, “ἀγαλοχία i, ἀναμένω 1, ἀνανεύω 
1 ἀνανήφω 1; ἀγάξιος 1; ἀναξίως 2, ἀναπαύω 4, ἀναπέμπω Ly ἀναπολύγητος 
2, ἀναπληρόω 5, ἀναστατόω 1, ἀράρῥδιηρν 1, ἀνατρέπω 2, ἀναψύχω 1; all of 
Shick are wanting in the epistle to the Hebrews. Is there any woul of 
frequency in compounds of this sort, in the writings of Paul? Rather is 
there not even a want of frequency, with respect to words of this class, in 
our epistle ἢ 

(37) ‘Good periods, with comparisons by ὅσον---τοσοῦτο, with εἰ yag— 
πῶς δέ, With καϑῶς, ete,, are not so frequent in Paul’s writings as here, 
Ρ. 156, 

In what other epistle has Paul had so frequent occasion for comparisons ? 

(38) “Σωτηρία, i in the sense of Christian happiness, is peculiar to our 
epistle. ᾿Αντιλογία is also peculiar, p. 156,’ 

(a) Our epistle does not limit the word σωτηρία to such a sense. It is 
employed in its usual acceptation, in 2: 10. 11:7, and probably in 5: 9. 
6:9, 9:28. On the other hand, Paul uses σωτηρία for Christian happi- 
ness, Rom. 10: 1, 10. 11: 11. Eph. 1: 13. 1 Thess. 5: 8, 9. 2 Thess. 2: 
13. 2 Tim. 3: 15, (b) As to ἀντιλογέα, it is not found, it is true, in Panl’s 
acknowledged epistles ; but it is in Jude v, 11; and the verb ἀντιλέγω, is 
in Rom. 10: 21. Tit. 1:9. 2:9. 

(39) “Ἡαρτυρεῖν and μαρτυρεῖσϑαι, in the sense of bearing honorary tes- 
timony, are peculiar to our epistle, p. 156.’ 

They are not. See Rom. 10:2. 1 Tim. 5:10; and often in the gos- 
pels, as may be seen in any of the New Testament lexicons. 

(40) ‘'The following habitual expressions, so often employed by Paul, 
are wanting in our epistle ; viz. ov ϑέλω ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν----οϑέλω ὑμᾶς εἰδέναυ--- 
τοῦτο δὲ φημι--- γνωρίζω (γνωρέζομεν) δὲ ὑμῖν---οἴδα γάρ--οἴδαμεν ὁ δὲ ete.— 
γινώσχειν δὲ v “ὑμᾶς βούλομαι.---τί οὖν ἐροῦμεν---ἀλλ ἐρεῖ τις---ἐρεῖς ovy μοι---ῆ) 
ayvositse—bn γένοιτο---τί οὐν----τὶ γάρ---ἄρα οὐν---μενοῦνγε, p. 157 seq. 

If the want of these forms of expression in our epistle proves it to be spu- 
rious, then the same argument must prove a great part of Paul’s epistles to 
be so. E. g. ov ϑέλω ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν is not in Gal., Phil., Col., 2 Thess., 1 
Tim., 2 Tim., Tit. Philemon. Favourite as Schulz represents this phrase 
to be, it is found only in Romans twice, 1 Corinthians twice; and in 2 
Cor., ov γὰρ ϑέλομεν ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν once.—Oshw δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναν is once in 1 
Cor. 11: 3, and wanting in all the other Pauline epistles ; an expression, 
therefore, singularly favorite—Tovto δὲ φημι is in 1 Cor. twice, and want- 
ing in all the rest of Paul’s works.—Ivagifw (γνωρίζομεν) δὲ ὑμῖν, Paul 
uses four times. The verb is employed some twenty times, in all his 
epistles, but not in the formula mentioned by Schulz. Οἶδα, οἴδαμεν, etc., 
are used very often by Paul; in our epistle, less frequently. In 10: 30 
we have οἴδαμεν, and five other cases of derivates from «dw or εἰδέω oc- 
cur.—Iwooxe δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι, occurs only in Phil. 1: 12.—Ti οὖν 
ἐροῦμεν, in Rom. six times, and no where else. Which then is spurious, 
the epistle to the Romans, or all the others ?—Egei¢ οὖν μοι, only twice, 
Rom. 9: 19. 11: 19.—osi τις, only once, 1 Cor. 15 : 87.--:-Ὴ ἀγνοεῖτε, on- 
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ly twice, Rom. 6: 3. 7: 1.—My γένοιτο, only in Gal. and Romans.—Ti 
γάρ, not in Gal., Eph., Col. 1 Thess., 2 Thess., 1 Tim.,2 Tim. Titus.—Ti 
ovy, not in any of Paul’s epistles except Rom., 1 Cor., and Galatians.—‘4oe 
ovy only in the epistle to the Romans, Gal. once, Eph. onte, 1 Thess. 
once, 2 Thess. once. "doa is used by our author too, 4: 9. 12: 8—Me- 
γοῦνγε, in Rom. and Phil.; but no where else in Paul’s epistles. 

Certain is it, then, that the same argument which would prove the spu- 
riousness of our epistle, would also prove the spuriousness of more or less 
of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; for there is not a single phrase mention- 
ed by Schulz, in all his list of “favourite expressions often repeated by 
Paul,” which is not wanting in more or less of his acknowledged epis- 
tles. Only the words οἶδα, οἴδαμεν, etc. are to be excepted. Many of 
these favourilisms, we see too, upon examination turn out to belong only 
to some single epistle ; e. g. ϑέλω δὲ ὑμῦς εἰδέναι, τοῦτο δὲ φημι, γινώσκειν 
δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι, τί οὖν ἐροῦμεν, ἐρεῖς οὖν μοι, ἐρεῖ τις, and ἢ) ἀγνοεῖτε. It 
is difficult to conceive how a man of Schulz’s intelligence, could willing- 
ly risk the hazard of such arguments as these. 

I have omitted no argument of a philological nature, which Schulz has 
brought forward, except a few ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, of which I shall hereafter 
take notice. If the reader hesitates in regard to the sufficiency of some 
parts of these answers to Schulz, which I have laid before him, I request 
him to suspend his decision, until he shall have read through the sequel ; 
in which the general method of argument used by Schulz and Seyffarth, 
will be the subject of further observation. Before I proceed to this, 
however, the allegations of Seyffarth, (in cases wherein they differ from 
those of Schulz, nad from those made by Bertholdt and others, which 
have already been examined), must be considered. I do not aim at writ- 
ing a regular review of Seyffarth’s whole book; but merely to pass in re- 
view such arguments of his, as have not already been examined, omitting 
only those, on which it cannot well be supposed that he placed any im- 
portant reliance. 


§ 28. Objections of Seyffarth examined. 


I shall first examine the objections drawn from the alleged “ peculiarity 
of the matters treated of,” in our epistle. 

(1) ‘ Paul concerns himself only with those churches which he himself 
established. He was not the founder of any church purely Hebrew. 
The person who in our epistle addresses the Hebrews, must have sus- 
tained a relation to them very different from that which Paul sustained, 
§ 47 

Is any thing plainer, however, throughout the whole epistle, than the 
fact that the writer of it was not a founder or bishop of the church whom 
he addresses? Not a hint of either of these relations is discoverable. 
The circumstances, then, agree altogether witlr the condition of Paul, 
who did not found or preside over the Hebrew churches. But the as- 
sumption that Paul never concerned himself with any churches of which 
he was not himself the founder, is manifestly erroneous. Did not this 
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opal write his epistle to the Romans, before he ever saw Rome} 2? See 
Rom. 1: 13. 15:24. Are not the expressions in this epistle as affec- 
tionate and as authoritative, to say the least, as in the epistle to the He- 
brews? Paul, surely, had a very deep syripathy and tender concern for 
his Jewish brethren ; see Rom. 9:1 seq. 10: 1seq. 11: 1seq. Compare, 
for expressions of kindness, Heb. 6:10 seq. 10: 32 seq., in particular v. 
34, if the reading δεσμοῖς μου be adopted; and Titmann, in his recent 
edition of the New Testament, has adopted it. 

(2) ‘ Paul no where treats formally of the dignity of Jesus; nor does 
he any where employ such arguments as our epistle exhibits, against de- 
fection from Christianity, p. 104,’ 

Paul no where else treats of the resurrection, in such a manner as the 
1 Cor. xv. does; nor of many other subjects, discussed in that epistle: 
does it follow, that Paul did not write the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
because it has these peculiarities? Besides, the fact is not correctly 
stated by Seyfiarth. Surely Rom. 9:5. Eph. 1: 20—23. Phil. 2: 6—11. 
Col. 1: 13—19, contain something about the dignity of Christ ; not to 
mention many other passages. That the apostle has no where, except in 
our epistle, entered into a formal comparison of Christ with others, is 
true; but it is enough to say, that no where else did the occasion de- 
mand it. 

(3) ¢ Paul every where inveighs against Jewish opinions; urges justifi- 
cation χωρὶς ἔργων νόμου, and ἐκ πίστεως ; dwells on the glorious advent 
of the Messiah ; and urges the equal right of the Gentiles to the blessings 
‘of the Christian religion. Not a word of all this, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, p. 105,’ 

And where is there any thing of all this, in the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians ? Must a writer always speak of the very same subjects, and in 
the very same way? And if he does not, but speaks pro re nata, is it any 
just ground of suspicion, that such of his letters as are not exactly like 
certain other ones, cannot be genuine ? 

(4) “11 is wonderful that our episile should represent the devil as the 
cause of death, 2:14; Paul knows nothing of such a cause, see 2 Tim. 
1:10. 1 Cor. 15: 55, p. 106 

This objection is built on an exegesis of Heb. 2:14 which cannot be 
supported ; see the commentary on this passage. But if the exegesis 
were correct, it would not follow that the apostle might not, in one pas- 
sage, express a sentiment which he has no where else expressed. See 
for example, 1 Cor. 15: 22—28. Affer all, it is not true that Paul does 
not recognize Satan as the author of the condemning sentence which 
Adam incurred ; see 1 Tim. 2: 13, 14. 2 Cor. 11:3, comp. with Rom. 
5:12 seq. 

(5) ‘ Paul, when he writes to any church, enters into a particular con- 
sideration of all their wants and woes and dangers; e. g. in his epistles to 
the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, p. 107 seq. 

And does Paul any where shew a deeper sympathy for those whom he 
addresses, than the writer of our epistle exhibits? Must every epistle 
which a man writes, be de omni scibili, or de omni re possibili2? As Paul 
was not bishop of the church whom he addresses in our epistle, it was 
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not to be expected that he would use the same degree of freedom, in all 
respects, which he uses in some others of his epistles. _ Particularly, we 
may well suppose that he would be sparing in localities and personalities, 
if his epistle was designed to be encyclical ; as we have good reason to 
believe it was. ‘ 

(6) ‘Our epistle every were urges to τελειότητα ἢ not so Paul. With 
our author too, the Sonship of Christ is the great τελειότης of religion ; 
not so in Paul. See 1 Cor. 3: 11, where it is reckoned as the foundation. 
Where too has Paul compared Christ to the angels? p. 1102 

That Paul does not urge forward those whom he addresses, to a high- 
er degree of Christian knowledge and virtue, is an allegation which I be- 
lieve to be novel, and which needs to be met only when something is 
brought forward to substantiate it. As to the doctrine of Christ’s Sonship 
being reckoned as the foundation of Christianity, I find nothing of it in 
1 Cor. 3: 11, where Christ, in his mediatorial person or character simply, 
is presented. ‘That Paul’s acknowledged epistles have not run a parallel 
between Christ and the angels, is tue enough ; but how are we to shew 
that Paul never could do this in one epistle, because he has not done it in 
another ? 

(7) ‘There is more pure and continuous argument in our epistle, than 
in those of Paul.’ 4 

There is more pure and continuous argument in the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, than there is in the epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and Thessalonians; but is this any proof, that Paul did not write 
the latter epistles? And must the tenor of all the epistles which any 
man writes, however. diverse the occasion and the subject may be, al- 
ways be one and the same? 

(8) ‘ Paul cites the Old Testament with great freedom, at one time fol- 
lowing the Septuagint, and at another, the Hebrew. Cur author keeps 
close to the Septuagint.’ 

The case is too strongly stated. It is not exactly correct, in either re- 
spect. But if it were, it does not follow, that in writing to those who had 
the Greek Scriptures in their own hands, and were habitually conversant 
with them, Paul would not keep closer than usual to the words of the an- 
cient oracles. It is altogether natural that he should do so; see above in 
§ 27. No. 18. 

I now proceed to objections drawn from words and phrases. 


I. Objections drawn from peculiar phrases. 


(9) ‘The following phrases are sui generis οἱ maxime peculiares, in our 
epistle ; viz. διαφορώτερον ὄνομα κληρονομεῖν, εἶναι εἰς πατέρα, δόξῃ στεφα- 
γοῦν, πεπουϑότα εἶναι, ἀρχὴν λαμβάνειν λαλήσαι, ἀρχιερεὺς τῆς ὁμολογίας, 
μαρτύριον τῶν λελαλημένων, παῤῥησία τῆς ἐλπίδος, στοιχεῖα τῆς ἀρχῆς τῶν 
λόγων τοῦ ϑεοῦ διϊκνεῖσϑαι ὄχρι μερισμοῦ ψυχῆς te καὶ πνεύματος, προσ-- 
ἐρχεσϑαι ϑρόνῳ χάριτος, ἐξ ἀνθρώπων λαμβάνεσϑαι, περικεῖσθαι ἅμαρ- 
τίαν, ἀφιέναι τὸν τῆς ἀρχῆς λόγον, καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν τελειότητα φέρεσϑαι, γεύσασ- 
Far δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίου, μιμηταὶ τῶν διὰ πίστεως κληρονομούντων, ἄγκυρα 
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ἐλπίδος, προκειμένη ἡ ἐλπέρ, ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκές, ἐντολὴ ἀποδεκατοῦν,, μετατι-- 
ϑεμένη ἱερωσύνη, ζωὴ ἀκατάλυτος, κεχωρισμένος ἀπὸ τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν, δικαιώ-- 
ματα λατρείας, περικεχαλυμμένος χρυσίῳ, στάσιν ἔχειν, παΐεσϑαν προσφερο-- 
μένην, διδαχαὶ ξέναι, and ϑυσία αἰνέσεως, p. 83.’ 

' Admitting now that the same phraseology cannot be found in Paul’s 
epistles, is not the Greek of these phrases classic or Hellenistic? Is it 
not such as a writer might choose, without any uncommon peculiarities ? 
But without insisting on this, I have only to remark, at present, that the 
same kind of argument which Seyffarth adduces, if it be valid, will prove 
any one of Paul’s epistles to be spurious, with equal force. I must refer 
the reader, for the illustration and proof of this, to ὃ 49 in the sequel. 


II. Objections from the peculiar forms and juncture of words in our epistle. 


(10) ‘Our author makes a peculiarly frequent use of composite words. 
His epistle contains 534 words of this sort; while Paul, in his epistle to 
the Romans uses only 478, p. 91.’ 

Without following on in the steps of Seyffarth, in order to examine 
whether his enumeration is correct, I take it as he has presented it. I 
open my New Testament at the epistle to the Colossians accidentally, and 
proceed to count the composite words ; which amount, if I have made no 
mistakes, to 178; the number of pages is three. 'The epistle then aver- 
ages 59 composite words to a page. The epistle to the Hebrews, occu- 
pies 10 pages, and has, according to Seyffarth, 534 composite words, i. e. 
on an average 53 toa page. If it is spurious for this reason, α fortiori the 
epistle to the Colossians must be counted spurious also. 

(11) ‘Our author is partial to the use of participles, and of the Gen. 
absolute. He employs 84 active participles, and 107 passive and middle 
ones, and seven cases of the Gen. absolute ; while in the epistle to the 
Romans, there are only 90 active participles, and 42 passive, and no cases 
of the Gen. absolute, p. 81. 

Allowing the enumeration of Seyffarth to be correct, the average num- 
ber of participles on each page will be for Hebrews, nineteen; for Ro- 
mans, ten. Put now this principle to the test, in some other epistles. If 
Τ have rightly counted, the epistle to the Colossians has active participles 
34, passive 40, pages three ; average number of participles to a page, 24. 
Ephesians has active participles 60, passive 24, pages four and a half; 
average to a page, 99, Of course, if our epistle is spurious because it 
employs so many as 19 participles to each page, then these epistles must 
be spurious which employ 23 or 24 to a page. 

And as to the Gen. absolute, the 2 Cor. (which has active participles 
97, passive 77, pages nine, average to a page 19, the same as in our epis- 
tle), has the Gen. absolute three times. Can any thing be more inconclu- 
sive, now, than such a species of reasoning ? 

(12) “ Our author has peculiar junctures of words ; e. g. ἔσχατον ἡμέρων, 
τὸ ἀμετάϑετον τῆς βουλῆς, κοινωνέω With the Gen. , διαφορώτερος παρά, 
δῆσαι πρός τινα, ἀνάστασις τῶν νεκρῶν, παϑήματα ϑανάτου, ἀγαγεῖν εἰς 
δόξαν, κρατῆσαι with the Ace. , δὐαγγελίζω with the Acc., ἀδύνατον with 
the Inf. after it, αὗ πρότερον ἡμέραι, καταβάλλειν ϑεμέλιον, p. 81. 
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Some of these phrases are Pauline; 6. g. ἀνάστασις νεχρῶν, Rom. 1: 4. 
15: 12, 21, 24. Phil. 3:11. So εὐαγγελέζω with the Acc. Rom. 10: 5 bis, 
2 Cor. 11: 7. Gal. 1:9. In regard to the others, if they prove any thing, 
they will prove too much ; for the same kind of argument would show 
(as we shall hereafter see), that the first epistle to the Corinthians is spu- 
rious. The phrases in question are all either classic or Alexandrine 
Greek; and how can it be shewn, then, that it was either impossible or 
improbable that Paul should employ them ? 


III. Objections drawn from the use of words employed in our epistle in a sense different 
from that which Paul attaches to them. 


(13) ‘Tiog ϑεοῦ in our epistle designates the higher nature of Christ, 
and not the Messiah simply. In Paul it has the latter sense, p. 60 seq.’ 

Paul also uses it in the former sense, in Rom. 1: 3, 4. 8: 3, 32, and 
probably in 2 Cor. 1:19. In our epistle it is used in the sense alleged 
by Seyffarth to be the exclusive one, only in 1:2 and perhaps7:3. In 
other cases it is employed in the usual sense of Messiah ; viz. in 1: 5 bis, 
8. 4:14. 5:5, 8. 6:56. 7: 28. 10: 29. 

(14) ‘ Κληρονόμος, lord, possessor, is peculiar to our epistle, p. 63.’ 

Not so. In Rom. 4: 13,14. 8:17. Gal. 3: 29. 4: 7. Tit. 3: 7, it is 
used in the same way. Indeed the usage of χληρογόμος in this sense, is 
Pauline instead of anti-pauline. 

(15) ‘Our author uses ὑπόστασις in the sense of fundamentum, Heb. 1: 
3; Paul no where employs it in such a sense, p. 66.” 

In Heb. 1: 3, ὑπόστασις is unique. In 3:14. 11:1, ὑπόστασις means 
confidence ; so in Paul, 2 Cor. 9:14, 11: 17. 

(16) “Ἔργον in the sense of beneficence, Heb. 6: 10, is peculiar to our 
epistle, p. 76.’ 

The meaning attributed to ἔργον here, is deduced merely from the con- 
text, viz. from ἀγάπης which follows it. The sense of ἔργον itself here 
does not differ from that which it has, in Eph. 2: 10, Col. 1: 10, Tit. 2: 
14, specially 2 Cor. 9: 8. 1 Tim. 6:18. So also in Matt. 26: 10. Acts 
9: 36. 

(17) ‘ ZIjAizos in our epistle (7: 4) means quam insignis, how distin- 
guished ; Paul applies it only to magnitude, Gal. 6, 11, p. 77. 

These two instances are the only ones, in which πηλίκος occurs in the 
New Testament. JJydizxog properly signifies, of what magnitude. It might 
be applied either in a physical or moral sense. In Gal. 6: 11, it is applied 
in the former sense, (so also in the Septuagint, Zach. 2: 2); in Heb. 7: 
4 it is used in the latter sense; at least, it designates greatness of rank or 
condition. Can any thing be more natural than the derivation of this sec- 
ondary sense of the word, in such a case, from the primary one? 

(18) “ἴοικος, Heb. 8: 8, 10, is used in the sense of tota gens ; Paul does 
not employ it in this sense, p. 77.’ 

It is sufficient to reply, that both of these instances are not our author’s 
own words ; they are quotations from the Septuagint. As to the writer’s 
own use of οὔκος, he employs it in the usual sense, viz., household; see 
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Heb. 3: 2—6. 10: 21. 11: 7, and comp. 1 Cor. 1:16. 1 Tim. 3: 4. 5, 12, 
15. 5:4. 2 Tim. 1:16, 4:19 ete.; also Acts 7: 10. 10: 2 ete. 

(19) “ ᾿Επισυναγωγή is peculiar to our epistle, p. 77. 

It is employed but once, Heb. 10: 25. Only once more is it found in 
all the New Testament, and that is in 2 Thess. 2: 1, in a sense like that 
in Heb. 10: 25. If any thing can be fairly deduced from this, it is in fa- 
vour of the Pauline origin of our epistle. 

(20) ‘ Koouxdr, in the sense of exornatum (Heb. 9:1), is peculiar. 
Paul uses κόσμιος and κεκοσμημένος, p. 78.’ 

The exegesis of this word is manifestly erroneous. See Heb. 9:11, 24, 
12: 22. Rev. 21: 2. 

(21) “Μερικαλύπτω is used, Heb, 9: 4, to express the covering of vessels ; 
in 1 Tim. 2: 9, for the veiling of women, p. 79.’ 

Περικαλύπτω is not used in 1 Tim. 2:9, nor any where in Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles, It is used only in Mark 14:65. Luke 22:64; 
and there, in the same sense as in Heb. 9: 4, 

(22) ‘ Συνείδησις is used, in our epistle, in the sense of animus, mens; 
by Paul, in the sense of conscience, p. 79, 

So it is used in the sense of conscience, too, by our author in 13: 18, 
and probably 10: 22. In 10: 2, it means consciousness. Only in Heb. 9: 
9, 14 has it the sense of mens, animus ; which also it seems to have, in 2 
Cor. 5: 11. 

(23) “᾿ἀναιρέω is used in the sense of abolishing, Heb. 10:9; Paul uses 
χαταργέω, p. 80.’ 

Avougéw is used but once; and shen in a sense which is common in the 
Septuagint and in classic authors. Katagyéw is employed by our author 
(Heb. 2: 14), and in the same sense in which Paul employs it; which 
sense is exclusively Pauline. Comp. Luke 13: 7. 

In regard to the words αἰών, τάξις, and ἡγούμενοι, on which Seyftarth 
also charges peculiarity of signification in our epistle, they have been al- 
ready examined above. . 


1V. " Anak λεγόμενα of our epistle. 
Yo, Ρ 


Nearly one half of Seyffarth’s Essay is occupied with reckoning up 
words of this class, δ. 16—28. It is singular that he should bring into 
this computation words that occur in the ‘quotations made from the Sep- 
tuagint; 6. g. ἑλίσσειν, παραπικρασμός, προσόχϑιζε, τροχιά, ὄρϑος, etc.; as 
if these were chargeable, as peculiarities, upon the idiom of our epistle. 
Yet such is the ardour with which arguments of this nature have been 
urged by him, Schulz, and others, that the bounds of sober reflection are 
not unfrequently overleaped, and objections undistinguishingly pressed in- 
to service by these writers. 

I subjoin a catalogue of these ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, because I wish to put the 
reader in possession of all that is adduced to overthrow the Pauline origin 
ef our epistle. The force of the argument I shall examine in a subse- 


quent section. 
I remark here only, that by actual examination I find this whole class 
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of so called ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, (almost without exception), are words both of 
classical and of Septuagint or Alexandrine usage. Now the employment 
of words belonging to both these kinds of Greek, can mark nothing very 
peculiar in the style or choice of words adopted by our author, ‘The in- 
stances alleged by Seyffarth are the following ; 3; viz. 

Chap. I. Πολυμερῶς καὶ πολυτρόπως, ἀπαύγασμα, χαρακτήρ, μεγαλωσύνη, 
ἑλίσσειν. II. Παραῤῥυεῖν, μισϑαποδοσία, συνεπιμαρτυρέω, βραχύ, παρα-- 
πλησίως, ἱλάσκεσϑαι. ΤΙ. Métoxzos, ϑεράπων, παραπικρασμός, * προσοχ- 
ϑίζω IV. Ὑπόδειγμα, ὁ ἀφανής, τραχηλίζω, βοήϑεια, εὔκαιρος. V. Μετρι- 
οπαϑεῖν, ἱκετηρέαι, αἴτιος, σπροσαγορευϑ εἰς, γωϑφύς, αἰσϑητήρια, ἕ ἕξις. VI. 
Παραδειγματίζω, βοτάνη, ἐπιτυγχάνω governing the genitive, ἀντιλογία, 
ἀμετάϑετος. VII. Κοπή, ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος, ἀφωμοιωμένος, 
διηνεχές, ἀκροϑίνια, πατριάρχης, ἱερατεία, συναντάω, ἀϑέτησις, ἀπαράβατος, 
σταγτελές, ἀμίαντος. VIII. Ἔπηξε, δῶρα, ἀναφέρω, χρηματίζω, νομοϑετεῖν, 
διατυϑέναι, ἵλεως εἶναιδ, παλαιοῦν, ἀφανισμός. ΙΧ. ᾿Ηγκαινίζομαι, ϑαγτίζω, 
αἱματεχχυσία, ἀντίτυπος, συντέλεια τῶν αἰώνων. Χ. ᾿Αγώτερον, πρόσφατος, 
ἀκλιγής, παροξυσμύς, ἑκουσίως, φόβερος, ἐνυβρίζειν, ἄϑλησις, ϑεατρίζειν, o ογει-- 
δισμός, ; χφονίζξειν. ΧΙ. ὐαρεστεῖν, ὃ ἄστρα, ἀναρίϑμητος, παρεπίδημος, τρί-- 
μήνον, ἀστεῖος. διάταγμα, συγκακουχεῖν, κατάσκοπος, παρεμβόλη, τυμπα»ίξειν, 
καταγωνίξεσϑαι, μελώπη, δέρμα, προβλέπομαι. ΧΙ. Τοιγαροῦν, γέφος, 
ἀφορῶντες, ἀναλογίζομαι, κάμνειν, ἀντικαϑιστάναι, ἐκλανϑάνειν, ὀλιγωρεῖν, 
νόϑος, σταριέναι, Toozia*, ogFoc* ὦ ἐνοχλεῖν, πρωτοτοχία, μετέπειτα, ψηλαφᾶν, 
γνόφος, διαστέλλομαι, φαντασία, ἔντρομος, ἔκφοβος, παγήγυρις, σείω, ἀσά- 
λευτος, καταναλίσκω. XIII. Bondos, ἡγούμενος, ἀναϑεωρέω, εὐποιία, ἀλυ-- 
συτελής. 

The whole number is 118; from which are to be subtracted those six 
marked with an asterisk, as they are quoted from the Septuagint, and be- 
long not to our author. The amount then of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is 112. And 
they are collected, too, with an unsparing hand; 6. g. ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, 
ἀγεγνεαλόγητος, τρίμηνον, ἔντρομος, ἔχφοβος, and many other words like 
these, where it is difficult to see how the author of our epistle could avoid 
choosing the very terms which he has employed, if we consult the con- 
nection in which they stand. 

This list appears, indeed, quite large and formidable to any one, who 
has not put to the test the principle of reasoning to which it must appeal, 
if any weight be allowed it in the scale of evidence against our epistle. 
That principle I shall brig to the test, by subjecting one of Paul’s ac- 
knowledged epistles to an examination in the same way, and on the same, 
grounds which Seyftarth, Schulz, and others, have thought proper to 
adopt in the examination of our epistle. 


§ 29. Objections made against the genuineness of our epistle, compared with 
those which may be made against the first epistle to the Corinthians. 


It often struck me, while engaged in the toilsome and protracted labour 
of examining the preceding objections made against the Pauline origin of 
our epistle by Schulz and Seyffarth, that the only just method of weighing 
the whole force of the arguments which they deduce from peculiarities of 
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phraseology and the choice of words by our author, would be to carry the 
same principles of reasoning along with us to the examination of one of 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and see whether as great a list of expressions 
and words foreign to the other acknowledged epistles of Paul might not 
be found, as in the epistle to the Hebrews. ‘This task, so far as I know, 
has never yet been performed by any critic. And yet such an experi- 
ment seems to be obvious and necessary, in order that we may judge with 
any confidence respecting the alleged singularities of our epistle. I have 
gone through with the appalling labour of performing such a work ; and 
I shall now present the reader with the results of this undertaking. 

In making choice of an epistle among the acknowledged writings of 
Paul, I found some difficulty. I chose, at last, the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians ; because, like that to the Hebrews, it presents several topics 
that are peculiar to itself. In this respect it has more resemblance to our 
epistle, than any other of Paul’s acknowledged letters. Consequently a 
comparison of its peculiarities of phrase and diction with the other epis- 
tles of Paul, would be more like a eomparison of our epistle with these, 
and would be more just than a similar comparison of any other of Paul’s 


epistles. 
I divide the peculiarities of the first epistie to the Corinthians, into two 
great classes. ἢ 


I, Phrascology peculiar to this epistle and found no where in the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul. 


1 Cor. I. 1 ᾿Ἡγιασμένοι,. 85 ἃ title of Christians, used no where else by 
Paul. 2 ᾿Επικαλούμενοι τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Κυρίου 1. Χ. as ἃ periphrasis for the 
idea of Christians. 5 Ἔν σιαντὶ ἐπλουτίσϑητε ἐν αὑτῷ. 9 Etc κοινωνίαν 
tov viov. 10 Παρακαλῶ v ὑμᾶς διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ Κυρίου Φυὺχυϊου Pell 
says, διὰ 1. Χριστοῦ, Rom. 1 : 80.--τὸ αὐτὸ λέγητε, be in unison—xatnotio— 
μένοι ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ vot. 13 Πεμέρισται ὃ Χριστός; is Christ divided? ..... 
Paul uses μερ “ ξω,Ϊ in the sense of impart, 6. g. Rom. 12:3. 2 Cor. 10: 
13. 16 “οιπὸν οὐκ οἶδα, Paul commonly uses τὸ os Eph. 6: 10. 
Phil. 3:1. 4:8. 2 Thess. 3: 1. 17 Σοφίᾳ λόγου, ...» Paul uses s hoy oy 
σοφίας, Col. 2: 99---κενωϑῇ ὃ σταυρύς. 18 Ὃ λόγος ὃ τοῦ σταυροῦ. 21 
Μωρίας τοῦ κηρύγματος. 25 Magov τοῦ ϑεοῦ. 27 Mwagor τοῦ κόσμου. 
25 ᾿᾿σϑενὲς τοῦ ϑεοῦ. 27 ᾿Ασϑενὴ τοῦ κόσμου. 26 Βλέπετε τήν κλῆσιν--- 
σοφοὶ κατὰ σάρκα --δυνατοί, for those in an elevated station. 30 Ὃς ἐγενγή-- 
On ἡμῖν σοφία.. : δικαιοσύνη τε καὶ ἁγιασμὸς καὶ ἀπολύτρωσις. 

Π.1 "ερσχὴν dan: ---τὸ μαρτύριον τοῦ ϑεοῦ. 2 Οὐ γὰρ ἔκριγά τι εἰδέναι, 
I determined not to make known. 4 Πειϑοὶ σοφίας λύγοι---ἀπόδειξις πνεύματος 
καὶ δυνάμεως. ὅ Σοφίᾳ ἀνϑρώπων, human subtlety. 6 Σοφία τοῦ αἰῶνος 
ToUtOV,......in 1 Cor. σοφέα is used seventeen times, in the epistle to the 
Romans only once, and that in a quotation, Rom. 11: 33. 7 Προώριζεν 
ἐν νον πρὸ τῶν αἰώνων. 8 ἼἌρχοντες τοῦ αἰῶνος τούὐτου---κύριος. τῆς δύξης. 
10 ᾿ἀποκαλ λέτε, διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος-πνεῦμα ἐρευνᾷ---τὰ βαϑὴ τοῦ ϑεοῦ. 13 
“ΖΙιδακτοὶς ἀγϑρωπίνης σοφίας λόγοις---διδακτοῖς πγεύματος---πνευματικοῖς 
πνευματικὰ συγκρίνοντες. 14 Ψυκικὸς ἄνϑρωπος--πνευματικῶς ἀνακρένεται. 

111. 1 Σαρκικοῖς, as applied to persons. 3 Κατὰ ἄνϑρωπον περιπατεῖτε. 
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6 ᾿Εγὼ ἐφύτευσα, applied to the labour of a religious teacher—Anoides 
ἐπότισε, Apollos supplied with water, applied to the same—#0¢ ηὔξανε, made 
to increase (Hiphil of the Hebrews), no where employed in this sense by 
Paul in his other epistles, nor appropriated to designate such a shade of 
thought. 8 “ήψεται κατὰ toy ἴδιον zomoy..... Paul says, κατὰ τὰ ἔργα, 6. g- 
Rom. 2:6. 2Cor.11:15, 2 Tim. 4: 14. 9 Συνεργοὶ ϑεοῦ----ϑεοῦ γεώργιον---- 
ϑεοῦ οἰκοδομή. 10 Zoos ἀρχιτέκτων. 11 Θεμέλιον τέϑειχα. 12 ᾿ἙἘποικχο-- 
δομεῖν χρυσὸν, ἄργυρον, κι τ. Δ. 18 Ἢ ἡμέρα δηλώσει---ἐν πυρὶ ἀποχαλύπ- 
τεται---τὸ πῦρ δοκιμάσει. 14 ΜΙισϑὸν λαμβάνειν. 15 Ἔργον κατακαΐειν---- 
σωϑήναι ὡς διὰ πυρός. 18 Μηωρὸς γίνεσϑαι. 21 “Ly ἀγϑρώποις καυχᾶσ-- 
ϑαι. 23 “Ὑμεῖς Χριστοῦ, Χριστὸς ϑεοῦ, ye are Christ’s, Christ is God’s.. 

IV. 1 ‘Payoérys Χριστοῦ---οἰκόνομοι μυστηρίων. 3 Hig ἐλαχιστὸν sivor— 
ἡμέρα, day xy of trial, trial. 4 ᾿Ημαυτῷ συνειδεῖν. ὅ Πρὸ καιροῦ κρίνεινγ---- 
βουλαὶ τῶν καρδιῶν-- ἔ ὅπαινος γένεται τιν, 6 Μετασχηματίζξειν εἰς, lo trans- 
fer figuratively—to μὴ ὑπὲρ 0 γέγραπται φρονεῖν, not to think of one’s self 
more highly than the Ser iptures allow; Paul uses παρ 0.... φρονεῖν in 
such a case, Rom. 12: 3, and employs wosele ὑπὲρ in the sense of having 
a regard for, Phil. 1:7, 4: 10.---ϑυσιοῦν ὑπὲρ. .... κατά. 7 Avomgivey 
τινά, to make one to differ. 8 Κεκορεσμένοι SY a to be in a 
happy or prosperous state. 9 ᾿Εσχάτους ἀποδεῖξαι---ϑέατρον γένεσϑαι. 10 
Muagot διὰ Χριστόν---φρόνιμοι ἐν Χριστῷ .---ἰσχυροί applied to persons—év— 
doko. in the same manner. 19 Περικαϑάρματα τοῦ κόσμου---πάντων περί-- 
ψημα---ξως ἄρτι. 14 ᾿Εντρέπων, act. voice, putting to shame ; no where 
else, except with a passive meaning. 15 «Παιδαγωγοὶ ἐν Χριστῷ--- πατέρες 


[ἐν Χριστῷ 1---ν Χριστῶ. τὰ - 7εννᾶνγ. 17 “Odovg..... τὰς ἐν Χριστῷ, Chris- 
tian doctrines. 19 ᾿Εὰν ὃ Κύριος ϑελήσῃ. 20 ΔΒασιλεία τοῦ ϑεοῦ.... οὐ 
εν λόγῳ..... ἐν δυνάμει. 21 “Ey ῥάβδῳ ἐλϑεῖν. 


V. 1 “Ὅλως ἀκούεται--- γυναῖκα... ἔχειν, to cohabit with a woman. 2 
“Πενϑεῖν, to be sorrowful ; Paul, to make sorrowful, 2 Cor. 12: 21. 3 
> Anwy ἐν σώματι, (Paul, ameivas ἐν σαρκί, Col. 2: δ.).- παρὼν τῷ πγεύματι. 
4 Συναχϑέντων ὑμῶν, καὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ πνεύματος, is altogether unique, in the 
shade of idea. 5 Etc ὄλεϑρον τὴς σαρκὸς, ἵνα τὸ πνεῦμα, σωϑῇ, is altogeth- 
er peculiar. 7 ᾿Εκκαϑαίρειν.. - ξύμην.--τὸ πάσχα ἡμῶν (Χριστὸς) ἐτύϑη. 
8 “Βορτάζειν ἐν ζύμῃ παλαιᾷ-- ζύμη κακίας καὶ πονηρίας---ἀξύμοις εἰλικρινεί-- 
ας καὶ ἀληϑείας. 10 Πόρνοι τοῦ κόσμου τούτου---ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου ἐ ced Dey, to 
withdraw entirely from converse with men. 12 Τοὺς ἔσω, those within the 
church. 

Wa. 3 Πρᾶγμα ἔχειν, to have ground for a suit αἱ law. 2 Οἱ ἅγιοι τὸν 
κόσμον κρινοῦσι----ἀνάξιοι κριτηρέων, 9 άκηβμθμις κρινοῦμεν, altogether sur 
generis. 4 Καϑέίζειν, to make to sit as judges. 5 Πρὸς ἐντροπὴν λέγω, also 
in 15: 34.—dvoxewou ἀνὰ μέσον. 6 Koivetou μετά, goes to law with—eéniw- 
τος, used eleven times in this epistle, and not once in Romans, Colossians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalonians, Philippians, 2 Timothy. 7 Κρίμα- 
τα, ἰαιυ-ϑιιῖϊ8---ἀποστερέομαι, to suffer one’s self to be defrauded—anootegéw, 
to defraud. 9 “Adixot, for Heb. DW. Paul uses the word but once, 
and then in the singular number, Rom. 3:5, and in quite a different way. 
11 Δικαιωϑῆναι ἐ ἐν ὀνόματι ᾿Ιησοῦ. 12 Πάντα wor ἔξεστι--- συμφέρει, five 
times in this epistle, and no where else in all of Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles, except twice in 2 Οοι.---ἐξουσιάζεσϑαι ὑπό τινος. 15 Méhn Χρισ- 
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τοῦ---πόρνης μέλη. 16 Κολλώμενος, δ δι ὐλῤμννοιε τῇ πόρνῃ. 20 
᾿Αχοράζεσϑαι τιμῆς---δοξάζειν ἐ ἐν τῷ σώματι. 

VIL. 1 Τυναικὸς ἅπτεσϑαι, to “cohabit with. 2 Ἔχειν γυναῖκα, to marry 
or possess ὦ wife. 5 Ent τὸ αὐτὸ ἡτε, ye may come together. 14 “Ayuiter, in 
a sense suit generis—oxeIugtos, in a sense peculiar ; : 50 also ἅγιος, which 
follows. 19 Ἡ περιτομὴ οὐδέν..... Paul says, οὔτε περιτομή τι ἰσχύει, Gal. 
5: 6. 6: 15.--- ἀχροβυστία οὐδέν ἐστι---τήρησις ἐντολῶν..... Paul says, 
ὑπαχοὴ πίστεως, Rom. 1: 5. 16: 26 ; or ὑπακοή simply, Rom. 5:19. 6: 16. 
15:18. 16:19; or he uses ὑπακούω, Rom. 6:12. 6:17. 10:16, et saepe. 
20 Kijous, povedition in life, rank; no where so employed by Paul. 21 
My σοι μελέτω, be not solicitous—pithdoy χφῆσαι, prefer. 25 ᾿Επιταγὴν ἔχειν 
--᾽;λεημένος ὑπὸ Κμρίου..... Paul uses ἠλεήϑην simply, Rom. 11: 30. 
2 Cor. 4:1. 1 Tim. 1: 13,16. 26 Καλὸν ἀνϑρώπῳ .".... Paul uses καλόν 
simply, in the same sense, 6. g. Rom. 14: 21. Gal. 4:18. 29 To λοιπόν, 
hereafter, for the future. 31 Χρᾶσϑαι τῷ κόσμῳ---τὸ σχῆμα τοῦ κόσμου. 
32 Μεριμνᾷν τὰ τοῦ Κυρίου. 99 ἹΜεριμνᾷν τὰ τοῦ κόσμου ΤΗΣ Paul uses 
μεριμνᾷν τὰ περί. 34 Ayia εἶναι ; σώματι καὶ πνεύματι. 35 Πρὸς τὸ συμφέ- 
gor, for the profit. 37 ‘Avayuny ἔχειν. 40 Aoxsiy πνεῦμα ϑεοῦ ἔχειν, truly 
unique, in the epistles. 

Vill. 1 Tyaow & ἔχειν. 4 Οὐδὲν εἶναι ἐν κόσμῳ.---οὐδεὶς ἕτερος. 6 Ἣμϊν 
εἷς ϑεὸς, ὃ πατήρ, xT 4. The whole verse is unique. 7 Συνεέδησις, con- 
scientious scruples. 12 “ἁμαρτάνειν sic, to sin against—tintey συνείδησιν. 
18 Βρῶμα σκανδαλίζει ones Paul, διὰ βρώμα λυπεῖσϑαι, Rom. 14: 15. 

IX. 1 Τὸ ἔργον wov.... ἐν Kote. 2 “AAO wisi sive ὑμῖν Ss. oe ἀπόο- 
BORG FL ss: Paul uses the perry : ἐθνῶν ἀπόστολος, Rom. 11: 18; ἀπόστο-- 
λου ἐκκλησιῶν, 2 ΟοΥ. 8: 295; ὑμῶν ἀπόστολος, Phil. 2: Di xcopgayic τῆς 
ἀποστολῆς. 5 Τυναῖχκα es AO," 13 ᾿Εσϑίειν ἐκ, to eat Of is diuwa Paul 
uses simply the accusative, 6. δ. Rom. 14: 2. 2Thess. 5:12, 11 Σπείρειν 
πνευματικά---ϑερίζειν σαρκικά, to have one’s temporal wants vane 12 
᾿Ἐξουσὶα, property. 16 “Avayun..... ἐπίκειταί μοι. .... Paul, ἐξ ἀνάγκης 
ῷ Cor. 9: 7; κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην, Philem. v. 14. 17 Οἰκονομίαν φυευθήνοι. 
19 ᾿Ελεύϑερος Bie ici sles Paul uses ἐλεύϑερος ἀπό, Rom. 7:3. 90 Κερδαίνειν, 
to win WO οὐ δὰ in a different sense, Phil. 3:8. 22 Τίνεσθαι toig πασὶ 
τὰ πάντα. 24 Βραβεῖον λαμβάνειν. 25 Φϑαρτὸς...... ἄφϑαρτος στέφανος. 
26 Aéou δέρειν. 

X. 1, 2. The whole of the description presented in these two verses is 
sui generis, and found no where in Paul. 3 Βρῶμα πνευματικόν---πόμα 
πνευματιχόν. 4 Πνευματικῆς metgas—and specially the idea of the whole 
phrase, πγευματικῆς ἀκολουϑούσης πέτρας. So also ἔπινον é&..... Paul 
uses susty (2 aor.) with the accusative, Rom. 14:21. 11 Τύποι συμβαί- 
VEW eevee Paul, τύπος simply, Rom. 5:14; or γίνεσϑαι τύπος, 1 Thess. 
1:7. 1 Tim. 4: 12—te τέλη τῶν wiovoy..... Paul, ἔσχαται ἡμέραι, 2 Tim. 
32:1..13 Πειρασμὸς ἀγϑρώπινος εἴληφε, singular both as to the verb and ad- 
jective, joined with πειρασμός. 15 “Rg φρονίμοις λέγω. 16 ποτήριον. τῆς 
εὐλογίας---κοινωγέα αἵματος---κοιγωνία σώματος. 17 Εἷς ἄρτος uaa εἶναι, 
said of Christians communing at the Lord’s table. 18 ᾿Ισραὴλ κατὰ σάρκα 
---κοινωνοὶ ϑυσιαστηρίου. 19 Τί οὖν φημι; 20 Ζαιμονίοις ϑύειν----κοιγω-- 
vous δαιμονίων γίνεσϑαι. 21 Ποτήριον δαιμονίων---τράπεζα δαιμονίων. 
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27 Καλέω, in the sense ‘of inviting to a meal. 32 ᾿Απρόσχοποι, with the 
dative after ἴ1--- πάντα πᾶσιν ἀρέσκειν. 

Mis? Παραδύσεις κατέχειν. 3 Θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι---παντὸς ἀνδρὸς κεφαλὴ 
Χριστός, κεφαλὴ Χριστοῦ Ios. 4 Κατὰ κεφαλῆς ἔχειν, to cover-the head. 5 
Καταισχύνειν, to dishonor,.... Paul, to disappoint, Rom. 5: 5.9: 383. 10:11. 
--ὠ- τὸ αὐτὸ τῇ, the same thing as, i. 6. αὐτό with the dative after ito ᾿Ανὴρ 
νννννν εἰκὼν καὶ δόξα ϑεοῦ--- γυνὴ δόξα ἀνδρός. 9 Οὐ ἀνὴρ ἐχ ᾿χυναικὸς 
xT. h. 10 “Exovoia, veil or token of power—étyyehou, spies. 12 Ὃ ἀνὴρ 
διὰ τῆς γυναικός. 14 Θύσις διδάσκει. 17 Συνέρχεσϑαι εἰς τὸ κρεῖττον ..... 
εἰς τὸ ἧττον. 20 Κυριακὸν δεῖπνον. 23 Παραλαβεῖν ἀπό.... . Paul uses 
παραλαβεῖν παρά, Gal. 1:12. 2 Thess. 3:6, 94 Τὸ σῶμα ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν χλώμε-- 
γον. 25 Μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆσαι... . Paul no where uses μετά before the Inf. 
mode preceded by τό. -- καινὴ ἡ διαϑύκη ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ αἵματι. 27 “Evozos 
ἔσται τοῦ σώματος καὶ τοῦ αὔμανος τοῦ κυρίου. 99 Κρίμα ἐσϑίειν καὶ πίνειν 
τιγί---διαχρίνειν τὸ σῶμα τοῦ κυρίου. 80 ᾿Α᾿σϑενεῖς, sickly—ixavoi, many 
....- Paul uses it in the sense of able, sufficient, 2 Cor. 2: 6, 16. 3:5. 2 
Tim. 2:2. 31 Avaxgivey, to examine. 34 Διατάσσομαι, to set in order, 


arrange ..... Paul uses it for command, Tit. 1: 5. 

XU. 8 Ἔν πνεύματι ϑεοῦ λαλεῖν---λέγειν ἀνάϑεμα ᾿Ιησοῦν---εἰπεῖν κύριον 
᾿Ιησοῦν. 6 ᾿Ενεργεῖν τὰ πάντα ἐν πᾶσι....... Paul, ἐνεργεῖν τὰ πάντα, Eph. 
1:11. 7 Φανέρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος. 10 A eeliisheresy powers of distingutsh- 
MBO LG Paul in a different sense, Rom. 14: 1--- γένη, kinds..... . Paul 


uses γένος for descent, lineage, Phil. 3:5. 13 Eig ἕν σῶμα βαπτισϑῆναι---- 
εἰς ἕν πνεῦμα ποτισϑῆναι...««« Paul uses ποτίζω no where, except in a 
quotation from the Old Testment, Rom. 12: 20. Vs. 15—17. Where is 
any representation like this, in all the Pauline epistles ? Paul introduces 
the same general image, in Rom. 12: 4, 5, as is found in 1 Cor, 12: 12— 
14; but he does not pursue it into detail. 23 Τιμὴν περιτιϑέγαι. 24 


ἀιδόναι τιμήν «νον Paul, ἀποδιδόναι τιμήν, Rom. 2:7 ----τὸ αὐτὸ μεριμνᾷν. 
26 Méhos delbiitbcele <a 0ejiyallge used absolutely, without any dative fol- 
lowing it..... Paul employs the dative after it, Phil. 2:17, 18. 27 Ἔκ 


μέρους, Paul uses ἀπὸ μέρους, Rom. 11:25. 15:15, 24. 2 Cor. 1:13. 2:5. 
28 Τυϑέναν ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, to constitute officers in the church. 28 Where 
else are such officers in the church mentioned, as ἀντιλήψεις, κυβερνήσεις, 
δυνάμεις 3 

XAT. 1 Τλῶσσαι ἀγγέλων. 2 Εἰδεῖν μυστήριον---ὔρη μεϑιστάγειν. 9 
ἱνωμίζειν τὰ ὑπάρχοντα. 6 Σέ to cover over, 8 1λῶσσαι παύσονται, 
the idea of speaking in a variety of languages, is not found attached to 
γλῶσσα, | in any of the Pauline epistles. 12 Bienew δι᾿ éoomtgov..... ἐν 
αἰνίγματι..... πρόσωπον πρὸς πρόσωπον--- γινώσκειν ἐκ μέρους. 

» XIV.2 Πνεύματι λαλεῖν μυστήρια. 3 Aahsiv οἰκοδομήν . . παράκλησιν ... 
παραμυϑίαν. 5 Οἰκοδομὴν λαβεῖν. 6 «ΔΤαλεῖν ἐν δνοκλύμένω, τ Dina 
διδόναι---διαστολὴν διδόναι. 9 Εἰς atoa λαλεῖν. 10 Τυγχάνω, to happen, 
by bee ycinl. Paul in the sense of ᾿ obtaining, 2 Tim. 2:10. 11 “Δύναμις, 
force of, i in the sense of meaning—sivau βάρβαρός τινι. 14, 15 Igoosizeo- 
Pot γλώσσῃ ἔων Ὁ) πνεύματι ...... voi— ψάλλειν πνεύματι... ... you. 16 Ev- 
λογεῖν τῷ πνεύματι. 19 Aadsty διὰ νοός... 20 Παιδία γίνεσϑαν ταῖς φρεσί 
---ταῖὶς φρεσὶ τέλειοι γίνεσϑαι. 22 Eig σημεῖον S1VOL 6s 0s Paul, σημεῖόν ἐσ-- 
τι, 2 Thess. 3: 17. 27 Κατὰ δύο, ἢ τρεῖς. 32 Πνεύματα προφητῶν προ- 
φήταις ὑποτάσσεται. 33 ᾿Ακαταστασίας ϑεός. 
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XV. 1 Ae’ οὗ [ εὐαγγελίου] σώζεσϑε. 3 Ἐν πρώτοις, Jirst Name Paul, 
πρῶτος, Rom. 10:19. 8 “Hoyatoy πάντων. 10 Eiut ὅ εἶμι. 14 χεγὸν 
κήρυγμα, κεγὴ πίστις. 15 Pevdouagtugss tov-%eov. 17 Εἶναι ἐν ἁμαρ- 
ting. 20 ᾿Απαρχὴ τῶν δεχοιμημένων. 21 Av ἀγϑρώπου ὃ ϑάνατος 5% os 
Paul, διὰ τῆς ἁμαρτίας 6 ϑάνατος, Rom. ὅ : 19, δι᾿ ᾿ἀνϑρώπου ἀνάστα- 
σις γεχρῶγ. Vs. 24—28, a passage altogether sui generis. 29 Βαπτιζόμε- 
vou ὑπὲρ τῶν γεχρῶν. 88 Σῶμα διδόψαμ. 40 Σῶμα ἐπίγειον. 42 Σπείρεσ-- 
Pow ἐν pFogg—éysiger dau ἐν ἀφϑαρσίᾳ---σπείρεσϑαι ey ἀτιμίᾳ---ἐγείρεσϑαι 
ἐν δόξῃ x. τ. A, 44 Σῶμα ψυχικόν---σῶμα πνευματικόν. 47 Ὃ δεύτερος ὁ ἄν-- 
ϑρωπος, ὃ 0 κύριος ἐξ οὐρανοῦ. 49 Φορεῖν εἰκόνα. 50 Lugs καὶ αἷμα, %. Td. 
51 Μηυστήριον λέγειν bye sxe Paul, μυστήριον λαλεῖν, Col. 4:3, 52 ᾿Εσχάτη 
σάλπιγξ. 99 Ae γὰρ τὸ φϑαρτὸν, κ᾿ τ᾿ d. 56 Κέντρον ϑανάτου, ἢ ἀμαρ- 
τία---δύναμις ἃ ἁμαρτίας, ὃ γόμος. 57 AWovat Vix0S. 

XVI. 2 Mic σαββάτων ---τυϑέναι παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ. 7 Ἔν παρόδῳ ἰδεῖν. 9 
Θύρα ἀνέῳγε μεγάλη καὶ ἐνεργής. 22 Πτω ἀνάϑεμα, μαρὰν ada. 94 Ἢ 
ἀγάπη μου μετά, κι τ. 4. The whole closing salutation is sut generis. 

Such is the almost incredible mass of peculiar phraseology, in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians. It is possible, that there may be instances 
among so many, where I may, through the tedium of such an examina- 
tion, have overlooked some phrase of the same kind in Paul’s other epis- 
tles. If this be so, the student, who has in his hands a Greek Concord- 
ance, will be able easily to detect it. In the mean time, I venture to af-_ 
firm with entire confidence, (having repeated my investigations a second 
time), that the number of such mistakes, at most, is not sufficient 
to affect in any degree, the nature of the argument, or the force of the 
appeal. I remark only, that where I have appealed to Paul, as not hav- 
ing employed a particular word or phrase, or as not using it in a like 
sense, [ mean, of course, that Paul has not done this, in his other acknowl- 
edged epistles. 

If any one is disposed to object to this array of phrases sui generis in 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, and to aver that many of them are 
nearly like those used by Paul, and that others are occasioned by the 
peculiarity of the subjects of which the writer treats, and that in general 
they are collected with an unsparing hand; I have only to reply, that in 
all respects they are as fairly and as sparingly collected as those brought 
forward by Schulz and Seyffarth. For the correctness of this, I make 
the appeal to every unprejudiced man, who has read attentively and criti- 
cally the essays of these authors, in which they have brought forward 
their objections against the genuineness of our epistle. 

As a counter-part for the appalling list of 118 ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, which Seyffarth has presented, I offer, 


II. The ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in the first epistle to the Corinthians. 


ἄγαμος, ἀγενής, ἀγνωσία, ἀγοράζω, ἀδάπανος, ἄδηλος, ἀδήλως, ἅδης, ἄζυ-- 
μος, αἴνιγμα, ἀκατακάλυπτος, ἀκολουϑέω, ἃ ἀκρασία, ἄκων, ἀλαλάζω, ἀμέριμ- 
γος, ἀμετακίνητος, ἀμπελών, ἀνά, ἀγακρίνω, ἀνάμνησις, ἀνάξιος, ἀναξίως, 
ἀνδρίζομαι, ἀντίληψις, ἀπάγω, ἀπελεύϑερος, ἀπερισπάστως, ἀπόδειξις, ἀπο-- 
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, ἔν -.....-... 


λούω, ἀποφέρω, ἄργυρος, ἀροτριῶν, ἅρπαξ, ἄῤῥωστος, ἀρχιτέκτων, ἀσϑενέσ-- 
τερος, ἀστήρ, ἀστατέω, ἀσχημονέω, ἀσχήμων, ἄτιμος, ἄτομος, αὐλέω, αὐλός, 
αὔριον, ἄφωνος, ἄψυχος. 

Booyos, βιωτικός, γάλα, γεώργιον, γογγύζω, γραμματεύς, γυμνητεύομαι, 
δειπνέω, δεῖπνον, διαίρεσις, δίδακτος, διερμεγευτής, διερμενεύω, διόπερ, δουλα- 
γωγέω, δράσσομαι, ἐγκοπή, ἐγκρατεύομαι, εἰδωλεῖον, εἰδωλόϑυτον, εἰσακούω, 
ἔκβασις, ἐχγαμίζω, ἐκδέχομαι, ἐχγήφω, ἐχπειράζω, ἔχτρωμα, ἐλεεινός, ἐνέργημα, 
ἕν» ομος, ἕνοχος, ἐντροπή, ἐξαίρω, ἐξεγείρω, ἔξεστι, ἐξουσιάζω, ἑορτάζω, ἕπαι-- 
VEO), ἐπιβάλλω, ἐπυϑανάτιος, ἐπιϑυμητής, ἐπισπάομαι, ἐπιτοαυτό, ἑρμηνεία, 
ἔσοπτρον, ἑτερόγλωσσοι, εὐγενής, εὐκαιρέω, εὐπρόσεδρος, εὔσημος, εὐσχημοσύνη, 
εὐσχήμων, ἤγέω, the form ἤτω from εἰμέ, Punto, ϑέατρον, ϑηριομαχέω, 
a, i ἴαμα, ἰσχυρότερος, κάϑαρμα, καίω, καλάμη, κατακαίω, “κατακαλύπτομαι, 
κατάκειμαι, καταστρώννυμι, καταχράομαι, κείρω, κέντρον, κυϑάρα, κιϑαρίζω, 
κινδυνεύω, κλάω, κλάζω, κόκκος, κομή, κομάω, κορένγυμι, κρεῖσσον in the sense 
of the adverb better 7: 38, χριτήριον, HTH VOS, κυβέρνησις, κύμβαλον, κυρίακος. 

Avtateor, λογία, λοιδορέω, λοίδορος, λύσις, μαίνομαι, μάκελλον, μακαριώτε- 
θος, μαλακός, μαρὰν ἀϑά, μέϑυσος, μέλει, μετέχω, μηνύω, μοιχός, μολύνω, 
μύριοι, μωρία, γή, vixog, νηπιάζω, ξυράω, ὁλοϑρευτής, ὅλως, ὁμιλία, ὁσάκις, 
ὄσφρησις, οὐαί, οὐδέποτε, οὐδέπω, οὐϑέν, οὔπω, ὄφελος, παιδίον, παίζω, 
πανταχοῦ, παραγίνομαι, παθαμέγω, παραμυϑία, πάροδος, ,“παροξ ὕνομαι, 
πάσχα, πειϑύς, περιάγω, περιβόλαιον, περικάϑαρμα, περισσότερον, σεριτί-- 
ϑημι, περίψημα, περπερεύομαι, πνευματικῶς, ποιμαίγω, ποίμνη, πόμα, πορ- 
γεύω, ποργή, ποτήριον, προσεδρεύΐω, προσκυγέω, προφητεύω, πτηνόν, πυχτεύω, 
πωλέω, ῥάβδος, Gun, σαλπίζω, σελή Ἴνη, σἵτος, στάδιος, συγγνώμη, συγκεράν-- 
νυμι, συζητητής, συμμερίζομαι, σύμφωνος, συγέρχομαι, συγάγω, συγειδέω, 
συνήϑεια, συστέλλω, σχολάζω, τάγμα; τήρησις, τοίγυν, τύπτω, ,ὑπέρανμος, 
ὑπηρέτης, ὑπωπιάζω, φιλόνεικος, φρήν, φυτεύω, χαλκός, χοϊκός, χόρτος, χρησ-- 
Tsvoucl, ψευδομάρτυρ, ψυχικός, ὡσπερεί. In the whole, 230 words. 

In order now to estimate the comparative force of the argument from 
these ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, we must take into the account the comparative 
length of the first epistle to the Corinthians and of our epistle. In the 
Bible lying before me, the former occupies thirteen pages, the latter ten ; 
i.e. the former in respect to length, is to the latter, as thirteen to ten. 
Now in the epistle to the Hebrews, are found 118 ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, accord- 
ing to the reckoning of Seyffarth; in the epistle to the Corinthians, if I 
have reckoned rightly, (I have repeated, a second time, the whole exam- 
ination), there are 230, Consequently, in the epistle to the Hebrews, the 
average number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is a little short of twelve to a page ; 
while the average number in the first epistle to the Corinthians, is (with- 
in a small fraction) eighteen toa page. Certain is it then, that if the num- 
ber of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα i in our epistle proves that it was not from the hand 
of Paul, it must be more abundantly evident that Paul cannot have been 
the author of the first epistle to the Corinthians, which has a proportion of 
one half more ἅπαξ λεγόμενα than our epistle. 

Such is the basis of the arguments so confidently adduced by Schulz 
and Seyffarth, and so much applauded and trusted in by many other 
critics. It has been often said by logicians, that “ what proves too much, 
proves nothing.” ‘This is well said; and applied to the case before us it 
will show, at once, that the very same means used to overturn the opin- 
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ion, that Paul was the author of our epistle, would overturn the opinion 
that he wrote any other particular epistle which is universally acknowl- 
edged as coming from his hand. 

But what shall we say, when in addition to all the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of 
words, we reckon up the phrases of the same sort, which have been ad- 
duced above? Is here not a mass of evidence apparently overwhelming ? 
Surely, if the first epistle to the Corinthians had been anonymous, the 
whole body of modern writers, who have attacked the Pauline origin of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, must with one unanimous voice have dis- 
claimed the first epistle to the Corinthians as belonging to Paul. In all 
respects which have any reference to the number of peculiar phrases and 
words that are ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, the first epistle to the Corinthians presents 
far stronger evidence of not being Pauline than our epistle does. 

So unsafe is this argument, although often produced and much relied 
upon, in respect to the important subject which we are examining! How 
much easier is it, too, to make assertions at hazard on a subject of this 
nature, than it is to go through with the excessive labour of verifying 
such assertions, by means of that great rectifier of wandering critics—a 
Greek Concordance? Had this been done long ago, the world had been 
spared a great deal of useless labour, and literature the record of many a 
hasty conclusion from premises unexamined and unestablished. 

But further, the argument against the genuineness of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians could be easily amplified, by appealing still farther to the 
same kind of arguments as are adduced against our epistle. For exam- 
_ ple; how easy to ask, ‘If the first epistle to the Corinthians be Paul’s, 
how is it possible, that in so long a letter there is no discussion of Paul’s 
favourite topics in which he was so deeply interested ? How comes it 
to pass, that we have nothing about justification by faith without the deeds 
of law; nothing of the vanity and folly of Jewish rites and ceremonies; 
nothing which asserts the equal rights of Jews and Gentiles, and blames 
the Judaizing teachers and zealots who refused to acknowledge this? 
Where has Paul ever descanted, as here, on the subject of spiritual gifts ; 
on the marriage relation, conditions, habits, and dress of women; on the 
Lord’s supper; on the support of preachers ; on the comparative value 
of spiritual gifts, and of faith, hope, and love ; and above all, on the con- 
troverted and speculative questions of his time, respecting the manner in 
which the bodies of the saints would rise from their graves, when the 
last trumpet should sound? Where else has Paul or any other sacred 
writer intimated, that the regal power of the Messiah would cease after 
the day of judgment, and that he would be subjected to the Father? Is 
there any parallel to this epistle, either as to matter or manner, in all the 
acknowledged writings of Paul ? 

I might proceed still further, and collect a large number of favourite 
expressions often repeated in this epistle, but which seldom or never oc- 
cur in the other Pauline epistles. Many such I have noticed, in the 
course of my investigations; many more than Schulz has been able to 
collect from the epistle to the Hebrews. And if the two epistles to the 
Corinthians were to be the subject of investigation, instead of the first on- 
ly, the list of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα and ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα, and of favourite idioms, 
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and peculiar ideas, might be swelled to an enormous catalogue. I have 

observed, as I feel quite well satisfied, more ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in the second 
epistle to the Corinthians in proportion to its length, than in the first ; and 
-quite as many peculiar phrases. In a word, after such an investigation 
as I have been through, I am bold to say, that there is not a single epistle 
of Paul’s which may not be wrested from him, by arguments of the very 
same kind as those by, which the genuineness of our epistle is assailed, and 
in all respects of equal validity. 

Unfortunately for the cause of criticism, so just and obvious an inves- 
tigation has not hitherto been entered upon. Most of those who have 
doubted the genuineness of the epistle to the Hebrews, have seemed to 
consider it as quite proper to make out from it all the specialities possible, 
and then to reason from them without any fear of mistake. I have ex- 
amined their arguments in detail, because I wished to shew how many 
hasty and incorrect assertions have been brought forward as arguments. 
1 have now exhibited the application of the principles on which their 
whole argument stands, to one of Paul’s epistles the genuineness of 
which no critic calls in question. ‘The result is so plain that it cannot be 
mistaken. 

“ But,” it will be asked, “can we never reason, in any case, from dis- 
similarity of language in different compositions, to different persons as au- 
thors?” No doubt we may, in some cases. But not unless the differ- 
ence be greater than in the case before us. It has been shewn above, 
how many striking traits of resemblance to the other letters of Paul there 
are in our epistle. While these remain, the discrepancy can never be 
made out to be great enough to build a sound argument upon it. If 
the question were to be asked, Whether the author of the epistle to the 
Romans could have written the first epistle of John ? the answer would 
be easy, nay almost absolutely certain, from internal evidence. But after 
all the striking resemblances which can be shewn between our epistle 
and Paul’s letters ; after proving from actual examination, that the list of 
peculiarities in one of his most conspicuous and acknowledged epistles, is 
much greater than in our epistle ; after making all the reasonable abate- 
ments which must be made, from the peculiarity of the subjects which 
are discussed in our epistle, and of the condition of those to whom it was 
addressed ; after reflection upon the acknowledged fact, that every wri- 
ter’s style is more or less altered by advancing age, by the circumstances 
of haste or leisure in which he writes, by the topics themselves which he 
discusses, and by the degree of excitement which he feels at the time; 
above all, taking into consideration the fact, that every writer who travels 
to many different countries, resides in many different places, and is con- 
versant with a great variety of men and of dialects, is much more liable 
to change his style somewhat, than he who always resides in the same 
place, and is conversant with the same men and books; after taking, I 
say, all these things into consideration, can any man have reasonable 
grounds to be satisfied, that the peculiarity of style and diction in our 
epistle is such, that its Pauline origin is to.be rejected on account of them ἢ 
I will not undertake to answer for others; but for myself, I can say with 
a clear and an abiding conviction, I do not feel that such an argument 
ean stand before the impartial tribunal of criticism. 
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§ 30. Objections by De Weite. 


De Wette is the well known author of a commentary on the Psalms, of 
a translation of about one half of the Old and New Testaments, of a He- 
brew Archaeology, of a historical and critical Introduction to the Old 
Testament, and of some other works in the departments of sacred _criti- 
cism and moral science; all of which have attracted great attention on 
the continent of Europe, on account of the distinguished genius and ex- 
tensive erudition of the author. He is now a Professor in the University 
of Bale, in Switzerland. 

De Wette takes side, as from his habits of thinking and reasoning he 
might be expected to do, with those who deny the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. His arguments are very brief, (asthe nature of his book required 
them to be); and I am not a little surprised to find, that among them all, 
there is not a single one which is not drawn from ihe works that have 
been already examined above. 

In regard to the external evidence, he has given many of the citations 
from the fathers, adduced in the preceding part of this discussion, pp, 
92—129. But some important ones he has omitted, which speak most 
unequivocally against the views he gives of the opinion of these fathers. 
For example, he merely refers to Euseb. Ecc. Hist. VI. 25, in respect to 
the very important testimony of Origen, which the reader will find on p. 
87 seq. above ; simply remarking that “ Origen gives up the writing down 
of the epistle by Paul, and only attributes the matter of it to him, p. 285.” 
In a note, he subjoins, “ When he [Origen] speaks of the tradition of the 
churches, it is probable, that he means only the Alexandrine church.” In 
regard to such a probability, I must refer the reader to what is said above, 
Ρ. 93, Nos. 7.8. The probability is very strong, that all of Origen’s hom- 
ilies must have been published in Palestine, for he was licensed to preach 
but a few months before he was driven from Alexandria; see Lardner’s 
Credib. III. 194. Whether Origen would, under such circumstances, be 
likely to retain any superstitious veneration for the church at Alexandria, 
every reader will be able to judge, so as to satisfy his own mind. It will 
be remembered, that the testimony of Origen now in question, is from 
one of his Homilies on the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In the same manner, he has merely made a simple reference to the im- 
portant testimony of Jerome in his epistle to Dardanus, cited above on p. 
113; while he has inserted at full length all the passages which might 
serve to shew that Jerome had doubts in his own mind, in regard to the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. This he avers to have been the fact. But 
whether there is any just foundation for such an assertion, has already 
been examined above, p, 113 seq. Jerome, no doubt, felt himself obliged 
to use great caution, in regard to the manner in which he spoke of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, because the prevailing sentiment of the western 
churches, in his time, was against the Pauline origin of it. More than 
this can never be fairly deduced, from any of the language which he em- 


*ploys. ‘The passages in his epistle to Dardanus, in his commentary on 


Matt. xxvi., and in his book De Viris Illustribus c. V, (supra, pp. 113, 
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seq.), can never be made to speak less than a decided, definite opinion 
on the part of Jerome himself, in respect to the Pauline origin of our 
epistle. How should he have been the occasion of revolutionizing the 
whole of the western churches, in regard to the sentiment under consider- 
ation, if this were not the case ? 

Other testimonies too De Wette has omitted, which are in favour of 
the Pauline origin of our epistle. In stating the opposition of the Latin 
churches to this sentiment, he has brought forward the doubts of Jerome 
and of his contemporaries. He has followed these on, down to the sev- 
enth century, by quoting from Primasius, and Isidore Hispalensis. But 
he has not once hinted, that in this same western church, all those dis- 
tinguished bishops who are mentioned above (p. 113), admitted our epis- 
tle to be Paul’s; excepting that he has adduced some of the testimony of 
Jerome and Augustine. 

Besides, he has advanced the broad position, that “ the western church- 
es originally (anfiinglich) denied this epistle to be Paul’s.” The passages 
adduced in proof of this, are Euseb. Ecce. Hist. VI. 20, (cited above, p. 
100); V. 26, (supra p. 105); the passages from Photius, Gobar, and 
Hippolytus, (supra pp. 105, 106); Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 20, (supra 
p- 109 seq.); Cyprian, de Martyr. c. XI., (supra p. 110); Jerome, Epist. 
ad Paulinum, (supra p. 114); and Philastrius. de Haeres. c. 89, who 
speaks only of the opinion of others, himself believing the epistle to be 
Paul’s. But De Wette has not said a word, in this connection, of all the 
evidence adduced in § 12 above, which has relation to this subject; nor 
of the division of opinion that existed in the Latin churches in later times 
and before the days of Jerome, in respect to the subject in question. 

Again, in stating the testimony of the eastern churches, De Wette has 
merely brought forward Eusebius as testifying to the opinions of his own 
times ; see Eusebius’ testimony above, p. 99 seq. At the same time he 
intimates that there were doubts in that part of the church, with regard 
to the Pauline origin of our epistle. He has not, however, produced a 
single author from the East who has expressed any such doubts, (and 
this for a very imperious reason); while, at the same time, he has sedu- 
lously omitted all those cited on p. 103 above, who undoubtedly ascribed 
our epistle to Paul. 

Is this now an impartial examination and statement of evidence, on 
this great question ? And has an author, who writes in this hasty man- 
ner without extended examination and without deliberation, any right to 
find fault with others, when they refuse to receive his allegations with 
implicit credit, and betake themselves to such an examination as may 
detect imperfect representation and statements evidently dictated by par- 
tiality ? 

Next, as to the internal grounds of proof that our epistle does not be- 
long to Paul. ἢ 

These are, without exception, the same as had been before advanced 
by Eichhorn, Ziegler, Bertholdt, Schulz, and Seyffarth; all of which 
have been examined in the preceding pages. De Wette states, very cate- 
gorically, that the language of our epistle is very different from that of 
Paul; and he appeals to Schulz as having most fully shewn this, in the 
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work which has been already examined. How far the case is as Schulz 
has represented it, must now be left to the reader to judge for himself. 

What most of all surprises me, is, that De Wette should produce, as 
special proof of the alleged discrepancy of style, the formulas of quota- 
tion, examined p. 182 seq. No. 18 above; and also the appellations given 
to the Saviour by the writer of our epistle, examined in p. 197 seq. No. 
19 above ; two of the most unlucky of all the arguments which Schulz 
and Seyffarth have adduced. It requires, indeed, a great deal of patience 
and labour to examine this matter to the bottom; more, I am quite in- 
clined from bitter experience to believe, than De Wette consumed in 
writing the whole of the article in his Introduction, which has respect to 
our epistle. 

Besides these two cases of diversity of style, De Wette has proceeded 
to cite a large list of words, all of which are taken from Schulz and 
Seyffarth, and have already been the subject of particular examination. 
With an adventurous step, and without even opening his Greek Concord- 
ance for investigation, he has followed his leaders in this hazardous path, 
and even selected the words examined above on p. 210 No. 34, p. 211 
No. 37, not omitting the most unfortunate of all Dr. Schulz’s guesses, viz. 
the phrases on p. 211 No. 40 above. The word πόέστις too has come in 
for its usual share of discrepancy, (see above, p. 166. 6), and also βασιλεία 
tov ϑεοῦ and τελείωσις. 

He avers, moreover, after Schulz, that the comparison and symbolical 
use of Old Testament passages and ordinances, is foreign to the manner 
of Paul, and like to that of Philo. (See on this subject, p. 141 seq. No. 
2 above). He asserts, too, that Paul could not have represented Chris- 
tianity, as being so correspondent with Judaism, nor Christ as high priest ; 
nor would he have been silent about his office of apostle to the heathen, nor 
concealed the fact that the Christian religion was designed as well for 
Gentiles as Jews. 

Yet how many of Paul’s epistles there are in which these topics are 
not insisted on, and which De Wette himself does not suppose to be spu- 
rious, he does not seem once to have thought of. How is it possible that 
such a writer as Paul should be limited to one circle of objects and rea- 
soning and expression ? De Wette would not like to have the genuine- 
ness of his own works tried by such a rule of scrutiny. 

On the question, To whom was our epistle directed? De Wette has 
exhibited a singular method of treating the subject. He endeavours to 
present difficulties that lie in the way of supposing that it was directed to 
any church ; and then comes to the conclusion, that probably it was not 
originally an epistle, but the composition of some companion of Paul, who 
added the personal allusions toward the close of the letter, for the sake of 
giving credit to it as a composition of the apostle; so that all investigation 
about either the author of the epistle, or the persons to whom it is direct- 
ed, is in vain and useless, pp. 292—294. It seems after all, then, that the 
author of our epistle is a dissembler and a dishonest man; aiming to 
stand upon the credit of Paul, because he fears that his own credit is in- 
sufficient. But can any candid reader of the epistle refuse to see the 
unequivocal marks of sincerity, candour, high-raised benevolent feeling, 
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and spiritual comprehensive views, every where exhibited? I repeat it, 
had the writer of such a piece any need of propping up himself, by the aid 
of even Paul’s name and authority? Then how futile, nay foolish, the 
attempt to do so, if his style, diction, manner, reasoning, quotations, circle 
of thought—in a word, every thing—is so toto coelo diverse from that of 
Paul, as Schulz, Seyffarth, and De Wette represent it! Where were the 
eyes and understandings of the readers? Could they not detect the im- 
posture? And then what would become of the epistle, and of the repu- 
tation of the man who wrote it? ‘Truly one should have better reasons 
than these, before he abandons the conviction which a thorough investiga- 
tion has forced upon him, that Paul is the author of our epistle. 


§ 31. Objections by Boehme and Bleek. 


Nearly contemporary with the work of De Wette, noticed in the preced- 
ing section, is the work of Ο. F. Boehme, comprised in a volume of about 
800 pages ; which contains an introduction to our epistle, and a transla- 
tion of the same, followed by a copious commentary. Of the author little 
is known in this country, and (if I may judge by such reviews of books in 
Germany as 1 have perused) little is said in his own country respecting 
him. ‘The work was printed\at Leipsic, in 1825. 

Like the critics whose works have been examined in the preceding sec- 
tions, Boehme sets out with the most unqualified assertions respecting the 
discrepancies of style and manner, between the author of our epistle and 
all the other writers of the New Testament. He asserts, that ‘as to the 
form and method of his work, the rhetorical construction of it, and the con- 
stant and accurate observance of order, our author far excels the other con- 
temporary sacred writers.’ He extols the art which the writer of our epistle 
uses, in order to persuade those whom he addressed to follow his advice ; 
in particular he gives, as an example of this, Heb. 3: 7—4: 13, where the 
writer very dexterously, as he says, turns the promise of rest in the land 
of Canaan into a promise of rest in the heavenly world ; to which he adds 
Heb. 11: 8—16, where, as he avers, “ the author by the aid of his rhe- 
torical art, and contra fidem historiae, has rendered it aliquatenus probabile 
that Abraham and the other patriarchs had a spiritual rest in view.” 

With many other eulogies he loads the author of our epistle, on ac- 
count of his art, his eloquence, and his excellent Greek; and from all 
this, (as was to be anticipated), he comes to the conclusion, that the au- 
thor could not be Paul, nor any of the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, he being far superior to them all. 

Into the historical and critical examination of this question, however, he 
does not even pretend to go. He avers, that to do so would be merely 
agere actum. He considers the works of Schulz, Seyffarth, and Ziegler, 
as having finally settled the question, beyond any hope of retrieve by those 
who advocate the Pauline origin of our epistle ; and after appealing to 
the authors just named, and to the considerations which he has himself 
suggested, in respect to the discrepancies of style and manner between 
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the author and Paul, he concludes by saying, “that Paul was not the au- 
thor, satis superque demonstratum est a nobis aliisque.” 

This is indeed a summary method of dispatching a question of this na- 
ture ; certainly it is a method which spares writers and readers a great 
deal of severe labour and study. Unfortunately, however, for all these 
rhetorical appeals to the mere feelings and imagination of men, there are 
some at least who believe in the Pauline origin of our epistle, that are too 
φιλόπονοι to shrink from bringing the whole matter to the test of actual 
investigation, and who will insist upon it, that those who make assertions 
are bound in duty to prove them. 

The work of Boehme, under examination, is not one which bids fair to 
bring any accession of strength to the cause of those who deny the Pau- 
line origin of our epistle ; and all which I could wish to say respecting 
his suggestions, has been already said in the preceding pages. 

I cannot deny, however, that he has exhibited something new in his 
book. He has endeavoured to shew that Silas or Sylvanus was the au- 
thor of our epistle, and that it was directed to the church at Antioch ; 
conjectures which not only have not a single voice of ancient testimony 
in their favour, but which are destitute of any circumstances that render 
them even in a slight degree probable. I cannot help thinking of Bo- 
ehme’s introduction to his work, much as one of his countrymen thinks of 
a certain author who has made some noise of late in the medical world ; 
“He has some new things, and some true things; but his new things are 
not true things, and his true things are not new things.” 


Of a very different character from the work of Boehme is that of Prof. 
Bleek, already named in the preface to this volume. This writer may be 
reckoned among the first class of German critics, in respect to learning 
and diligence. I add with great pleasure, also, that he has in most cases, 
conducted his arguments with a good degree of moderation and candour, 
and is free from a censorious spirit. He is certainly by far the most 
respectable, (so far as his efforts in regard to our epistle are concerned), 
of all who have fought against the Pauline origin of it. That he has now 
and then overlooked and undervalued the testimony which is against him, 
seems to me very plain; and to this I have more than once felt myself 
obliged to advert, in the preceding pages. ‘That in his zeal to carry his 
point, he has attached undue importance to some of the testimonies and 
considerations which he regards as being in his favour, seems to me 
equally plain; and some of these cases I have also felt bound to notice. 
I trust he will not be offended at this liberty. I give and take it with 
equal cheerfulness. His aim and mine should be one and the same, viz. 
the attainment of truth. I am persuaded that he has not wittingly per- 
verted any testimony or argument, on which he has commented. But 
having apparently settled his mind, before he began the writing of his 
book, on the question about the Pauline origin of our epistle, he seems to 
me now and then to exhibit somewhat of the adroitness and management 
of a special pleader, in order to make out his case. He will pardon me 
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for this Denied: a liberty πο he bee dinanelé asad in pronouncing 
judgment on some of my arguments in his Review. In the main, he ap- 
pears to have treated the subject with fairness and friendly feeling. My 
convictions are the offspring of an investigation not hasty, but long pro- 
tracted. I do not deny him the privilege of making the same claim. If 
then we cannot agree in our opinion as to the result, in judging of certain 
facts or testimonies, or in some matters of taste about style, the only al- 
ternative is, to submit our case, with the reasons for our views, to the 
public, and leave those to decide who are not embarked as principals or 
as parties in the discussion. ‘This I shall most cheerfully do; and it is on 
this ground that I have, all along, (where I found new matter in his work 
which seemed to claim particular attention and on which I thought he 
himself would lay any stress), not failed to introduce it, and to examine 
it. If I have omitted any thing of this nature it is not through design, 
but merely by accident. 

It was more convenient and proper for me thus to consider most of the 
topics of which he has treated, when any thing new was suggested, than 
to throw them together in this place, and make a general review of the 
whole. The reader will of course be most pleased, that a topic entered 
upon should be completed before it is abandoned. 

I have named the work of Bleek here, and give it a separate place at 
present, merely in order to notice some arguments of his not already in- 
eluded in the preceding parts of this volume. 

In ὃ 84, p. 381 seq., Bleek alleges against the Pauline origin of our epis- 
tle, ‘the incorrect representation made by the writer of the arrangement 
of the Jewish Sanctuary, and of the high priest’s official duties performed 
in it, particularly in Heb. IX.’ The particulars which go to establish this, 
are, that the golden altar of incense is placed by him in the imner sanc- 
tuary, Heb. 9: 3,4; and that the golden vial of manna and the rod of 
Aaron that budded, are said to be there ; which is contrary to 1 K. 8: 9. 
and 2 Chron. 5:10. He alleges also, that in 9:7 the high priest is said 
to have gone into the most holy place only once in each year; whereas it 
appears from Lev. XVI. that he went in several times. 

These difficulties are not new, but they are converted by Bleek toa 
new purpose, and therefore demand some notice. 

In regard, then, to the ϑυμιατήριον (Heb. 9: 4), which Bleek translates 
altar of incense, it needs only to be remarked, that the whole strength of his 
appeal lies in his misconception of the word, Θυμιατήριον merely indicates 
any thing on which incense is burned. Of course it may be used to de- 
signate the altar of incense, and so it may be to designate a censer or in- 
cense-pan that was borne in the hand. Such an one the high-priest car- 
ried with him into the inner sanctuary on the great day of atonement, 
Lev. 16: 12—14. It is usually named M72 in Hebrew; but sometimes 
it is called NARHA, as in 2 Chron. 26: 19. Ezek. 8: i, in both which 
places the Septuagint render it ϑυμιατήριον. 

What is there to shew that in Heb. 9: 4 the meaning is not the same ? 

In regard to the pot of manna and the rod of Aaron, it is sufficient to 
say, that they were deposited where the writer of our epistle affirms them 
to have been, as appears from Ex. 16: 32—34. Num. 17: 10. (17: 25). 
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All the difficulty suggested by Bleek, arises from his having overlooked 
the fact, that the writer of our epistle is describing the tabernacle as it ori- 
ginally was, not the temple in after ages. 

In regard to both these subjects, I refer the reader to Exxcursus XVI. 
XVII. at the close of the present work. 

In respect to the high priest’s entering the sanctuary more than once, 
comp. Lev, 16: 2. It would appear by Lev. 16: 12, 14, 15, that during 
the day of general atonement, he entered the inner sanctuary several 
times, (see on Heb. 9:7). But the writer of our epistle plainly speaks 
here of one day, one time, in distinction from other days and times of the 
year. Just so does Philo speak of the same subject, “ ἅπαξ τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ 
the high priest entered the inner sanctuary,” De Mor. IT. p. 821. Legat. ad 
Caium, p. 1035. 

With the explanations of these difficulties now given, the nature of the 
case seems well to accord. How is it possible, | would ask, to suppose 
with any degree of probability, that the writer of our epistle, whoever he 
might be, was ignorant of so obvious and palpable a fact as the position of 
the altar of incense ? a thing which no one that had ever been at the tem- 
ple, or heard a description of its services from those who had been there, 
could possibly be ignorant of. Was the writer of our epistle a novice 
in the knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures? The frequency with which 
he has quoted them, the manner in which he employs them and speaks 
of them, may answer this question. And did he not know, must not ev- 
ery Jew at home and abroad have known, that every morning and every 
evening, throughout the whole year, incense was burned upon the altar 
appropriated to this purpose? Ex. 30:7,8. Luke 1:9,11. Did he 
not know, too, that the high priest did not, and could not lawfully, enter 
the inner sanctuary, except on one day of the year only? This Heb, 
9:7 testifies. How then, since incense, as he well knew, must be burn- 
ed every day on the altar, could he at the same moment mark the position 
of the altar as being in the inner sanctuary, which could be approached 
only once in each year? ‘The thing is plainly too incredible to meet with 
assent. 

What influence, moreover, could any writer expect to have with He- 
brews who looked with wonder and admiration on the apparatus and 
rites of the temple, provided he manifested an ignorance respecting these 
things so gross, as the case supposed by Bleek would argue? Truly 
none. He could reasonably expect them to do nothing less than to scoff 
at him. A Jew not know whether the altar of incense, which was used 
every day by the priests, was in a place which could be approached only 
once in a year! When this can be made probable, then we may consent 
to regard many other assertions of some critics about our epistle as proba- 
ble, which we are now compelled to reject. 

Nor does the case appear any better in regard to the sacred pot of 
manna and the rod of Aaron which budded. Could the writer, of our 
epistle be ignorant of passages, which were so deeply interesting to a Jew 
as 1 Κα. 1:9. 2 Chron.5:10? And even if he had not read them, was 
it possible that there should not have been a universal knowledge among 
the Jewish nation, by report, at the period in which he lived, respecting 
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the fact whether any relics of the Mosaic age were in the ark of the tes- 
timony? ‘Truly it would be a great tax on one’s credulity, to believe 
what is in itself so exceedingly improbable. 

As the text then does not at all compel us, by any sound rules of in- 
terpretation, to make such an exegesis as Bleek defends ; and as the na- 
ture of the case renders his supposition highly improbable ; I feel con- 
strained to absolve the writer of our epistle from the charge of such gross 
ignorance as Bleek attributes to him, and to believe that he needs not 
correction from the evitical acumen of the present times. Bleek himself 
will bear with me, when [ suggest, that this correction does not come in 
the best manner from him, since he bas himself, p. 387, made a statement 
respecting the Jewish temple at Leontopolis, which implies, that the altar 
of incense might there have been put in the most holy place, nach der 
Einrichtung der Stiftshiitte, agreeably to the arrangement of the tabernacle. 
This he says, in order to show that if the author of our epistle were an 
Egyptian, it would be very natural for him to make the mistake he has 
done, concerning the position of the altar of incense. But was the altar of 
incense in the most holy place in the tabernacle, as the whole passage in 
Bleek seems evidently to suppose ? Ex, 30: 6—8 will answer this question. 

After producing the objections above canvassed, Bleek proceeds to sum 
up the historical evidence, in a brief way, which results from the previ- 
ous investigations in his work. I deem it unnecessary to repeat the ex- 
amination of this, as the whole subject has been so copiously discussed in 
the preceding pages. I shall content myself with only a few remarks on 
some declarations which this writer now and then makes, in the course 
“ΟΥ̓ his summary. 

He says, that ‘ after the middle of the second century we find evidence 
that the epistle was regarded as Paul’s; but this, only in a particular part 
of the church, viz. at Alexandria.’ 

Is there no evidence, then, that the oriental churches regarded it as such, 
at this time? None from its being in the Peshito? None from what 
Eusebius and Jerome say, in regard to the custom of the Greek churches ? 

‘ At Alexandria, it is doubtful whether it was received on the ground 
of tradition, or only that of critical conclusion.’ 

{I will reply to this only by asking the reader to review the testimony 
of Pantaenus, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, relative to this subject. 

He asserts, also, that ‘in all the western churches, from the middle of 
the second century down to the middle of the third, it was believed not to 
be Paul’s. He suggests too that Clement of Rome, who was manifestly ac- 
quainted with our epistle, must have known it to be Paul’s, if indeed it 
was so; and that the tradition would have gone down from him in such 
a way, that this could never have been called in question at Rome, 
which on the contrary, was the very place that most strenuously denied 
it.’ | 

In regard to the assertion that all the western churches denied the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, I must refer the reader again to the examin- 
ation of this subject in the preceding sheets. In respect to Clement of 
Rome, whether he was the Clement mentioned by Paul in Phil. 4: 3, 
there is no certain evidence. Tradition speaks in favour of it. But if it 
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were so, it does not follow that he was in circumstances, at the time 
when our epistle was written, to know whether Paul wrote it or not. If 
he were not, then he could only judge, as others did, by the probabilities 
of the case, and by current report. But evidence from either of these: 
sources, was of course of such a nature as might more easily be suspect- 
ed or gainsayed, than the evidence derived from the author’s name being 
subscribed. After ages might call in question what Clement believed ; 
and there would be nothing strange in this. How often the like things 
take place elsewhere, needs not to be insisted on here. 


§ 32. Hebraisms and non-conformity to classic usage in the Epistle. 


All the writers who have declared against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle, have appealed to Origen’s declaration, ἀλλὰ ἐστίν ἢ ἐπιστολὴ συν- 
ϑέσει τῆς λέξεως “Ελληνικωτέρα, the epistle [to the Hebrews] in the texture of 
its style is more conformed to the Greek idiom, or is better Greek, [than the 
epistles of Paul]. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ziegler, Schulz, Seyffarth, De 
Wette, Boehme, Bleek, and others, have one and all urged this considera- 
tion, and insisted upon it that Origen’s judgment on this point must be 
considered as decisive. 

In respect to the general principles of criticism which are to regulate 
our investigation of such a matter, I have already said all which I wish 
to say, p. 161 seq. The actual comparison of our epistle with the acknowl- 
edged epistles of Paul, has also been made, p. 140—155 above. It may 
however be of some importance to add, in this place, a list of some of 
the Hebraisms and of the examples of non-conformity to classic usage, 
which occur in our epistle, in order to meet the very categorical assertion 
of De Wette, Boehme, and others, that ‘the style of our epistle is not on- 
ly very different from that of Paul, but that it is composed in purer 
Greek, and with a far more oratorical diction.’ 

In making out these, I acknowledge the difficulty of the task in some 
of the cases which occur. It may happen, that what we are on the whole 
bound to regard as non-conformity with Greek classic usage, in the pres- 
ent state of information on that subject, may turn out, on further examin- 
ation, to be actually conformed to this usage. Thus, for example, Wi- 
ner, in his new and laborious investigation of the classics for the sake of 
illustrating the syntax of the New Testament Greek, has struck out not a 
few phrases from the list of Hebraisms, Hellenisms, etc., that had before 
been generally classed as such. Still, I can aver in relation to this sub- 
ject, that I make use of the best means in my power; and if I sometimes 
err, I shall rejoice to be corrected in every instance of this nature. 

It is proper here, before proceeding to exhibit examples of the kind in 
question, to say a word on the principles by which one ought to be guid- 
ed in selecting and judging of such examples. 

Hebraism I understand to be, either an imitation of Hebrew phraseology 
in the expression of an idea, which might have been differently expressed 
i. e. by other phrases or forms of the Greek that were more conformed to 
classic usage ; or else the assigning to a Greek word a sense which does 
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not chaleoe: to it in classic usage, but which does belong to the corres- 
ponding Hebrew word. For an example of the first kind, I would pro- 
duce ἐσχάτου τῶν ἡμέρων, Heb. DV22TT MANN, as having a form and 
sense that are peculiar; as an example of. ‘the second kind, one may 
name κληρογόμος, possessor, lord, ruler, (as used in Heb. 1: 9), like the 
Hebrew W757; but in classic Greek it designates one who takes an es- 
tate, etc., by lot, or by testament. In both these cases, the Greek affords 
other words by which the idea of the writer might have been conveyed. 
The choice of these, then, employed in such a way as they are here em- 
ployed, shews the influence which Hebraistic usage had upon him. 

Besides the two classes of words here adverted to, I may name two 
more, which show departure from classic usage ; viz. (1) Such as offer 
a new or unclassical meaning; and (2) Such as are new, i. e. not clas- 
sical, in point of form. If now any of these four classes of words can be 
found in our epistle, so far as they go they are the opposite of the φράσις 
“Ἑλληνικωτέρα Which Origen and modern critics assert of the epistle. 
These are fair subjects of investigation, then ; and to these we may also 
add, combinations of words, i. e. phrases, which, although the words of 
themselves are proper Greek words, yet the porsbinations are such as are 
discrepant from any classic examples. 

Having thus marked out the ground which we mean to survey, let us 
proceed to the task. 


Words and phrases used in a Hebraistic sense, or in a way different from what is usual 
in the Greek classics. 


Cuar. I. (1) πατράσι, ancestors of old time, nar. Seldom or never 
does classical Greek so employ this word. Besides, ἡμῶν (which we 
might naturally expect) is here omitted; such is the custom of Paul, see 
Rom. 9:5. 11:20. 15:8. Ἐπ᾿ κὸν τῶν ἡμερῶν, the time of the Mes- 
siah, the last age of the world, ὉΠ τι NIN; purely Hebrew. (2) Kiy- 
ρογόμος, lord, ruler, W347; in classic Greek, one who takes by lot, or by 
testament. (3) Aoska, splendour, brightness, radiance, “ἢ a>; in Greek, 
opinion, sentiment, maxim, fame, honour. “Tmoortecewe ᾿αὐτοῦ, of his 
substance, i. 6. of himself, ὭΣ), ὯΩΞ2. Καϑαρισμὸν ἐδ ἐν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, 
expration for sin, D7ABDA , (Sept. χκαϑαρισμός Ex. 29:36, 30: 10); see 
Comm. in loc. Meyakooton, majesty, excellence, ιν, DTA 5 not found 
in the classics. Ἔν ὑψηλοῖς, in heaven, in the world above, Di W22 , Sept. 
ἐν ὑψηλοῖς. (4) Κεκληρονύμηχε, obtained, 7; Greek, to acquire’ by lot, 
to inherit. Same word in 1: 14. 

I omit purposely atl the quotations which follow here, and all through- 
out the epistle, which are made from the ancient Scriptures; because, as 
they were doubtless made, in general, from the Septuagint version, they 
cannot be justly considered as properly belonging to the style of our au- 
thor. If the Hebraisms in all these quotations were to be added to the 
list of those in the rest of the epistle, it would make it to appear something 
very different from Ἑλληγικωτέρα. Whether Origen did, or did not, mean 
to exclude them, no one, so far as I know, has yet attempted to show. 

Chap. II. (2) oyos, commination, command, or revelation, 23; not so 
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in the otitis (3) χωνηβδις the Christian seid ween its testy and 
promises ; certainly not a classical sense of the ‘word. (4) Ζυνάμεσι, mi- 
raculous powers, miracles, 7723 , 79, MANED2, all of which the Septua- 
gint translate by δύναμις; in the classics, ot so. Θέλησιν, a word un- 
known to the Attics. (5) Οἰκουμένην μέλλουσαν, the gospel dispensation, 
Naa DD aD7 ; purely Jewish. (10) Δόξαν, future happiness, a glorious 
condition in’ another world; peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. Τελειῶσαι, to 
advance to glory, to bestow on one the rewards of piety or obedience after the 
close of life; and passively, to be glorified, to be made happy, or to be reward- 
ed in the upper world, after the Christian struggle on earth is finished ; see 
and comp. 5:9. 7: 28. 11:40. 12:23. See also and comp. Phil. 3: 12, 
there being no other like example in the New Testament, unless indeed 
Luke 13: 32 affords one. The classical sense of this word is to accom- 
plish, to complete, to render complete, to bring to an end, to finish, etc.; a 
sense which gave occasion, no doubt, to a peculiar use of τελειόω in our 
epistle ; but which still is different from it. (11) “γιάζων and ἁγιαζόμε- 
vou, making atonement for, and those for whom atonement is made or who 
are expiated, WIP and BD are both rendered by ἁγιάζω in the Septuagint, 
comp. 10: 10; in the classics, ἁγιάζω means to consecrate, to make or de- 
clare sacred. (12) ᾿Εχκλησία, public religious assembl ly, bs IR. ; MISY ΠΡ; 
in the classics, public civil assembly. (14) Zuguos καὶ αἵματος; "human na- 
ture, corporeal state or condition, D2, DWH , see Gen. 9: 4, and in the 
New Testament 1 Cor. 15: 50. Matt. 16:17. Gal. 1: 16, al.; not so us- 
ed in the classics. Καταργήσῃ, to destroy, to render null or Siiefiicacions ; 
classics, to be idle, to remain sluggish or inactive. Ζιάβολον, Satan, jov, 
the devil ; classics, a slanderer, an accuser. (16) °Ayyélov, angels, heavenly 
MESSENLETS, mDN>7 ; in the classics, ἄγγελος means simply, messenger 
or message. σπέρματος, progeny, offspring, »7 , frequent in the New 
Testament, and three times in our epistle ; rarely, if ever, has it this 
sense among the classics. ‘The frequency of it is Hellenistic. 

Chap. ITI. (1) ᾿“δελφοὶ ἅγιοι, DWI , Ps. 16: 3 et saepe, professed peo- 
ple of God, worshippers of God; in a sense different from the ἅγιος of 
the classics. Κλήσεως ἐπουρανίου, invitations or privileges of the gospel ; 
no parallel in common Greek. “Andctohoy καὶ ἀρχιερέα τῆς Suiokoy bee 
such a combination is utterly foreign to the classics. Moreover ὁμολογίας, 
profession, professed religion, has no parallel in classic usage, where it 
means agreement, accord, promise, engagement, contract, ete. (2) Οἴκῳ 
in the sense of worshippers of God, the assembly of the faithful, n73, m2 
bt>N, peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. “παῤῥησίαν, boldness, confidence, un- 
daunted profession ; in the classics, free speech, frankness, openness, im- 
partiality in speaking, judging, etc. Comp. 4: 16. 10:35. (19) Ζῶντος, 
living, i. 6. everlasting, eternal, everliving, Heb. "7 5&8, Seog ζῶν; in the 
classics, ζάω means to live as an animal, etc ; or to live figuratively, i i. 6. to 
be happy, to be prosperous, etc. The vilirase Seog ζῶν is purely a trans- 
lation of π᾿ δὰ. (13) Kod ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, continually, constantly ; in 
the classics the same phrase would mean daily, each day. Σκληρύνω, 
pint, WP , applied to the heart or mind ; only literally used in the clas- 
sics. (14) Ὑποστάσεως, confidence, stable and settled disposition of mind. 
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But’ tie it may tie doubted, whether the classic use of the wort in the 
sense of steadfastness, boldness, courage, is not sufficiently near to exempt 
the word from peculiarity. (16) IZagenixoavay, m2, WD, not of clas- 
sic usage. (17) Ππροσώχϑιζε, DAP; not a classic ‘word. Apagricast, 
DNL, sinners, violators of divine precepts; classic usage, to miss the 
mark, to fail, etc.; the sense of sinners or offenders, as in our epistle, is 
οὐ δοιὰ and doubtful in the classics. Koda, carcasses, corpses, D73_; in 
common Greek, members, limbs. (18) Katamavow, 1772, rest, "fulure 
rest or happiness Greek, a causing of rest, stilling, quieting. See also 
4: 10. 

Chap. LV. (1) Liosidsiy wants the usual tov before it, which is em- 
ployed in the like cases by the classical writers. (2) Εὐαγγελισμένοι, WWE , 
used here in a more appropriate and peculiar sense than in the classics. 
‘O λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς, DING , ΣΉ, found in Paul, 1 Thess. 2: 13; the words 
are classic, but the combination i is altogether diverse from any in the clas- 
sics. (3) Καταβολῆς κόσμου, foundation, i. 6. beginning, creation, of the 
world, Heb. YANMA~ IDI, (comp. 2Sam. 22: 16. Ps. 18: 7, 15. Job. 38: 
4. Ps, 82:5. 104:5. Prov, 8:29, Is. 24: 18, 40:21. 51: 13, etc.) But 
where, in the classics, is such an expression used for such a purpose ? 
See also 9:26. (6) ᾿4πολείπεται, it remains, i. 6. it must be so that; a 
sense foreign to the classics in such a way as it is here employed, viz. 
before the apodosis of a sentence, and as a kind of ergo or sequitur of 
the logicians. See also ν. 9. (9) Σαββατισμός is of course ἃ mere He- 
brew word with a Greek ending. Ibid., τῷ λαῷ τοῦ ϑεοῦ, Heb. MIM DF , 
a combination foreign to the Greek, and purely Hebrew. (10) Ἱων κὸν, 
to rest, neuter verb ; in the classics, to cause to rest, to make quiet, transi- 
tive verb. (12) Ζῶν, perpetual, as before. (13) Otx...xtiow, dD ND, 
Greek οὐδέν, no creature, nothing ; ; κτίσις, in the classics, means the act of 
creating. Τοῖς ὀῳφϑαλμοῖς αὐτοῦτεε ΣῈ, W237 , ie. to him, before him ; 
for although the sense of eyes here would’ come well after γυμνὰ, yet it 
does not at all agree with τετραχηλισμένα, with neck outstretched and bent 
back. The writer plainly had in his mind the meaning of one of the He- 
brew expressions mentioned above. (14) Οὐρανούς, bow , the Hebrew 
idea of the firmament above.  Omohoyias, religion, professed subjection to 
Christ, Sept. for 32, votum. (15) ᾿Ασϑενείαις, moral weakness, Sept. for 
Siuion stumbling, and y>x , clandicatio ; ; classics, physical weakness, with 
various shades. (16) Θρόνος τῆς χάριτος, Without a parallel in the classics. 

Chap. V. (2) Ἀπτριυέμδῶν to be compassionate, to shew kindness to; in 
the classics, to moderate one’s passions of grief, anger, etc. (3) Προσφέ- 
θξυν, to offer gifts and sacrifices to God, DPT, DIT, NA; in Greek, 
not appropriate to this sacred rite. (5) “Ἑαυτὸν ἐδόξασε, did not arrogate 
to himself the honour, did not claim for himself the honour ; 3; classics, to be- 
lieve, suppose, praise, celebrate. (7) Τῆς σαρκὸς αὑτοῦ, of his incarnation, 
of his mortal condition or state, ANDA ; classics, flesh as a substance, ani- 
mal body. Εὐλαβείας, object of fear, that which he feared, like the Heb. 
x12, Is. 8: 12, 13. Ps. 76: 12; classic sense, fear, terror. Εἰσακουσϑεῖς, 
delivered, saved, Sept. for pwn, my. (12) Τὰ στοιχεῖα κ᾿ ἀρχῆς τῶν 
λογίων ; such an expression is ‘wanting in the classics. IéAaxtoc.... 
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τροφῆς, not a classical metaphor. (13) Aoyou δικαιοσύνης, Christian or 
religious doctrine ; without an example in the classics. 

Chap. VI. (1) ἹΝεχρῶν ἔργων, deadly, destructive works, ANIA, 3M 
ocetdere, Septuagint, vexgos’ see also 9:14, (9) Βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς, ἐπιϑέ. 
σεώς τε χειρῶν, foreign to the classics; as is χρέματος αἰωνίου. (4) Πνεύ- 
ματος ἁγίου, ΟΡ π TF; an expression and an idea foreign to all the 
classics. (5) Καλὸν. ... ῥῆμα, promise of good, so 230 727 often in He- 
brew ; classics, διαί νεύει, any thing uttered. Δυνάμεις μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, 
mirseulous powers under the gospel dispensation; an utter stranger to 
the classic authors. (7) Βοτάγην, any kind of fruit which the earth pro- 
duces, avy; in Greek simply herbage, vegetation. (8) Eig καῦσιν, ἜΣΞΣ; ; 
would not the classical Greek be onions? (10) Eig τὸ Ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, “to- 
ward him, toward his cause, for his sake, (}72:8>) , ὄνομα being pleonastic, as 
in Hebrew. (11) πληροφορίαν, a word found only in the New Testament 
and ecclesiastical Greek. (12) Μακροϑυμίας, patient waiting, MDA , prolon- 
gatio, Sept.; which I cannot find in the classics. KAngovouovytow, obtaining, 
Heb. 7; see on]: 2. (15) Τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, the promised blessing ; clas- 
sic sense, promise. (17) ᾿Εμεσέτευσε, interposed; classics, to act the part of 
a mediator. 

Chap. VII. (1) Θεοῦ ὑψίστου, P23 5 the words are classic Greek, but, 
the combination is Hebrew. Κοπῆς, slaughter, m2; Greek, howing, 
cutting out. (3) ᾿4πάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, without any genealogy of parents ; the | 
classic writers apply these words to their gods, and to orphan children, in 
quite a different sense. (4) ᾿ἀχροϑινίων, spoils in general (see Gen. 14: 
20); classics, first fruits, part of the spoils of war presented to the gods. 
Πατριάρχης, nian ΟΝ; I cannot find any trace of this word in the 
classics. (5) Litrendcwection/ to tithe, . to take a tenth part, “ivy; peculiar to 
Hebrew Greek. ᾿Εξεληλυϑότας ἐ ἐχ τῆς ὀσφύος ᾿Αβραάμ, matin DINE; 
the Greeks said γεγγᾶσϑαι ὕπό τινος in such a case, so that the above ex- 
pression is purely Hebrew. (6) Ζεκατόω, as ἀποδεκατόω in v. 5. (10) 
‘Ey ti, ὀσφύι tov πατρός, see above on v. 5. (11) Τελεέωσις, in a sense sui 
generis, and foreign to the classics. (16) Sagxixije, perishable, short lived, 
“v2; not found in the classics in such a sense. δύναμιν ζωῆς ἀκαταλύ- 
tov, where δύναμιν has the meaning of precept, ordinance, arrangement, 
(like ἐντολή in the preceding clause), and ζωῆς that of perpetuity ; ; both of 
which meanings are foreign to the classics. ᾿Ετελείωσε, see τελείωσις in 
v. 11 above. (20) ° Ορκωμοσίας, peculiar to our epistle ; the classic ogxw- 
μόσια (with antepenult accent) 1 is an adjective, ἱερά being understood after 
it; see also v. 28. (22) Διαϑήκης, | in the sense of the Hebrew ΛΞ. 

Chap. VUT. (1) “Ay δεξιᾷ τοῦ ϑρόνου τῆς μεγαλοσύνης, where μὲγαλο- 
σύνης is not only a word which is not employed by the classics, but an 
abstract noun designating the Divinity ; ; comp. Heb. "3, TaD, and 
29 NOD. The whole phraseology i is altogether of a Hebrew cast ; at 
least it is not peercek (2) “4yiwy, plural Ὀ ἃ Ip; classics, ἅχιον. 
Σκηνῆς, the divine dks, DO; classics, a common tent or dwelling. (6) 
Meoitns, in a dence sense “from what is usual in the classics. The 
long quotation from the Septuagint that follows, is not more Hebraistic 
than the surrounding context. 


Chap. IX. (1) δικαιώματα, ordinance, arrangements, DOD ; classics, 
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sentence of justice, decision, just action or requisition. (8) “Ἅγια ἁγίων, 
Heb. Dw wip, a φράσις which is an entire stranger to the Greek 
classics, and purely Hebraistic. (4) That μάννα, αἵ πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, 
and Χερουβὶμ δόξης (ν. 5), are forms or phrases purely Hebrew, will not 
of course be questioned. Aok , in the sense of splendour (as here), is 
not classic, but is the Heb. 4523. (5) ‘Thuotjguoy, NED, Septuagint 
word; classics, ἱλαστήριος -ἰα, -ον, adjective. (9) Παραβολή, symbol ; 
classics, comparison, similitude in speech or writing. Τελειῶσαι, to ex- 
prate, to render pure, in the sense of “5D or DM; a sense foreign to 
the classics; comp. 10:1. (10) Βαπτισμοῖς I take to "be a Hellenistic, not 
a classic word ; for this appears to be βάπτισις or βάπτισμα. See also 
6: 2, Recntebanna: (11) “Agziegsvs μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, unlike any thing i in 
the ve (12) Ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, of the present world ; κτίσις in the 
classics means, the act of creating. -Εὺὑράμενος, form sut zeneris, (13) 
Κεκοινωμέγους, the unclean, mn, pbSn; Greek χοιγόω, to communi- 
cate, to share, to render common. “Ay utils purifies, UIP; Greek, to con- 
secrate, to devote. (16) Φέρεσϑαι, accidere, to iebipteie ; it is sut generis. 
(18) ᾿Εγκεκαίνισται, was ratified; classics to renew. (22) Αἱματεκχυσίας, 
sui generis. (24) ᾿Εμφανισϑῆναι, to appear in behalf of, to appear as an 
advocate or patron ; in the classics, to shew, to reveal. Ib. τῷ προσώπῳ, 
before, 92>; unknown to the classics. (26) Καταβολὴς κόσμου, ἃ combi- 
nation unknown to the classics; comp. 4: 3. Συντελείᾳ τῶν αἰώνων, the 
end of the former dispensation ; no where in common Greek. (28) “Awoo- 
τίας, sin fering: sacrifice for sin, OXOT, DWN ; not in the classics. 
Chap. X. (1) εἰκόνα, complete sone ‘perfect delineation, (in distinction 
from σκιά, an imperfect sketch), m°22m; the Greek εἰκών is simply, image. 
Τελειῶσαι, seeon 9:9. (10) Fiysacpinol: comp. 2:11. (13) To λοιπόν, 
thenceforth, as to future time ; in the classics, for the rest, in fine, according- 
ly, ete. The sense here given to τὸ λοιπόν is not inconsistent with the 
‘classical use of the word ; but would a classic Greek have expressed the 
idea, “thenceforth expecting,” by τὸ λοιπόν ἐκδεχόμενος 3 [5 this a φράσις 
“Ἑλληνικωτέρα 3 Τεϑῶσιν ot ἐχθροὶ αὐτοῦ ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν αὐτοῦ, a 
phrase purely Hebraistic in its hue; see Ps. 110:1. [2]. (14) Τετελεέωκε, 
see on 9:9. 10:1. (19) Hagénciay, free access ; classics, free speech, 
openness, impartiality. (20) Ζῶσαν qualifying such a word as ὅδόν, is a 
combination unknown to the classics. (22) ᾿Εῤῥαντισμένοι τὰς καρδίας, 
altogether Hebrew in its hue; in the classics, sprinkled. (24) Παροξυσ-- 
μόν, excitement in a good sense; the Greeks used the word for excitement 
of anger or other passions, and to designate the exacerbations of fever, 
etc. (25) Ἡμέρα, the day of the Lord, the day of terror, D7, TIT DN, 
altogether in a Hebrew sense. (27) Πυρὸς ζῆλος, FN 70, exactly He- 
brew. (29) Kowoy, an unclean thing; see under 9: 13. ‘(31) ᾿Εμπεσεῖν 
εἷς χεῖρας ϑεοῦ ζῶντος ; the classic Greek i Is, εἰς χεῖρας ἐλϑεῖν---ιξναιν---κέσϑαι 
--Οπικέσϑαι----συνιέναι. The form ἐμπεσεῖν εἰς χεῖρας is evidently a copy 
of the Hebrew 323 552. (99) ᾿Ἄϑλησιν.... παϑημάτων, a method of ex- 
pression foreign to the classics. (35) παῤῥησίαν, confidence, Christian 
trust ; classics, boldness or freedom of speech. Mir Funodociar, reward ; 
sur generis. (36) ᾿Επαγγελέαν, promised blessing ; classics, promise. (39) 
"Eig ἀπόλειαν, like the Heb. Inf. wads that we should be destroyed; and 
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80, εἰς περιποίησιν ; in both cases an evident imitation of the Heb. Inf. 
with >. 

Chap. XL. (2) ᾿Εμαρτυρήϑησαν, celebrated, well spoken of, like the Heb. 
ἜΣΤΙ. sit, Job 29 : 11; classics, to give testimony, to call to witness, 
ete. (3) πὐῶρας; worlds, pvabiy , entirely Jewish. “Ρήματι, command, 
937, 738; Greek, saying, thing said. (5) “Ldety ϑάνατον, mot aN, 
nin aa . Οὐχ εὑρίσκετο, 192°X ; foreign to the classics. (6) ἡηισϑαπῦ- 
δότης L cannot find in classic Greek. (7) Κόσμον, the ungodly, the world 
who were sinful ; not of classic usage. Δικαιοσύνης, justify ying » of justifi- 
cation ; classics, equity, uprightness, (8) Eig κληρονομίαν, ‘nw 3 would 
not the φράσις “Ἑλληνικωτέρα have been ὡς κληρογομέαν, or rather ὡς ὑπάρ- 
χον αὑτοῦ 3 (9) Συγκληρονόμον, joint-possessors ; foreign in this sense to 
common Greek. (19) Εν παραβολῇ, peculiar method of expression. (34) 
Στόματα μαχαίρας, the edge of the sword, 34.~"D , unknown to classic 
authors. (37) “Ev φόνῳ μαχαΐρας, with the murderous sword, a Hebrew 
combination. (39) ἸΠαρτυρηϑέντες, see v. 1. 

Chap. XH. (7) Παιδείαν, chastisement, 5172; the meaning here given 
to this word, is seldom, if ever, given in the classics. (9) Τῆς σαρχὸς 
ἡμῶν πατέρας, ἃ Hebrew, not a classic combination of ideas ; σαρκός mean- 
ing the physical man, in distinction from the mental one. To πατρὶ τῶν 
πγευμάτων, Heb. 5 $35 minis wbx, Num. 16: 22. 27: 16; for- 
eign to all the classics. (10) “ἁγιότητος can ‘hardly be found, I believe, ἢ in 
the classics. It is a Hellenistic term, corresponding to Ὁ Ip. (11) Kag- 
‘gov εἰρηνικόν, peaceful fruit, i.e. happy fruit, pibw "55D; εἰρηνικόν here 
manifestly bearing the Hebrew-Greek, and not the classic sense. (14) 
Οὐδεὶς ὄψεται τὸν κύριον, SO ; mi IN ree mit" ETN ANT ND; 
the whole form of expression is manifestly Hebraistic. (16) Βρώσεως 
μιᾶς, one meal ; classics, the act of eating, or food. The certainty that 
meal is the idea here, arises from the adjunct μιᾶς. Πρωτοτύκια, Heb. 
ΞΕ 3; not used in the classics. (19) My προστεϑῆναι aitots λόγον, 
sath ‘Shy ΠΟ ἜΏΣΞ, a Hebrew and not a Greek mode of expression. 
(22) ᾿Μυριάσι, 135, his, the usual Hebrew (not a classic) expression 
for a large indefinite number. (23) Προτοτόκων, first-born in the sense 
of pre-eminent, like the Heb. D°5 22; a sense not attached to the classical 
use of this word. ᾿Αἀπογεγραμμένὼν ἐν οὐρανοῖς, ni) ΔΊΩΞΙΣ 5D, Is. 
4:3. Comp. Ex. 32: 32. Ps. 69:28. Dan, 12: 1. Luke 10: 20, etc., an 
expression altogether Hebraistic. 

Chap. XIIf. (1) Φιλαδελφέα, mutual Christian love; in the classics (e.g. 
Lucian), in its literal sense. (3) Ὄντες ἐν σώματι, in a frail dying state ; 
not so expressed in the classics. ‘The mode of expression comes from 
the Hebrew, πὶ. (7) ‘“Hyouuéve, teachers, spiritual, guides, 34272, ἢἢ DN; 
classic sense never that of teachers. (8) Χϑὲς καὶ σήμερον, DIMA SiN ; 
where in all the classics is the like 6f this, in order to designate all past 
and present time? (9) Περιπατήσαντες, who are conversant with, who prac- 
tice using, from the Heb. 320 ins}; the classics use the word only in its 
literal sense. (15) Θυσίαν αἰνέσεως .... κάρπον χειλέων ; the idea, sacrifice 
of praise, i is Hebrew, Ley. 7: 12, ssinn Maz, comp. Ps. 50: 14, 23. As 
to κάρπον χειλέων, there is nothing in the classics like it. Plainly it has 
its original in the Hebrew ἼΠΩΒ Ὁ DD ΓΞ, Hos. 14: 3, we will 
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render to thee the calves [i. e. the offerings, the fruit] of our lips, or rather, 
we will render to thee calves with our lips. (16) Θυσίαις, as applied to 
εὐποιΐας καὶ κοινωνίας, is purely a Hebrew application. (17) “γπὲρ τῶν 
ψυχῶν ὑμῶν, for you, D2*NIwH2>; the Greeks, ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν. (20) Ὁ δὲ 
ϑεὸς τῆς εἰρήνης, God who bestows happiness, who secures our welfare ; > 
mere imitation of the Heb, ni>w , the classics never using εἰρήνη in such 
a sense. (21) Εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας ἣν δὰ αἰώνων, from the Riad nae 337 Bish , 

or Sy Wabiyd. (25) ‘H χάρις μετὰ πάντων ὑμῶν, Hebrew pot δε; 
the Greeks said, χαέρειν, or χαέρετε, or ἔῤῥωσϑε, Acts 15: 29. 


In this selection, I have aimed at taking only the more obvious words 
and phrases. It might be enlarged, by more strenuously urging the prin- 
ciple, in all respects, of dissimilarity to the Greek classic writers. That 
an idea is peculiar to the Christian dispensation, and unknown to the clas- 
sic authors, has not been the basis of my selection in any case, unless at 
the same time there is a phraseology, or a combination of words, which 
is as foreign to the Greeks as the idea itself. If all the ideas which are 
not classical, were to be the guiding principle in our selection, there would 
be no end of examples. But this would not be a fair and proper method 
of proceeding. It is the diction and phraseology, and combinations of 
words, and the sense which is given to the words employed, that I have 
endeavoured to show are not “EdAnvixwtéga, i.e. not better Greek, or 
more classical Greek, than the epistles of Paul exhibit. ‘The reader has 
now the result before him. 

With such a result in view, what matters it whether De Wette, Schulz, 
Seyffarth, Bleek, or Origen himself, tells us that our epistle is almost 
classical Greek, and that all runs smoothly and oratorically on? Bleek 
has, indeed, spoken in a very positive manner on this subject, in his re- 
view of the first edition of my work; but not in a way which affords me 
any satisfaction. He asks ‘how a Christan writer of Jewish origin could 
avoid using Hebrew phraseology, in order to designate religious objects ?” 
I answer at once, that he could not, and did not; and that nothing can 
be plainer, than that our epistle is filled with it. But how does this fact 
prove that the φράσις is better Greek than that of Paul? The question 
is not one concerning the absolute state of Hebraism and unclassical usage, 
but one which respects the relative state of it, viz. whether our epistle is 
more free from it than the acknowledged epistles of Paul. What bearing, 
then, has Bleek’s suggestion on this point? I can see none; for all that 
it goes to show, is, that a Hebrew Christian would naturally, if not neces- 
sarily, express his ideas of many things pertaining to the Christain re- 
ligion, in a way like that in which the Hebrew Scriptures express the 
like ideas. 

My list of Hebraisms and of unclassical usage (usage οὐχ “Ἑλληνικωτέρα) 
serves to establish one point, viz. that our epistle abounds greatly in them. 
To make the proof in all respects perfect, I ought perhaps to take some of 
Paul’s epistles, and actually shew that the departures from classical usage 
are not more frequent there. But I content myself, for the present, (after 
more than one examination of some of them in respect to the point in 
question), with denying that they are less frequent in our epistle. The 
burden of proof that they are less frequent, rests on those who assert the 
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fact that our epistle is more classical Greek. I wait for dei to prove 
this allegation by facts produced, not by assertions. These last ought not 
to go current any longer. 

Bleek suggests, also, that ‘the writer of our epistle was a diligent read- 
er of the Septuagint Version, and this must have had an influence on his 
style,’ Rev. p. 27. Indeed? And what sort of Greek does the Septua- 
gint consist of P Is it purer than that of Paul? And if the writer of our 
epistle modelled himself after this, must his φράσις be λληνικωτέρα than 
that of Paul? A singular argument truly it is, to allege that the influ- 
ence or imitation of the most corrupt of all Greek extant, will save a 
writer from the imputation of being as Hebraistic and unclassical as 
Paul. 

Bleek intimates, that ‘to produce such words as ἄγγελος and ἔσχατον 
τῶν ἡμερῶν as Hebraisms, is hardly fair, because it would be a mere affec- 
tation of Purism in a writer, not to employ these words in a sense which 
the corresponding Hebrew words had, Rey. p. 26.2. But may not the 
same remark be made of all the other Hebraisms of the New Testament, 
or of the Septuagint? The question about Hebraism or unclassical usage 
lies, after all, in a narrow compass. Whena writer who is a Hebrew, 
employs the word ἄγγελος to designate (like 8272) a heavenly messenger, 
did he not give to this word a shade of meaning which of itself it had not 
in the Greek language ? This will not be denied. Then, secondly, did 
the meaning which he gave to ἄγγελος, originate, in his mind, from the 
meaning of the Heb. Nh? This seems equally certain. What 
is this then but Hebraism, true, genuine Hebraism? When a form of 
expression is employed that is unknown to classic Greek, or a sense given 
to a word which the Greek does not give, and in these cases the writer is 
plainly influenced by Hebrew idiom; what is Hebraism, if this be not ? 
And does not ἄγγελος belong to the latter class just named ? 

Does not ἔσχατον τῶν ἡμερῶν also belong to the first? Would a mere 
Greek reader even conjecture what the writer of our epistle meant by the 
phrase in Heb. 1:1? He would very naturally have inquired, ‘In the 
last of what days?’ And when told that the phrase means in the last 
times, viz. the times of the Messiah, and that the Hebrews so understood 
Dwi MAM, he could well say, “This ἢ is very differ ent from our Greek 
phraseology. “Why not say, ἐν τῷ χαιρῷ τῷ ἐσχάτῳ, OY ἐν ἡμέραις τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, τη) WT” 

After all, too, the use of ἡμέραις itself in such a sense, and in such a 
connection, is Hebraism ; the Greeks seldom or never employing it _ just 
in this way. The Greeks would of course have employed χαιρός or 
χρόνος. 

In either of these cases what room is there for the allegation of Bleek, 
that ‘the ideas are so peculiar, and so connected with the religious views of 
the author of our epistle, that he could not avoid using the words which 
he has employed ? What difficulty was there in saying ἄγγελος οὐράνιος, 
in a classical way, just as the Greeks said ϑεοὶ οὐράνιοι ; or in saying 
οὐρανίων ΟΥ̓ οὐρανίδης 1 1 And why not say, ἐν τούτῳ τῷ καιρῷ TH ἔσχάτῳ ; 
or ἐν χρόγῳ ἐσχάτῳ τοῦ xoouov? I can see no difficulty ; and if none, 
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then the writer of our epistle might, with entire facility, have expressed 
himself here in a classical way, without any affectation of Purisin. 

The same, now, may be shewn to be true respecting the greater part 
of the words which 1 have included in my list of Hebraismis and of un- 
classical usage. For example; I take the words as they offer themselves, 
without selecting for my purpose; Heb. 1: 2, κληρονόμος, lord, ruler, right- 
ful owner and disposer ; the classic sense of the word is, one who receives 
any thing by lot, or by testament, Now was it not easy for the writer of 
our epistle to say here, κύριον mavtwy? Comp. Gal. 4:1. So in v. 3, 
could not δόξα, splendour, “have been with perfect ease exchanged for a 
classical word? Could no word be found in the classics, for the idea 
expressed by the newly coined word μεγαλωσύγη, v.3? And was it not 
easy to express in a classical way, the idea conveyed by ἐν ὑψηλοῖς 
=nin22? Was there no conyenient word in Greek besides λόγος (2:1), 
to express the idea of commination or command? And does the Greek 
furnish no word for designating miracles or miraculous powers, except 
δύναμις, ν. 2:4? And could any mere Greek reader possibly understand 
οἰχουμένην μέλλουσαν, in 2:5? It were easy to proceed in the same way 
through the list, with questions of the like import; but I forbear. Bleek 
himself, in looking again at this subject, will find there is something more 
to be done, in order to satisfy critical readers, than to make strong asser- 
tions, and append interrogation and exclamation points to extracts which 
he may make from those who differ from him in opinion. 

Still further to contend against the view which I have given above, he 
produces several words, such as ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, καϑαρισμὸν.... τῶν 
ἁμαρτιῶν, μεγαλωσύνη, οἴο., and asks, ‘ whether, because they are not clas- 
sical, they are therefore to be reckoned as Hebraisms ? But in this ques- 
tion, he leaves entirely out of view one professed object of the list of 
words in question. It professes on the face of it to be a list, not of He- 
braisms only, but of wnclassical words, i. e. of words used in an unclassical 
way. Has Mr Bleek, by his interrogation points, shewn the classical 
usage of these words, as employed i in our epistle? If not, then the sub- 
ject remains in statu quo. This is yet to be done, before the φράσις λλη- 
γνικωτέρα of our epistle is established ; for surely this expression of Origen 
means nothing less than purer Greek, better Greek, more classical Greek. 

Over all the rest of the examples which I have produced, Bleek leaps 
with the single affirmation, that ‘almost all of them are like those which 
he has produced,’ and which, as his mode of speaking seems to intimate, 
he has so speedily dispatched. But how? Why by asserting that a 
great part of my examples are not proper Hebraisms. But are there not 
many of them which were not produced as such? Is it not one great 
point in question, to shew that the φράσις is often unclassical 2 And has 
Mr Bleek, in any measure, shewn that this is not true ? 

So long as this is not even attempted, on his part, the point in contro- 
versy is not at all affected ; and I hope for indulgence from the able wri- 
ter whom I am controyerting, when [ say, that his affirmation (p. 27 of 
his Review), that ‘ the language of our epistle is beyond comparison of a 
purer Greek character than that of the epistles of Paul,’ will be believed 
by me, when he actually shews that a greater number of departures from 
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clei usage are found in Paul than in our author. It is proper now to 
insist, that this shall be actually shown, not merely asserted with confidence. 

After a renewed examination of this subject, I make again the appeal 
with boldness, and call upon all those who assert the almost classic style 
and manner of our epistle, to produce more true Hebraisms, and more 
words or idioms foreign to the Greek classics, in any of Paul’s acknowl- 
edged epistles. I will even venture to make another offer; which is, 
that I will shew that some at least of his acknowledged epistles exhibit 
less Hebrew colouring, when they shall have shewn that some of them 
exhibit more, 

It does not signify to beat the air, in this contest. Assertions are one 
thing ; facts are another. If Origen and all the Greek fathers were to 
assert, that our epistle is “ΕἙλληνικώτερα than Paul’s, it could not make it 
so. “To the work of examination,” would be my reply. Let every crit- 
ic go to this work for himself, if he knows enough of Hebrew idiom to 
do it; and the result will be an abiding conviction, that Origen had as 
little rhein for the assertion in question, as he had for the adventurous 
remark which he made on the use of the Greek article by the sacred 
writers. Origen’s assertion, and every other man’s, on this subject, can 
be brought to the test; and he who subjects them to this process, I am 
persuaded, will find himself brought, at last, if he will examine impartial- 
ly and fully, to a firm conviction, that they are mere assertions and nothing 
more. 

I add merely, that the list of Hebraisms and unclassical usage, in our 
epistle, would have been much more swelled, if I had not omitted for the 
most part, to repeat the same words, so often as I found them repeated 
and used in a Hebraistic or unclassical manner. Such words are ἀδελ- 
0s, ἅγιος, ἁγιάξω, ἁμαρτία, ἀσϑένεια, δικαίωμα, ἐγκαινίζω, ἐπαγγελία, nad? 
ἡμέραν, κληρονόμος, πληρονομέω, κατάπαυσις, λόγος ἀρχῆς, μισϑαποδοσία, 
μεγαλωσύνη, μεσίτης, γεκρός, οἴκος, σάρξ, τελειόω, and others. 

I have one more remark to make, before I quit this topic. The He- 
brew colouring of the Septuagint version, and the unclassical Greek of it 
in general, will be admitted by all critics of any taste or discernment. 
There is, indeed, a very great difference between different parts of this 
version, some of it being absolutely barbarous Greek, while some other 
parts, e.g. the book of Proverbs, is much nearer to the classic style. 
But in nearly.the whole of it, certainly in all the prophets and historical 
books, the Greek, even at the best, is palpably different from that of the 
classics, 

With this fact in view, 1 ask that an impartial critic, laying aside all 
preconceived theories with regard to the style of our epistle, would read 
the whole continuously through, without stopping to see whether it is 
possible to invent some distinction between the style of the epistle itself, 
and that of the quotations from the Septuagint. If he do this, I venture 
to predict, that he will not be able to perceive any difference that would 
ever strike the attention, between the Greek of Septuagint extracts, and 
the surrounding Greek of the author himself. All runs smoothly on. 
No transition is perceived merely from the style. Were it not for the 
formulas of quotations, and the recollection of the Old Testament passa- 
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ges quoted, the reader would never imagine that the nature of the ele- 
ment was changed in which he was before moving. And if this be so, 
then where lies the proof that our epistle is better Greek than that of 
Paul? Is Paul less pure than the Septuagint in general? Surely this 
will not be affirmed. That the fact is as [ have stated it, I fully believe. 
But then the satisfactory evidence of its correctness must be derived from 
the impartial reading itself of the epistle, by every man who is capable of 
judging with respect to the matter before us. I venture to believe that 
Bleek himself will not refuse his assent to the statement just made. 

I cannot conclude the present section, without adverting once more to 
another topic connected with the preceding one, which seems to me to 
have been treated in a very singular way, by some of the opponents of 
the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. I refer to the alleged 
style and manner of the epistle. We are often reminded of the oratori- 
cal manner, of the well rounded periods, of the nicely adjusted phraseol- 
ogy, and particularly of the almost classical use of the connectives and 
particles, which our epistle exhibits. All is said to run on smoothly, ea- 
sily, with little or no ellipsis, without sentences being suspended, or 
change of construction made in them. In short, the whole is a tolerably 
near approach to the manner of well reputed Greek classics.’ 

One part of this subject 1 have already examined, in 922. 8, It would 
be well for the reader to review this in connection with the present re- 
marks. He will there see how often interrupted and suspended senten- 
ces occur in our epistle, after the manner of Paul. As a sufficient reply 
to all the remarks which have been made on complete, well rounded, and 
flowing periods of the epistle to the Hebrews, and the easy, perspicuous 
manner of it, I must beg the reader to consult, and attentively study the 
passages now to be pointed out. I begin with Heb. 1: 1—4. Which is 
the main object of assertion, in this complicated and protracted sentence, 
‘God has spoken to us by his Son; his Son is Lord and Creator of all 
things; he is the very image of the Father and endowed with almighty 
power; he made expiation by the offering up of himself for our sins ; 
he is seated on a throne of glory above ; and he is far superior to the an- 
gels :’? such are the affirmations all contained in this one complex, involvéd 
sentence. Which of all these is the writer’s main point, and in what does 
the “ rounding off” of this period consist ? 

Heb. 2: 9, ὅπως χάριτι κ᾿ T λ.; to what does this clause relate, or with 
what part of the preceding context is it connected? Does the writer 
mean, (as he appears to say), that Jesus was crowned with glory and 
honour, that he might by the grace of God taste of death for every man? 
And if so, what can be the idea conveyed by such a sentiment? Or if 
he does not mean this, but means to say that Jesus was made a little 
lower than the angels, that by the grace of God, etc., i. e. he was endow- 
ed with a human nature, in order that he might suffer, etc., then why 
was not ὅπως x. τ. λ. arranged after “Ijcovy or after ἀγγέλους 2 

Will the advocates of special perspicuity and rotundity of style in our 
epistle, tell us what the object of 3: 4 is, and what the sentiment actual- 
ly contained in it, and how it contributes to forward the design of the 
writer, i. e. to aid the sentiment of the context ? 
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Will they shew us with what ἐν τῷ λεγέσϑαι is connected, in 8: 15, 
and what is the occasion of repeating this quotation ? 

In 4:2, καὶ γὰρ x. τ. λ. is an unfinished comparison ; where is this 
completed ? In 4: 3—9 is a series of involved sentences, of unfinished 
comparisons, of incomplete and suspended sentences, which scarcely has 
an equal in all the New Testament. Let the reader try his own skill at 
reading and interpreting it, and deciphering the connection of thought 
and reasoning ; and then he will need neither Bleek nor myself to aid 
him in giving his opinion concerning it. 

Is there not a large ellipsis in 5:5? And to whom does ὅς (in 5: 7) 
relate, and to what verb is it the Nominative? , If to ἔμαϑεν in v. 9, as 
Dr. Knapp and others make it, then he must allow at least that “ inter- 
rupted” sentences are found in our author. Then again, what is the 
sentiment and object of v. 7 ? 

Is there no difficulty in 6: 1, 2, 4—6, and 17, 18? What sort of a sen- 
tence does Bleek call that in 7:1—3? And where are the rounded pe- 
riods, the connection and the perspicuity of 7: 8—17? In 8: 4, to what 
does the εἰ μὲν γὰρ x. τ. λ. refer? The writer had just affirmed, that 
Christ (being a priest) must, like other priests, have some offering to 
make, v. 3. One would naturally expect, that the writer was going on 
with his εἰ μὲν γὰρ x. τ. 2. to shew this ; but if this be the case, is it not a 
difficult matter to render it plain. 

In what way is the sentence in 9: 6—10 to be characterized? It con- 
sists of as many distinct parts as it contains verses; and as to v. 10, it 
seems almost to set at defiance the efforts of all commentators satisfactorily 
to point out its connection, or even to make out its grammatical construc- 
tion. I call upon the advocates of the classic style of our epistle, to pro- 
duce any thing from the writings of Paul, that is more obscure or appa- 
rently disconnected in construction, than this. And what shall be said of 
9: 15—18? Does all run on smoothly here ἢ 

In 9: 27, 28 is a comparison by καϑ᾽ ὅσον... . οὕτω καὶ x. τ. Δ. In the 
latter member of this, the principal stress lies upon ἐν δευτέρου χωρὶς 
ἁμαρτίας ὀφϑήσεται %. τ. 4. ; but where is the antithesis to this in the first 
member of the comparison ? 

In 10: 5—10 is a sentence, or sentences, which in point of involution 
and obscurity may be compared with any that the reader pleases to col- 
late, which he can find in the epistles of Paul. Let him inquire special- 
ly as to the “rounding and finish” in vs. 9, 10, with their connection. 

Examine the sentence beginning with 10:19, which Dr. Knapp has 
pointed as ending with v. 25; and rightly if the grammatical series, 
προσερχώμεϑα...... κατέχωμεν ...«καὶ καταγνοῶμεν be regarded as deter- 
mining the boundaries of a sentence. But then, the “rounding off” and 
the “oratorical finish” of this sentence, and the perspicuity of it, (particu- 
larly of v. 20), is what yet remains to be exhibited, 

In 12 : 25, how is the τὸν ἐπὲ γῆς the proper antithesis of τὸν ἀπ΄ ovge- 
γὼν 2 4 

In 13:11, one would expect ὧν γὰρ x. τ. 1. to be an introduction to 
something confirming the preceding verse ; but he finds the matter of the 
eleventh verse entirely foreign to the subject of the tenth. 
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It were easy to increase the list of difficulties, such as 1 have now 
touched upon, and such as are presented in the preceding part of this sec- 
tion. I might shew, that the classical rules of the article are not always 
observed; 6. g. Heb. 1:1, ἐν vim, where Chrysostom and Theophylact 
have filled up what is manifestly wanting, by saying, διὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ. So 
in the use of καί, of γάρ, of πάλιν, and in some.cases of μέν and δέ, it were 
easy to point out passages the classical vindication of which would occa- 
sion trouble enough. : 

But I forbear. While the testimonies above produced remain, every 
one can judge for himself who has ability to judge. 

The difference between my mode of proceeding and that of Bleek 
and some others, relative to the point before us, is this: I appeal to facts ; 
they deal in categorical assertions, and in exclamation and interrogation 
points affixed to the sentiments of their opponents. And so long as the 
controversy rests in this position, I cheerfully submit it to the public. 
Having spent the best part of my life in explaining the epistles of Paul, 1 
still confess myself unable to find in him more Hebraism, more departure 
from classical usage as to the choice of words or the meaning given to 
them, more involved “unperiodic” sentences, or more obscurity in any 
respect, than are to be found in our epistle. 


ὁ 33. Alexandrine hue of the epistle. 


Eichhorn and others, who have strenuously insisted that Paul is not 
the author of our epistle, have endeavoured to show that it is probably of 
Alexandrine origin. But the arguments adduced for this purpose, seem 
to me incapable of standing the test of a critical examination. 

(1) ‘The author of the epistle to the Hebrews treats the ancient Jew- 
ish Scriptures as containing a mysterious and secret sense concealed un- 
der the words. He also regards the various ritual observances of the 
ancient law, only as types and shadows of things under the Christian 
dispensation, Heb. 10: 1. 9:8. Philo of Alexandria expresses the same 
views, De confus. Lingg. p. 348. Eich. Einleit. p. 442. 

That the general views of the author of our epistle in regard to the 
meaning and object of Jewish rites, coincided with those of Philo, I 
should not be disposed to deny. But who is going to shew us, that these 
were not founded in truth? If, as I believe, the Jewish dispensation had 
its origin in divine communications and directions, there can be no ra- 
tional doubt that it had some important end in view. Surely now the 
sacrifices and various rites of external purification, could never, in and of 
themselves, be deemed an object worthy of special divine interposition 
and command. ‘Their connection with some higher and more spiritual ob- 
ject and end, was what stamped their highest real value upon them. In 
any other point of view, they could scarcely be thought worthy of the 
character of him who requires men to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

That a man of such enlarged views as Philo should have seen and felt 
this, and: that Paul should have done the same, is not a matter of wonder 
to any one, who considers the tendency of an enlightened mind to look on 
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the spill design of religion as infinitely the most "νά and inter- 
esting part of it. 

What can be more diverse, however, than the particular form which 
Philo gives to his speculations on this subject, and thes. in which the ideas 
of our author are developed? Philo allegorizes on every thing, and eve- 
ry where, almost without distinction. ‘The historical facts in the book of 
‘Genesis, the connection of Abraham with Sarah and Hagar, and all other 
occurrencies related in the Pentateuch, are, if occasion presents an op- 
portunity, converted into allegory, and made the theme of exuberant 
speculative mysticism. Neither is there one word in all, which has any 
relation to the Messiah or to his atoning sacrifice. 

How very different the types and shadows presented by our epistle are, 
the intelligent and critical reader need not be informed, All is brought 
to bear on one single point—the death of Christ, the propitiatory sacrifice 
for sin made by it, and the effectual reconciliation to God accomplished in 
this manner. 

To reason then as Kiehhorn has done, is just the same as to bring for- 
ward the allegation, that Philo believed in the existence of one supreme 
God ; that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews did the same ; and then 
draw the inference, that the writer of this epistle must therefore have liv- 
ed, or at least been nurtured, at Alexandria. I venture to say, that there 
never has been so rational an account of the object of the Jewish ritual, as 
the auther of our epistle gives ; nor one so worthy of the great Author of 
the old and the new dispensations, nor so consenant with the fundamen- 
tal maxim that ‘God is a spirit, and requires men to worship him in a spir- 
itual manner.’ 

(2) ‘Philo intimates, that the higher mysteries of the Jewish religion 
are only for the initiated, μύσταις. In like manner our epistle, 5: 11—6: 
3. Einleit. p. 444.’ 

I can find no trace of reserve in our epistle, in regard to the ἀμύστοις 
or uninitiated. The expression of deep regret, that those whom the wri- 
ter addresses had not made higher acquisitions of religious knowledge, I 
can easily find. Severe reproof for such negligence, 1 see; but ποῖ ἃ 
word about any distinctions between μύσταν and ἄμυστοι, initiated and un- 
initiated, am I able to discover. Philo, in respect to this, is more than 
half a Grecian Platonist; but the writer of our epistle practises no con- 
cealment at all. 

(3) ‘The Alexandrine author of the book of Wisdom has praised wis- 
dom on account of its nature and qualities, and then adduced historical 
examples to illustrate all this, Wisd. 1—1x. 10: 1—16:1. So the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, after urging and eulogizing faith, adduces 
historical examples of it, in chap. ΧΙ.» in order more strongly to impress 
its importance, p. 445.’ 

To which one may reply, that from the i of the author of our epis- 
tle down to the present time, almost every practical writer on religion, 
and every preacher on the subject of faith, has done the same. But does 
this prove that every such writer and preacher was born or nurtured at 
Alexandria? Can a thing so obvious to the common sense of all men as 
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the appropriate method of treating a subject, be adduced to eetiibi a spe- 
cial relation between any two men as to country or education ? 

(4) ‘Many thoughts and expressions, in the epistle to the Hebrews, re- 
semble those of Philo, p. 446 seq.’ 

So Eichhorn, who has occupied several pages with detailing expres- 
sions which afford such resemblances. So Schulz, who has occupied 
fourteen pages with alleged parallels of this nature, printed in opposite 
columns. So Bleek also, who (in his Review) accuses me of ‘being de- 
clamatory, and of making several strange assertions, which, if they do not 
betray want of knowledge, manifest too great haste, and need only to be 
quoted in order to be refuted for German readers p. 28. 

I have examined the parallels of Dr. Schulz de novo, on the present oc- 
casion, neither in haste, nor without endeavouring to see what the nature 
of the proof in question is. I must still be indulged in making the same 
general remarks which were made in the first edition of this work, ap- 
pealing to readers of discernment whether they are “declamatory,” and 
waiting the issue of their judgment without agitation. 

Every considerate man, who makes this examination, will very natural- 
ly call to mind, that the author of our epistle and Philo were contempo- 
raries. At least, the former must have come upon the stage, before the 
latter left it. 'Then, both were educated as Jews ; both were deeply read 
in the Jewish Scriptures, above all in the law of Moses. Both thought, 
reasoned, and expressed themselves as Hebrews, writing in Greek. Both 
had the same views, fundamentally, of the great points of the religion of 
Moses. Both had high moral feelings, and a deep interest in them. 
Could it be possible, now, that there should not be points of resemblance 
between Philo and our author, when writing on similar subjects? Sure- 
ly not, any more than that there should not be points of similarity, be- 
tween the sentiments of a Christian divine in any particular age and 
country, and those of another of the like views, near the same age, and 
in a different country. 

Both Philo and our author often appeal to the Jewish Scriptures. And 
because they deduce from them like sentiments, does this prove that our 
author must have been of the Alexandrine school? Why is not the ar- 
gument just as good the other way, viz. to prove that Philo must have 
belonged to some other country, i. 6. to that in which our author lived ? 
All that such resemblance can prove, is, that both belonged to the Mosaic . 
school ; and who will deny this? 

Nearly all the striking parallels in Schulz’s list, p. 265 seq., (abridged 
and extracted by Bleek, p. 398 seq.), are of the kind just mentioned ; i. e. 
they have their origin either in the words of the Old Testament, or in 
the facts which | it relates. E. g. 

Heb. 4: 14 ἀρχιερέα μέγαν; Philo, μέγας ἀρχιερεύς; both from the 
Dia yD of the Hebrew Scriptures. So in Heb. 5: 2, 5, Moses πιστὸς 
ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ, which is twice produced by Schulz from Philo, i in 
order to shew that our epistle has an Alexandrine hue. So again in the 
parallels to Heb. 4: 14. 6: 13,19. 7:1. 8: 5, ete. 

In many other passages, there is merely a coincidence of thought, in 
some one particular or on some important subject, while the generality of 
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expression is as diverse as in any writers whatever. E. g. Heb. 1: 3, 
φέρων... . τὰ πάντα τῷ ῥήματι τὴς δυνάμεως αὑτοῦ; Philo, 6 ὃ τὰ μὲν ὄντα 
φέρων, καὶ τὰ πάντα γεννῶν, and ῥήματι ὃ ϑεὸς πάντα ποιεῖ. Heb. 4: 12 
is cited, and as a parallel of it several passages in which the word of God 
is spoken of as τομεύς ; in both authors the original is Is. 49:2 comp. 11: 
4; in all other respects, the course of thought and language in Philo is 
exceedingly diverse from that in our epistle. 

So in 4: 13, καὶ οὐκ ἔστι κτίσις ἀφανὴς ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ, the parallel of 
which, in Philo, is made to be, ὃ ϑεῖος λόγος ὀξυδερκέστατός ἐστιν, ὡς 
πάντα spooky εἶναι ἱκανός κι τ. 4. ΑΒ to language, the resemblance is faint 
enough ; as to thought, the idea is common to the two writers, that God, 
or his word, is omniscient. Must a man be brought up at Alexandria, in 
order to say this? 

In other passages of Schulz, the resemblance consists merely in appeal 
to the same fact$ related in the Scriptures; 6. g. Heb. 7: 1—4, and the 
passages from Philo, all of which, like the passage in our epistle, are de- 
duced from the narration in Genesis. So in respect to Heb. 7: 97, ὃ 
Χριστὸς] οὐκ ἔχει καϑ' ἡμέραν ἀνάγκην κ- τ᾿ he; ; the parallel in Philo i is 
said to be, ὦ ἀρχιερεὺς νον. κατὰ τοὺς γόμους εὐχάς te καὶ ϑυσίας τελῶν καϑ᾽ 
ἑκάστην ἡμέραν κι τ. Δι; the common source of both writers being the 
Mosaic statutes in regard to this subject; and surely the diction here is 
diverse enough to render the imitation of the one by the other quite in- 
credible. 

Of this nature are nearly the whole of the instances produced by 
Schulz. Who now can gather from such a passage as the following, 
any evidence that the writer of our epistle belonged to Alexandria, and 
was conversant with the writings of Philo ? 

Philo : τῆς κιβωτοῦ ἐπίϑεμα.. .. τὸ λεγόμενον ἐν ἱεραῖς βίβλοις ἱλαστήριον 
‘ance ἐπίϑεμα τὸ προσαγορευόμενον ἱλαστήριον, βάσις ἐπὶ τῶν πτηνῶν 
δυεῖν, αἵ... «προσαγορεύεται _Xegoviu hi Kpistle to the Hebrews: 
ὑπεράνω δὲ αὐτῆς Χερουβὶμ τῆς δόξης, κατασκιάζοντα τὸ ἱλαστήριον. 

And must a man, then, have lived at Alexandria, and have read Philo, 
in order to speak of the ἱλαστήριον and of the Xegovfiu? And if these 
two technical words, which every Jew on earth that could utter a Greek 
sentence, and had heard of the Hebrew tabernacle or temple, must have 
known, are taken out of the parallel in question, where is the “ quid Phi- 
loneum” which is so anxiously sought for ? 

Put now out of consideration all the necessary resemblances, which, 
treating of the same subjects, receiving substantially the same education, 
living in the same age, belonging to the same peculiar people, and (above 
all) appealing to the same divine book as the source of ideas and expres- 
sions and facts—leave all these things out of sight, and then, I venture to 
ask, what is the special resemblance left between Philo and the writer of 
our epistle? And confident as Bleek appears to be on this question, I 
have no fears as to the answer which will be given by every impartial 
judge, who is competent to examine the subject. Can any man read a 
page of Philo’s Greek, and then a page of our epistle, without saying that 
the difference is as striking, (with the exceptions made above), as between 
our epistle and any of the later Greek classical writers? What can be 
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more remote from our epistle, than the swollen, forced, mystical, and fre- 
quently unnatural and bombastic periods of Philo Judaeus ? 

The writers whom I am now controverting, are indebted to J. B. 
Carpzoff, (Exercitt. Sac. in Pauli epist. ad Hebraeos, ex Philone, Alexan- 
drino, Helmst. 1750), for the materials which they have wrought up in- 
to the form of an argument for the Alexandrine origin of our epistle. 
But they do not once seem to have reflected, that if the same iron dili- 
gence which Carpzoff has exhibited in his work; had been applied to the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul in the same way, as large a harvest of re- 
semblances might have been gathered. In regard to allegory, for exam- 
ple, (which is a main point of alleged resemblance), what could be more 
obyious, than to appeal to 1 Cor. 10: 1—6, 10:11. Rom. 5: 14. 1 Cor. 
15: 45—47. 2 Cor. 3: 13—18. Gal, 4: 22—31; also to Col. 2: 16, 17. 
Gal. 3: 23—25. 4:1—5? May it not be said of these passages, (as Je- 
rome has often and erroneously been represented as saying of our epistle, 
and wiich has so often been appealed to with confidence), ‘ spirant quid 
Philoneun? Let the experiment be made by another Carpzoff, and I 
venture to predict, that, assuming the principle of argument which is as- — 
sumed by Eichhorn, Schulz, and Bleek, we may easily shew that Paul 
himself must have been an Alexandrian; and been educated in the Philo- 
nean school. Bleek says (Rev. p. 28), that “it is necessary only to cite 
the above statements in order to refute them, for a German scholar.” It 
may be so, fer those German scholars who have made up their minds on 
the whole subject, by virtue of a priori argument; but it will not be so, I 
trust, on the part of others, whether German, American, or English. It 
has not been so with such men as Storr, Hug, and a multitude of others 
who could be easily named. Hug, in the seeond edition of his Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, says, (in reference to the very parallelisms in 
question of Dr. Schulz), “'The uniformity of the objects is here the ground 
of mutual resemblance [as to style}, p. 463.” 

For the present, I tender the labouring oar to those who deny that as 
frequent resemblances between Philo and Paul may be found, as between 
Philo and our epistle. I make this exception only as to the position, 
(and every candid man will allow me to make this), viz. that from the ve- 
ry nature of the subject in our epistle, which ex professo treats of Levitical 
ordinances, ete., more frequent recurrence must necessarily be made to 
those ordinances, than in epistles where such a subject is not treated of. 
Now as Philo often handles the same topics, (the same in various re- 
spects), of course there must be a frequent analogy between the two 
writers who appeal to the same source, But as to all which does not 
eome under this category, I call on Bleek, or any other opponent of the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, to shew that there is less resemblance in 
Paul to the writings of Philo, than in our epistle. It will be more to the 
purpose to accept this challenge, than it will to assert, that ‘the consider- 
ations which are suggested by his opponents, only need to be quoted in 
order to be refuted,’ i. e. for his own countrymen. On this side of the 
Atlantic at least it is true, as we are accustomed to think, that refutation 
must be made out in another way. 

One hint more, and I dismiss the subject. Is not the Septuagint, Alex- 
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andrine Greek? Are not the Apocryphal books connected with the Old 
Testament, Alexandrine Greek? Does not the whole New Testament 
Greek bear a resemblance to the style of these two classes of books ? 
Are not Paul’s epistles Hebrew Greek, like all the rest? How can it be 
shewn, then, that the author of our epistle was an Alexandrian, because 
he writes Alexandrine Greek? If the argument be valid for this pur- 
pose which Eichhorn and Schulz employ, then may we prove that all 
the New Testament writers were Alexandrians. Quod nimium probat, 
nihil probat. 


§ 34. Result. 


The conclusion to be deduced from the whole of the preceding exam- 
ination, seems to be, that the arguments drawn from the style and diction 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, are not to be relied on as deciding the ques- 
tion against the Pauline origin of it. Cases of this nature cannot be de- 
termined by assertion. Allegations made for such a purpose, if found to 
be contradicted by facts, cannot fail, in the end, to pass for nothing more 
than allegations. 

One other thing may be said with truth, which has an important bear- 
ing on this question. If the internal evidence is altogether insufficient to 
decide the point at issue in the negative, the external is equally so. In- 
deed, the historical evidence against the Pauline origin of our epistle is, as 
we have seen, so little, so vague, and for the most part so indirect, that we 
may well say, ‘ the objections have never been of a historical nature, but 
of a conjectural one.’ They have arisen more from taste and feeling, than 
from tradition or testimony. Accordingly, in all the objections of the 
western churches, we do not find a single instance of appeal to ancient ᾿ 
tradition or historical evidence as the ground of them; as Hug has most 
truly and forcibly remarked. The objections evidently belong to that 
class which arise from feeling and taste, or from the exigencies of reli- 
gious dispute. Why then should we attribute much weight to them ? 

On the whole, I must acquiesce in the opinion of Origen, which I re- 
peat as the general voice of antiquity; IT Is NOT WITHOUT REASON THE 
ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN TO US THAT THIS EPISTLE 15 Paut’s. 
Nor should I differ materially from those, who (with Eusebius) can say: 
Tov δὲ Παύλου πρό δηλοι καὶ σὰ φ εἧς αἵ δεκατέσσαρες, fourteen epistles 
are CLEARLY and cERTAINLY Paul’s. I consider, however, the form of 
the proposition, as stated by Origen, to be the most becoming in regard 
to a point so controverted, and to contain for substance all which it is ne- 
cessary or expedient for us to assert and to believe. 


§ 35. Was Barnabas the Author 2 


Whoever is satisfied with the arguments in favour of the Pauline ori- 
gin of our epistle, may dispense with the examination, whether any other 
person than this apostle has a title to be considered as the author. As past 
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experience, however, must lead one to believe, that unanimity in regard to 
this subject is not yet to be expected, but that some may still incline to 
adopt opinions about the authorship of our epistle which were avowed 
or defended in ancient times ; it seems to be necessary, briefly at least, to 
examine the claims of some others, as well as those of Paul. 

The doubts raised in ancient times, whether Paul wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews, occasioned conjectures with regard to several other persons. 
Among the remains of ancient Christian writings, we find some hints that 
Barnabas was the author of our epistle. We first meet with these in the 
essay of Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 201. “ Extat,” says he, “ enim et Bar- 
nabae titulus ad Hebraeos,” i. e. there is extant an epistle of Barnabas, in- 
scribed to the Hebrews. ‘This is simple assertion, without any reference to 
the reasons why Tertullian supposes Barnabas to be the author. He does 
not intimate whether he gathers it from tradition, or assumes it as a matter 
of mere opinion. He speaks of it as a thing which he believes; which 
seems to imply that others in that quarter of the church were probably 
of the same opinion. But we find no mention of this opinion again until 
so late as the end of the 4th century, when Jerome adverting to it says, 
“ Most [of the Latins] believe that the epistle to the Hebrews belongs to 
Barnabas, or Clement ;” see Berth. p. 2953, and Jerome in his Epist. ad 
Dardanum. Again, in his catalogue of ecclesiastical writers, under the 
word Paulus he says: “'The epistle to the Hebrews is thought not to be 
his, on account of the discrepancy of the style; but to belong to Barna- 
bas, according to Tertullian; or to the evangelist Luke, according to 
some; or to Clement of Rome.” The same thing Philastrius (A. D. 380) 
repeats, Haeres, ce. 89. And in modern times,Cameron and Schmidt 
have undertaken to defend the hypothesis, that Barnabas was the author 
of this epistle; Bertholdt, ubi supra. 

This is all the evidence which history gives us in respect to this sub- 
ject; and this surely is too slender to build any opinion upon, which can 
lay claim to critical confidence. 

But all hope of defending this opinion with any degree of plausibility 
is removed, by a comparison of the epistle to the Hebrews with an epistle 
of Barnabas still extant, and undoubtedly the same that was extant in the 
days of Tertullian, as the quotations from it by the ancient Christian 
fathers evince. I produce here a few short extracts from this epistle, to 
enable every one to judge for himself, whether the author of the one 
epistle can be rationally supposed to have written the other. 

Chap. IX. MoSers ovr, τέκνα, περὺ πάντων πλουσίως, OTL ᾿Αβραὰμ, ὃ 
πρῶτος περιτομὴν δοὺς, ἐν πνεύματι »προβλέψας εἰς τὸν υἱὸν περιέτεμε, λαβὼν 
τριῶν γραμμάτων δόγματα" λέγει. γάρ: Καὶ περιέτεμεν :Αβραὰμ ἐ ἐκ τοῦ οἴκου 
αὐτοῦ ἄνδρας δέκα καὶ ὀχτὼ καὶ τριακοσίους. Tis οὖν 7 δοθεῖσα τούτῳ 
γνῶσις; ᾿μάϑετε τοὺς δεκαοκτὼ πρώτους, εἶτα τοὺς τριακοσίους. Τὸ δὲ δέκα 
ὀχτὼ, ἰῶτα δέκα, ἥτα outa’ ἔχεις ᾿Ιησοῦν' ὅτι δὲ ὲ σταυρὸς ἐν τῷ T ἔμελλεν 
ἔχειν τὴν χάριν, λέγει καὶ, Τριακοσίους. Anyhow οὔν τὸν μὲν Ἰησοῦν ἐν τοῖς 
δυσὶ γράμμασι. καὶ ἐν ἑνὶ, τὸν σταυρόν. Οἶδεν ὃ ὃ τὴν ἔμφυτον δωρεὰν τῆς 
διδαχῆς αὐτοῦ “ϑέμενος ἐ ἐν ἡμῖν. Οὐδεὶς γνησιώτερον ἔμαϑεν ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ λόγον" 
ἀλλὰ οἶδα ὅτι ἄξιοι ἐστὲ ὑμεῖς" i. 6. chilaean learn abundantly in regard to 
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all hinges for Abraham, who first instituted circumcision, practised this 
rite, looking forward in the Spirit to the Son, receiving the doctrine of 
the three letters. For [the Scripture] says, And Abraham circumcised, 
of his household, three hundred and eighteen men. What instruction is 
imparted by this? Learn as to the first eighteen, then as to the three 
hundred. As to eighteen, ἰῶτα signifies ten, and ἦτα eight ; this means, 
Jesus. And because the cross, signified by T, would possess grace, it says 
three hundred. It points out Jesus, therefore, by the two letters, and the 
cross by one. He knows this, who has conferred upon us the engrafted 
gift of his doctrine. No one has learned more genuine doctrine of me ; 
but I know that ye are worthy of it.” Cotelerius, Pat. Apostol. Tom. I. 
p. 28. 

So then, because Abraham circumcised three hundred and eighteen 
persons, (which by the way is not said in the Scriptures, see Gen. 17: 
23—27, comp. Gen. 14:14, which gave occasion to the mistake), the 
system of gospel truth is disclosed in this mysterious number ; and this 
because ἰῶτα stands for ten, nto for eight, and ταῦ for three hundred, i. e. 
here is Jesus, and he crucified. Where in all the New Testament is any 
thing like such egregious trifling as this Ὁ 

See now, how the same Barnabas can explain the ceremony of the red 
heifer, the ashes of which were sprinkled upon offenders. After stating 
the ceremony, and that the ashes weré _Sprinkled by three children, he 
thus proceeds : Ὅ μόσχος οὗτός ἐστιν ὃ ᾿Ιησοῦς" οἵ προσφερόντες, ἄνδρες 
ἁμαρτωλοὶ, οἵ ; προσενέγκαντες αὐτὸν ἐπὶ σφαγήν" εἶτα οὐκέτι ἄνδρες, οὐκέτι 
ἁμαρτωλῶν ἣ δόξα. Οἱ δὲ δαντίζοντες, mates, εὐαγγελιζόμενοι ἡμῖν τὴν 
ἄφεσιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, καὶ τὸν ἁγνισμὸν τῆς καρδίας, οἷς ἔδωκε τοῦ εὐαγγελίου 
τὴν ἐξουσίαν, (οὖσι δεκαδύο εἷς μαρτύριον τῶν φυλῶν, ὅτι δεκαδύο αἵ φυλαὶ᾽ 
τοῦ ᾿Ισραὴλ), εἰς τὸ κηρύσσειν. Ζιὰ τί δὲ τρεῖς παῖδες οἵ ῥαντίξζοντες ; Εἰς 
μαρτύριον ᾿Δβφαὰμ καὶ ᾿Ισαὰκ καὶ ᾿Ιακὼβ, ὅτι οὗτοι μεγάλοι τῷ ϑεῷ. Ὅτι δὲ 
τὸ ἔριον ἐπὶ τὸ ξύλον ; Ὅτι ἡ ῇ βασιλεία τοῦ Ἰησοῦ ἐπὶ τῷ ξύλῳ: διότι οὗ ἐλπί-- 
ἔοντες εἰς αὐτὸν ζήσονται εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. Ava τί δὲ τὸ ἔριον καὶ τὸν ὕσσωπον; ; 
Ὅτι ἐν τῇ βασιλείῳ αὐτοῦ ἡμέραι ἔσονται πονηραὶ, καὶ ῥυπαραὶ, ἐν αἷς ἡμεῖς 
σωϑησόμεϑα: é ὅτι καὶ ἀλγῶν τὴν σάρκα διὰ τοῦ ῥύπου τοῦ ὑσσώπου ἰᾶται. 
Καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὕτω γενόμενα, ἡμῖν μέν ἐστι φανερὰ, ἐκείνοις δὲ σκοτεινά" 
OTL οὐκ ἤκουαν φωνῆς τοῦ κυρίου. 

But enough. If all were cited, which betrays a feeble and puerile 
mind, the whole epistle must be transcribed. Let him who needs fur- 
ther argument on this subject, peruse the whole epistle to the Hebrews, 
and then read through the epistle of Barnabas. It is impossible that 
he should not feel ‘the almost indescribable difference between the two 
writers. 

Here then is a case, where the possibility of mistake in judging i is very 
small. The difference between this writer and him who wrote the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, in respect to style, precision, clearness, energy, brevi- 
ty—in a word, every thing which characterizes any writing—is heaven- 
wide. ‘The most obtuse perception cannot fail to discern it. It is a 
hopeless case to plead the cause of a hypothesis like this. 

The question whether the Barnabas who is said to be the author of the 
epistle from which quotations are made above, was the same that is men- 
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tioned in the Acts of the apostles, and in the epistles of Paul, is one about 
which critics are divided. The majority seem to be in favour of the 
negative. The principal reasons are of an internal nature, viz. the con- 
tents of the epistle; which seem to be unworthy of him who stood in 
such a near and dear relation to Paul. One almost spontaneously adopts 
this opinion, from the mere reading of the epistle. But whether Barnabas, 
the companion of Paul, wrote this epistle or not, whoever did write it, he 
surely was not the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. A greater dif- 
ference in writing can scarcely be even imagined. 

If the apostolic Barnabas were not the author in question, then we have 
no writing of his with which we can compare our epistle, and of course 
no means of judging in this way. And as to the testimony of Tertullian 
in respect to Barnabas, it appears at most only to give the opinion of the 
‘churches in Proconsular Africa; inasmuch as Origen and Eusebius know 
nothing of such an opinion. 


§ 36. Was Luke the author ? 


The first suggestion among the ancient fathers, that Luke had any part 
in the composition of the epistle to the Hebrews, is found in a fragment 
of Clement of Alexandria preserved by Eusebius (Kec. Hist. VI. 14), in 
which Clement asserts, that “ Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews in 
the Hebrew tongue, and that Luke carefully translated it into the Greek ;” 
see note p. 88. The same opinion or tradition Origen mentions thus: 
“If I may give my opinion, I should say, The thoughts are the aposile’s ; 
but the phraseology and composition belong to some one who relates 
what the apostle said, and as it were comments on the words of his mas- " 
ter. But who wrote [i.e. wrote down] the epistle, God only knows. 
Report which has come down to us, says, either that Clement of Rome 
wrote it, or that Luke the Evangelist did,” p. 87 supra. 

Both Bertholdt and Eichhorn have adduced Origen as asserting, that 
report attributed the epistle to the Hebrews to Luke as the real author ; 
which the context in Origen by no means allows. I cannot but under- 
stand him as saying merely, that ‘the ancients had a report, that either 
Luke or Clement wrote down the epistle ; which corresponds with the 
opinion of Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s teacher in early life. We 
have seen that afterwards, among the Latin churches, either Luke, or 
Clement, was regarded as the real author of this epistle ; for so the testi- 
mony of Jerome and Philastrius, cited in the preceding section, would 
seem to indicate. 

We have no historical ground, then, on which we can build the opin- 
ion, that Luke was the author of this epistle. An uncertain tradition of 
the fourth century is surely insufficient. And even if Origen be under- 
stood as asserting, that tradition, in his day, assigned the composition of 
our epistle to Luke; he also asserts, at the same time, that traditionary 
testimony was at variance with itself, as one party assigned it to Clement 
of Rome. He evidently credits neither the one nor the other; at least, 
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not in such a way as to be fully persuaded in his own mind; for he says 
“Who wrote down the epistle, τὸ μὲν ἀλεϑὲς ϑεὸς οἶδε." 

The same uncertainty both Jerome and Philastrius exhibit, in the tes- 
timony to which allusion has just been made. 

It is no doubt true, that the style of Luke approximates much nearer to 
that of the epistle to the Hebrews, than the style of the epistle attributed 
to Barnabas ; so that a comparison in this respect, does not lead to so clear 
and satisfactory a result in this case asin that. But the situation of Luke, 
(born and educated abroad, as he was, and never having resided long in 
Palestine), would hardly lead one to believe that he was so deeply versed 
in Rabbinical lore, and in Jewish feelings and modes of thinking, as the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews must have been. Besides, it is cer- 
tain, (at least it would seem to be so), from the whole tenor of our epis- 
tle, that the author of it must have been a Hebrew. But from Col. 4: 14, 
comp. 4: 10, it appears plainly that Luke was a Hellenist. 

The main difficulty, however, is the want of any external evidence that 
Luke was the author... And as there are, at least, no internal circum- 
stances or evidence from style which speak much in favour of such an 
opinion, it must be abandoned as improbable and altogether unsupported. 


§ 37. Was Clement of Rome the author 2 


Origen is the first who mentions Clement as the possible writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. In what sense he does this, has been already 
considered. Jerome and Philastrius, long afterwards, mention that some 
in the Latin churches attributed the epistle to the Hebrews to Clement of 
Rome. The evidence of this from testimony, then, is not entitled to any 
degree of credit, sufficient to create serious doubts whether Clement may 
not have been the author. 

The internal evidence, drawn from a comparison of the epistle to the 
Hebrews with Clement’s first epistle to the Corinthians, by no means 
favours the supposition in question. Clement has often cited the epistle 
to the Hebrews. The manner in which he does this, seems to afford 
pretty good evidence, that he did not write that epistle himself; for, as 
we have already seen, he appeals to it as Scripture, in order to establish 
and confirm the sentiments which he is inculcating, and in the same man- 
ner as he does elsewhere to the other Scriptures.* Is this to be sup- 
posed, in case he himself wrote that epistle? Did Clement attribute 
scriptural authority to his own epistle? Or did the church whom he 
addressed, attribute scriptural authority to any epistles but to those of an 
apostle? Does he any where in his letter appeal to other epistles than 


* Bleek (Comm. Vol. I. p. 411) says, that ‘the relation of the passages in 
Clement, which are cited from the epistle to the Hebrews, is such that we must 
regard it as much more probable that he quoted from our epistle, than that he 
copied himself.’ Yetin his Review of my work, p. 28, he has appended two 
interrogation points to the like sentiment quoted from me. He will pardon me 
for asking, whether a sentiment can pass for correct on the east side of the At- 
lantic, and need double questioning on the west of it. 
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such? ‘The obvious answer to these inquiries determines the question, 
whether Clement wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, in the negative. 

But further. The discrepancy of style is so great between the epistle 
of Clement and that to the: Hebrews, as to make it sufficiently evident 
that both did not proceed from the same pen. I refer not merely to the 
choice of words, (although this might be easily shewn to be considerable) , 
but to the general spirit and manner of the execution, There is an ener- 
gy, originality, vividness of conception, and intensity of feeling, displayed 
every where in the epistle to the Hebrews, which is wholly wanting in 
Clement’s epistle. This is plain, kind, faithful ; but it is moderate, com- 
paratively tame, made up of many extracts from the Old Testament and 
from Paul, and of imitations as close as they could well be of the latter. 
But what a wide difference there is, after all, between the original writer 
and the imitator, every one must feel who reads both. The one is a fee- 
ble rivulet gliding gently along, which, but for the occasional contribu- 
tions it receives from other streams, would become absorbed by the earth 
over which it passes, and cease to flow; the other a mighty stream, over- 
flowing all its banks, supplying with water and fertilizing all the country 
through which it passes. It really seems to me, that a man might as well 
mistake a canal on the banks of the Nile for the noble river itself, as mis- 
take Clement for the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 38. Was Silvanus the author ? 


The belief that such was the case, is recent. Mynster and Boehme, 
(both living authors I believe), have assayed to defend this opinion. 

Mynster grounds it on the supposition, that our epistle was sent to the 
Galatian church along with the one inscribed to the Galatians, although 
not written by Paul but by Sylvanus, who was in company with him. 
In this last respect he differs from Storr, while he agrees with him as to 
other important circumstances. 

If the reader will reperuse § 5, and especially the contents of No. 8 in 
that section, he will see that the internal evidence of our epistle decides 
conclusively against such a supposition as that of Mynster. 

In regard to Boehme, his opinion is built on the assumed resemblance 
of the first epistle of Peter to the epistle to the Hebrews. Both of these 
he regards as written by Silvanus or Silas, who was an intimate friend 
and companion of Paul, Acts 15: 40 seq. 16:19 seq. 17:14, 15. 18: δ. 
2 Cor.i:19. 1 Thess. 1:1. 2 Thess. 1:1; and also of Peter, 1 Pet. 5: 
12. But as the alleged authorship is incapable of any satisfactory proof, 
so it seems also to be destitute of any probability. As to the likeness of 
style between the two epistles (Hebrews and 1 Peter), I must appeal to 
what has been said above, and to every unprejudiced reader who is able 
to judge of such a matter. A hypothesis that has not a better founda- 
tion than this, 1 cannot believe will find much favour among the more in- 
telligent class of critics. 

Bleek himself finds the reason alleged by Boehme to be quite insufti- 
cient, although he elsewhere asserts, (as we have seen above), the strong 
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resemblance between the epistle to the Hebrews and the first epistle of 
Peter. But the principal reason, he says, which renders the opinion of 
Boehme improbable, is, that Silvanus or Silas was a resident at Jerusalem, 
Acts 15: 22, and must have known better than to commit the mistakes 
made in Heb. 9: 3, 4. On the same ground he decides against Mark as 
the author of our epiatle; Comm. I. p. 408. 

The subject of these mistakes has been examined above, § 31, and to 
this examination I must refer the reader. 1t would at least have been 
well, before so many important arguments were built on the alleged mis- 
takes of Heb. 9; 3, 4, to have inquired still further, whether the mistake 
was in the writer of the passage or in his commentator. 


§39. Was Apollos the authar 2 


A supposition never made by any of the ancient churches, and first 
ventured upon, I believe, by Luther, Comm, in Gen. 48: 20. Postill. Ecc. 
Test. S. Johann. Evang. p. 44. But this opinion has since been applaud- 
ed or defended by Le Clerc, Heumann, Miiller, Semler, Ziegler, Ber- 
tholdt, Dindorf, and very recently and at some length, by Bleek. 

‘The difficulties attending the supposition are, (1) We have no external 
evidence in favour of it; no voice of antiquity being raised to testify, that 
Apollos has left one single line of any written composition behind him, 
much less such an epistle as that to the Hebrews. (2) We have no in- 
ternal evidence of such a fact; for there is no testimony of this nature in 
the epistle itself; and there can be no evidence drawn from the style of 
it compared with the style and diction of Apollos, inasmuch as we have 
no writing of Apollos with which the comparison can be made. 

Bleek however urges, (1) That Apollos was ‘a Jew of Alexandria, elo- 
quent, and well versed in the Scriptures, Acts 18: 24. 1 Cor. 1—1v. His 
eloquence will account,’ he thinks, ‘for the oratorical manner of our epis- 
tle in distinction from that of Paul. His being an Alexandrian, will ex- 
plain his attachment to types, allegory, and mystical explanation, etc.’ 
But was such a mode of explanation, at that time, limited to Alexandria ? 
And as to “ being mighty in the Scriptures,” how could a man be called 
so, Who committed so gross and obvious a mistake as Bleek attributes to 
the writer, in 9: 3,4 of our epistle? (2)‘ Apollos was a very zealous 
advocate for Christianity in opposition to Judaism, Acts 18:28. Ans. 
So was Paul, and so were many others. (3) ‘Apollos appears to have 
been intimately connected with Paul, Tit. 3:13” Ans. So was Timothy 
and many others. 

The paragraph of Bleek, on this subject, is closed by high commenda- 
tion of Luther, for “correct critical tact” in making the discovery 
in question; and in his Review, Bleek has expressed the hope that his 
view of this subject in his Commentary, § 91, may win more of my regard 
than I have manifested for it in the first edition of my work. 

One thing I very readily concede, viz. that of all the men who have 
been supposed to be the authors of our epistle, (Paul excepted), Apollos 
appears to have been most peculiarly qualified. The possibility that 
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Apollos wrote it who will deny? The probability is what most con- 
cerns us. How then, among all the conjectures of the ancients, (Barna- 
bas, Luke, Clement of Rome), comes it that none of them should ever 
have hit upon the fortunate conjecture of Luther ; and specially when this 
would seem to be so obvious a one? Why did not Pantaenus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Origen, vindicate this honour to a native of their own 
beloved city? Or if you say that Pantaenus and Clement did not do this 
because they had a preconceived opinion that Paul was the author; why 
did not Origen, (whom Bleek represents as so doubtful about the author 
of our epistle), hit upon this happy conjecture in respect to his native 
townsman? And how could it be, that not a trace of such a belief can 
be found ever to have existed at Alexandria, the native place of Apollos, 
provided he were really the author of our epistle. Of all the places in 
the Christian world, at that time, this was the one most likely to preserve 
and perpetuate the honour due to him. And how could it be, that the 
report of Apollos as being the author should never have reached that 
place? Somebody certainly did once know who wrote our epistle. ‘The 
greetings, etc. , at the close of it, make it certain that the church to whom 
it was addressed must have known this. Would not the fame of this 
have reached Alexandria, the second metropolis of the world? And 
would not the memory of it have been perpetuated in the noble school 
there, down to future ages? I do not aver all this to be so; but I must 
confess, that in the light of such questions, I am obliged to regard the 
conjecture of Luther as far less probable and happy than it appears to be 
to Bleek ; nay, to believe that it is altogether improbable. 

If Bleek should ask, whether the same or the like questions may not 
be urged in regard to Paul as the author, I answer that for the most part 
they may. But then the reply to them will be a different one; and this 
is, that the churches at Alexandria were uniform in their belief that Paul 
was the author. I hope he will not take it amiss, therefore, that I feel 
obliged still to regard the happy conjecture of Luther, as without ade- 
quate support, and even against probability. 


§ 40. In what language was the episile originally written ? 


On this question there has been a difference of opinion among critics, 
both in ancient and modern times. Clement of Alexandria says, that 
“ Paul wrote to the Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke 
carefully translated it into Greek,” Euseb. Hist. Eec. V1. 14. Eusebius 
in the same manner says, that ‘ Paul wrote to the Hebrews in his vernacu- 
lar language, and that, according to report, either Luke or Clement trans- 
lated it,’ Euseb. III. 28. So Jerome also ; “Scripserat ut Hebraeus He- 
braeis Hebraicé, (Catal. vir. illust. voc. Paulus) ;’ and then he adds, that 
‘this epistle was translated into Greek, so that the colouring of the style 
was made diverse, in this way, from that of Paul’s.’ Of the same opin- 
ion in respect to this, was Clement of Alexandria, Theodoret, Euthalius, 
Primasius, Johannes Damascenus, Oecumenius, Theophylact, and oth- 
ers. Origen, as we have seen above, supposes that the thoughts contain- 
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ed in the epistle were Paul’s, while the diction or costwme of it must be 
attributed to the person who wrote down the sentiments of the apostle. 

By the Hebrew language, no one can reasonably doubt, these fathers 
meant the Jerusalem dialect which was spoken in the days of the apostles, 
and not the ancient Hebrew which had long ceased to be a vernacular 
language. 

It is quite plain, also, that these fathers were led to the conclusion that 
the epistle to the Hebrews was originally written in the dialect of Pales- 
tine, from their belief (so universal in ancient times) of its having been 
addressed to some church, or to the churches, in that country. It was 
very natural to draw such a conclusion; for would not an epistle ad- 
dressed to Hebrews, in all probability be more acceptable if written in 
their own vernacular language? Moreover, Paul was wel! acquainted 
with that language, for he was brought up at Jerusalem and “at the feet 
of Gamaliel ;’ and when he visited there, he had addressed the Jewish 
multitude, who were excited against him, in their native tongue, Acts 
22: 1,2. Why should it not be supposed, that if (as is pfobable) our 
epistle was originally directed to Palestine, it was written in the dialect of 
that country ? 

So the fathers above quoted evidently thought and reasoned; although 
other fathers have said nothing on this point, and do not appear to have 
coincided in opinion with those to which 1 have just referred. Among 
the moderns, also, several critics have undertaken to defend the same 
opinion ; and particularly Michaelis, who has discussed the subject quite 
at length, in his introduction to this epistle. 

Ido not think it necessary minutely to examine his arguments. ‘To 
my own mind they appear altogether unsatisfactory. Some of them are 
built on an exegesis most palpably erroneous, and which, if admitted, 
would deduce a very strange meaning from the words of the epistle. 
Yet, assuming such a meaning, he thence concludes, that the original 
writer must have expressed a different idea, and that the translator mis- 
took his meaning. He then undertakes to conjecture what the original 
Hebrew must have been. In other cases, he deduces his arguments from 
considerations wholly a priori ; as if these were admissible, in a question 
of mere fact. He has not adduced a single instance of what he calls 
wrong translation, which wears the appearance of any considerable pro- 
bability. 

On the other hand, Bolton, a sharp-sighted critic, and well acquainted 
with the Aramaean language, (who has gone through with the New Tes- 
tament, and found almost every where marks, as he thinks, of translation 
from Aramaean documents), confesses that, in respect to this epistle, he 
finds not a single vestige of incorrect translation from an Aramaean orig- 
inal, and no marks that there ever was such an orignal. This testimony is 
of considerable importance in respect to the question before us; as it 
comes from a critic, who spent many years on the study of that which is 
most intimately connected with the very subject under consideration, viz. 
the detection of the Aramaean originals of the various parts of the New 
Testament, Berth. p. 2976. ey 

The principal arguments in favour of a Hebrew original, are deduced 
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from two sources. First, that Hebrews are addressed in our epistle, to 
whom the Hebrew language would have been more acceptable and intel- 
ligible, and many of whom, indeed, could not understand Greek, certainly 
could not read it. Secondly, that the diversity of style in the epistle to 
the Hebrews is so great, when compared with Paul’s epistles, that, unless 
we suppose the Greek costume did in fact come from another hand, we 
must be led to the conclusion that Paul did not write it. 

Both of these topics have been already discussed above. 1 merely add 
here, therefore, that in case the writer of the epistle designed it should 
have a wide circulation among the Jews, to write in Greek was altogeth- 
er the most feasible method of accomplishing this. Besides, if Paul did 
address it to the church at Cesarea, it is altogether probable that he wrote 
in Greek, as Greek was the principal language of that city. Even if he 
did not, it was not necessary that he should write in Hebrew ; for in eve- 
ry considerable place in Palestine, there were more or less who under- 
stood the Greek language. Whoever wishes to see this last position es- 
tablished beyond any reasonable doubt, may read Hug’s Einleit. in das 
N. Test. Vol. II. § 10 

When Paul wrote to the Romans, he did not write in Latin; yet there 
was no difficulty in making his epistle understood, for the knowledge of 
Greek was very common at Rome. If Paul understood the Latin lan- 
guage, (which is no where affirmed, and he had not resided, when he 
wrote our epistle, in any of the countries where it was commonly used), 
still he understood Greek so much better, that he would of course prefer 
writing in it. 

For a similar reason, if no other could be given, one may regard it as 
more probable, that he would write the epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Greek language. At the time of writing it, he had been abroad probably 
as much as twenty five years, in Greek countries, and had been in Pales- 
tine, during all that period, only a few days. The Jews abroad whom 
he every where saw, spoke Greek, not Hebrew. In Greek he preached 
and conversed. Is it any wonder, then, that after twenty five years in- 
cessant labour of preaching, conversing, and writing in this language, he 
should have preferred writing in it? Indeed can it be probable, that, 
under circumstances like these, he still possessed an equal facility of writ- 
ing in his native dialect of Palestine ? 

I cannot think it strange, therefore, that although the epistle to the 
Hebrews was in all probability directed to some part of Palestine, yet it 
was written by Paul in Greek, and not in Hebrew. But, whatever may 
be the estimation put upon arguments of this nature, there are internal 
marks of its having been originally composed in Greek, which cannot well 
be overlooked. Let us examine them. 

Some of the arguments, produced by those who maintain that the ori- 
ginal language of our epistle was Greek, it must be acknowledged, do not 
seem to be well founded. ‘To such belongs the following: viz., ‘ Instan- 
ces of paronomasia occur in this epistle; which necessarily implies, that 
it was originally composed i in its present language.’ For example ; Heb. 
5:8, fuadev ap ὧν ἔπαϑε. 5:14, πρὸς διάχρισιν καλοῦ ts καὶ 
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xanov. 7:3, ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ. 9: 10, ἐπὶ βρώμασι καὶ πόμασι. 11: 37, 
ἐπρίσϑησαν, ἐπειράσϑησαν. 13: 14, οὐ γὰρ ἔχομεν ὧὡδεμένουσαν πόλιν, 
ἀλλὰ τὴν μέλλουσαν ἐπιζητοῦμεν. 7222; κρείττονος διαϑήκης γέγονεν 
ἔγγυ ος ᾿Ιησοῦς, comp. v. 19, é γχὲ iSo μεν τῷ ϑεῷ. 10: 34, τὴν ἅρπα- 
γὴν τῶν ὕπα ox ov Toy ὑμῶν μετὰ χαρᾶς προσεδέξασϑε, γινώσκοντες ἔχειν 
ἐν ἑαυτοῖς κρείττονα ὕπαρξιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς. See Eich. ὃ 270. Bertholdt, 
p. 2987, who has only repeated the same things which Eichhorn had be- 
fore said. 

Of these instances, that only from 10:84 seems to betray any real 
marks of design; and even here, the marks are by no means of a deci- 
sive nature. Every one who will examine any Greek writing whatever, 
may find in it more or less of apparent paronomasia in the same way, 
without any difficulty ; and this, where the author had no intention of 
exhibiting it. Whether an author really designed to exhibit paronomasia 
or not, will in general be very apparent. I cannot perceive that any one 
of the alleged paronomasias in question, really appears to be the effect of 
design. If they are altogether accidental, they must have occurred in the 
Hebrews, even if its present language is merely that of a translation. In 
fact, even designed paronomasias may, not unfrequently, occur in a trans- 
lation. The argument in favour of the Greek being the original language 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, built on such instances of paronomasia as 
the above, (where, in most cases, it is a mere homophony of like tenses 
or cases), is too uncertain and too slender to be rested on, as a proper sup- 
port of the opinion in question. 

But there are better arguments than such, to prove that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was originally written in Greek. They are derived from 
the manner in which the quotations from the Old Testament are made 
and employed in our epistle, 

(1) The author has, nearly throughout, quoted the Sept. version, and fol- 
lowed it in some cases, even where it differs somewhat from the Hebrew. 
This, indeed, might be done to a certain extent by a translator. For ex- 
ample ; if Paul had appealed to the Hebrew Scriptures, and cited passa- 
ges from them, the translator might have taken the corresponding passa- 
ges in his Greek Bible. It might easily be supposed that it would have 
been very natural for him to do so, in all cases where there was no con- 
siderable difference between the original Hebrew and the Greek version. 
This argument, therefore, cannot be much relied on. But it is further 
alleged. 

(2) That the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has cited and em- 
ployed the Sept. version, in order to illustrate his positions, in cases where 
the Septuagint does not ‘correspond with the original Hebrew. For ex- 
ample; Heb. 1. 6, Let all the angels of God worship him, is quoted, in or- 
der to show that the Son of God is superior to the angels. If this be 
quoted (as is more generally supposed) from Ps. 97: 7, the context there 
seems to indicate, that the subject is the superiority of Jehovah to idol-gods, 
not of Christ to the angels. Instead of “ Let all the angels of God wor- 
ship him,” the Hebrew runs thus, “ Worship him, all ye gods ;” and so 
our English translation has it. If the quotation be made from Deut. 32: 
43 (as some have supposed), then is the argument still stronger; for in 
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the original Hebrew there is not a vestige of the passage quoted ; it is 
found only in the Septuagint. In either case the force of the appeal 
seems to rest on the Sept. version, rather than on the original Hebrew. 
Of course the writer must be supposed to have used that version, in his 
original composition, by all those who hold that he appeals in this case to 
a passage of the Old Testament. Such is the usual form of this argu- 
ment; but as I have doubts whether the Psalm is not Messianic, I cannot 
attribute so much to dependence here on the Septuagint. 

(3) It is said that the writer, in Chap. 11., appeals to Ps. vir. in order 
to prove that the Son of God must possess a human nature, which should 
be exalted above that of angels, and placed at the head of the creation. 
But the phrase in Hebrew, Thou hast made him a little below the Elohim, 
is rendered by the Septuagint, Thou hast made him for a little time [ora 
little] lower than the angels; rendering ὈΣΓῚ δὲ angels, which, to say the least, 
15 an unusual sense of the word. Yet on the sense of the version in the 
Septuagint, turns the force of the proof that Christ was, in his human na- 
ture, superior to the angels. 

But as it has now come to be conceded, that nwi58 may mean angels, 
(see Ges. Thesaurus Ling. Heb. in voc.), I should not Jay much stress on 
this argument. 

(4) In chap. vit., the writer has translated the appellations, Melehizedek, 
king of Salem, and told at length what they mean in Greek. It is possi- 
ble that such a thing might be done by a translator ; but then the expla- 
nation, in this case, appears to be interwoven with the discourse itself, and 
to be α prima manu. 

(5) In chap. 9: 16,17 Christ is said, in reference to the old covenant un- 
der Moses, to be the mediator of a new and better covenant, n"2 , in Greek 
διαϑήκη., But from the double meaning of διαϑήχκη in Greek, viz. cove- 
nant and testament, the writer takes occasion, having mentioned the death 
of Jesus, to observe that the new διαϑήχη has received its full confirma- 
tion, viz. as a testament, by the death of the testator ; and that he may the 
more effectually remove all offence at the death of Jesus, he goes on to 
say, that a διαϑήκη, i. 6. testament, (for now he uses the word in this 
sense), has no force while the testator 18 ving. Of course the death of Je- 
sus was necessary to ratify the new διαϑήκη ; and it did in fact ratify and 
establish it, to all intents and purposes. 

Now this reasoning seems to depend on the two-fold sense of the word 
διαϑήκη in Greek ; for the original n°43 , in Hebrew, never has the sense 
of testament or we) The Greek word ᾿διαϑήνωη has, indeed, been adopted 
into the Rabbinic Hebrew, and sounds ΩΣ. But that it belonged to 
the Hebrew language in Paul’s day, there is no certain proof; and even 
if there were, N° 2 must have been the only word to which he referred, 
for M72 is an appropriate word to designate the Abrahamic and Mosaic 
dispensations or the old covenants. Of course the writer’s illustration 
seems to depend on the two-fold meaning of the Greek word διαϑήκη; 
and consequently his language must have been Greek. 

(6) In chap. 10: 3 seq. the writer undertakes to show, that the sacrifice 
of Christ was not only necessary, in order to make expiation for sin, but 
that it was predicted in the Psalms that he should make such an offering. 
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in proof of this, he quotes the Septuagint version, 4 body hast thou pre- 
pared for me, Ps. 39:6, (40:7), viz. a body for an offering or expiato- 
ry sacrifice. Compare now Ps. 40:7, where the Hebrew runs thus, 
ἋΣ MD DN, mine ears hast thou opened or bored, i.e. thou hast made 
me obedient.’ “But it is the Septuagint version which appears to give di- 
rect occasion for the specific allegation of the writer, viz. that Christ had 
made an offering of himself as a propitiatory sacrifice. : 

Other instances of a similar nature have been produced by critics from 
our epistle ; but as they are less striking, and may admit of some doubt, I 
have thought it best to exclude them. These are sufficient to shew, that as 
the nature, or at least the form, of the proof or argument which the writer 
brings forward, depends, in some respects, on the form of the Septuagint 
version, so it is probable that he must have written in Greek and appealed 
to the Greek version ; for it is improbable to the last degree, that if the 
epistle had been written in Hebrew, he would have appealed to any but 
the original Hebrew Scriptures when addressing those who were acquaint- 
ed with them. 

Whatever difficulties the theologian or the interpreter may find, in re- 
conciling these facts with the method of ‘arguing which he may suppose 
appropriate to an inspired writer, it cannot alter the facts themselves. 
These seem not to be matters of conjecture. And admitting this, we are 
compelled to draw the conclusion, that THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF OUR 
EPISTLE MUST HAVE BEEN GREEK. 

1 would add, that the vivid colouring and animation of the whole epis- 
tle, the impassioned and energetic expression of it, and its native, uncon- 
strained appearance, all contribute to prove that it was originally written 
in the same language in which it now appears. . 


§ 40. Critical and exegetical helps to the study of the epistle. 


It is not my object to make out a copious catalogue of these, but only 
to notice those which are more particularly deserving of attention. 


Ancient Greek Commentators, 


Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, the Greek commentators on 
this epistle, are all deserving of an attentive perusal, in various respects, 
Philological (in the technical sense of this word) the reader must not ex- 
pect to find them. Chrysostom is the most copious, flowing, and oratori- 
cal; 'Theodoret, the most brief and comprehensive ; but Theophylact 
is by far the most agreeable, especially for beginners in the study of 
Greek commentary, He comprises all that is valuable in Chrysostom, 
and, for the most part, nearly in Chrysostom’s words; while, at the same 
time, he has given to the whole, more ease, simplicity, and compactness. 
Seldom does he venture upon any new opinion of his own, and when he 
does, it is with great deference to his predecessors. ‘I'he book deserves 
a republication at the present day, as a part of the apparatus requisite to 
the study of our epistle, and as one of the easiest and best means, of in- 
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troducing the young interpreter to an acquaintance with the Greek Com- 
mentators. 

If a glossary should be added to such a book, containing the few words 
in Theophylact that are not found in our common Greek lexicons, and 
also the very good Latin translation which now accompanies the Greek 
of Theophylact, it would constitute an excellent book, for commencing 
the study and the knowledge of the original Greek fathers. 


English Commentators. 


Owen, Exposition of the epistle to the Hebrews, with preliminary Ex- 
ercitations, 7 vols. 8vo. Edinb. 1812—14.—This work is replete with re- 
marks of a doctrinal and experimental nature. The philology of it will 
be less valued, at the present day. 

J. Pierce, Paraphrase and Notes on the epistles of Paul, 4to. Lond. 1733. 
—Some of the sentiments differ widely from those of Owen, and are 
such as ought to be examined with great caution; but the work, as a 
whole, exceeds any English commentary which I have read. The au- 
thor has a great deal of acuteness, and is by no means wanting in regard 
to a tact for criticism. 

Dr. S. T. Bloomfield has recently published an edition of the Greek Test. 
with English Notes, in which he has paid special attention to the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and his notes are a good summary of what has been done 
to illustrate it, and also contain valuable renfarks that are original. The 
book is an exceedingly beautiful one, and is printed with great care. It 
will doubtless facilitate and promote the critical study of the New Testa- 
ment. It is in two vols. 8vo. 

The works of Sykes, Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, Scott, Clark, and 
others, on this epistle, may profit some classes of readers, but they are not 
adapted to the higher purposes of philology. 


Commentaries in Latin and German. 


Among the older commentators, Erasmus, Grotius, Le Clerc, Drusius, 
J. Cappell, Limborch, and Wolfius, have distinguished themselves. The 
more recent works are the following. 

J. B. Carpzovius, Exercitt. in Pauli epist. ad Hebraeos, ex Philone Al- 
exandrino, 8vo. Helmst. 1750.—The same author has also published, 
Uebersetzung des Briefs an die Hebrier, Helmst. 1795. | 

J. A. Cramer, Erklirung des Briefs an die Hebriier, 4to. Kopenhagen, 
1757, a work replete with learning, and well deserving of attention. 

C. F. Schmidius, Observatt. super epist. ad Hebraeos, histor. crit. et 
theologicae, 8vo. Lips. 1766. 

J. D. Michaelis, Erklirung des Briefs an die Hebrier, 4to. 2 edit. 1780. 

S. F. N. Morus, Der Brief an die Hebrier uebersetzt, 8vo. Leipz. 1786. 

Ὁ. C. Storr, Pauli Brief an die Hebrier erlautert, 8vo. Tiibingen, 1809. 

J. A. Ernesti, Lectiones in epist. ad Hebraeos; Illustrationes adjecit 
G. J. Dindorf, 8vo. Lips. 1795—a book of real worth, in a critical respect, 
although not executed with much taste as to form and manner. I have 
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found in it more to my purpose, than in any other of the commentaries 
which I have consulted. 

Heinrichs, in Nov. Test. Koppiano, Vol. virr.—This is a work, which 
exhibits some striking remarks, and no inconsiderable tact for exegesis. 
But the occasional extravagance of this writer’s opinions, and the haste 
with which he throws off his works, are to be regretted, as he plainly 
possesses ability to go deeper into his subjects of inquiry. 

D. Schulz, Der Brief an die Hebrier, Einleitung, Uebersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen, 8vo. Breslau, 1818. 

Epist. ad Heb. Latine vertit, atque commentario instruxit perpetuo, C. 
F. Boehme, 8vo. Lips. 1825. See above, § 31. 

Der Brief an die Hebrier erlaiitert, etc., von Friedrich Bleek, Berlin, 
1828. The first volume only has been received, which contains a more 
ample and learned discussion of the critical questions in respect to the 
epistle to the Hebrews, than any of the preceding books that I have met 
with. 

Kuinoel, Comm. in Epist. ad Hebraeos, Lips. 1831; the latest critical 
explanation of the epistle which I have seen, and the best, that of Er- 
nesti by Dindorf excepted. 


Literature of the epistle. 


The introductions of Michaelis, Haenlein, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Bleek, Schott, and Kuinoel, exhibit the sum of what has been hith- 
erto accomplished, in regard to this subject. Seyffarth and Schulz, in the 
works examined above, have also discussed the same subject; as have 
Ziegler, Noesselt, Weber, Lardner, and others. Wolfius, Storr, Schmidt, 
Cramer, and most other commentators, have touched, more or less, on 
the literary topics that pertain to the epistle. Lardner, Storr, Ziegler, 
Cramer, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, Schulz, and Bleek, are most conspicu- 
ous among the class of writers now under consideration. 
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COMMENTARY. 


SUMMARY OF WHAT IS CONTAINED IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Tue writer of this epistle is a Hebrew, and addresses his Hebrew 
brethren who had made a profession of the Christian religion. Noth- 
ing can be plainer, than that those addressed are considered as being 
in danger of apostasy from that religion. ‘To warn them against this 
danger, is the principal object of our epistle. In order to do this, the 
writer proceeds to lay before them the aggravated guilt and the awful 
doom of those who make defection from Christianity ; to direct their 
views towards that crown of glory which fadeth not away, and which is 
reserved in heaven for all who persevere, even to the end of life, in their 
fidelity to Christ ; to put them on their guard against the various entice- 
ments of sin which might allure them from the path of Christian duty ; 
and especially to guard them against relapsing into superstitious views, 
respecting the importance and necessity of the ceremonial rites and 
sacrifices of the Levitical institutions, and against being induced by 
these to relax their confidence in Jesus and in his atoning sacrifice. 

To these last sources of danger the Hebrew Christians were particu- 
larly exposed. Nothing could well be more magnificent and imposing 
than the temple worship, as practised by the Jews at that time. The 
temple, built after their return from the: captivity, was not, indeed, so 
rich insornament as that which Solomon had built. But it had, ata 
vast expense, been greatly extended and beautified by Herod. It was re- 
garded by all Jews as the peculiar dwelling place of Jehovah—the only 
one in which he designed to manifest himself onearth. The Jewish na- 
tion, also, habitually regarded themselves as the only one to whom God 
had made a special revelation. ‘The worship practised in the temple, 
had been instituted by Moses under divine guidance, and continued 
with but partial interruptions for about 1500 years. All the exterior of 
this worship, was adapted to strike the eye and impress the mind of the 
beholder. ‘The awfulness of the place in which it was celebrated ; the 
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magnificent costume of the priests ; the spacious and lofty apartment in 
which they officiated ; the solemn part which he who offered any sacri- 
fice was himself called to perform; above all, the apprehension that full 
pardon for sin and reconciliation to God were obtained by the rites and 
offerings which the law prescribed ; contributed to make deep and last- 
ing impressions on the mind of all Hebrews, who seriously exercised 
their thoughts on the subject of religion and paid their devotions in the 
temple. All their education, from the first dawning of the youthful 
mind, had a direct tendency to confirm and strengthen these impres- 
sions. Never was a nation more enthusiastically attached to its cus- 
toms, rites, and country, than were the Jews. They looked abroad 
upon other nations as outcasts from God, and unworthy of his paternal 
kindness and blessing. 

The New Testament is full of evidence adapted to shew the correct- 
ness of this statement. ‘The disputes which the extension of Christian 
privileges to the Gentiles occasioned among the first Jewish converts ; 
the reluctance with which the former were admitted to participate in 
them ; and the repeated, violent, and long protracted opposition that 
was made to abandoning the peculiar rites of the Mosaic institutions ; 
all contribute to evince how deeply engraven upon the mind of every 
Jew was the impression, that the laws of Moses were never to be chang- 
ed, and that the Messiah himself was rather to restore and modify than 
to repeal them. 

In such a state of mind had the Christian converts once been whom 
the writer of our epistle addressed. ᾿ What wonder, now, if they were 
exposed from this quarter to be shaken in their attachment to the new 
religion which they had professed, and which confessedly gave up all 
confidence in the religious rites of the Levitical institutions? Tempta- 
tions from without also assailed them. Their unbelieving Hebrew 
brethren argued with them; opposed them; ridiculed them; made 
powerful appeals to all the feelings with which their birth, education, 
and former worship had inspired them; persecuted them; traduced 
them to the heathen magistrates; and excommunicated them. They 
suffered the loss of property, and of liberty. ‘Their lives were threaten- 
ed. The coming of Christ, which they had supposed would speedily 
take place for their deliverance, was delayed. How could it be, that 
human frailty, joimed with former prejudices and present sufferings, 
should not exercise a dangerous influence upon them? 

In this state the apostle saw them to be, and set himself about the 
important and difficult work of correcting their errors, and encouraging 
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their desponding minds. How was this to be done with the greatest 
_ probability of success? Plainly arguments and considerations of such 
a nature as were best adapted to meet the difficulties with which they 
were contending, were those to which he would most readily resort. 
And throughout the whole epistle it is manifest that he has done this, 
with consummate skill, judgment, and force. 

As the greatest of all the dangers to which the Hebrew converts were 
exposed, was that which resulted from their former religious attach- 
ments and prejudices, excited and augmented as they daily were by the 
efforts of their unbelieving Jewish brethren ; so the writer of our epistle 
employs his principal force, in order to preclude or avert this danger. 
Other topics are subordinate with him. Although they are often touch- 
ed upon, and with great skill and power, yet they are so interwoven 
with the main object before him, that they are in a measure concealed 
from the first view of a hasty reader. : 

The general plan of the epistle may be briefly represented. It con- 
sists in a comparison of the new dispensation with the old, and in point- 
ing out the various grounds of preference which belong to the new. 
From this superiority of the new dispensation various arguments are 
deduced, in order to shew the importance of cleaving to the Christian 
profession instead of reverting back to Judaism, which latter could not 
now be the means of saving those who embraced it. Considerations of 
such a nature are repeated, as often as the comparisons introduced 
afford occasion for them. ‘This accounts for the repetition of hortatory 
addresses, so often found in our epistle. 

The Jews gloried in their dispensation, because angels had been em- 
ployed as mediators of it when the law was given at Sinai. In their 
view, this stamped a high and heavenly honour upon it. Our author 
does not attack their views of this subject, but he commences his epistle 
by shewing that Christ, the mediator and head of the new dispensation, 
as it regards his name, his rank, his dominion, his creative and eternal 
power, is superior to the angels, 1: 1—14. On this ground then, 
Christianity may claim a precedence ; and hence he exhorts them to 
give their most earnest attention to it, 2: 1—4. 

Nor can they object to the superiority of the Messiah, that he possess- 
ed a human nature, while the angels are spiritual and heavenly beings. 
For in his human nature he is Lord of the universe, 2: 5—10. It was 
this nature, too, which gave him a nearer and more endearing sympa- 
thy with his followers; and by taking this upon him, he was enabled to 
make an expiatory offering for sin by his death ; so that he is now fitted 
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not only to exercise compassion toward men, but to save them from the 
bondage of sin and from its condemning power, 2: 11—18. 

Having thus disposed of this topic, he next proceeds to compare 
Jesus, the head of the new dispensation, with Moses the head of the 
ancient one. Like Moses, he was set over the house of God and en- 
trusted with it, and was faithful to his trust. But the honour due to 
Jesus is as much more than that due to Moses, ‘as the builder of a house 
is worthy of more Honour than the house itself. Christ too was set 
over God’s house as a Son; but Moses only as a servant, 3: 1—6. 

If now the Israelites of old were solemnly admonished to hearken to 
the precepts given under the Mosaic dispensation, then surely believers 
in Christ may be more solemnly urged to beware of disobedience to his 
injunctions, 3:7—19. And this warning holds good and is applicable 
in all respects, because the rest which was promised to believers in 
ancient times, and was lost through unbelief, is still proffered to all who 
believe in Jesus and persevere in their profession, and only to such, 
4:1—10. Awful commination is indeed still uttered against those 
who are guilty of apostasy, 4: 11—13. 

Thus much for the comparison of Christ with Moses. Next, the 
writer proceeds to compare Jesus, as a priest, with the Jewish priest- 
hood, and particularly with the high priest, the most dignified of all 
who were invested with the sacerdotal office. 

He first introduces Christ as a compassionate high priest, and exalted 
to the highest dignity in the heavens, 4: 14—16. Next, he states the 
various things which are attached to the priesthood, as existing among 
the sons of Levi. (1) A high priest must present oblations and sacri- 
fices, 5: 1. (2) He must be compassionate and sympathetic towards 
others, and especially so, as he is himself frail and erring, 5: 2,3. (8) 
He must be ‘appointed of God to this office, 5: 4. 

Tn all these respects he now goes on to make a comparison of Jesus, 
the high priest of Christianity, and to shew his superiority to the Jew- 
ish priests. 


First, Christ was divinely appointed a priest, and that of the high- 


est order, 5: 5, 6. 

Secondly, Christ our great high priest was encompassed with haman 
infirmity, like other priests, but by this he was fitted to exercise 
compassionate sympathy, 5: 7,8. After he had suffered, he was ex- 
alted to glory and became a high priest after the order of Melchizedek, 
5: 9, 10. 

The difficulty of the subject now suggested, affords an occasion for 
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the writer to advert to the state of religious ignorance in which those 
were whom he addressed, 5: 11—14; to exhort them tocome out of it, 
and to warn them against the fearful danger that would result from not 
doing so,6:1—8. To this he subjoins commendation as to some 
things, and powerful motives of encouragement to go on in their Chris- 
tian course, 6: 9—20. 

He now resumes the subject of Melchizedek ; shews the superiority 
of his priesthood over that of the sons of Levi, 7: 1—10; and then ar- 
gues that Christ, who was a perpetual priest of the like order with 
Melchizedek, must of course be superior to the Jewish priests, 7: 
11—25. 

Christ too, as high priest, differs in one important respect from the 
Jewish priests, viz. in that he needed no sacrifice for himself as an err- 
ing sinful man like the sons of Levi, but was sinless and perfect, yea, 
even exalted to a state of supreme glory, 7 : 26—28. 

The great object, however, at which the writer aims in the sequel of 
his epistle, is, to shew that the high priest of Christianity officiates in 
heaven for his followers, 8: 1,2. The Jewish priests perform their 
functions in a temple, which is merely an image of the heavenly one, 
8: 3—6. 

The new covenant of which Jesus is mediator, is altogether superior. 
to the old, 8: 6—13. The ordinances and apparatus of service attach- 
ed to this, were all mere types of heavenly things, 9: 1—10. The ser- 
vices themselves were imperfect as to the end attained by them, since 
they accomplished nothing more than external purification ; but the 
blood of Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, sanctifies internally, 
and procures eternal redemption and an everlasting inheritance, for all 
the chosen of God in every age of the world, 9: 11—15. (If the new 
covenant be examined in another light, viz. one in which another sig- 
nification of the word διαϑήκη, testament, might occasion us to exam- 
ine it, it may be regarded as made valid by the death of Jesus, and thus 
securing an inheritance to the people of God, 9: 16, 17). Because the 
blood of Christ was to sanction the new covenant, therefore the first 
covenant (δια ϑήχη), with all the apparatus attached to it, was sanc- 
tioned by blood (which is the emblem of death), 9: 18—22. If the 
earthly sanctuary was thus consecrated, then the heavenly one must be 
so by a sacrifice of a still higher nature, 9: 23,24. Sacrifices in the 
earthly temple must be often repeated ; but the sacrifice of Christ did 


once for all accomplish the great purposes for which it was offered, 
9 : 24—28. 
35 
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Indeed, no legal sacrifices could make any real atonement for sin, 
10: 1—4; therefore Christ voluntarily proffered himself as a sin offer- 
ing, entirely and forever to effect this, 10: 5—18. 

Thus is completed the comparison of Christ, and of his functions as 
a priest in the heavenly tabernacle, with the Jewish priests and their 
funtions in the earthly tabernacle. In all respects, Jesus the high priest 
of the Christian religion appears greatly superior. 

The writer now proceeds to various bold and powerful exhortations, 
mixed with awful warnings against defection from the Christian reli- 
gion, 10: 19—31. He sets before them the effects of persevering faith 
in the ancient patriarchs, prophets, and distinguished worthies, 11: 1 
—40. This he follows up with continued exhortations and encourage- 
ments and warnings, 12: 1—29; and then closes his epistle with divers 
practical directions, cautions, and salutations, 13 : 1—25. 

Such is the brief view of the course of thought and reasoning in our 
epistle. It is plain that there are three great points of comparison in 
it, which constitute the main object at which the writer aims, in order 
that he may shew the superiority of Christianity over Judaism. 

I. The superiority of Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, over 
angels who were employed as mediators when the old covenant was es- 
tablished, Chap. 1, 1. 

II. The superiority of Christ the head of the new dispensation, over 
- Moses the head of the old, Chap. 11. 1v. 

III. The superiority of Christ as high priest of the new dispensation, 
and of the services which he performs, over the priesthood of the Mosaic 
institution and all the services which were appropriate to their office, 
5: 1—106: 18. 

Exhortations, warnings, reproofs, and encouragements, are intermix- 
ed in some manner with the main discussions; e. g.2:1—4. 8:1. 
3: 7—4: 16. 4:11-6:20; but from 10: 19 to the end of the epis- 
tle, nearly all is of the nature just described ; so that about one half of 
the epistle is of a parenetical or hortatory nature. a 

In judging of the relevancy and importance of the subjects discussed 
in our epistle, it is very plain that we are not to make up an opinion 
deduced merely from viewing the present necessities and condition of 
Christians. We were not born Jews, nor educated as such. We have 
none of their prejudices, peculiar sympathies, temptations, and trials. 
What was adapted to them, in the days of Paul, and under the circum- 
stances above described; nay, what was absolutely indispensable for 
their instruction, reproof, and confirmation; may, in many respects, be 
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scarcely appropriate to us in our condition and circumstances. Such js 
indeed the fact, in regard to many of the things introduced into the 
epistle to the [lebrews; as I shall have occasion hereafter repeatedly 
to notice. But who that judges with any good degree of candour and 
fairness, would ever think of bringing it as an accusation against our 
author, that he has inserted in his epistle that which was altogether 
appropriate to those whom he addressed, although it may not and does 
not have an equal bearing upon all times and nations? Surely the last 
ground of just accusation which can be advanced against any writer, 
is, that ‘he has written in a manner peculiarly adapted to accomplish 
the end for which he wrote.’ In what a different plight would the 
world of authors be, if all of them were justly liable to such an imputa- 
tion ! 

Of necessity, now, many things addressed to the Jews of Paul’s day, 
are comparatively inapplicable to us. So far, however, as our circum- 
stances agree with theirs in any respect, just so far the spirit of what 
was said to them will apply to us. So far as what was said to them 
was founded in general Christian truths and principles, just so far we 
may be instructed and guided by it. Consequently the epistle, while 
it contains many things appropriate only to the Hebrews of early times, 
also contains many which can never cease to interest the church of 
God while Christianity exists in the world. 

These general views may serve to aid the critical student, in com- 
mencing the exegetical study of our epistle. The more particular de- 
tail of what is here hinted, is reserved for the introductions to various 
parts of the epistle, which are inserted (pro re naté) in the body of the 
commentary which follows. 


a Wai nan niacin ye neha τιν 


yon abner ἐὰν ; 
: Bias 5 vad ne 


COMMENTARY. 


CONTENTS oF cHAPTERS I, J—II. 4. 


The object of the writer being to commend Christianity to those whom he addressed, in such a 
manner as to prevent defection from it, he begins by setting forth Christ as the author of the new 
revelation which God had made to men, 1:1. He then touches,upon the dignity of his office; he is 
Lord of the world, which indeed he also created, 1:2. He is the true image of God, and the repre- 
sentative of his glory and perfections to men; he is endowed with sovereign power ; and having 
made atonement for the sins of men, he is exalted to the highest majesty in the heaveus, 1: 3. This 
mediator of the new dispensation is exalted above angels, who were the mediators of the ancient 
one. His name, SON, is more exaltad than theirs; for they have not been addressed, like him, 
with such an appellation, 1: 4,5, He is the object of worship by the angels; while they are em- 
ployed only as the swift and ready messengers of God, 1: 6,7. The King Messiah has an eternal 
and righteous dominion ; and is elevated, on account of his love of righteousness, to honour and 
happiness above all other kings, 1:8,9. Him, too, one of the sacred writers addresses, as the 
creator of the heavens and the earth, and as immutable and imperishable, 1: 10—12. But no ex- 
altation to such dominion is conferred upon angels, 1:13; they are only ministerial agents, em- 
ployed for the good of those who are to be heirs of the salvation which Christ bestows, 1: 14, 

If such be the dignity and elevation of the Messiah, then surely the attentive consideration of 
all which he addresses to his followers, may be justly demanded. Obedience to the ancient reve- 
lation was enforced by just and unavoidable penalties ; how can the neglect of the new and more 
perfect one go unpunished ? 2: 1,2. Especially must this be the case, since it was promulgated 
by Christ himself, in person, and was confirmed, on the part of God, by a great variety of wondrous 
miracles and gifts, 2: 3, 4. 


CHAP. I. 


‘HH πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ἐπιστολή. Respecting this title, see Ὁ. 84. 1. seq. 

(1) Πολυμερῶς καὶ πολυτρόπως, literally in many parts and in vari- 
ous ways. Of the Greek commentators some give a different sense to 
each of the words; e. g. Theodoret, 7 0 2 ύ “eon ς---τὰς παντοδαπὰς 
οἰκονομίας σημαίνει, τὸ δὲ πολυτρόπως, τῶν ϑείων ὀπτασιῶν 
τὸ διάφορον, 1. 6. πολυμερῶς signifies the various dispensations, but πο - 
λυτρόπως the diversity of divine visions. Theophylact interprets the 
words in question, by διαφόρως καὶ πολυειδῶς, ‘diversely and in various 
ways. But Chrysostom expresses the sense of both words, by διαφόρως 
simply. Modern commentators are divided in the same manner. The 
Greek idiom allows either mode of interpretation ; and precedents may be 
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found for each. See Schleusner on the words; and compare Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. 4. p. 331. V. 6. p. 667, ed. Potter; also VI. 7 where 
the words in question are used respecting a revelation. If the two 
words be construed separately, then πολυμερῶς should be interpreted 
as referring to the matter of ancient revelation, given in different parts 
and at different times, thus conveying the idea of the gradual develop- 
ment of truth in different ages and by different persons; and πολυτρύ- 
πῶς must be understood as indicating the various ways in which these 
revelations were communicated, i. e. by dreams, visions, symbols, Urim 
and Thummim, prophetic ecstasy, etc. But if both words are regard- 
ed as being used only to designate with intensity the variety of ancient 
revelations, (and such a mode of phraseology is very common both in 
the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures), then the whole may be paraphrased 
thus: ‘God, who in ancient times made communications in many dif- 
Jerent ways by the prophets to the fathers, hath, etc.’ The word zo- 
λυμερῶς does not, of itself, signify sundry times ; but still, the idea of 
various parts or portions, which it does properly signify, may very 
naturally be understood as implying diverse times at which, or occasions 
on which, the different parts of revelation were communicated ; or the 

- idea of πολυμερὼς may be simply that of repetition, so that often would 
well communicate the sense of it. In this way I have ventured to 
translate it. But Kuinoel and Dindorf refer both words merely to the 
variety of matter or doctrines comprised in ancient revelation. But 
what becomes of the antithesis with the latter part of the verse, in 
this way of interpretation? Is there a less variety of subjects touched 
on by the New Testament, than by the Old ? 

Of the two modes of interpreting these words, I rather prefer that 
which separates them, and gives a distinct meaning to each. The 
writer evidently designs to present an antithesis between the manner of 
the ancient and the Christian dispensation. This antithesis is rendered 
more striking, if we understand the first clause in the verse thus; 
“God, who in ancient times made communications to the fathers by the 
prophets, in sundry parts and in various ways, has now made a revela- 
tion to us by his Son;’ i. 6. he has completed the whole revelation, 
which he intends to make under the new dispensation, by his Son,— 
by his Son only, and not by a long continued series of prophets, as of 
old. The apostles, and other inspired writers of the New Testament, 
received their communications from the Son, who gave them the Holy 
Spirit, Matt. 11 : 27, comp. John 14: 26. 16: 13; and facts shew that 
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the Christian revelation was completed, during that generation which 
was cotemporary with the Saviour when he dwelt on earth. 

ΤΠάλαι, in ancient times; for communications by prophets to the Jews 
had ceased, since the time of Malachi and his cotemporaries, i. 6. for 
the space of about four hundred years. Hence the writer avoids using 
an expression which would imply, that revelations had been continued 
down to the time then present. By πάλαν he evidently means to desig- 
nate the whole time, during which communications of the divine will 
were continued under the former dispensation. 

“Ἱαλήσας most commonly designates oral communication. But since 
the writer here affirms, that God had spoken (λαλήσας) πολυτρόπως, 
it must of course be understood, (as indeed it is often used), to desig- 
nate the more general idea of communication made in any manner, by 
visions, symbols, etc., as well as by voices. 

Τοῖς πατράσι, ancestors; see Wahl’s Lex. We might naturally ex- 
pect that ἡμῶν would be subjoined ; but Paul commonly uses the word 
πατέρες in the sense just noted, without the pronoun annexed. See 
Rom. 9: 5. 11 : 28, 15:8. 

"Ey τοῖς προφήταις, by the prophets. The use of ἐν with the Dat. 
instead of διά with the Gen. is frequent in the N. ‘Test.; as any one 
may see in Wahl’s Lex., ἐν No. 3. a. The frequent use of it in this 
way, is Hebraism; for ἐν corresponds to the Hebrew 2, which is em- 
ployed with great latitude of signification, and in cases of the same 
nature as that in question; e. g. Hosea 1: 2, the word of the Lord by 
Hosea, 38172. But an occasional use of ἐν in a similar way by ‘native 
Greek writers, may also be found; e.g. Thucyd. VII. 11, what has 
been done before, ye know ἐν ἄλλαις πολλαῖς ἐπιστολαῖς, by many other 
letters. 

προφήταις in the language of the New Testament means, not only 
those who predict future events, but all who are employed by God to 
make religious communications of any kind to his people. 

En’ ἐσχάτου τῶν iuegav—many copies read, ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτων τῶν 
ἡμερῶν. 'The Seventy use both forms of expression, as ἃ translation of 
the Hebrew nu MON; thus shewing that they were regarded by 
them as synonymes. It is a matter of indifference, as to the sense of the 
text, which reading is adopted. 

The meaning of the phrase is best understood, from a comparison of 
the corresponding expressions in Hebrew. In the Old Testament, 
Dv MANN, MANN, 13. ΠΝ. and ji7My 51°, are often employ- 
ed synonymously ; and all of them to designate the general idea of here- 
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after, at.a future time, in the sequel, Whether this future time be 
more or less remote, depends entirely on the context and scope of the 
passage; see Gen. 49:1. Num. 24:14. Deut. 4:30. Prov. 31: 20. 
But 072977 N75N , in particular, is used to denote the future period in 
which the Messiah (0 ἐρχόμενος) was to appear; Is. 2:2. Hos. 3: 5. 
Micah 4:1. Joel3: 1 [2:28], ja-°75x%. This phrase, (as it would 
seem from the usage in these places), early passed into a kind of tech- 
nical designation of the time of the Messiah, or rather of the new dis- 
pensation under him. Thus Rabbi Nachmanides on (Gen. 49: 1) says, 
“ All our doctors agree, that DY2373 ΓΛ ΤΟΣ means the times of the Mes- 
stah.” ‘That such a use of the phrase in question was already an es- 
tablished one in the time of our Saviour, is abundantly evident from the 
frequency with which αἱ ἔσχαται ἡμέραι is employed in the New Tes- 
tament, in order to designate the period of the Christian dispensation. 
Like other appellations brought into use in a similar way (comp. Luke 
7: 20), it continued to be employed after the “last days,” i. 6. the 
Christian dispensation, had commenced ; and it is employed to desig- 
nate any part of the time which this dispensation comprises ; being lim- 
ited only by the context, in the same manner as the Hebrew n°7nX, 
etc., as exhibited above. In John 6: 39, 40, 44, 54, and 11: 24, ἐσχα- 
τη ἡμέρα is indeed used to denote the end of time, when the resurrec- 
tion of the dead will take place. But in each of these cases ἀναστή- 
6a ot ἀνάστασις accompanies it, so as to save all doubt in respect to 
its meaning. In all other cases, it designates the period of the new dis- 
pensation. Many synonymous expressions are also employed to desig- 
nate the same idea; e. g. ὁ ἔσχατος καιρός, οἱ ἔσχατοι καιροί, ἡ ἐσχά- 
τη ὧρα, and ὕστεραι καιροί. 

The Jews, it is said, divided the periods of the world into m1 ὈΣΊ ΣΙ, 
the present age or world, i. e. the period of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
Nan Ὁ», the age or world to come, i.e. the time of the Messiah’s 
reign. The former is called, in the New Testament, ὁ ao οὗτος, ὁ 
νῦν αἰὼν τοῦ κόσμου τούτου, ὁ αἰὼν ὁ ἐνεστώς, ὁ καιρὸς οὗτος, and 
0 αἰών; the latter, ὁ αἰών ὁ μέλλων---ἐρχόμενος--- ἐκεῖνος, οἱ αἰῶνες 
οἱ ἐπερχόμενοι, ἡ οἰχουμένη ἡ μέλλουσα. This latter class of expres- 
sions, thus understood, are equivalent to the phrases ἔσχαται ἡμέραι, 
ἔσχατον ἡμερῶν, etc. 

Such is the representation of Wahl (on the word αἰών in his lexi- 
con), of Bretschneider (Lex.), and of other critics, in regard to this sub- 
ject. But that it is too definitely made, and therefore not in all respects 
well founded, is quite clear from the very authority to which Wahl re- 
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fers ; i. e. Buxtorf. Lex. Chald. sub voc. 2>4¥. The Rabbins certainly 
used ΓΤΤῚ DD1y for mundus hic, mundus habitabilis, the earth; also for 
mundus medius, i. e. the regions of the air, stars, firmament, etc; and 
for mundus supremus, i.e. of angels and spirits. It is equally certain, 
that they employed Nam 055» for mundus post resurrectionem mortuo- 
rum, mundus animarum a corpore solutarum, as well as for the age of 
the Messiah. Buxtorf merely says: “ Quidam per 837 D>4> intelligunt 
mwa nin, dies Messiae.” It would seem, then, that Wahl, Bret- 
schneider and others, have made an excessive use of the supposed Rab- 
binic sense of the word αἰών. 

Be this however as it may, still, from the Old Testament usage we 
may easily make out, (as I have endeavoured to do), the sense of ἐπ᾽ 
ἐσχάτου τῶν ἡμέρων. ‘The phrase in Heb. 1:1, appears to mean dur- 
ing the last dispensation, or under the last period, viz. that of the Mes- 
siah. 

Τούτων, ruese last days, is as much as to say, ‘ The period in ques- 
tion has already commenced.’ 

“Ἡμῖν, tous, by a κοίνωσις, i. 6. a figure of speech or mode of speak- 
ing, in which the writer joins himself with those whom he addresses. 
The meaning is, to Christians, to the church; not excluding others, but 
intending still to designate, in this place, particularly himself and those to 
whom he wrote. So Luke uses ἡμῖν for Christians, in chap. 1:1; 
and Paul in like manner, often in his epistles. If we insist here that 
ἡμῖν is to be literally and strictly taken, (as those do, in respect to 2:8, 
who argue against the Pauline origin of our epistle from ὑπὸ τῶν axov- 
σάντων εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιωϑὴ there), then this passage would be a 
direct contradiction of the sentiment in 2:3, inasmuch as it will con- 
tain ἃ declaration, that the Son himself spoke to the writer of our epis- 
tle, and to those whom he addressed. 

‘Ev υἱῷ, i.e. διὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ. So Chrysostom and Theophylact; for 
ἐν here is used as above, in ἔν τοῖς προφήταις. That the article 
would be added to υἱῷ here, if the phrase was constructed according to 
the common usage of the Greek language and of the New Testament 
writers, is quite obvious ; although I find none of the modern commen- 
tators who take notice of it. In accordance with this principle, both 
Chrysostom and Theophylact supply it in their paraphrase, expressing the 
sense διὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ. After all the rules which have been laid down 
respecting the insertion or omission of the article in Greek, and all the 
theories which have been advanced, he who investigates for himself, 
and is guided only by facés, will find not a little that is arbitrary in the 

36 
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actual use of it. The cases are certainly very numerous, where Greek 
writers insert or reject it at pleasure. What is this but an arbitrary 
use of it? Some very sensible remarks on this subject may be found, 
in Lawrence’s Remarks on our English Version. 

It is plain, in the present case, that υἱῷ is monadic ; that it desig- 
nates one individual peculiarly distinguished; and that the pronoun 
αὐτοῦ is omitted after it; on all which accounts (according to theory) 
the article should be added. But all the Codices of the New Testa- 
ment agree in omitting it. The circumstance is in itself of but little 
importance; still, as it has an important bearing upon theories which 
respect the use of the article, it well deserves particular notice. 

It may be, however, that υἱῷ in this case is employed as a kind of 
proper name, (just as we now use it); and on this account it omits the 
article, by a license usual in respect to proper names. So Bloomfield in 
his N. Test. 

Some distinguished commentators have maintained, that the senti- 
ment of Heb. 1: 1, is in direct opposition to the opinion commonly re- 
ceived by the Christian fathers, and still very generally maintained, viz., 
that the Son of God made all the revelations to the ancient prophets ; 
and that all the theophanies mentioned in the Old Testament, are to be 
ascribed to the Logos. ‘These commentators suppose that their own 
views, in opposition to the sentiment of those fathers, are confirmed by 
Heb. 2: 1—4, where the aggravated guilt of those who reject the gos- 
pel which was revealed by the Son of God, is urged, and the writer 
grounds the fact of its being aggravated, upon the assumption that the 
law in ancient times was spoken only by the mediation of angels. But 
still, though this reasoning seems to be satisfactory at first view, it 
should be remembered that the writer is there, as well as in Heb. 1: 1, 
speaking of the Son of God as incarnate, as possessing our nature and 
addressing us in it. In this manner he did not address the church in 
ancient times; and the emphasis may lie upon this circumstance ; 
comp. John ]: 14. For that the Logos, or Christ in his divine nature, 
did make revelations to the ancient church, seems to be an obvious de- 
duction from John 12: 41. 1 Cor. 10: 4. 10:9, and other like passa- 
ges. 
(2) “Ov ἔϑηκε κληρονόμον πάντων, whom he has constituted Lord of 
all, i.e. of the world. “Onze, constituted, appointed, ordained; see 
Wahl on τίϑημι, No.3. In the same sense the Greeks employ zidyue. 

Kinoovomor, lord, possessor in accordance with the Heb. idiom. In 
classic Greek, κληρονόμος means, (1) One who acquires any thing by 
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lot. (2) One who inherits any thing after the death of the possessor. 
The Son inherited the world in neither of these ways; consequently 
κλήρονόμος here is employed in the manner of the Hebrew Ὁ, which 
means to take into possession in any manner, or simply to acquire. To 
inherit is only a secondary sense of 53". The Latins employed haeres 
in asense like that here assigned to χληρονόμος. Thus Justinian, 
Inst. II. 19. § ult., Pro haerede gerere, est pro domino gerere; veteres 
enim haeredes pro dominis appellabant. So Festus, Haeres apud antiquos 
pro domino ponebatur ; comp. Gal. 4: 1. Acts 10:36. 2: 36. Ps. 89: 
27 [28]. John 17: 10, which confirm the interpretation here given, as 
to the sentiment which it conveys. wee 

Ai οὗ, by whom. It is contended here, that δεά is not limited to sig- 
nify the instrumental cause (so called), but that it often designates the 
principal cause. This is true; see Wahl ‘on διά, 1. c. where both the 
classical and New Testament usage of dca, in this sense, is shewn. 
But there is still a philological possibility of the sense which Grotius 
gives it here, viz. on account of whom; see Wahl No. 2, and to the in- 
stances there adduced of διά used with the Gen., and signifying on ac- 
count of, add Rom. 5: 19 bis. 8: 8, and perhaps 2 Cor. 9: 13 and 2 
Pet. 1:3, διὰ δόξης. In all these cases, however, διά does not proper- 
ly denote the final cause or end for which a thing is done; but only a 
motive for doing it, an instrument as it were in bringing it about. To 
say that the worlds were made on account of the Son, as the final end 
or object of them, would imply something more than saying, or some- 
thing different from saying, that they were made by him. 'The sense, 
however, which Grotius puts upon dea, cannot be defended by any ex- 
amples sufficiently plain, or cogent enough, to justify the admission of it 
in this place. 

Τοὺς αἰῶνας ἐποίησε, he [i. 6. 9809] made the world. So, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, αἰώνες is to be understood in 11:3, and in 1 
Tim. 1:17. The singular (αἰών) is also occasionally employed to 
designate world; 6. g. Mat. 13: 40, 49. 28: 20. 1 Cor.3: 18. Eph. 1: 
21. 1 Tim. 6:17. The classical use of αἰὼν is, (1) Age, period of 
time. (2) Age of man, time of life, life itself. -Aiwvag, then, is used 
here, (like D>iy, nv2>4y, in the Chaldee and later Hebrew), for world 
or worlds. ‘There appears to be no difference between the plural and 
singular form of αἰών, taken in the sense now in question; a case 
which is very frequent in regard to a great number of words in Greek 
and Hebrew; e.g. in respect to J2W2,58, D2, etc., also σάββατον, 
οὐρανός, εἰο. The Hebrews do not appear to have had the idea of any 
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othér habitable worlds besides the earth. Hence if αἰώνες be design- 
ed to have a plural meaning in the instances in Heb.1:2. 11:3. 1 
Tim. 1: 17, then the meaning must be present world and future world. 
But I apprehend the meaning of the writer to be simply, that “God 
made the world by his Son;’ in which, however, is involved the idea, 
that he made all things. 

Theodoret explains it as meaning, ages ; and so others have since done, 
But what is the sense of the assertion, that God made the ages by his 
Son? If we understand this of the common periods of the life.of man ; 
or (with Theodoret) of the ages. of the world; or of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, with others ; what is it to the writer’s purpose 
to assert this, in a passage which iis evidently designed to shew the ez- 
alted preéminence of the Son of God? As to the sentiment conveyed 
by the interpretation which I have adopted, viz. he made the world, it is 
confirmed by Eph. 3:9. Col. 1: 15--19. Jobn 1:3, 10. 1Cor.8: 6. 
Heb. 1:10. See Excursus I. II; and for the sense of αἰών, comp. 
my essay on this word in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, Aug. 1829, pp. 42s. 
447 seq. 

(3) Ος ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης nab χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως 
αὐτοῦ. The ancient Greek commentators, and after them most of the 
modern ones, have applied these words to the divine nature of Christ. 
An examination of the imagery which they present, is necessary in or- 
der to develope their real meaning. 

’Anavyaoue means radiance, light flowing from a luminous body, 
and is a derivate of ἀπαυγάξω, i. q. αὐγάζω, to shine, to emit splendour. 
“Δόξα in classical Greek means, (1) Opinion, sentiment, supposition, 
maxim. (2) Fame, honour, reputation. But in our text, it plainly 
means the same as the Hebrew 7522 often does, viz. splendour, bright- 
ness; comp. Luke 2:9. 9:31. Acts 22:11. 7:55. Matt. 6:29. 1 
Cor. 1δ:: 41. i . 

Χαραχτήρ is properly an engraving or stamping instrument, or a 
person who engraves or stamps. But it is very commonly employed for 
the figure itself or the image engraved or stamped, e. g. upon coins, 
stones, metal, wood, or wax. So our English version, express image, 
i.e: image expressed or stamped. Hence, because the resemblance 
between the figure enstamped and the instrument by which it is en- 
stamped is so exact, χαρακτήρ also means exact image, resemblance or 
delineation. 

‘Ynooraors, in the classical sense anciently attached to it, means, 
(1) Foundation, substratum, substructio. (2) Steadfastness. (3) Pur- 
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pose, resolution, determination. (4) Substance, essence, being. In the 
sense of person, it first began to be used by the Greek writers after the 
Arian controversy commenced. It was employed particularly in this 
way by Athanasius, in order that he might make a distinction between 
οὐσία and ὑπόστασις, while he maintained that the persons (πρόσωπα) 
in the Trinity were of one οὐσία, but yet were three ὑποστάσεις. The 
sense of person, then, being attached to this word long after the New 
Testament was written, it cannot be properly assigned to the word 
here. It plainly retains the more ancient meaning of substance or es- 
sence. y 

The nature of the imagery presented by the two phrases in our verse, 
may be thus explained. If God be represented to us under the image 
of splendour, or of a luminary or source of light, then is Christ the ra- 
diance of that splendour, or the light emitted from that luminary. That 
is, as a luminous body becomes perceptible in consequence of the light 
radiated from it, so God has manifested or exhibited himself to us in the 
person of his Son. ‘To the same purpose John says, ‘‘ No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath revealed him, John 1:18.” So again, “He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father, 14:9;” and again, “He that 
seeth me, seeth him that sent me, 12: 45.” In Col. 1: 15, Christ is 
called “the image of the invisible God,” i. e. he by whom the invisible 
God is, as it were, presented to our inspection. In him God has ex- 
hibited to man the perfections of his character, i. e. has exhibited τὴν 
δόξαν aviov, which word is figuratively used to designate the divine 
perfections. So 2 Cor. 4:6, δόξης τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἐν προσώπῳ ᾿“ησοῦ 
«Χριστοῦ, i.e. the divine perfections as displayed by Jesus Christ; a 
phrase of the like nature with that which I am endeavouring to explain. 

Again; if God be represented under the image of ὑπόστασις, sub- 
stance, essence, then is Christ the development of that substance to our 
view ; he is the image, representation, or delineation of it. As an im- 
age upon a coin presents the exact lineaments of the stamp which made 
it, so does Christ present the χαραχτήρ of the Father; he presents us 
with his likeness, i. 6. reveals to us, in his person and work, just and 
proper views of the perfections of the Father. Im accordance with 
these views, the old Syriac version renders ὑπόστασις αὐτοῦ by 
aZozal , his substance. 


That both expressions are to be understood figuratively, is beyond 
all doubt ; for God is not, in a literal sense, splendour or a luminous sub- 
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stance; nor is his Unooraovs in itself considered, i. 6. physically or 
metaphysically considered, capable of being represented to our senses. 

In the opinion, that the verse now under consideration relates to the 
incarnate Messiah, and not to the Logos in his divine nature simply 
considered, I find that Scott and Beza concur ; ; not to mention others 
among the most respectable commentators. See Excursus III. 

φέρων... τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ, sustaining, i. e. guiding, managing, 
controlling, the universe by his own powerful word. So Chrysostom : 
φέρων, TOUTEGTL κυβερνῶν, τὸ διαπίπτοντα συγκρατῶν, Zoverning, 
holding together that which is ready to fall asunder or preserving that 
which is ready to perish. So Paul says of Christ, as εἰκὼν τοῦ ϑεοῦ, 
that he is before all things, καὶ τὰ πάντα ἐν αὐτῷ συνέστηκε, Col. 1: 
17. Φέρων thus employed, corresponds to the Hebrew Nip? as used in 
Is. 46: 3. 66: 9, in the sense of curo, conservo, to sustain, to preserve, 
as a mother does her child. ‘The Greeks sometimes joined φέρειν and 
ἄγειν in the same phrase, in order to express the administration of af- 
fairs. To πᾶντα is a common expression in Greek, for the universe. 

To ῥήματι τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ, by his own powerful word. Such a 
mode of expression is not, as Ernesti names it, properly Hebraism ; for 
it is very common in all languages, although more frequent in the orien- 

tal than in the occidental tongues. αὐτοῦ, sc. ἑαυτοῦ (not avrov), 
i. 6. by Azs own powerful word, viz. the word of the Son, and not by the 
word of God as αὐτοῦ would mean. The meaning of the whole phrase 
is, ‘ He directs and controls the universe by his own omnipotent word.’ 
It seems to be evidently an expression of the like nature with ‘‘God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light, Gen. 1:3;” also, “‘ He 
spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast, Ps. 33: 9.” 
In other terms, ‘ The Son has the universe at the control of his mere 
word ;’ an expression signifying omnipotent, irresistible control. But 
inasmuch as the universe was created by him (verse 2), it surely can- 
not appear strange that he who made it should control it. 

Av ἑαυτοῦ... τῶν ἁμαρτεῶν ἡμῶν, having by himself made expia- 
tion for our sins. Ααϑαρισμὸς usually means purification; but in 
Hellenistic Greek it is also employed for expiation ; e.g. in Ex. 29: 36. 
30: 10, the Seventy use it for the Hebrew D°915D% , atonement, expia- 
tion. That χαϑαρισμόν cannot be used here in the simple sense of 
purification by moral means, such as doctrine, etc. , is evident from its 
being joined with dv ἑαυτοῦ ; which is explained in 2: 14, by διὰ του 
ϑανάτου; in9:12, by διὰ τοῦ ἰδίου αἵματος; and in 9: 26, by διὰ 
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τῆς ϑυσίας αὑτοῦ. This last expression I regard as the full form, 
expressing what is elliptically expressed in our text by δι᾿ ἑαυτοῦ. 

After he had thus by the sacrifice of himself made expiation for sin, 
ἐχάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς μεγαλωσύνης ἐν ὑψηλοῖς, he sat down at the 
right of the majesty on high, i.e. of God in the highest heavens, οὐρα- 
voig being understood after ὑψηλοῖς ; or of supreme majesty, (see 
Wahl’s Lex. on οὐρανός). The verb ἐχκάϑεσε here corresponds to the 
Hebrew 287, which applied to God and to kings, does not mean sim- 
ply to sit, but to sit enthroned, to sit on a throne ; 6. g. Ps. 2: 4, and 
often. To sit on a throne, or to sit at the right hand of one on athrone, 
implies commanding, ruling, judging. . 

“εγαλωσύνης, majesty, magnificence, YIN, >A, 72173. Here 
it is the abstract (as grammarians say) used for the concrete, i. e. on 
the right hand of the majestic One or the magnificent One, viz. 
siaDa (bk 1. So Liber Enochi (Fabricii Cod. Pseudep. V. T. 
p. 187), ἐνώπιον τῆς δόξης τῆς μεγαλωσύνης. See Excursus IV. 

(4) Τυσούτῳ κρείττων... ὄνομα, being exalted as much above the 
angels, as he has obtained an appellation more honorable than they. 
Koeittwv, praestantior, augustior, of higher rank or place, eminentior. 
Tevouevog, constituted, rendered, etc. It is here applied to the eleva- 
tion of the Son to the mediatorial throne, after his death. Acaqoguwre- 
00v, more eminent, more distinguished; nag αὐτούς, than they, i. 6. 
than the angels. JZag« after the comparative degree, is not common 
out of this epistle ; but the like examples are in Luke3: 13. 3 Esd. 4: 35. 
It makes of itself a comparative degree, as used in Luke 13:2. Rom. 
1:25. 14:5. Heb.1:9. 2:7. KexAnoovounze, obtained, acquired, 
as in verse 2d. Ὄνομα, either name, i. e. title as υἱός, or rank, digni- 
ty. Commentators are divided in opinion, respecting which of these 
meanings should be preferred. But the argument in the sequel shews, 
that the title SON is the ground on which the superiority of Christ 
over the angels is proved. If it be objected that angels are also called 
sons, and men too, the answer is easy. No one tndividual except Je- 
sus, is ever called by way of eminence THE Son of God, i. 6. the Mes- 
siah or the king of Israel, John 1: 49. 

The appeal is here made to Jewish readers of the Old Testament, 
who applied Ps. 2:7 and 2Sam.7:14 to the Messiah. In such a 
sense as in these passages, namely one that imported supreme dominion 
and authority, neither angels nor men were called sons of God. But 
Jesus bore this title, which according to the Jewish Scriptures was in- 
dicative of supreme dignity; and consequently he had an appellation of 
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a more exalted nature than that of the angels, who are servants (1: 14), 
not lords. . 

(5) The yao... γεγέννηκα σε, for to which of the angels said he at 
any time, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee? Teyévvy- 
κα σὲ must of course be figuratively understood. But how? In Ps. 
τι. the context shews that the expression here quoted has reference to 
Christ as king, as constituted king or lord over all; see vs. 6, 8, etc. 
To beget is metaphorical language suited to the name Son; but as Son 
_ here plainly means the Messiah or the anointed King, dropping the 
metaphor we come of course to the meaning, constituted, made, appoint- 
ed, substantially like that of γενόμενος above. 

In regard to σήμερον, which has been often construed as meaning 
from eternity, Theodoret has plainly expressed its true sense ; οὐ τὴν 
αἰώνιον δηλοῖ γέννησιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν τῷ χρόνῳ συνεζευγμένην, it does 
not express his eternal generation, but that which is connected with time. 
For surely Christ was exalted to the mediatorial throne in time, i. e. 
after his resurrection ; and such an exaltation is the subject of descrip- 
tion in the second Psalm. Such a view of the meaning the context ἡ 
also demands, where his acquired condition is the particular subject of 
comparison with the rank and condition of the angels. So Chrysostom, 
after quoting v.5, says: ταῦτα εἴρηται μὲν εἰς τὴν σάρκα, this is spoken 
concerning his human nature. And so Paul ( Acts 13: 33 seq.) explains 
the passage in Ps. 2: 7, quoted in the present verse. 

᾿γὼ éoouct.... εἰς υἱόν. In common Greek it would be, ἐγὼ ἔσο- 
pas πατὴρ avrov.... υἱός μους The form of expression αὐτῷ εἰς 
πατέρα, corresponds altogether to the Hebrew 3N> 13; and μοί εἰς. 
υἱόν, to 725 72, 2 Sam. 7: 14, whence the quotation is taken. The 
term Son, seems here to designate one who should be entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of a Son; and in particular, one who should be an 
heir to the throne of his Father. This same figurative expression, heir- 
ship, being heir, the writer has applied to the Son in the context, vs. 2, 
4. Now asthe angels are not entitled to such privileges, the appella- 
tion Son, (which implies a right to them in this case), shews that he to 
whom it is applied, is elevated above the angels. And this is the posi- 
tion which the argument in Heb. 1. is designed to establish. 

If we may credit Abarbanel, the ancient Jewish doctors held that the 
Messiah would be exalted above Abraham, Moses, and the angels. 
However this may be, the apostle in applying this and the following 
quotations to the Messiah, must have supposed: himself addressing those 
who would readily concede that they ought to be thus applied. Other- 
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wise we cannot suppose that he could have regarded this mode of reas- 
oning as at all efficacious, or adapted to convince those to whom he 
wrote, 

(6) “Orav δὲ male... λέγει, an exceedingly controverted, and some- 
what difficult passage. IZaduyv is rendered contra, ex adverso, im Ge- 
gentheile, on the other hand, on the contrary, by some respectable com- 
mentators. But, although no doubt the word has such a meaning at 
times, yet here there does not seem to be any antithesis to the senti- 
ment which precedes, but accession, i.e. a new argument is here added 
in order to shew the dignity of the Son. Others join πάλεν with e/oa- 
yayn, and render the phrase thus: when he again introduces his first 
begotten into the world. This seems to be the plainest and most ob- 
vious construction of the Greek as it now stands; but the difficulty with 
this interpretation is, that no introduction into the world has been be- 
fore mentioned ; to what, then, can a second introduction here relate ? 

I must therefore prefer another sense of πάλεν here, viz. at another 
time, or rather, on another occasion; a sense which the reader will see 
very clearly exhibited in John 1; 35, 8: 12,21. Acts 17:32. I would 
separate πάλεν here from the rest of the verse by commas, and then 
the whole runs on smoothly thus: moreover when, on another occasion, 
he introduces his first begotten into the world, he saith, etc. In this 
way of construing the phrase, I do not feel the need of seeking to vin- 
dicate a transposition or metathesis of ὅταν and πάλεν, by a reference 
to Rom. 1: 20. 5:6. 1 Cor. 1: 2 (with Kuinoel), or to Acts 12: 27. 
1 Cor. 4: 18. 2 Cor. 7: 6 (with Abresch), for examples of transposi- 
tion. It is true that xa? πάλεν is, in this epistle, the usual mode of 
designating repeated quotations from Scripture; see 1: 5. 2: 13 bis, 
10: 30. But in all these examples, the quotations are intimately con- 
nected in respect to oneness of design, i. e. they relate very intimately 
to one and the same subject or position. But in the case before us, a 
new argument is introduced in order to establish or illustrate the digni- 
ty of Christ; and this is very appropriately introduced by employing 
dg, instead of καί which is used in the other examples just noticed ; for 
δὲ is often employed in such a way, although it never begins a ‘sen- 
tence. I apprehend that the writer, in choosing ὅταν δὲ πάλεν instead 
of πάλιν δὲ ὅταν, meant plainly to distinguish his transition to a 
new topic, or rather, a new argument; for πάλιν δέ would natural- 
ly have indicated the same connection as καὶ πάλεν, which would not 
comport with the object of the author, who now passes to a new subject 
οἵ consideration. This cireumstance, which seems to be overlooked by 
37 
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the critics, so far as I know, appears to render any effort to account for 
a supposed metathesis, quite unnecessary. 

Only one difficulty remains. What can be the meaning of pe 

. οἰχουμένην 2? The most simple and best established sense of o¢xov- 
μένην is world, meaning (pro rernata) either habitable world, or world 
of men. But what is it to introduce the first begotten to the world, or 
into the world? Does this relate to the birth of Christ, or to his mis- 
sion as a teacher? So far as the language merely is concerned, it 
may be interpreted in either way. And in respect to historical facts 
one might say, after comparing Luke 1: 11 seq. 1:26 seq. 2:8 seq. 
that the writer of our epistle probably referred in his own mind, to the 
homage which angels paid the infant Saviour. But a re-examination 
of this whole subject has now led me to believe, that the laws of exege- 
sis here require us to understand the writer as referring to something 
said in the Old Testament concerning Christ, inasmuch as he classes 
the words that follow, with other citations from the same Scriptures. 
On the same ground, also, I must now understand εἰσαγάγῃ as refer- 
ring to an introduction of the Saviour into the world, which is describ- 
ed in the Old Testament Scriptures, and not to his actual introduction 
itself, considered simply as a historical fact. Most evidently the writer 
means to appeal to a passage of Scripture, which he regards as having 
relation to the introduction of the Messiah among men. He means 
therefore to say, that ‘on another occasion [different from those he had 
just named], God says, when speaking of the Messiah as introduced in- 
to the world, Let all the angels, etc.’ The usage of the sacred writers 
in speaking of that which is declared to be done or predicted, as being 
done by the prophets who make such declaration or utter such predic- 
tion, is well known; 6. g. Jer. 1: 10. Is. 6: 10, etc. 

Tlowroroxoy, so far as the etymology is concerned, may mean first- 
born or first-begotten. The latter is the sense here, because the Son 
is here considered as related to the Father. But the title first-begotten 
I do not regard as having reference here to time merely or principally, 
but, like the Heb. 9133, meaning the Son who has the preeminence 
above all things, and is destined to the throne of the kingdom. 

There is scarcely room for any doubt, moreover, that the writer 
means to quote here from Ps. 97: 7. See Excursus VI. The Jews, as 
Kimchi declares, construed Ps. xc1ui.—cr. as having relation to the 
Messiah. Whatever may be true in regard to this, however, as to most 
of these Psalms, it is clear that there is nothing in Ps. 97, which con- 
tradicts the exegesis that Paul here puts upon it. The whole Psalm 
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may very well be understood as referring to the ushering in of the gos- 
pel-dispensation, the new and glorious reign of Jehovah, the true king- 
dom of God; and this by means of the Messiah whose reign is now to 
be established, and who is to be acknowledged as Lord of all. I con- 
cede that this is not a necessary interpretation, so far as the mere 
words of the Psalm are concerned ; but, with such a leader as Paul, we 
may well follow the interpretation given in the verse before us, since 
no important objections can be raised against it in the way of philology. 
Some difficulties not here noticed, are touched upon in the Excursus ; 
to which I must refer the reader. 

Και... ϑεοῦ. Kai here exhibited does not appear in Ps. 97:7 
(96:7). 1 regard it, therefore, as an intensive particle here, added by 
the apostle with the design of expressing strongly the Hebrew 715nwn. 
I have not expressed it in the translation; but one might render the 
phrase thus: let all the angels of God indced worship him, or even pay 
him obeisance or adoration. Whether the worship here spoken of is 
spiritual, seems to be in some good measure determined by the nature 
of the bemgs who are commanded to render it. Civil homage can 
hardly be predicated of angels. Still the worship in question is, no doubt, 
the homage paid to him who is constituted King and Lord over the new 
and universal empire, the kingdom of God, which the 97th Psalm cele- 
brates as being established. 

Calvin’s view of the whole exactly coincides with the interpretation 
above. In respect to Ps. 97 he says: Si... totum Psalmum percurras, 
nihil aliud videbis quam regnum Christi...nec aliud est argumentum 
Psalmi, quam veluti solenne diploma, quo in ejus regni possessionem 
mittitur Christus. Of εἰσαγάγῃ he says: Apte hic,apostolus, quum 
dicit ipsum introduci in orbem, quia scilicet illic ejus ad homines ad- 
ventus describitur. | 

(7) Καὶ πρὸς uév...xvg0g, with respect to the angels, also, he saith, 
Who maketh his angels winds, and his ministering servants flaming fire ; 
i. 6. who maketh his angels that serve him the ministers of his will, as 
the winds and the lightning are. The Hebrew o> wa, and Greek 
πυρὸς φλόγα, often mean lightning ; as plainly they do here. The 
whole phrase is susceptible of another interpretation ; viz. who making 
his angels winds, i.e. swift as the winds, and his servants lightning, 
i. 6. rapid, or terrible, or resistless as the lightning. - But this does not 
suit the design for which the apostle quotes it, so well as the first inter- 
pretation. His object is to shew, that the angels are employed simply 
in a ministerial capacity ; while the Son is Lord of all. Our English 
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version, which has rendered ninin (Ps. 104: 4) by spirits, gives an 
erroneous view of the meaning of the original. 

Others construe the Hebrew original thus: who maketh the winds his 
messengers, and the lightning his servants ; and they defend this by al- 
leging, that the context in the Psalm shews the design of the writer to 
be only to declare the glory of God as displayed in the visible creation ; 
consequently it is inapposite to suppose him here to be speaking of the 
angels as an order of invisible intelligent beings. Butin Ps. 104: 1—3, 
the invisible as well as visible majesty of God is described; and it is 
natural that the writer should proceed, and augment the force of his 
description, by introducing the angels as the ministering servants of the 
Deity. Besides, the Hebrew does not allow us properly to translate, 
who maketh the winds his angels or messengers. In order to mean 
this, the Hebrew must be written ΣΝ Nima my, and not (as 
now) mimin ΤΟΝ ΕΣ ΤΩΡ ; comp. Ps. 104: 8. 1319 may ow, 
which surely cannot be rendered, “ Who maketh his chariot clouds.” 

Kui... μέν, the καί I take here to be a continuative (as it often is) 
which is equivalent to moreover, also, etiam. As to μέν it stands here 
as the sign of the protasis in the sentence to which it belongs, but (as 
is very often the case in such instances) is incapable of being translated : 
see Bretschneider Lex. wer, IT. 

It would seem that the Nom. to λέγει here cannot be ϑεός, for then 
the quotation would naturally be in the first person, as it is in v.5 
above. The Nom. is probably ἡ γραφή or ὁ νόμος. Aéyee may be 
rendered in the passive voice, to avoid expressing the Nom., since the 
writer has not expressed it; and so Storr and Schulz, heisst es, it is 
said. So the usual appeal in the Mishna, 77282. Compare also φησί, 
in 1 Cor.6: 16. And in this view of the subject, Boehme coincides. 
The quotation in our verse is from Ps. 104: 4. 

(8,9) Πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱόν... αἰώνεος, but respecting the Son [it is 
said], Thy throne, O God, is eternal. Ogovog is plainly the emblem 
of dominion; because kings, when acting in their capacity as rulers, 
were accustomed to sit on thrones. ὋὉ ϑεὺς is not the Nom. case, as 
some have maintained, but the Vocative. It is the usual Voc. and 
nearly the only form of it, throughout the Septuagint; e. g. Ps. 3: 7. 
4:1. 5:10. 7:1, et passim. The Attics, moreover, frequently retain 
the form of the Nom. in the Voc. of the second declension ; Buttmann’s 
Gramm. §36. Note 2. To translate thus, God is thy throne, would 
be to introduce a mode of expression foreign to the usus loquendi 
of the Scriptures; for where is God ever said to be the throne of his 
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creatures? And what could be the sense of such an expression ὃ 
Throne is the emblem of dominion, not of support. So Theoph., 
ϑοόνος yao....0 βασιλείας σύμβολον. Figuratively used, as here, it 
is of the same import as sceptre, ὁάβδος. Gesenius formerly rendered 
the phrase, thy G'od’s throne is eternal, i. e. the throne which God gives 
thee. But must not the Hebrew then be 377{>8 8921 the pronoun. 
following the second of the two nouns in regimen, according to the 
usual custom, Heb. Gramm. § 473. a. A different construction is pos- 
sible, perhaps, as Ps. 71: 7. Ezek. 16: 27. Lev. 6: 3 may lead one to 
believe. In order to make out the meaning which Gesenius gives, it 
would seem necessary to admit an ellipsis here; e.g. [NO>] FxoD 
nbs, which will bear such asense; although no parallel to this sense, 
I believe, can be found. And so Gesenius, in the recent edition of his 
lexicon. ‘The more natural sense would be, ‘ Thou hast a part in the 
throne of God,’ or ‘Thou art seated on God’s throne;’ which would 
come substantially to the same sense as I have given above. 

ὡΡάβδος εὐθύτητος .... σου, a sceptre of justice is the sceptre of thy 
kingdom, or thy reign is just. The former clause declares the perpetu- 
ity of the Son’s reign; the present one, its equitable nature. Both 
speak of the future. It is quite plain, too, that the two clauses are a 
poetic parallelism, as they belong to Ps. 45: 7; and also that the sub- 
ject of both clauses is the same, viz. the dominion or reign of the Son 
or Messiah. 

"Hyannoug....avouiay, thou hast loved righteousness and hated in- 
iquity, i.e. thou hast been “holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners ;” thou hast been perfectly innocent and upright, altogether 
obedient to the divine law; comp. Phil. 2:8, seq. Such a negative 
form of expression as καὶ ἐμίσησας ἀνομίαν, following an affirmative 
one, is very common in the Scriptures, and is designed to give intensi- 
ty to the affirmative assertion which precedes it; comp. John 1: 3, 20, 
et al. saepe. 

Ave tovr0.... ἀγαλλιάσεως, because of this, O God, thy God has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness. But the phrase is equally sus- 
ceptible of the rendering, God, thy God, has anointed thee, ete; and 
this without any alteration of the general sense of the passage. Theo- 
phylact, however, thought otherwise; for he says, “‘o ϑεὸς ἀντὶ τοῦ ὦ 
ϑεέ ἐστι, as our enemy Symmachus (here a credible witness) affirms, 
who renders the Hebrew thus, «2, 6 ϑεὸς σου." 

“Ehowov ἀγαλλιάσεως, i.e. κατ᾽ ἔλαεον. Kings were anointed with 
oil, in order to consecrate them to their office; see Acts 4: 27. Ps. 2: 
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6. 1 Sam. 10:1. 16: 18. Sirach 46:13. Perfumed oil or precious 
ointment was often employed, also, on festive occasions ; and honoured 
guests at an entertainment were frequently bedewed with it. But ἔλαι- 
ον ἀγαλλιάσεως here appears to mean the oil of consecration to office, 
viz. the office of king, to which the Messiah was promoted in conse- 
quence of his obedience, comp. Phil. 2: 8 seq. As to the phrase oil of 
gladness, it means perfumed or odoriferous oil, which was exhibited 
and used on occasions where there was much festivity and gladness. 
A. joyful occasion would be the coronation season of the king Messiah, 
when the most precious and costly oil would be used to anoint him for 
his office. 

Παρὰ τοὺς μετόχους σου, lit. in comparison with thine associates, 
i. 8. in office, viz. kings. God has bestowed a higher reward, a greater 
honour on the king Messiah, than on any other kings. He has made 
him ‘ King of kings and Lord of lords.’ 

Thus much for the words. The general sentiment remains to be 
stated. 16 words are quoted from Ps. 45:6, 7. That this whole 
psalm relates to the Messiah, has been generally believed by Jewish 
and Christian commentators; and it is at last acknowledged by Rosen- 
mueller, in the second edition of his Comm. in Psalmos. All other ex- 
planations seem liable to insuperable difficulties; and this, one may 
hope, will soon be universally felt and acknowledged. 

That the whole Psalm relates to the Messiah, however, as mediatorial. 
king, can scarcely be doubted by any one who compares together all its 
different parts. This king is called oj, θεός. Does the word 
ϑεὸς here denote the divine or the kingly nature or condition of the 
Messiah? Most interpreters, who admit the doctrine of the Saviour’s 
divine nature, contend for the first of these senses; as I have myself 
once done, in a former publication. But further examination has led 
me to believe, that there are grounds to doubt of such an application of 
the word ϑεὸς in this passage. The king here called ϑεός, has for 
himself a ϑεός; “thy God hath anointed thee.” The same king has 
associates (μετόχους), i. 6. others who in some respects are in a similar 
condition or office. As divine, who are the μέτοχοι with the Saviour, to 
whom he is preferred? Besides, his equity, his government, his state, as 
described in Ps. xuv., are all such as belong to the king Messiah. Now 
as Elohim is a title sometimes given to kings or magistrates, (see in Ps. 
82: 1,,6, comp. John 10:35, for in Ex. 7: 1 and 4: 16 it is a different 
case), although no one individual king or magistrate is ever called sim- 
ply Elohim, may not this title be applied in a sense altogether peculiar 
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and preeminent to the Messiah asking, designating his great superiority 
over all other kings, and distinguishing him as σύνϑρονος with God, as 
‘King of kings, and Lord of lords?” Rev. 17: 14. Comp. Heb. 1: 3, 
and the note on ἐχάϑεσεν ἐν δεξιᾷ x. τ. Δ. Such an explanation, to 
say the least, removes some of the difficulties which attend the usual 
one; while the following verses leave no just room to doubt what was 
the opinion of the writer of our epistle, in regard to the divine nature of 
the Messiah. 

The perpetuity of the kingdom mentioned here, may be the same as 
that in Luke 1: 33; with which, however, it may be well to compare 
1 Cor. 15 : 24—28. Indeed it must be such, allowing the kingdom of 
the Messiah to be the one which is here meant. 

(10) Kai, ov κατ᾽ agyag.... ἐθεμελίωσας, also [it is said], Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth. This 
verse is, by construction, necessarily connected with the preceding 
ones; v. 7, καὶ πρὸς μὲν τοὺς ἀγγέλους déyer—v. 8, πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱὸν 
[λέγει]--ν. 10, καὶ [1. 6. πρὸς τὸν υἱὸν λέγει). An address to Jehovah 
here, considered simply as creator, is utterly irrelevant to the scope of 
the writer, and to the object which he evidently has in view. Both the 
grammatical construction and the plain design of the passage, unite in 
declaring this. 

Kat ἀρχάς, for which the Heb. (Ps. 102: 25) has 55225, of old, 


Sormerly, equivalent to NN Zin Gen. 1:1. Kvgee, in the New Tes- 
tament and Septuagint, corresponds both to 4° and 58 or D> in 
the Hebrew. Here it corresponds to 8, in Ps. 102: 24, Sept. 
᾿Εϑεμελίωσας, thou hast laid the foundation; ϑεμελιύω, applied to a 
building, has this sense. But here it is, of course, applied in a figura- 
tive manner, to designate the original and primary act of creation, (so 
to speak); viz. that act which may be compared to what a workman 
does when he lays the foundation of a building. The Son, therefore, 
did not merely arrange or set in order the materials of creation already 
brought into being, but laid the foundation of the universe, i. e. per- 
formed the original act or first work, viz. that of bringing it into being. 

“Eoya τῶν χειρῶν σου, 3°32 mvs, the work of thy hands, i. 4. thy 
work. ‘The phrase is borrowed from the fact, that hands are the in- 
struments by which men usually perform any operation; and this is, ~ 
like other human operations and affections, figuratively transferred to 
God. Oi οὐρανοί means all parts of the creation except the earth ; 
see Gen. 1:1. The Hebrews designated the sun, moon, and stars, 
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i. e. all the visible creation besides the earth, by the word D772w, heav- 
ens. . 

(11) Avroi, they, i.e. the heavens and the earth. «Σὺ δὲ διαμενεῖς, 
(Hebrew 473M), thou shalt continue, be permanent, stand fast. It is 
the opposite of ἀπολοῦνται. Παλαιωϑήσονται, shall wax old, a word 
which, applied to a garment (the image here used), means do go into a 
state of decay or desuetude, to become unfit for use. Hence the meta- 
phorical language that follows 

(12) Kal woe.... αὐτοὺς, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up. 
“FAigeve means to fold up, to roll together. The heavens are often 
represented as an expanse (Σ 2.3), and rolling them up means, of 
course, to remove them. The language, however, in the case before us, 
is borrowed from the custom of folding up and laying aside garments, 
which have become unfit for use. The Hebrew word (for which ἑλέξεες 
is put) is ὩΣ Π 2, thou shalt change, remove. ᾿“λλαγήσονται, they shall 
decay, they shall be changed, i. e. be removed, taken away, or shall pass 
away, Hebrew 1552, Ps. 102: 26. Comp. 2 Pet. 3: 10. Is. ol: 6, al- 
so 34: 4, where the image is fully presented.  2v δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς εἶ (Heb. 
Nin mn), thou art he, viz. he who liveth forever, thou art always the 
same. So the sequel leads us to interpret this. 7 ἃ éry COV οὐχ ἐχλεί- 
ψοῦυσι, thy years shall never cease or fail, i. Θ. shall never come to an 
end. 

This would be true, if it was spoken merely with reference to the fu- 
ture, and should be construed as having respect only to eternity a parte 
post, as it is technically called, 1. e. eternity to come. But as it stands 
here, in connection with having created the heavens and the earth κατ᾽ 
ἀρχάς, it can hardly be understood to mean less than absolute eternity, 
or eternity a parte ante et a parte post. See Excursus VII. 

(13) Πρὸς τίνα δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων .... δεξεὼν μου, but unto which of 
the angels has he ever said, Sit at myright hand. That is, where is any 
example of his addressing any one of the angels, and asking him Zo set 
at his right hand, i. e. to be σύνϑρονος with him? See on δεξεᾷ μέ- 
γαλοσύνης, under v. 3 above. 

“ξως ἂν ϑῶ.... ποδῶν σου, until I shall make thine enemies thy 
footstool, i. e. reduce them to the most entire subjection. ‘These words 
are quoted from Ps. 110: 1 (Sept. 109: 1), and are applied to the Mes- 
siah. ΤῸ make enemies a footstool, is an expression borrowed from the 
custom, in ancient times, of treading upon the necks of captives and 
captive kings, on the occasion of celebrating a triumph over them, and 
in token of their complete prostration and subjection; see Joshua 10: 
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24, and often so in Homer. Enemies signifies all such as are opposed 
to the doctrines or duties of the Christian religion. In Ps. 110: 1, the 
Messiah is invited to sit at the right hand of God, (i. 6. at his right 
hand on his throne, comp. Rev. 3: 21), until (ΠΡ, ἕως ἄν) his enemies 
should be utterly subdued. But what follows this period, when they 
shall have been thus subdued? The apostle has told us. It is the 
mediatorial throne to which the Messiah is exalted ; it is to him as con- 
stituted king, that his enemies are to be brought in subjection; and 
when this is accomplished, the mediatorial throne and reign, as such, 
are to cease. So 1 Cor, 15: 24—28 seems to assure us. 

(14) How different the station and employment of angels from those 
of the Messiah! He is σύνϑρονος with God, and commands the uni- 
verse ; they are spirits employed merely as ministers to execute his will. 
Are they not all λειτουργικὰ πνεύματα Comp. 1 K. 22:19. Zech. 
3:5—7. Dan. 7: 10. Is. 6: 1. Luke 1:19. By the Rabbins, the an- 
gels are frequently named NnAN WI DN, angeli ministerii. His 
διακονίαν, for ministering, in order to serve, itl the aid of. Ataxovia 
means any kind of service or assistance whatever. It is here said to 
be performed διὰ τοὺς μέλλοντας κληρονομεῖν σωτηρίαν, on account of 
those who are to obtain salvation, i. e. on account of Christians who are 
the heirs of future glory or happiness, or who will obtain it. 

Whatever may be the opinion of some modern critics, in regard to 
the real existence of angels as intelligent beings ; it appears quite clear, 
that the writer of our epistle regarded them as such. ‘To have insti- 
tuted a comparison between the Son of God on the one hand, and mere 
abstract qualities or imaginary beings on the other, would not seem to 
be very apposite, at least not apposite to any serious purpose. And if 
the writer looked upon angels as only imaginary beings or personifica- 
tions of qualities, with what propriety or consistency could he represent 
them as worshipping the Son of God, or as ministering to the saints? 
But Ps. 102: 3 is first erroneously translated, he maketh the winds his 
angels, and flaming fire his servants, λειτουργοὺς αὐτοῦ, and it is then 
used as a proof that the elements themselves are called angels. Hence 
it is concluded, that it is unnecessary to suppose angels to be an order 
of real intelligent beings. But as this translation is not well grounded 
(see on v. 7th), any such conclusion built upon it cannot be stable. 
That the sacred writers every where regard angels, and speak of them, 
as intelligent beings having a real existence, appears so plain, that it 
would seem as if no one, who is not strongly wedded to his own ἃ priori 
and philosophical reasoning, could venture to deny it. 

38 
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CHAP. II. 


(1) Aca τοῦτο, on this account, therefore, i. 6. since Christ, who is 
at the head of the new dispensation, is so much exalted above the an- 
gels who were the mediators of the old (see v. 2), δ becomes us, ete. 
‘Huds, us by κοίνωσις, i. e. a method of speaking in which the writer 
includes himself with those whom he addresses. See § 27. 17, of the 
Introduction. : 

Προσέχειν is elliptical, (προσέχεεν τὸν νοῦν is the full expression), 
and means attendere, to give heed to. Abresch thinks it is here equiv- 
alent to ἀνεέχεσϑαι, retinere, tenaciter adhaerere ; which Dindorf also 
favours. But evidently this is unnecessary, inasmuch as περισσοτέρως 
is connected with it, and designates the intensity of mind with which 
attention should be paid to the things that the Son of God reveals. 
’ Anxovoteiot, things heard, are the truths and doctrines of the Christian 
religion which had been declared to them; see vs. 3, 4. 

Τ|.αραῤῥυῶμεν, a long contested and difficult word. ‘Two senses 
have been principally contended for; (a) To fall, to stumble, or to per- 
ish. This sense Chrysostom arid Theophylact give it: παραῤβῥυώμεν, 
τουτέστι, ἀπολώμεϑα, ἐχπέσωμεν. Both illustrate it by the proverbial 
saying, addressed to a child, υἱὲ, μὴ nagadouns, Prov. 3: 21, in order 
to guard him against stumbling. In like manner Theodoret represents 
the word as spoken here, iva μή twa ὄλισϑον ὑπομείνωμεν, so that 
we may not suffer a lapse, or may not stumble, fall. So Suidas explains 
it by παραπέσωμεν; Hesych. by ἐκπέσωμεν ; Lex. Cyrilli, μὴ παραρ- 
duns, μὴ ἐκπέσης, μὴ παρασύρης. ‘The Syriac and Arabic interpre- 
ters have rendered it, that we may not fall. Alberti and Matthiae, 
with many modern critics, assign to it the same sense. ‘The idea con- 
nected with stumbling, falling, by this class of commentators, is not 
that of transgression, but of punishment, of destruction; as is evident 
from the whole of their illustrations, when compared each with himself 
and with the others. 

But, although this view of the word has been often given, none of the 
passages adduced from the Greek writers, and alleged to justify it, seem 
adequate for this purpose. Wetstein has collected a large number of 
passages, which contain the word in question. But most of them are 
only such as designate the well known senses of the word παραρῥύω, 
viz. to flow, to flow by; ἃ5 τῷ παρὰ πόλεν nagaggéovet ποταμῷ (Plu- 
tarch); πιεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ παραῤῥέοντος ποταμοῦ (Xen.); to flow into, 
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as παραθῥυεὶς .. .. εἰς τὸ στόμα Wows (Galen); in all which cases 
the word is aan to the flowing of liquids; to flow out, as εἴ τις 
ἀφροδίσιος λόγος παραῤῥυῇ (Δ απ). In some cases the word is fig- 
urately applied to locomotion in men; as magagduels γὰρ ἄνϑρωπος 
εἰς τὸν νεὼν [ναῦν] τοῦ ᾿“ΤΙσκληπιοῦ (Plutarch). None of these in- 
stances justify the sense of perishing, falling into ruin. 

(6) The other sense contended for, is that of suffering to flow from 
the mind or memory, i. 6. to forget. That παραῤδυεῖν is frequently ap- 
plied to things that glide or pass away from the mind, is well establish- 
ed. Τὰ g. “ Many who seem to be believers....need, for the sake of 
remembering .. . examples drawn from objects of sense... ἵνα μὴ) τέλεον 
παραρῥυῇ, so that they will not entirely escape, i.e. eis the mind, Ori- 
gen contra Celsum, p. 393.” ‘‘ That τὰ καλά may not be merely tem- 
porary, καὶ μὴ παραθῥυὴ λήϑης βυϑοῖς ἀμαυρούμενα, and may not 
escape [flow aver, being obscured in the abysses of forgetfulness, 
Greg. Nazianz.” So Lucian: εἴ re ἐν τῷ ποιήσεως δρόμῳ παραρῥυὲν 

lady, if any thing flowing away [escaping] in the poetic course is 
forgotten, Diss. cum Hesiod. 5. So in Latin, “ frustra docemur, si 
quidquid audimus praeterfluat [παραρῥυεῖ], Quinctil. XI. 2.” “It 
cannot enter into the mind of the judge, ante enim praeterlabitur quam 
percepta est, for 7¢ glides away before it is apprehended, Cicero de Orat. 
II. 25.” 

But in all these cases παραῤῥυῶ is applied only to things, and not to 
persons. That a thing παραρῥυῇ, should escape from me, and that I 
should be said παραῤῥυεῖν in respect to that thing, are two very dif- 
ferent expressions; and consequently all the instances above, which 
have been adduced by learned critics, do not meet the difficulty of the 
case. Παραῤῥυῶμεν is applied in our text to persons, not to things, 
as in the above quotations. 

In the classics, I have been able to find no example which is in point 
for our case. The Septuagint have used the word but once, Prov. 3: 
21, υἱὲ, un παραρδυῆς, τήρησον δὲ ἐμὴν βουλὴν καὶ ἔννοιαν, son, do 
not pass by [neglect], but keep my counsel and advice. This is the ve- 
ry proverb to which Chrysostom and Theophylact appeal, as an illus- 
tration of the word in question; but the true sense of this word, in 
Prov. 3: 21, they do not seem to have apprehended. ΤΙῈαραρῥυῆς Hehe 
plainly doa not mean to perish, to fall, but it is the antithesis of τήρη- 

σον, keep, attend to, practise, and consequently means to pass by, to 
neglect, to incur In like manner Clemens Alex. , Speaking of wo- 
men, says, “ They are bound by virtuous modesty, ἵνα un παραῤῥυῶσι 
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τῆς ἀληϑείας διὰ χαυνότητα, not to neglect [pass by or transgress] the 
truth on account of effeminate weakness, Pedagog. III. p. 246.” ‘These 
two instances seem to meet the wants of our case, as παραθῥυῶ is here 
applied to persons. 

The sense which our passage demands, is better made out by follow- 
ing these examples than in any other way. The writer of our epistle 
need not be understood as designing to say, in chap. 2:1, Take heed 
or you will perish; for he speaks of punishment immediately afterwards, 
in2:2. The explanation of Chrysostom then, and of the great number 
of critics who have followed him, seems not to be adequately supported by - 
the nature of the context, nor by any classic example in point. ‘The oth- 
er explanation, Jest we should let them slip, lest we should not retain them, 
lest they should glide away, may be regarded as an approximation to 
the right meaning of the word. Plainly μὴ παραῤῥυῶμεν, here applied 
to persons, may mean lest we should pass by, viz. the things which we 
have heard, lest we should neglect them, lest we should transgress [pass 
beyond] them; for so the writer himself seems to have explained it in 
the context. Fur if, says he, every παράβασις and παρακοή received 
a due reward [under the law of Moses], how shall we escape punishment, 
ἀμελήσαντες, having neglected so great salvation. That ἀμελη- 
σαντὲς, here refers to the same thing which is designated by maguo- 
δυῶμεν, appears on the whole to be probable; for first the writer ex- 
horts them ‘ to attend diligently to what they had heard, lest they should 
pass by or neglect it ; and then he says, ‘if they do neglect it (ἀμελή- 
σαντες), punishment will be the certain consequence, a punishment 
more severe than that inflicted on transgressors under the law. So 
Calvin: Adtendere et praeterfluere sunt opposita... neque enim eorum 
opinionem probo, qui pro interire accipiunt [παραῤῥυῶμεν]. Consid- 
eranda est antithesis inter retentionem et profusionem. 

The same sentiment is obtained, if we compare παραῤῥυώῶμεν with 
the preceding περισσοτέρως... προσέχειν. Now as προσέχειν means 
to attend diligently, to give heed, so παραῤῥυῶμεν would seem to mean 
to treat with neglect, to be ἀμελήσαντες, as it is expressed in the follow- 
ing verse. In a word, the sentiment is, ‘ diligent attention to the truths 
of the gospel is necessary to guard us against neglect or transgression ; 
which neglect is followed by certain and aggravated condemnation.’ 
Kuinoel attributes to παραθῥυῶμεν the twofold sense of apostasy and 
destruction, p. 45. But is it not the fact, that the παράβασις and ἀμελή- 
σαντες οὖν. 2, are epexegetical of παραθῥυῶμεν 7 I acknowledge it is 
possible that πῶς ἐχφευξοόμεϑα may be the epexegesis of it; and in 
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this case, παραθῥυῶμεν must have the sense which Chrysostom gives 
to it, viz. lest we perish. 

If an apology be due for dwelling so long on the verbal criticism of 
this word, it is, that the word has been so long contested, and so un- 
satisfactorily illustrated. 

(2) Et yao ὁ Ov ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος, if the communication [rev- 
elation] made by angels. The Jewish law is undoubtedly the λόγος dv 
ἀγγέλων λαληϑείς, in this case. The meaning is, that angels were pres- 
ent and assisted at the giving of the law. See Excursus VIII. 

᾿Πγένετο βέβαιος, was ratified, was made firm and stable, i.e. its 
threatenings and promises were exactly fulfilled ; nothing which the law 
declared was null, or failed of being carried into execution. Compare 
Rom. 4: 16. Heb. 9: 17. 2 Pet. 1: 19. 

Kai πᾶσα παράβασις καὶ nagaxon, every transgression and act of 
disobedience. ‘lhe words are nearly or quite synonymous by usage, 
both of them being employed in a secondary or derived sense. Tage 
βασις (from παραβαίνω) literally means going beyond, passing by any 
thing; but it is here applied to a moral action. So παρακοή comes 
from παρακούω, which means, (1) To hear in a careless or negligent 
manner. (2) To disobey, i.e. it is the opposite of ἀκούω to hear, or to 
obey. Παράβασις καὶ nagaxon, taken together, mean every kind of 
transgression, or every kind of offence against the law. 

"Evowov μισϑαποδοσίαν, just retribution, or condign punishment. 
Τηισϑαποδοδία designates the reward of retributive justice, i. e. punish- 
ment, as well as the reward for virtuous conduct; and this, in heathen 
as well as sacred writers. 

(3) Πὼς ἡμεῖς éxqevtousda, how shall he escape? viz. escape the 
μισϑαποδοσίαν reserved for transgressors; compare Heb. 12:25. So 
Rom. 2: 8, ἐκφεύγειν τὸ κρίμα tov Θεοῦ. So Aesch. Eumen. v. 756, 
ἐκφεύγειν αἴματος δίκην. 

Τηλικαύτης σωτηρίας, i.e. the Christian religion ; for so the word 
σωτηρία sometimes signifies; comp. Jude v. 3, perhaps Rom. 11: 11 
and Heb. 6:9. The full phrase would seem to be 6 λόγος τῆς σωτη- 
otas, which is found in Acts 13:26. It is, however, the Christian 
religion with all its promised blessings and tremendous threats, which 
is here designated by σωτηρία. How can we escape with impunity 
if we neglect (ἀμελήσαντες) them’? °“Awslnoauvtes here means more, 
however, than simple neglect ; it is plainly emphatic in this connection, 
and means to treat with utter disregard or contempt, such namely 
as would be implied in an apostasy. 


~ 
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ΑΠΌ ἀρχὴν λαβοῦσα λαλεῖσϑαι, equivalent to ἐν ἀρχὴ ‘lolalheiabs 
which was at first declared or published. The Greeks often use the 
phrase ἀρχὴν AaPor, to signify at first, or taking its rise, commencing 
its origin. Tov Kuoiov, viz. Christ. 

‘Ind τῶν ἀκουσάντων εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη, was confirmed unto us 
by those who heard [him], i.e. the Lord, or by those who heard [it], i. e. 
the gospel, σωτηρίαν. ᾿᾿βεβαιωϑὴ here means delivered or declared 
with confirmation to us, i.e. Christians. So Theophylact, διεπορϑμεύ- 
On εἰς ἡμᾶς βεβοίως καὶ πιστῶς, was propagated to us surely and 
faithfully. Because the writer here says εἰς 7)ua¢, some critics, as we 
have seen, draw the conclusion that Paul could not have been the au- 
thor of this epistle, since he received the gospel immediately from Christ 
himself, Gal. 1: 12, and not from those who heard the Saviour declare 
it. But Cicero says, in one of his orations, Nos perdimus rempublicam. 
Shall we conclude that he did not write the oration, because he did 
not himself destroy the republic? See on ἡμᾶς, under v. 1, and see 
also Introduction, § 27. No. 17. 

(4) Shxnhadanelaceleaine tov ϑεοῦ ONMELOLS TE χαὶ τέρασι, God ai- 
testing, being co-witness, viz. to the truth of what was preached, by 
various wonderful events. Σημεῖον, as use I gften in the New Testa- 
ment and in the Septuagint, means any extraordinary sign or miracu- 
lous event, designed to shew the certainty that something which had 
been promised or predicted should take place, or that a prophet was 
what he professed to be. 7ξρας, portentum, prodigium, miracle, has 
nearly the same meaning, and is very commonly joined with σημεῖον in 
the New Testament. Both connected mean various extraordinary 
events or prodigies, designed to confirm, establish, or render credible, 
any prediction or declaration of Christ, or of his messengers. Heathen 
writers sometimes employ both words in connection; e. g. Aelian, Var. 
Hist. XII. 57. The corresponding Hebrew phrase is, D° 51721 nink, 
signs and wonders, i.e. wonderful signs or proofs of any thing. Such 
the people of God often required, and such were often given. See Gen. 
15: 8—18. 24: 12—27. Judges 6: 17, 21, 36—40. 2 K. 19: 29. Is. 
38: 7,8. 7: 14—16, et alibi. Comp. Matt. 12: 38. 16: 1—3. 

Καὶ ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι, and various miraculous powers. Sometimes 
δύναμις is put for miracle, as Matt. 7:22. 11: 20, 21, 23, et alibi. 
But as σημείοις καὶ τέρασι denote miraculous events, in our verse, 1 
understand δυνάμεσι as referring here to the miraculous powers which 
were imparted to the primitive teachers of the Christian religion. In 
such a sense the word is employed, in Mark 6: 14. Acts 6: 8. 10: 38. 
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The Septuagint do not employ this word to translate either niN or 
monbi, but always use σημεῖον and τέρατα. 

What follows is connected with the phrase just explained ; viz. καὶ 
πνεύματος ἀγίου μερισμοῖς, literally, and distributions of the Holy 
Spirit, i.e. the imparting of divine influence; which refers particularly 
to the various species of this influence which consisted in the power of 
working miracles; see 1 Cor. 12: 6—11. Compare also John 7: 39. 
Acts 1:5, 8. 2:4, 17, 18, 33. 5:32. 8: 15,19. 10: 44—47. 19: 
1—6. ποικίλαις dvvapece.... καὶ μερισμοῖς, if considered as a 
Hendiadys (ἕν διὰ δυοῖν), may be thus rendered, various miraculous 
powers imparted by divine influence. 

Kara τὴν αὐτοῦ ϑέλησιεν, as it seemed good in his [God's] sight, i.e. 
as he pleased, or as the Holy Spirit pleased ; which last is favoured by 
1 Cor. 12: 6—11, and to this I have conformed the pointing of my 
translation. 

The sum of the whole warning (vs. 1—4) is, ‘Beware that you do 
not slight the gospel, whose thréatenings are more to be dreaded than 
those of the law; inasmuch as the gospel is a revelation of a higher 
nature, and has been confirmed by more striking and more abundant 
miracles wrought. power.’ 


The writer, after having thus stopped for a moment te warn his readers against the consequences 
of defection from Christianity, returns to his subject, viz. the comparison of Christ with the an- 
gels. Having established by appeals to the Old Testament (1: 5—14), the superiority of the 
former over the latter in several points of view, he now proceeds to shew that the new or Christian 
dispensation was not ordered or arranged (like the Mosaic one) by angels, but that the Son of 
Man, the Messiah, was, in his human nature, placed at the head of it. Now as the Jews, one and 
all, conceded that the dispeusation of the Messiah would be of a higher order than that of Moses, 
proof that Jesus was the sole mediator or head of the new dispensation, and that angels were not 
employed as mediators or internwntii in it, would satisfy them that Jesus was superior to the 
angels; since the place which he holds in the new economy, is higher than that which they had 
under the old, because the new economy itself is of a higher nature than the old. At the same 
time, an objection which a Jew, weak in Christian faith and strong in his attachment to the Mo- 
saic institutions, would very naturally feel, is met and tacitly answered by the apostle in what 
follows.. The unbelieving Jews doubtless urged upon those who professed attachment to Chris- 
tianity, the seeming absurdity of renouncing their subjection to a dispensation of which angels were 
the mediators, and of acknowledging a subjection to one of which the professed head and mediator 
appeared in our nature. The history of the objections made by the unbelieving Jews, to the 
claims of Jesus as being the Son of God (John 10: 30—39 et alibi), shews how very repulsive it 
was to their feelings, that one to all appearance like a man, and consisting of flesh and blood in 
the same manner as themselves, should advance a claim to the exalted honours of a superior and 
divine nature. The sect of the Ebionites, which arose even in the apostolic age from professed 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, shews how prone the Jewish Christians were to fee! doubts and 
difficulties about the claims of Jesus to a nature higher than the human, and to which divine hon- 
ours were due. No wonder, then, that the apostle found it necessary to meet, in our epistle, those 
doubts and difficulties with regard to the superior nature of the Christian dispensation, which 
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were urged upon the minds of Jewish converts by the unbelieving Jews who regarded Christ as 8. 
mere man. We shall see, however, that the author disposes of this difficulty, so as to further the 
great purpose of his general argument. 

He concedes the fact entirely, that Jesus had a nature truly and properly human, v. 6—18. But 
instead of granting that this proves the new dispensation to be inferior to that of Moses, he pro- 
ceeds to adduce evidence from the Old Testament Scriptures, to shew that man, or the human na- 
ture in the person of the Messiah, should be made Lord of ‘the universe. Consequently, in this 
nature Jesus the Messiah is superior to the angels. Of course, the possession by Jesus of a nature 
truly and properly human, does not at all prove either his inferiority, or the inferiority of the dis- 
pensation of which he is the head (v. 6—9); which meets an objection strongly urged upon the: 
flebrew Christians by their unbelieving brethren. 

Nay more ; it was becoming that God should exalt Jesus, in consequence of his obedience unto 
death, a death necessary for the salvation of Jew and Gentile, v. 9, 10. To stffer this death, he 
must needs take on hima nature like ours; and, as his object was the salvation of men (and not of 
angelic beings), so he participated in the nature of men, in order that by experience he might 
know their sufferings, temptations, and trials, and thus be prepared, in a pecuJiar manner and in 
their own nature, to be compassionate, faithful, and ready to succour them, v. 11—18. 

The sum of the whole is, that the possession of a human nature by Jesus, is far from being a 
reason why the ancient dispensation (of which angels were the internuntii) is preferable to the 
new one; for (1) This very nature is exalted far above the angels. (2) Without participating in 
this nature, Jesus could not have made expiation for sin by his death. And (3) The possession 
of such a nature did contribute, in a peculiar and endearing manner, to constitute him such a 
Saviour as men could approach with the greatest boldness and confidence, in all their wants and all 
their woes. 


(5) Tae, however, Germ. doch. The reference is tov. 2, and the 
clause contains what is distinguished from assertion there. Οὐ γάρ 
is in its own nature adversative, and the r on here to something 
already mentioned, is indicated by the γάρ. I can think of no word 
that comes nearer to the force of the particle here, than however. 

Tnv οἰκουμένην τὴν μέλλουσαν, equivalent to ὁ αἰὼν ὦ μέλλων, i.e. 
the Christian dispensation, the world as it will be in future, ὁ μέλλων, 
i. 6. the world as under the reign of Christ. The addition of περὲ ἧς 
λαλοῦμεν, shews that such is the sense of the phrase; for it is Chris- 
tianity, to which he had just been urging the Hebrews to pay the 
strictest regard. 

(6) Aveuaorvearo δέ που τίς, one in a certain place, i. 6. passage of 
Scripture, bears this testimony. The writer speaks to those who were 
supposed to be familiar with the Jewish Scriptures, and who needed 
only a reference to them, by quoting some of the words which any pas- 
sage contained. For a Hebrew to acknowledge the authority of his 
own Scriptures, might be expected as a matter of course. The pas- 
saye quoted here is Ps. 8: 4—6, exactly according to the version of the 
Seventy. 

Ti ἐστιν... αὐτοῦ ; what is man that thou shouldest kindly regard 
him? 'The secondary sense of μέμνήσχω is, to remember with affec- 
tion, to regard with kindness. So the Heb. "τ; and so μεμνήσκεσϑε, 
in Heb. 13: 3. 
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"H vies... αὐτόν, or the son of man, that thou shouldest βσϑξεῖ him? 
The phrase υἱὸς ἀνϑοώπου, is here ἐπα αρδϊμα to ἄνθρωπος ; just as in 
Hebrew, DIN 13 is equivalent to DIN. The subject is evidently the 
same as in the preceding clause, and υἱὸς a» ϑρώπου is employed merc- 
ly for the sake of giving variety to the mode of expression. ’ Eavoxén- 
τομαι, to visit, usually means to inspect or look upon favourably, to 
watch over one for his good, to succour him, to assist him; see Matt. 
25:36, Luke 1: 68. James 1:27. In the New Testament, it is used 
only in a sense which designates inspecting with an eye of favour. 
But in the Septuagint, it is also used for visiting in order to punish; 
as is the Hebrew 3p, e. g. Ex. 82: 34. 34:7, et alibi. Our English 
word regard, (taken in a good sense), answers well to ἐπεσχέπτομαι. 
The classical use of the word sometimes, though rarely, accords with 
the sense in which it is here employed. 

(7) “Miarrmoag αὐτὸν... ἀγγέλους, thou hast made him but little } 
inferior to the angels. Παρὰ here means in comparison with; as in 
1:4, παρ᾽ αὐτούς. βραχὺ ce may signify either a Little time, or a lit- 
tle in respect to degree or rank ; in which last case, it would be equiva- 
lent here to our English word somewhat. In the Septuagint it is em- 
ployed in both these senses; as is also the Hebrew word 072, which is 
here rendered by βραχύ te. In Ps. 8:6, ὩΣ seems pretty ως to 
refer to inferiority of rank or station, and not to time. But in our text, 
most recent commentators have maintained that it refers to time; and 
consequently, that the apostle has merely accommodated the passage in 
Ps. viii. to an expression of his own views. But such a mode of inter- 
pretation is, at least, unnecessary here. The object which the writer 
of our epistle has in view, is not to prove how little time Christ appear- 
ed in our nature; but that, although he did possess a nature truly hu- 
man, still in this nature he was exalted above the angels. “Hiarrmoaug 
αὐτὸν βραχύ ve παρ᾽ ἀγγέλους, then, simply designates the condition 
of man, as being in itself but little inferior to that of the angels. Man 
is made in the image of God, Gen. 1 : 26, 27. 9:6. It is plainly the 
dignity of man which the Psalmist intends to describe, when he says, 
DSN O22 4M ΘΠ. To such a view of his design, the context of 
this passage in Ps, vir. leads us. The Psalmist looks abroad and sur- 
veys the heavens in all their splendour and glory, and then, with deep 
sensations of his own comparative insignificance, he exclaims, “ What 
is man that thou shouldest be mindful of him! Or the son of man, that 
thou shouldest regard him! Yet [1 but, yet] thou hast made him little 
inferior (ὩΣ manemn) ue the angels, thou hast crowned him etc.” 
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The nature of the case and the nature of poetic parallelism here re- 
quire such an interpretation of the passage in the original Psalm; and 
the very same interpretation of it is altogether apposite to the purpose 
of the writer, in Heb. 2:7. What is his design? To prove that 
Christ, in his human nature, is exalted above the angels. How does 
he undertake to prove this? First, by shewing that this nature itself 
is made but little inferior to that of the angels, ἡλάττωσας αὐτὸν βοαχύ 
τὸ παρ᾽ ἀγγέλους; and next, that it has been exalted to the empire of 
the world, “‘ Thou has crowned him with glory and honour, and set 
him over the work of thy hands.” 

But suppose, now, that we should render βραχύ τι, for a little while ; 
what object which the writer designs to accomplish, is accomplished by 
such an assertion? It would not contain any proof of the dignity of 
Christ in his human nature, but merely of temporary inferiority, 1. 6 
inferiority during the time of his incarnation. Clearly it is not the 
present object of the writer to prove this. Much more to the purpose 
does he appear to reason, when we understand him as using βραχὺ τὸ 
in the same sense as 0372 is used by the Psalmist. The passage thus 
understood renders the vindication (attempted by many) of the liber- 
ties, which the writer is alleged to have taken with Ps. 8 : 6, quite un- 
necessary. : 

N72 On the subject of render- 
ing mate, ἄγγελοι, see on 1: 6. τ we insist that the uswal meaning 
of the Hebrow word Elohim should be retained, the argument would 
be still stronger to prove the dignity of the Messiah in his human na- 
ture. Thou hast made him but little inferior to Elohim, would repre- 
sent him at least as ἐσάγγελος, if not above the angels. See Gen. 1: 
26, 27, from which the language here and in the sequel appears to be 
borrowed. 

But how could the apostle use παρ᾽ ἀγγέλυυς, as conveying the sense 
of n1>N727 In answer to this, we may say, (1) It conveys no mean- 
ing that i is untrue, even if we insist that D758 in Ps. vii. must be un-~ 
derstood as meaning God. If man is but little below Elohim surely 
he is not much inferior to the angels. (2) As angels are here compar- 
ed by the writer with man, or rather, the angelic with the human na- 
ture in the person of the Saviour, the passage, as it stands in the Sep- 
tuagint and as the apostle has quoted it, is apposite to his purpose; al- 
though it claims, in fact, Jess for the argument, than would be claimed 
by insisting that the word D°ri>x should be interpreted God. As the 
writer was addressing those who used the Septuagint version of the 
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Scriptures, nothing could be more natural than to quote that version as 
it stood, unless it conveyed an idea that was essentially erroneous. 
This is just what we do, every day, with our English version of the 
Scriptures, without suspecting that we are violating any rule of pro- 
priety. 

Like to the Seventy, the Chaldee has rendered D°4>N7] by N*DNE2, 
i.e. nag ἀγγέλους. With this rendering Aben Ezra agrees; as do 
Mendelsohn, Michaelis, Dathe, and others; and Gesenius, in his re- 
cent Thesaurus, acknowledges that the word is susceptible of such a 
meaning. Still the apostle, by using the version of the Seventy (παρ᾽ 
ἀγγέλους), has, as I have already said, assumed less in the argument 
than the original would have given him, supposing D°7>N to mean God. 
At the same time he has taken a version, which in its present shape 
is exactly apposite to his purpose, i. e. to shew that if a comparison of 
Christ with the angels be made, it will be seen, that even during his 
humiliation he was but little inferior to them; while in a state of exal- 
tation in the human nature, he is far above them. 

Aoén καὶ τιμὴ ἐστεφάνωσας αὐτόν, thou hast crowned him with 
glory and honour, or with exalted honour. Aokn καὶ τιμὴ are nearly 
equivalent or synonymous; and two synonymous nouns, thus construct- 
ed, are expressive of intensity, agreeably to the well known usage of 
the Hebrew language from which this idiom is borrowed. In the orig- 
inal, AIA VI 73251, which is very literally rendered in the 
Greek. 

But what is the exalted honour conferred upon the human nature of 
Jesus? Kai κατέστησας αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῶν γειρῶν σου, thou hast 
set him over the works of thy hands, i. e.thou hast given him dominion over 
the creation. "Hoya τῶν χειρὼν cov means simply, the works which 
thou hast made, i. e. thy works. ‘The form of expression is borrowed 
from the mode of human operations, in which hands are the most con- 
spicuous instrument. Ααϑίστημι, sisto, colloco, statuo. It should be 
noted, however, that this clause is omitted in some Codices of son au- 
thority; such as B. D. and several others. 

(8) Πάντα... ποδῶν αὐτοῦ, thou hast subjected all things to him, 
i. e. given him universal dominion. The phrase to put under one’s feet, 
denotes, to put in a state of complete or entire subjection. See Excur- 
sus IX. 

The writer proceeds to comment on the quotation just made. “Ey 
γὰρ τῷ ὑποτάξαι αὐτῷ TH πάντα, οὐδὲν ἀφῆκεν αὐτῷ ἀνυπόταξτον, 
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i. e. the expression is one of universality, it makes no exception but on- 
ly of God himself; comp. 1 Cor. 1 : 27. 

Nov δὲ οὔπω ὁρῶμεν αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα ὑποτεταγμένα, for the present, 
indeed, we do not see all things yet subjected to him. ᾿ Ὑποτεταγμένα, 
subject to his ordering, arrangement, or disposal. In other words, ‘ This 
prophecy of the Psalmist is not, as yet, wholly fulfilled; but so much of 
it has been accomplished, that we may regard it as a pledge, that a ful- 
filment of the rest will certainly follow.’ So the sequel. 

(9) Tov δὲ βοαχύ re... yevonror Ooveror, but we see Jesus, who 
was a little inferior to the angels, on account of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honour, after that by the grace of God he had 
tasted of death for all, i.e. for Jew and Gentile. So, on the whole, I 
must explain this much controverted and somewhat difficult passage. 
Two objections against the superiority of Christ over angels, were very 
naturally urged by the unbelieving Jews upon the believing ones. (1) 
Christ was aman. (2) He suffered an ignominious death. To these 
the apostle replies in the quotation which precedes v. 9, and on which 
he is now commenting. In doing this he suggests the consideration, 
that the death of Jesus, so far from proving his condition to be inferior — 
to that of the angels, was immediately connected with his exaltation to 
glory, and with the salvation of the world. 

That the passage is replete with difficulty (principally on account of 
the arrangement), is plain from the constructions put upon it, which 
have been varied in every possible way, by different commentators. 
E. g. (1) Beza: We see crowned with glory and honour Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, that 
by the grace of God he might taste of death for every man. (2) Valc- 
kenaer: We see Jesus a little while made lower than the angels, through 
the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour, that by the grace 
etc. (3) Pierce, Michaelis, Dindorf, Wakefield, and others: Jesus, 
who was made lower than the angels in order that he might suffer death, 
that by the grace of God he might taste of death for every man, we see 
crowned with honour and glory. (4) Carpzoff, Boehme, and Cramer, 
include in a parenthesis dca τὸ πάϑημα.... ἐστεφανωμένον, and join 
ὅπως χάριτι x. τ. 4. to the first part of the verse. (5) Haenlein, Mo- 
rus, Kuinoel: We see Jesus etc, on account of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honour, that it might be made apparent that 
his death, through divine benevolence, was destined for the salvation of 
all. 

If I were to choose either of these, I should prefer the exegesis of 
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Carpzoff, Cramer, etc., as on the whole the most natural and easy. 
But all of them seem to me to be more or less forced explanations. 
Plainly it is not the apostle’s principal object, to shew that Jesus had a 
nature in which he might suffer death; but to shew that his death, so 
far from degrading him, was a ground of his supreme exaltation and of 
the salvation of the human race; and so, the fact that he was human, 
and that he died, would afford no just ground for ranking him, in his 
present condition, beneath the angels. His humble condition and suf- 
ferings are most intimately connected with his supreme elevation. And 
he who keeps this in mind, will need no other aid in deciding upon 
Nos. l—3 above. No. 4 is certainly a possible explanation, perhaps 
_ not an improbable one ; but there is also the like objection to this which 
has just been made, viz. that it does not appear to be the object of the 
writer to assert that Jesus took on him the human nature in order that 
he might suffer. Yet it may also with justice be said in favour of this 
exegesis, that the idea of taking on him a nature lower than that of the 
angels, in order that by divine mercy he might die for a perishing 
world, was worthy of the supreme dignity and excellence of Jesus, and 
could in no “ἢ construed as rendering him inferior to the angels. 

The idea which Kuinoel and others educe from ὅπως χάριτι x. τ. λ., 
does not appear to lie in the text; for how was it, that Jesus was crown- 
ed with glory and honour, in order that he might suffer death for all? 
He had already suffered death, before he was so crowned. If the wri- 
ter had said: In order that he might save, deliver, or redeem all, then 
we might adopt this exegesis; for redemption would be subsequent to 
the glorification of the Saviour. But how Jesus was exalted in order 
that he might taste death for all, I think these interpreters (with whom 
Bloomfield agrees) have not sufficiently explained. 

I. must on the whole, adopt a different (method of explanation, and 
one which renders no metathesis of the text necessary, and (as I trust) 
does no violence to the usus loguendi. ‘The first part of the verse has 
already been explained. The second clause I construe thus: δόξῃ καὶ τι- 
un... Pavarov, crowned with the highest honour on account of his su 
Sering death. See the same sentiment in Phil. 2: 8—11. Heb. 12: 2. 
Comp. John 17: 4,5. Heb..5: 7—9. Eph. 1 : 20—23. Rev. 3:21. That 
I have rightly construed this phrase, moreover, appears from the latter part 
of v. 10, διὸ παϑημάτων τελειῶσαι, to advance to glory through suffer- 
ings. The Ace. with διὰ in v. 9, shews that the interpretation I have 
given is grammatical. That it is analogical with other parts.of Scrip- 
ture,the texts referred to will sufficiently evince. 
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“Ὅπως is rendered by almost all the critics and lexicographers, ut, 
eum in finem ut, that, so that, in order that, etc.; just as if the word 
had, or could have no other meaning. That ὅπως generally means 
that, so that, in order that, etc., particularly that it has this mean- 
ing in most instances where it occurs in the New Testament, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. But ὅπως also means, as an adverb, 
cum, quando, postquam, when, after, after that. So it means in 
Acts 3:19, although Wahl has overlooked the passage. So also 
in Aristoph. Nub. 60. Soph. Oedip. Col. 1638. Homer. Il. XII. 
208. Odys. IIT. 373. XXII. 22. Eurip. Phoenis. 1155. 1464. He- 
rod. I. 17. VII. 119; see Passow’s Lex. ὅπως, A. 2.6. This sense 
also Hoogeveen, Zeunius, Ernesti, Schleusner, Schneider, and Donne- 
gan, assign to it. Ὅπως is construed more usually with the future 
Ind., or with the Subj. Ist or 2d Aorist, in case these tenses are found 
in any verb. In the instance before us it is followed by γεύσηται, in 
the Subj. first Aorist of the middle voice. It may then be rendered by 
the past time, (as I have translated it); just as in the cases where the 
formula ὅπως πληρωϑῇ occurs, it is often rendered, or should be ren- 
dered, so that there was an accomplishment. See Wahl on ὅπως, 2. 6. 
The only difference in the latter case is, that the voice is passive; 
which however does not affect the question about the mode of render- 
ing the tense. It will be noted, that the particle ὅπως demands the 
Subj. mood after it, when employed in the sense of postquam; see 
Passow, ubi supra. But this does not require a future sense of the 
verb itself, I mean future in respect to the time when the author wrote ; 
but it demands merely a conditional sense in regard to the event con- 
nected with it. E. g. in this case, the tasting of death was the condi- 
tion, on which the glory and honour were to be conferred. 

The only objection which I can see to the exegesis now proposed 
is, that there may seem to be a repetition of the same sentiment by the 
apostle in immediate succession ; for first he says, διὰ πάϑημα τοῦ 
ϑανάτου x. τ. λ, and then ὅπως... γεύσηται Oavarov. To this I 
answer, that the other modes of construing the verse do not in general 
avoid the same appearance ; and some of them expressly recognize the 
latter of the two expressions above as epexegetical of the former. Then, 
moreover, in the mode of explanation which I have adopted, there is 
merely an apparent, not a real repetition. The one expression states 
that the death of Jesus was one of the grounds of his advancement to 
glory: the other, that he tasted of death in order that the whole human 
race might be brought into a state of salvation. Here then are two 
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distinct reasons why the death of Jesus was not derogatory to him, and 
therefore could not be appealed to as shewing that he was not exalted 
above the angels. ‘The explanation which I give of the words, repre- 
presents the sentiment to be the following, viz. “When Jesus, by the 
benevolent purpose of God towards men, had tasted of death for them, 
he was crowned with glory and honour on account of his high and holy 
act of obedience.’ By the suggestion of such views respecting the 
death of Christ, it is plain that the writer removes the objections which 
he is tacitly labouring to remove; and therefore it seems consonant 
with the nature of the case to represent him as thus speaking. 

If, however, the reader is not satisfied with this explanation of ὅπως 
x. τ. A, I should commend to him that of Cramer, etc., as given under 
No. 4 above, which puts in a parenthesis the words διὰ τὸ παϑημα... 
ἐστεφανωμένον, and joins ὅπως x. t.4, to the first part of the verse. 
I cannot help thinking, that the exegesis of Kuinoel and others is 
strained and unnatural. The sentiment, indeed, is correct; but how 
to obtain it from the words in question—I donot know. The interpreta- 
tion of Cramer, however, viz. that Jesus took on him our nature in or- 
der that he might suffer death for all, is not itself an improbable one, 
and it may be received ; although, as I have said, I do not think it is 
the apostle’s main design here to assert this. 

Xagite ϑεοῦ means, by the goodness, kindness, mercy of God. Ὑπὲρ 
παντὸς means, all men without distinction, i. e. both Jew and Gentile. 
The same view is often given of the death of Christ; see John 3: 14 
—17. 4: 42. 12: 32.1 John 2:2. 4:14. 1 Tim. 2:3, 4. Tit. 2:11. 
2 Pet. 3: 7. Comp. Rom. 3: 29, 30. 10: 11—13. In all these and the 
like cases, the words all and ail men, evidently mean Jew and Gentile. 
They are opposed to the Jewish idea, that the Messiah was connected 
appropriately and exclusively with the Jews, and that the blessings of 
his kingdom were appropriately if not exclusively theirs. The sacred 
writers mean to declare, by such expressions, that Christ died, really 
and truly, as well and as much for the Gentiles as for the Jews; that 
there is no difference at all in regard to the privileges of any one who 
may belong to his kingdom; and that all men, without exception, have 
equal and free access to it. But the considerate interpreter, who un- 
derstands the nature of this idiom, will never think of seeking, in ex- 
pressions of this kind, proof of the final salvation of every individual of 
the human race. Nor do they, when strictly scanned by the usus lo- 
quendi of the New Testament, decide directly against the views of those 
who advocate what is called a particular redemption. In all these 
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phrases, the subject evidently respects the offer of salvation, the oppor- 
tunity to acquire it through a Redeemer; not the actual application of 
promises, the fulfilment of which is connected only with repentance and 
faith. But whether such an offer can be made with sincerity to those 
who are reprobates, (and who, the Saviour knows, are and will be 
such), consistently with the grounds which the advocates for particular 
redemption maintain, is a question for the theologian rather than the 
commentator to discuss. 

Tevontat θανάτου, taste of death, i. e. experience death, suffer it. 
So the Hebrew writers use the word ὉΣῺ for experience; and classic 
Greek authors, the word γεύομαι in the same sense. E. g. Ps. 34:9, 
Sibyll. Orac. I. p. 164, “δὰμ γευσάμενος ϑανάτου. Eunapius de 
Porphyrio: ‘‘ Porphyry praised the spell of purity, καὶ διὰ πείρας γευ- 
σάμενος, and first tried [tasted] it himself.” Philo (de vita Mosis p. 
632), 2) διάνοια τῶν γευσαμένων ὁσιότητος, the mind of those who 
have experienced [tasted] holiness. 

(10) "Enoene γὰρ αὐτῷ Ov ὃν τὰ πάντα καὶ dv οὗ τὰ πάντα, for it 
became him, for whom all things [were made], and by whom all things 
[were made]; i.e. it became the supreme Lord and Creator of all 
things. The writer leaves his readers to feel and acknowledge the 
truth of this assertion, without stopping to offer proof of its correctness. 
The force of the appeal seems to lie in the tacit acknowledgment of all, 
that reward is properly consequent upon trial and approbation, and is 
not to be bestowed without them. Now as Christ possessed a nature 
truly human; and as all men are, by the universal arrangement of a 
wise and overruling providence, subjected to trial; so it was proper or 
becoming in God, that Jesus should be subjected to trial in our nature, 
before he was advanced to glory in it. 

Πολλοὺς υἱοὺς ἀγαγόντα κ. τ. λ. This part of the verse contains an 
involved construction of the words, in respect to their order. The ar- 
rangement of the sense is generally taken to be as follows; “Angens 
yao αὐτῷ... διὰ παϑημάτων τελειῶσαι τὸν ἀρχηγὸν τῆς σωτηρίας 
αὐτῶν, ἀγαγόντα πολλοὺς υἱοὺς εἰς δόξαν. But Kuinoel and some 
others connect ἀγαγόντα with the preceding αὐτῷ, and apply it there- 
fore to God the Father. The regular laws of grammatical construction 
would require ἀγαγόντε (Dat. case so as to agree with αὐτῷ) ; but still 
this is not an indispensable rule. The anacolutha of the participle in 
particular are well known (see Winer’s Gramm. § 64. 2, edit. 3), i.e. the 
participle not unfrequently differs in case from the noun or pronoun to 
which it belongs; e.g. Eph. 4: 2, wuas.... ἀνεχόμενοι. Col. 3: 16, 
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vuiy.... διδάσκοντες. 2 Cor. 9: 10, 11, ὑμῶν... πλουτιζόμενοι. 
‘Acts 15: 22, τοῖς ἀποστόλοις... γράψαντες. Comp. also Rom. 2: 
8, 8: 3. 2 Cor. 12:17. Eph. 3:17. Such anacolutha are by no means 
uncommon in the best Greek authors; e.g. Thucyd. 3: 36, ἔδοξεν 
αὐτοῖς ἐπικαλοῦντες" 4: 42, τοῖς Sugaxovolore.... ὁρῶντες" 1: 93, 
τοῖς “ϑηναίοις .... καταβάντες" 6: 94, τοῖς ἐν ἡλικίᾳ... εὐέλπι- 
δὲς" Hom. Iliad. II. 359, Kooviova... ἀστράπτων. See Kuinoel on 
Acts 15: 22, and Winer ut supra. We may then (so Kuinoel asserts) 
refer ἀγαγόντα to the preceding αὐτῷ, without departing from the uses 
doquendi ; and on the whole, with him I should prefer this construction, 
if the Part. ἀγαγόντα were in the Nom. case; for such is the fact with 
all the anacolutha produced above, and it seems to be essential to the 
irregular construction itself, that the participle should be in the Nom. 
case. But Kuinoel has overlooked this nicety, and consequently has 
adopted what seems to be an erroneous construction, 

Tt became him τελειῶσαι τὸν ἀρχηγόν. The word τέλειος means 
full grown, of mature age, either literally, or figuratively. In the latter 
sense it is employed in 1 Cor. 2: 6, however, we speak the doctrines of 
wisdom ἐν τοῖς τελείοις. So Heb. 5: 14, comprehending as it were 
both the above senses, where it is opposed to νήπιος. See also 1 Cor. 
14: 20. Eph. 4: 3, et alibi. 7ξλειος also means, mature in a moral 
sense, 1.e. integer, gust, free from vices, perfect. It is also very na- 
turally used in a secondary sense, to denote a consummation or maturity 
of our nature and happiness in a better world, e.g. 1 Cor. 13: 10. 
Hence the verb rédecow, formed from the adjective τέλειος, is often 
used to designate exaltation to a state of reward or happiness in a fu- 
ture world. Among the Greeks, this verb was employed to designate 
the condition of those, who, having run in the stadium and proved to be 
victorious in the contest, were proclaimed as successful ἀγωνεσταί, and 
had the honours and rewards of victory bestowed upon them. So τέλος 
is used by the Greeks for reward, i.e. consummation; see Schleusner 
on tédevow. Such persons were rerehecwmévor. In a sense like this 
is τελειόω usually employed, with reference to Jesus, throughout the 
epistle to the Hebrews; e.g.5:9, τελεεωθείς, being advanced to a 
state of glory; 7:28, τετελειωμένον, id. The same sense the word 
has in the verse under examination. In v. 9 the writer had said, that 
on account of the suffering of death Jesus was δόξῃ καὶ τεμῇ ἐστεφανω- 
μένον. Here he says, dew παϑημάτων τελειῶσαυ, through sufferings to 
exalt to glory, or to bestow the highest honours. As the writer evidently 
says this in commenting on the preceding expression, it is plain that 
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διὰ παϑημάτων τελειῶσαι is merely an equivalent for διὰ τὸ πάϑημα 
τοῦ ϑανάτου δόξῃ καὶ τιμὴ ἐστεφανωμένον. So Theophylact: “τέ- 
λείωσις here means δόξαν ἣν ἐδοξαάσϑη." 

Tov ἀρχηγὸν σωτηρίας αὐτῶν, auctor salutis, the author of salva- 
tion; so it is usually interpreted. So Chrysostom: αἴτιος, 0 τὴν owrn- 
olay texwv. ‘The phrase ἀρχηγὸν σωτηρίας αὐτῶν may mean here 
the same as ἀρχηγὸν καὶ σωτῆρα in Acts 5: 81, i.e. their Prince and 
Saviour. But in Acts 3:15, ἀρχηγὸν τῆς ζωῆς is applied to Jesus ; 
and in Heb, 12: 2 we have ἀρχηγὸν τῆς πίστεως ; which would rather 
favour the first interpretation. ‘The sense, however, seems to be sub- 
stantially expressed if we render thus, viz. on account of sufferings to 
exalt to a state of glory their Prince and Saviour. Thus understood, 
the passage contains admirable matter of exhortation to the Hebrew 
Christians, to persevere in their adherence to Christianity amid all their 
trials and sufferings; for Jesus their Prince and Saviour himself suf- 
fered, and was exalted to glory by his sufferings. If Jesus himself, 
then, exalted as he was, endured suffering, how could they expect to be 
exempt from it? Yet if they persevered in their adherence to him, 
like him they would be tetedecomevos. 

(11) “O,ze yao ἁγιάζων... πάντες. I find in the γάρ here an 
- intimation of a second illustration or confirmation of the sentiment in v. 
5; for here is proof subjoined, that Christ had a human, not an angelic 
nature. Then after this, as in the case above, the writer turns this 
very humanity of Christ to the advantage of his subject and of his gen- 
eral design, instead of leaving the matter in the hands of an objector ; 
see in vs. 14,15. The word ἀγεάξω seems not to have been well un- 
derstood here by most commentators, and a particular investigation is 
required in order to explain the sense in which it is used in our epistle. 
“ Ayvatw corresponds to the Hebrew wyP, WPM, which often means, 
to consecrate to God as an offering ; e.g. Lev. 22: 2, %> nwap, Sept. 
ἀγιάξουσί wor; 22:38, Ww 7P2, Sept. ἀγιάξζωσε; Ex. 13: 2, > ZIP, 
Sept. ayiaooy μοι, et alibi. The verb tizp also means, by a natural 
association of ideas, to expiate, to make atonement for; e.g. Job 1: 5, 
buT2?, he made atonement for them, where however the Sept. has éxa- 
ϑάριξεν αὐτοὺς; so Ex. 19: 10, 14 and Josh. 7: 13, according to Ge- 
senius, where the Sept. has ἅγνεσον, ἡγίασε, and ἁγίασον; comp. also 
Ezek. 44:19. The verb ἀγεάξω also corresponds in the Septuagint to 
the Hebrew 422, which is the appropriate word to designate the making 
of an atonement, to expiate; e.g. Ex. 29: 33, they shail eat those things 
D2 ED WAN, with which expiation was made, Sept. ἐν οἷς ἡγιάσϑησαν 
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ἐν αὐτοῖς; Ex. 29: 36, and thou shalt purify the altar "32 57223, 
when thou makest an expiatory sacrifice upon it, Sept. ἐν τῷ ἁγιάζειν 
os ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ. From the usus loquendi of the Hebrew and the Sept., 
then, it is plain that ἀγεάξω may mean to make expiation, to atone. 

Our epistle presents some plain instances of the use of ¢yca¢w in this 
sense. E.g. 10: 10, according to which will ἡγιασμένον ἐσμεν, we are 
atoned for, i. e. expiation is made for us. How? ‘The writer immedi- 
ately subjoins, διὰ τῆς προσφορᾶς τοῦ σώματος Jyoov Χριστοῦ ἐφά- 
ma&* which necessarily refers ἡγιασμένον to the propitiatory offering 
of Christ; and consequently it has the sense which I have given to it. 
Comp. also 10: 14, 29. So 13: 11, 12, “For the bodies of those ani- 
mals, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary by the high priest as 
a sin offering, were burned without the camp; wherefore Jesus, ἵνα 
ἁγιάσῃ the people with his own blood, suffered without the gate ;” 
where ἀγεάσῃ plainly means to make expiation for, to atone for. Both 
of these passages compare well with that under consideration; and all 
three predicate ayzaouos of the sufferings and death of Christ; for in 
our context, in the very next preceding clause, the writer has spoken of 
Christ as τετελεέφωμένον διὰ παϑημάτων ; and he had just declared, 
that “‘ Jesus by the grace of God had tasted of death for all men.” Comp. 
alsov. 17. We may then render ὅ,τε ἁγιάζων καὶ οἱ ἀγεαζόμενοι, both 
he who makes expiation for sin, and they for whom expiation is made, 
ἘΠῚ NBD AWN. The usus loquendi of the epistle seems not merely to 
justify, but to demand, this interpretation. So also Ernesti, Kuinoel, 
Bloomfield, and others. 

"LE ἑνὸς navres, i. 6. all have God for their common father. So most 
commentators; and perhaps rightly, for the phrase many sons (in v. 10) 
has reference to God as their Father, and the present verse seems to al- 
lude to this fact. Some say, ‘have Adam for their father ;’ others, ‘ Abra- 
ham.’ But ἐξ ἑνὸς may mean that Christ, and those for whom he 
atoned by his sufferings, were ἐξ ἑνὸς γενοῦς, i. e. possessed in com- 
mon of the same nature, see v.14. The reasoning of the writer, un- 
derstood in this way, or as was first stated, is altogether apposite. It 
seems to be this; ‘That Christ had a nature truly human, is no ob- 
jection to regarding him as a Saviour exalted above the angels, and al- 
together adapted to the wants and woes of the human race. In the hu- 
man nature he suffered, and was advanced to glory; in it he made 
atonement for men; in it he sustains a most endearing relation to those 
for whom he made expiation, for he sympathizes with them vs. 17, 18, 
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and they are united to him as brethren having one common nature, or 
being of one common father, ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες x. τ. A, vs. L1—138. 

Ai ἣν αἰτίαν... καλεῖν, on account of which, i. 6. because he 
possesses the same nature in common with them, he disdains not to call 
them his brethren. Οὐχ ἐπαισχύνεται, Chrysostom says, is used with 
regard to a person of higher rank, who condescends to associate with 
those of a lower standing. But if Christ were merely a man, and noth- 
ing more, where (we may ask with Abresch) would be either the great 
condescension or particular kindness manifested in calling men his 
brethren? If however he possessed a higher nature, if ἐχένωσε ἑαυτὸν, 
μορφὴν δούλου λαβών, Phil. 2; 7; if ἐταπείνωσε ἑαυτόν, Phil. 2:8; 
then was it an act of peculiar kindness and condescension in him, to 
call men his brethren. It is this high privilege to which men have at- 
tained, that the apostle is endeavouring to establish and illustrate ; and 
all this affords additional reason not to think diminutively of Jesus, as 
possessing a human nature. 

Having introduced the proposition, that ‘Christ, possessing a nature 
truly human, regards men as his brethren,’ the writer appeals, as is 
usual with him, to the Old Testament, in confirmation of this senti- 
ment, and to shew the Hebrews that it is no new doctrine respecting 
the Messiah which he inculcates. 

(12) «“έγων, saying, i.e. since he (Christ) says; ἀπαγγελῶ x. τ. A. 
The passage is quoted from Ps. 22: 23 [21 : 22], where, for the He- 
brew “780N, the Seventy have διηγήσομαι; instead of which our 
text employs its equivalent or synonyme, ἀπαγγελῶ. Such departures 
from the Septuagint are very common inthe New Testament quotations. 

That the 22d Psalm relates to the Messiah, the Jews themselves con- 
fess, (see Dindorf in loc.) ; and the history of his death seems, indeed, 
to be a kind of practical commentary upon it. I can find nothing in 
the Psalm which forbids the application of it to the Messiah; although 
I can find enough to satisfy me that it is quite inapplicable to David. 
The general conversion of the nations to God (vs. 28—32) accords well 
with the gospel dispensation, but not with the Jewish, which from its 
very nature could not be a universal religion ; for how could all nations, 
from the extremities of the earth, ever go up three times in a year to 
Jerusalem, in order to worship and to offer sacrifice there? And can it 
be rationally supposed, that David uttered such words as those to which 
I have just adverted, in reference merely to Judaism? The whole ob- 
ject of the present quotation is merely to shew, that Christ is exhibited 
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in the Jewish Scriptures as having recognized men in the quality of 
brethren, ἀδελφούς. 

"Ev μέσῳ éxxdnotas ὑμνήσω σε, among the assembly I will praise 
thee, q. d. in or among the assembly of my brethren, i. e. of men, will I 
celebrate thy praise. In the Hebrew, the words “πὰς and bap Jina 
correspond to each other, and are equivalent to each other. The first 
part of the apostle’s quotation, is most directly to the point which he is 
labouring to illustrate and confirm; the second part (as in many like 
cases) appears to be cited principally because of the intimate connec- 
tion which exists between it and the preceding parallelism, and because 
the memory of those whom he addressed would be assisted by a quota- 
tion at large of the whole verse. Still, in the second part the implica- 
tion is, that he who ‘sings praise in the midst of the assembly,’ must be 
like them and one of their number. 

(13) Kal πάλιν, and again [he says], éyo ἔσομαι πεποιϑὼς én’ 
αὐτῷ, I confide in him, or I will confide in him. But whence is this 
quoted? In Ps. 18: 3, the Hebrew has 42 moms , which the Seventy 
render ἐλπιῶ αὐτῷ; in Sam. 22:3, the same Hebrew words occur, 
which they render according to the phraseology of our text, πεποεϑος 
ἔσομαι ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ. Some critics have defended the opinion, that the 
quotation of the apostle is from one of these passages. But as it is 
plain, not only that the Messiah is not described or alluded to in these 
passages, but also that the Jews have never been accustomed to inter- 
pret them as referring to him; so there is surely no need of defend- 
’ ing this position, if another passage as apposite as these can be found, 
which is less exceptionable in regard to its application. Critics are 
pretty generally agreed, therefore, that Is. 8:17 is quoted, the He- 
brew of which is 4} ΡΥ, the Septuagint version of which is the 
same as our quotation. This, considered in connection with the quota- 
tion immediately following, (which is taken from Is. 8: 18), renders it 
altogether probable that the writer had this place of Scripture in his 
mind, rather than either of the others, when he made the quotations in 
question. The Hebrew i> "747 may be rendered, J will wait for 
him, or 1 will trust him. The sateen is adopted by the Sepia gins, and 
by the apostle. The argument in this case appears to be this. ‘It is 
men, who exercise trust or confidence in God. This is predicated of 
them as dependent, and possessing a feeble nature. The same thing is 
predicated of the Messiah ; and consequently he possesses a nature like 
theirs, and therefore they are his brethren; ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες. 

Kat παλεν" ἰδοὺ x. τ. 4, has been adduced as an argument, that the 
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passage quoted here must be from a different part of Scripture, and not 
from the same paragraph with that of the quotation immediately preced- 
ing. But this does not follow; for in this same epistle, 10: 30, a quota- 
tion is made from Deut. 32: 25, and another from 32: 36, with καὶ 
πάλιν between them as here. In such a case χαὲ πάλιν is to be render- 
ed and further, or and moreover. In regard to the design of the writer 
here, in making the citation, one may say that there are two intima- 
tions in it of like condition and nature, on the part of the speaker and 
those to whom he alludes. (1) He and they are in like condition; for 
both are ‘‘ signs and wonders” to the people of Israel. (2) The chil- 
dren given to him by God,” shew that the like relation of dependence 
may be predicated of both ; and consequently, that the children in this 
case are of the like nature with the father. The main point is, that 
both depend on God; and so both being his children, they stand in 
such a relation that he [the Saviour] can call them brethren. See Ex- 
cursus X. for further illustration. 

(14) Kexowvwvnue σαρκὸς καὶ αἵματος, participated in flesh and 
blood, i. e. possessed a nature human, a body made up of flesh and 
blood. See 1 Cor. 15: 50. Eph. 6: 12; and comp. Matt. 16: 17. Gal. 
1:16. Sirach. 14:18. The children (παιδία) here mentioned, are 
the same that are described in the preceding verse, viz. the disciples, 
the spiritual children of the Messiah. 

Καὶ αὐτὸς παραπλησίως μετέσχε tov αὐτῶν. . Here μετέσχε is a 
synonyme of κεχοινώνηκε, participated in. Παραπλησίως is equiva- 
lent to ὁμοίως, in the same manner, as well as. The Docetae exchang- 
ed παραπλησίως here for ὁμοίως, and then construed ὁμοίως as indi- 
cating only an appearance similar to flesh and blood ;. in opposition to 
whom the Christian fathers maintained, that παραπλησίως signified ov 
δοκητῶς ἀλλ᾽ ἀληϑινὼῶς, οὐ φανταστικῶς αλλ ὄντως. 

Tov αὐτῶν, i. 6. σαρχὸς καὶ αἵματος. The meaning is, that Christ 
had a natural body, truly corporeal and mortal. With this he was en- 
dowed, in order that he might suffer death in it, and by that death van- 
quish the spiritual enemy of mankind, the great adversary of souls. 

“Iva διὰ Oavarov... τὸν διάβολον, that by his death he might sub- 
due him who has a deadly power, that is, the devil. Katagyéw is scarce- 
ly used by the Greek writers, and when it is employed, it has the sense 
of delaying, rendering inactive, hindering, i. q. ἐμποδίζειν, which is 
used to explain it by the Scholiast on Eurip. Phoeniss. 760. In this 
sense it is often used in the Apocrypha. In the New Testament, the 
use of the word is not unfrequent; but with some latitude of significa- 
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tion, as may be seen by the lexicons. Here it means to render ineff- 
cacious or to subdue, viz. Satan the spiritual enemy of man, who has a 
deadly power ; comp. 1 Cor. 15: 24—26. 2 Tim. 1:10. I understand 
τὸν τὸ κράτος τοῦ ϑανάτου ἔχοντα in this plain and simple manner, 
which renders all the speculations about the power of the devil to 
inflict the sentence of natural death upon men, unnecessary; and 
equally so, all the efforts to show what the Rabbins have taught about 
Sammael the angel of death, nyan 5852. That a deadly power, i. e. 
a power of leading men to sin and consequently bringing them under 
sentence of spiritual death, is ascribed to Satan in the New Testament 
is sufficiently plain: see John 16: 11. 12:31. 14:30. Eph. 2:2. 6: 
12, Col. 2:15. 2 Cor. 4: 4. et alibi. In 1 John 3:8, is a passage 
altogether of the same tenor as ours. 70 render null the deadly power 
of Satan, is to prevent the effects of it when it leads men to incur the 
sentence of spiritual death, i. e. to redeem them from the effects of such 
a sentence, or to redeem them from the curse of the law, Gal. 3: 13; 
comp. Rom. 5:9 seq. 1 Thess. 1: 10. Even the temporal consequen- 
' ces of death are removed by Christ, 1 Cor. 15: 21, 26, 45, 52 seq. 
Thus interpreted, we have a plain sense of the passage, and one analo- 
gous to that in many other parts of the Scriptures. 

(15) Kai ἀπαλλάξῃ τουτοὺς..... δουλείας, and free those [from con- 
demnation], who during their whole lives, through fear of condemnation, 
had been exposed to a state of bondage. "«“παλλάξῃ means primarily to 
remove, to depel, to depart. But here (as sometimes in classic authors) it 
means to free, to liberate. So Theophylact, ἐλευϑηρῶσαι. It may be 
questionable whether it is connected with ϑανάτου understood, or with 
δουλείας. Hither way of construing it would make good sense, and be 
apposite to the design of the writer. I have preferred to connect it 
with ϑάνατος, because of the sentiment in the preceding verse, which 
respects the ϑάνατον inflicted by Satan, i. 6. the condemning sentence 
of the law incurred in consequence of sin, committed through the wiles 
or temptation of Satan. 

Φόβῳ ϑανάτου, I understand as referring to the fear of that con- 
demnation or punishment to which sin exposes men, not to the fear of 
natural death ; for this last is an evil from which no precaution can de- 
liver us, and which Christians as well as others must suffer, notwith- 
standing the death of Christ. But the death of Christ has freed them 
from suffering that condemnation or punishment, which they feared 
might be inflicted in a future life. This seems to be the obvious mean- 
ing of the writer; although it has been generally overlooked. 
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“Διὰ παντὸς τοῦ ζῆν, i. 4. διὰ πάσης τῆς ζωῆς, the Inf. mode being 
here used (often so in the Greek classics) as a mere noun. But it is 
not the usage of the older Greek writers, to put the Inf. nominascens 
after an adjective, as here. We may, therefore, understand χρόνου as, 
implied after παντός. The later Greek, however, affords examples like 
ours; 6. g. τὸ ἀδιάκριτον ζῆν, τὸ ἀληϑινὸν ζῆν, ἐκ τοῦ προχειμένου 
ζῆν, Ignat. Ep. ad. Trall. 

"Evoyou ἦσαν δουλείας, had been subjected [obnoxious, exposed] to 
servitude, i. e. subject to a depressed and miserable condition, like that 
of slaves under a tyrannical master. δνοχος comes from ἐνέχομαι, 
adstringor, and so means adstrictus, alligatus. It usually governs the 
Dative, as Matt. 5: 21, 22 bis; and thus in classic writers. But it al- 
so governs the Genitive, as here; e. g. Matt. 26: 66. Mark 3: 29. 14: 
64, 1Cor. 11:27. James 2:10. ovielag means the servile and 
depressed condition of those who are exercised with the fear of death, 
i. e. of future misery ; or perhaps ἔνοχοι δουλείας means’ exposed to the 
bondage of Satan, whose power had just been mentioned. It is the 
death of Christ which delivers them from either or both. Comp. John 
8 : 32—35, where, however, the δουλεία referred to is the servitude of 
sin. The deliverance spoken of is accomplished in part here, Rom. 
8: 14—17, but fully and finally in another world, where the pious are 
admitted to a state of confirmed happiness. Ava παντὸς... δουλείας 
seems to imply, that the whole time of life had been more or less exposed to 
bondage ; which is the case with Christians. From such bondage Christ 
delivers, and will deliver them, i.e. he will save them from future 
misery, and from the power of the devil; and this is the simple senti- 
ment of the text. 

(16) Ov γὰρ δήπου ἀγγέλων ἐπιλαμβάνεται, moreover he doth not ex- 
tend aid, or afford succour, at all to the angels ; another reason why he 
took on him a nature that was human. He came to the aid of man; 
he became like him, so as the more intimately to sympathize with him 
and to help him. Jag, moreover or for. It stands as asign of in- 
troducing an additional illustration or argument, which is connected 
(like v. 11 seq.) with v. 5, and is designed to exhibit another reason why 
Jesus took upon him a nature that was human, and also to be turned 
to the same account as before. Annov, profecto, omnimodo, certe, 
strengthens the affirmation, i. 6. gives intensity to it. ᾿Αἰπελαμβάνεται, 
lit. to grasp, or to take hold of with the hand. Hence figuratively, (1) 
To assert one’s right to a thing; to lay hold of it as one’s own; and 
(2) To aid, help, succour, to take hold of when falling or in danger. 
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In the Septuagint it answers to the Hebrew Pin, HN, wan. The 
Christian fathers have applied it to the assumption of an angelic nature, 
which they suppose the writer here denies. But the usus loguendi is 
against this; and the context also; for the apostle had just asserted 
above, that Jesus took on him a nature human, and it would be a mere 
repetition of the same sentiment here, if we construe v. 16.as meaning 
thus: ‘ He did not assume the angelic nature, but that of the seed of 
Abraham.’ But if the argument be, that ‘Jesus assumed the human 
nature, because he was ἐο aid men and not angels,’ then the 16th verse 
contains a reason why the Saviour did and should take on him the 
nature of a man; viz. that it was altogether accordant with the great 
object of his mission. 

“Σπέρματος Afgauu, progeny of Abraham. In such a sense, pro- 
fane as well as sacred writers use σπέρμα. Is it the natural or spirit- 
wal seed of Abraham, which is here meant? Either will make good 
sense, and agree with the object of the writer. Believers are the chil- 
dren of Abraham, Gal. 3:7; and Gentiles as well as Jews, Rom. 4: 
12—18. 9: 7,8. 3:29, 30. So the assertion that Christ died ὑπὲρ 
παντὸς (Vv. 9), does not disagree with the assertion that he helped the 
seed of Abraham, who are both Jews and Gentiles. So Kuinoel, and 
others. But although this interpretation may be sufficiently justified to 
render it worthy of acceptation, I am inclined to believe that it does 
not give the original sense of the writer. He says, ‘ Christ had a hu- 
man nature; this it behoved him to possess, for he came to help the 
seed of Abraham, i. 6. those who, being descended from Abraham, 
possessed a nature that was human.’ His assertion extends merely to 
such as he was addressing. But surely this would not imply a denial 
that he helped any others, who were possessed of the same nature. So 
far is it from this, that it implies the contrary ; for the amount of the 
assertion is, ‘He came to help those, who possessed a nature such as 
that which he had assumed.’ So Valckenaer. 

(17) “OGev, an illative particle, whence, i. 6. because he was to help 
the seed of Abraham. "Qgeche...duoewOnvae, he must needs be made 
like unto his brethren, i. 6. to men, vs. 1O—12. Kare πᾶντα, i. e. in 
all things requisite to constitute a nature truly human. The meaning 
is, that he should be wanting in none of the innocent infirmities, and 
in none of the sympathies, of man’s nature. To deduce more than 
this from the expression now in question, would be to do what the wri- 
ter plainly never designed should be done. 


But why must he be made like to his brethren? Ἵνα ἐλεήμων yévy- 
41 
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Tat καὶ πιστὸς ἀρχιερεύς, that he might be a compassionate and faith- 
ful high priest. ᾿᾿λεήμων, merciful, sympathizing with those who are 
in distress. As those are best adapted to do this, who have themselves 
been sufferers ; so Jesus took on him our nature, in order that he might 
suffer in it. Πιστὸς means either faithful or worthy of trust and con- 
fidence. In the former sense I take it here; Kuinoel, in the latter. 
Jesus assumed our nature, that he might qualify himself in a peculiar 
manner to exercise compassion toward us, and that he might discharge 
with fidelity the duty laid upon him as our high-priest. A priest to of- 
fer sacrifice for us, must be homogeneous with us. Such a priest was 
Jesus, faithful in discharging the duties of his office. What were those 
duties? They were ta πρὸς τὸν Yeov, things which had respect to 
God, i. e. services of a religious nature. So Xen. Rep. Laced. 13.2 
seq. 11, ta πρὸς ϑεούς, in the like sense. The phrase τὰ πρὸς 
τὸν ϑεόν, is elliptical. In full it would be thus: χατὰ ca πράγματα 
τὰ πρὸς τὸν ϑεόν, faithful as to things ete.: 

But what things were these? “JiaoxeoOas τὰς ἁμαρτίας τοῦ λαοῦ. 
The common expression is ἐξόολάσασϑαι περὶ τινὸς, as in Lev. 4: 20, 
26, 31, 35; or ἐξιλάσασϑαν περὶ τῆς ἁμαρτίας τινός, Lev. 5: 18. 4: 
35. But ἐξελάασασϑαι ἁμαρτίας also occurs, Dan. 9: 24. 1 Sam. 3: 
14. Sirach 28:5. “/Acoxouoe means to render propitious, to appease. 
But this sense it can have directly, only when the person appeased is ex- 
pressed or understood after the verb. Hence ἱλάσχεσϑαι ἁμαρτίας must 
mean the same as MNNWM ἼΞΞ,, to make appeasement for sin, to cover 
sin, to make atonement for it. The Septuagint sometimes translate 
“2D by ἱλάσχομαι. Christ then, as high priest, was faithful to per- 
form the peculiar duty of that office; which was, on the great day of 
atonement, to make a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the people. 
How he did this, is shewn in the sequel of the epistle. Here, only so 
much is asserted as was requisite to enforce the considerations which 
the writer had immediately in view. 

(18) “Ev ᾧ γάρ, for since, i.g. ὅτε γάρ, Hebrew ΝΞ, because that, 
inasmuch as. Πέπονθεν αὐτὸς τιειρασϑ είς, he himself suffered when 
exercised with trials. Πειράζξω means to try, to put to the proof in or- 
der to ascertain the disposition, purpose, capacity, etc., of any one. 
This trial may be, (1) For a good purpose; by subjecting one to any 
evils or dangers, as God tried (52) Abraham, Gen. 22: 1; or by pla- 
cing him in circumstances either prosperous or adverse that are of a 
peculiar nature, as God did Israel, Ex. 16: 4. Judg.2:22. Trial may 
be, (2) For an evil purpose; as the Pharisees ἐπείρασαν ᾿Μησοῦν, by 
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proposing to him ensnaring and subtile questions, Matt. 19: 3seq. 22: 
18, 35, et saepe ; or by laying before any one inducements to sin, as 
Satan does before the minds of men, 1 Cor. 7:5. 1 Thess. 3:5; 
comp. James 1: 13,14. In both of these senses Christ was tried. 
“Tt pleased the Lord to bruise him, and to put him to grief, Is. 53: 
10;” also, “It became him, for whom and by whom are all things, to 
advance to glory our Prince and Saviour dca παϑημάτων, Heb. 2: 10.” 
The same Saviour was solicited by Satan to sin, Matt. 4: 1,3. Mark 
1: 13. Luke 4:2. Understood in either way, then, the Saviour was 
tempted in like manner as we are (xara πάντα, xa9 ὁμοιότητα, Heb. 
4:15), though without sin. That he did not yield to any excitement 
to sin, was owing to the strength of his virtue and holiness, not to the 
weakness of :the temptation in itself considered. T'emptation, in the 
second sense, is that which is presented to the mind as an inducement to 
sin, and does not relate to the actual state of the mind or person to 
which it is presented. Men tempt God. They tempt Christ ; and 
so did Satan; but there never was any disposition in Christ to yield 
to if. 

There are two or three cases, however, in which the word zevoato 
seems to imply a yielding to sin, i. 6. the effect of πειρασμὸς upon any 
one; e. g. Gal. 6: 1, perhaps James 1: 14; comp. ἀπεέραστος, not in- 
duced to sin, in James 1: 13. But this is an wnusual sense of the word 
πειράζω, and altogether inapplicable to the Saviour, who was “ separ- 
ate from sinners,” Heb. 7: 26. Christ then, πεερασϑείς, being proved, 
both by sufferings and by solicitations to sin, δύναται τοῖς πειραζομέ. 
vows βοηϑῆσαι, is fitted in a peculiar manner to succour those who un- 
dergo either kind of trial. He is not only possessed of a merciful re- 
gard for them (v. 17), but he has direct and immediate sympathy with 
them, the result of his own personal feeling and experience. 

Wonderful condescension of redeeming love! Here is the great 
mystery of godliness, God made manifest in the flesh. And while Je- 
sus sits on the throne of the universe, as Lord over all, the Christian is 
reminded that he does this in his nature, as his brother, v.11. In the 
person of Jesus, man is exalted above the angels: yea, he himself is to 
attain a rank superior to theirs; for while Jesus passed them by (v. 16), 
he laid down his life for us, in order to exalt us above them, 1 Cor. 6: 
_ 8. Deeper and deeper still becomes the mystery. The debt of grati- 
tude appears boundless, when viewed in this light; and the baseness 
of our ingratitude and disobedience as boundless too. What can we 
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do less than to lie down in the dust, overwhelmed with a sense of our 
guilt, and exclaim with the prophet, “ Who is like unto thee? A God 
forgiving iniquity, and passing by the offences of thine heritage !” 


\ 


Next to the consideration that the “law was Jratayels δι᾿ ayyédwr,”’ the grounds of its pre- 
eminence in the estimation of the Jews were, the exalted character of Moses, and the dignity and 
offices of the high priest, who was the instrument of reconciling the people to God, when they 
had lost his favour by sinning. In respect to both these points, the apostle undertakes to shew 


that the gospel has a preference, because that Jesus is superior. If he be compared with Moses as 


rc>%, ἀπόστολος, curator aedis sacrae (οἴκου, v. 2, 3), he will be found to excel him. If he 
be compared with the high priest, his superiority in every respect is equally visible. The first 
comparison is made in 3:2—6, and the warning against defection from the gospel that im- 
mediately follows it, is continued through 3:7—19 to 4: 13. The writer then proceeds with the 
comparison of Christ as high priest, and extends it through the remainder of the doctrinal part of 
the epistle. 


CHAP. III. 


(1) “Oder, whence, i.q. dca τοῦτο, by which Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of it. It refers to place, in common usage; but it is also an 
illative in argument, particularly in our epistle. 

The manner in which the writer makes _ his transition here from one 
topic to another, is deserving of notice. He had just been shewing how 
and why Christ was a “ merciful and faithful high priest, and able to 
succour all who are tempted.” He now adds, ἡ ὅϑεν, 1.6. allowing 
these things to be true, it follows that we are under peculiar obligation 
to contemplate and well examine the Saviour’s character, before we 
venture to reject him.’ But in making this suggestion, the writer at 
the same moment introduces new topics for discussion, viz. the compar- 
ison of Christ with Moses, and with the high priest under the Jewish 
dispensation. The transition is almost insensible, as it is actually intro- 
duced under the form of a deduction from the preceding discussion. 

’ A0sigoi, as applied by Christians to each other, means one of the 
same faith or profession, with the adjunct idea of possessing a friendly, 
brotherly feeling, Acts 9:30. 11: 29. 1 Cor. 5: 11. al. “Ayvoe, con- 
secrated, devoted, i.e. to Christ, seé apart as Christians; or professing 
to be holy, pure. Holy, in the sense of actually possessing imternal 
purity, the apostle did not mean to affirm that all were whom he ad- 
dressed ; for surely when the ancient prophets called the whole Jewish 
nation DWAIP (ayroe), or Wit oy (λαὸς ἅγιος), they did not mean to 
assert that every individual among them was spiritually sanctified. 
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But to remind his brethren, (brethren in a double sense here, as they 
were also the writer’s kindred according to the flesh), that they had been 
consecrated to Christ, and set apart as his disciples, and that they pro- 
fessed to be pure, was altogether adapted to prepare them for the ex- 
hortation to fidelity which ensues. In a like sense the ancient prophets 
called the whole body of the Jewish nation holy, Wisp. 

Kinoswe ἐπουρανίου μέτοχοι, lit. partakers of the heavenly invita- 
tion. Αλῆσις is the invitation given on the part of Christ and God to 
men, to partake of the blessings proffered by the Christian religion. It 
does not appear, however, to designate the offers of the gospel generally 
considered, and in reference to all men without discrimination ; for it is 
applied, in the New Testament, only to those who by profession are 
Christians. KAnozsg, then, is the proffer of blessings to such; the invi- 
tation given to all the professed friends of the Christian religion, to 
accept the favours which the Redeemer is ready to bestow in case of 
their obedience. The epithet ἐπουρανίου may mean, in this case, that 
the blessings proffered are of a celestial nature. So Wahl and others, 
who compare the phrase with τῆς ἄνω κλήσεως, Phil. 3:14. Thus 
interpreted the implication of the passage would be, that the proffered 
blessings of the gospel were énovgavea, in distinction from those of- 
fered under the law, i.e. they are of a higher, more spiritual, more sub- 
lime nature. But ἐπουρανίου may also mean, that the xAjovg was 
given from heaven, i.e. by one from heaven, viz. Christ ; comp. 12: 25 
and 2:3. Understood in either way, it is apposite to the purpose of 
the writer, and well adapted to urge upon his readers their obligation to 
adhere to the Christian religion. 

Karavonoure, observe well, consider attentively, perpendite, ad ani- 
mum revocate; and this, in order that they might not be tempted to 
swerve from their fidelity to Christ, out of excessive regard to the Mo- 
saic institutes ; for Christ, as the writer proceeds to shew, was in all 
respects superior to Moses. 

Tov anootohov .... ἡμῶν, the apostle and high priest of our reli- 
gion. The appellation ἀπόστολον (which is an ἅπαξ λεγόμενον as 
applied to Christ), has given rise to much philological and critical dis- 
cussion. The word itself may convey two ideas, which are nearly 
related but not identical. (1) “Aaocrodog is equivalent to 6 ἀπεσταλ- 
μένος ; as Thomas Magister explains it, quoting Demosthenes as em- 
ploying it in this manner. So Origen: ἕκαστος τῶν πεμπομένων ἀπὸ 
reves, amOGtOAOS ἐστε τοῦ πεμψαντος, in Johan. p. 398. ed. Col. It 
means, then, any messenger, any person commissioned or sent to perform 
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ditties of any kind for another, and siavtiouten ty to ‘aati known his 
will, desire, or command ; in which sense it is commonly employed by 
the New Testament writers. (2) The Jews applied the term 53, 
{from 12w mittere), to the minister of the synagogue, 1. 6. the person 
who presided over it and directed all its officers and affairs, the curator 
of all its concerns, aedituus, negotii aedis sacrae curator; see Buxtorf 
Lex. Chald. verbum πῆ ὡς. and Vitringa de Vet. Synag. Lib. III. P. 2. 
c.2. In either of these senses it may be understood, in the passage 
under consideration. Interpreted agreeably to the first sense of πόστο- 
dos, the meaning would be, that Christ is the messenger of God to 
men, in order to communicate his will, and accomplish the business to 
be done for the establishment of the new dispensation. But the partic- 
ular reason why he is called ἀπόστολος here, lies probably in the com- 
parison which the writer is about to make of Jesus the head of the new 
dispensation with Moses the head of the old. When Moses received a 
divine commission to become the leader and head of the Israelites, God 
says to him, ANEW, LT have sent thee; which idea is frequently re- 
peated, Ex. 3: 10, 12, 14, 15. Moses was then Tay, ἀπόστολος, in 
respect to this important business. Jesus, in like manner, was sent on 
an errand of the like kind, but of still greater importance. He was 
sent by the Father for this purpose, John 3: 34. 5: 36, 37. 6: 29. 10: 
36, al. Now as the writer was just about to make a comparison between 
Christ and Moses, it was very natural that he should call Christ ἀπό- 
στολον, i. 6. one sent or commissioned of God, because Moses was thus 
sent ; as the passages above cited prove. 

We might acquiesce in this explanation, as most interpreters have 
done, were it not that one still better may be found, in the supposition 
that ἀπόστολος is here employed in the second or Jewish sense as ex- 
plained above. The apostle proceeds immediately to speak of Moses 
and of Christ as presiding over, and administering the affairs of, the 
οἶκος committed respectively to them (vs. 2—4); i.e. each was a 
“iasm mba, ἄγγελος ἐκκλησίας, curator aedis sacrae, ἀπόστολος in 
the Jewish sense. This certainly gives a meaning more apposite to the 
context, and indeed a sense which, in connection with it, seems to be a 
necessary one. The general idea of being sent of God, or divinely 
commissioned, is retained; inasmuch as Moses was thus sent and com- 
missioned, and with him the comparison is made. The meaning then 
is, that if the curator aedis sacrae et novae be compared with the cura- 
tor aedis sacrae et antiquae, the result will be such as the sequel 
discloses. 
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Kal ἀρχιερέα, high priest. Two reasons may be given for this ap- 
pellation; the one, that in Ps. 110: 4 the Messiah is so named; the 
other, that the writer means to compare him, in the sequel, as making 
atonement for men by the propitiatory sacrifice which he offered, with 
the high priest of the Jews who made expiation for the people. ‘The 


_ latter I regard as the principal reason of the appellation here. 


Tns ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν, of our profession or confession; i.e. the apos- 
tle and high priest whom we have confessed or acknowledged as ours. 
This they had done when they became Christians. ᾿Ομολογίας is us- 
ed here as an adjective or participle ; and the phrase is equivalent to 
ἀπόστολον ἡμῶν καὶ ἀρχιερέα ὁμολογούμενον, i.e. the apostle and 
high priest τῆς πίστεως ἡμῶν (as Chrysostom paraphrases it),in whom 
we have believed, or whom we have acknowledged as ours. Comp. 2 
Cor. 9:13, τῇ ὑποταγῃ τῆς ὁμολογίας ὑμῶν, your professed subjec- 
tion; Heb. 10: 23. 4: 14. 

Others take ὁμολογίας in the sense of covenant (n°), which the 
word sometimes has in profane writers ; see Schleus. Lex. in verbum. 
This sense of the word would not be inapposite here, inasmuch as it 
would convey the idea of an engagement or covenant made with Christ, 
by those whom the apostle is addressing. But as this use of the word 
is not found in the New Testament, it would hardly be proper to admit 
it here. 

The writer now proceeds to shew the reason why the Hebrews ought 
attentively to regard Jesus, in respect to the two great points of com- 
parison which he had hinted at, by applying to him the epithets anvo- 
Todos and ἀρχιερεύς. 

(2) Πιστόν, faithful, i.e. he fully and truly performed the duties of 
his station. See 2:17, where, in like manner, he is called πιστὸς ἀρ- 
χιερεύς. Others interpret πεστός, entrusted with or worthy of trust; a 
sense, indeed, which the word sometimes has; _ but it is not so apposite 
here. 7 ποιήσαντι αὐτόν, to him who constituted or appointed him, 
viz. as ἀπόστολον ; to him who sent him, John 10: 36, i. 6. to him who 
made him 5°>W , curator aedis sacrae. So ἐποίησε, Mark. 3: 14, 

Τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ, his house, i. 6. family, meaning the Jewish nation, 
or his worshipping people. Οἴκος evidently does not mean temple here, 
for that was not built in the time of Moses; nor does it mean taberna- 
cle, for over that Aaron presided and not Moses. It means, then, the 
spiritual house committed to Moses, i. e. the Jewish nation who were 
to be guided, regulated, and instructed in spiritual things, by the reve- 
lations which he gave them. So Chrysostom, who substitutes λαόν as 
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an explanation of o/xov. Soin English we use house for family, and 
church (οἴκος Gov) for the worshippers in it. Moreover it is only in 
this way, that a comparison can be made between Moses and Christ ; 
as the latter was not the minister of any /iteral house, but Curator aedis 
Dei sacrae et spiritualis. Comp.1 Tim. 3:15. 1 Pet. 2:5, οἴχος 
πνευματικός. Eph. 2: 20—22. Heb. 3: 6. 

The sentiment of v. 2 is, that with regard to fidelity in discharging 
the duties of his office, as head of the new dispensation, Christ yields 
not in any respect to Moses, who (as the Scripture testifies, Num. 12: 
7) was faithful in respect to all his duties toward the people of God that 
were committed to his care. In this respect there is no inferiority. In 
another respect, however, Christ may justly claim great superiority over 
Moses ; as the writer now goes on to shew. 

(3) 40&ns, honour, dignity, regard; governed in the Gen. by ἠξέω- 
tat. Ἡξίωται, is worthy, deserves, is counted worthy. °*Aévow also 
means, not unfrequently, to obtain, to acquire; e. g. οἵ καταξεωϑέντες 
τῆς τοῦ πνεύματος χάριτος, those who have obtained the grace of the 
Spirit, Chrysostom I. p. 730; τῆς ἐπιγνώσεως τοῦ ὄντος μὴ καταξιού-: 
μένος, not having obtained a knowledge of what is real, Basil I. p. 515. 
In a similar way it is also used in the classics; as τῶν μεγίστων ἀξι- 
ovpevos, having obtained the greatest honours, Lys. Orat. p. 101. ed. 
Taylor. But still, this is not the usual sense of the word ; nor does it 
so well fit the passage under consideration as the other and usual mean- 
ing, although many commentators have preferred it. “όξης παρὰ 
Muvony, glory in comparison with Moses, as in Hebrew “W273 33>. 
See on 1: 4, 9, where παρὰ is employed in the same way. 

Ko ὅσον may signify in proportion as, as much as, and may have 
relation here to πλείονος in the first member of the verse. The usual 
Greek method of expression in such cases is τόσῳ... ὅσῳ, etc. But 
I prefer the rendering in as much as, because the nature of the proposi- 
tion seems to require it. So Schulz, Eng. Version, al. 

ΤΙιλείονα τιμήν x. τ. 4, he who builds a house, ies more honour than 
the house; i.e. the difference between the honour due to Moses and 
that due to Christ, is as great as between the honour due to the founder 
of a house [family] and that which should be paid to the family which 
he founds; or between the honour due to the architect that framed a 
building, and that due to the building itself. It is difficult to say in 
which of these senses the writer meant that the words should be taken. 
Either fits his purpose. Either is designed to shew that Christ, at the 
same time that he is the head of the new spiritual house, is also the 
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founder of it; while Moses, who was at the head of the ancient spiritu- 
al house, was himself only one of the household. As a steward or 
overseer of a house, while he is curator of all in the house, is still but a 
servant; so Moses (as is asserted in v. 5) was. but a servant, while 
Christ, who was curator, was also Son, and therefore, ‘heir and lord 
of all.” ‘The point of comparison between Moses and Christ, in which 
the latter appears to have a decided preference, is not the being at the 
head of God’s house or family, (for such an office Moses sustained) ; 
but it consists in this, viz. that while Moses was curator, he was also 
θεράπων ; but while Christ was curator, he was at the same time vide, 
and χατασχευάστης οἴχου. 

Κατασκευάξζω means to furnish, to fit up, to make ready, i. 6. for 
use; also to construct, prepare, build, condere, exstruere. In some cas- 
es it seems to combine the idea of constructing and furnishing, both of 
which indeed are included under the general idea of preparing or mak- 
ing ready for use; 6. g. Heb. 9: 2—6. The Seventy sometimes used 
this word in order to translate Mie, e. g. in Prov. 23: 5. 2 Chron. 32: 
5; sometimes they employed it as corresponding to N72, as in Is. 40: 
28. 43:7. So the book of Wisdom, 9: 2, “ By thy wisdom κατεσχεύ- 
ασας τὸν ἄνϑρωπον, thou hast created [formed] man.” In our text, 
κατασχευασὰς αὐτὸν scil. οἴκον, is equivalent to the Latin condere do- 
mum. But as οἴχος here means family, household, so κατασκευάσας 
must be taken in a sense that will correspond to this, viz. that of estab- 
lishing, instituting, founding. 

Others render the last clause of the yerse thus; inasmuch as he who 
founded the household hath greater honour from the house, understand- 
ing τιμὴν οἴχου to be the honour which the house renders, and thus 
making οἴκου dependent on zeny instead of πλείονα. Storr translates 
the whole verse thus; For Christ hath a preference above Moses, the 
greater in proportion as this house is more highly estimated by its found- 
er. But these methods of rendering, (to say nothing of the improbable 
and forced construction which they give to the language of the verse), 
would constrain us to Jose sight of the apodosis, which the latter part of 
the verse evidently contains. Christ, says the apostle, has more glory 
than Moses. How? or how much more? The answer is; ‘ As much 
inore as is due to the founder of a family, [or to the architect of a build- 
ing], above that which is to be paid to the family itself, [or to the edi- 
fice which is reared].’ In other words Christ is to be honoured as the 
head and founder of the otxos, Which has been erected; Moses, only as 
the head; for he himself was still a part of the οἴκος itself, ὡς ϑεράπων 
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v. 5. Interpreted in any other way, the whole force of the comparison 
seems to vanish. In this way it is (to say the least) intelligible, if not 
quite simple. If the reader wishes to see the endless discrepancies 
among critics about this and the following verse, he may consult Wolfii 
Curae Philol., or Dindorf’s edition of Ernesti in Ep. ad Hebraeos. 

(4) This verse has been a kind of offendiculum criticorum in past 
ages, and has never yet, in any commentary which I have seen, been 
satisfactorily illustrated. The difficulty lies not in the simple sentiment 
of the verse by itself considered, (for there is none in this respect) ; nor 
in the words, which in themselves are not obscure ; but in discovering 
and explaining the connection in which this verse stands with the con- 
text, and how it modifies or affects it. If the verse be entirely omitted, 
and the third verse be immediately connected with the fifth, there 
seems to be nothing wanting, nothing omitted that is at all requisite to 
finish the comparison which the writer is making. Nay, on account of 
the difficulty which adheres to the 4th verse, the mind is greatly relieved 
by the omission of it; and little is then presented, which raises doubts 
or scruples about the object of the writer. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that the verse in question is‘a mere gloss; at least none from 
manuscripts or versions, which is of any value.. We must receive it, 
then, as a part of the text, the integrity of which (however difficult the 
passage may be) cannot be made to depend on our ability to explain it. 

Πᾶς yao οἴκος.... 980g, we may translate thus: every house ts built 
by some one; but he who formed ail things is God. But what are the 
all things (ta πάντα) which are formed or built? The universe? Or 
all οἴκου, all dispensations, viz. both the Jewish and Christian? The 
context seems to demand the latter meaning; the former has common 
usage in its favour. Is it appropriate to construe it agreeably to this 
usage? It is directly to the writer’s purpose, to shew that every dis- 
pensation must of necessity have some founder, and that this founder 
was Christ. But how is this shewn? ΤῸ say that God, simply consid- 
ered, was the author of all things, would not be to shew that Christ 
was the founder of the Jewish and Christian οἴκου. Indeed, I can see 
no possible connection of this proposition, with the object which the 
writer has in view. Nor can I see how Christ is shewn by him to be a 
founder at all, unless I understand him to assert this to be the fact, be- 
cause Christ is divine or is ϑεός, The argument would then stand thus ; 
‘God is the author of all things, i.e. of the Jewish and Christian οἴκοι ; 
Christ is God; of course he must be regarded as the original author or 
founder of these dispensations.’ The fact itself that Christ is ϑεός, it 
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would seem the writer could not hesitate to assert, after what he 
has said, chap. 1: 8—12. John (1:1) asserts the same thing; and 
Paul, in Rom. 9: 5, and in other places. I must regard the expression 
here, as predicated on what the writer had said in chap. I. respecting 
the Son. The amount then of the reasoning seems to be: ‘ Consider 
that Christ, as ϑεός and the former of all things, must be the author 
too of the Jewish and Christian dispensations; which shews that a glo- 
ry belongs to him, not only in his mediatorial office and as being at the 
head of the new dispensation, but also as the founder both of this and 
the Jewish dispensation in his divine character; while Moses is to be 
honoured only as the head of the Jewish dispensation, in the quality of 
a commissioned superintendent, but not as author and founder.’ 

All other methods of constructing this passage seem to me to fail of 
making it contribute to the writer’s purpose ; and this is, in my view, 
an insuperable objection against them. Kuinoel says: ‘God is the 
founder of both the Jewish and Christian family ;’ and then he cites 
with approbation Boehme, who says: “the words 0dé.... #09 mean, 
that the Messiah, (whom the writer had tacitly called κατασχευάσαν- 
va), is not literally and absolutely to be so named, but only in so far as 
God, the supreme founder of all things, had constituted him such, i. e. 
so far as God had constituted the church by Christ.” And Bloomfield 
in his recent work on the New Testament, adopts the exposition of 
Newcome, the substance of which is, that v. 4th affirms, that ‘ Christ is 
the visible representative of the Supreme God, the ultimate head of all 
things ;’ which in substance comes to the same thing as the exegesis of 
Boehme and Kuinoel. But where, 1 ask, is such an intimation here? 
The fact itself I do not call in question at all; but how is it to the 
present purpose of the writer, whose design is to show the superiority of 
Christ to Moses? Moses, as the delegate of God, was the founder of the 
Jewish institution; and if Christ, as those commentators assert, is 
merely declared to be only a delegated founder, then in what way does 
the writer make out the superiority of Christ to Moses? Both were 
delegates of the same God; and both founders of a new and divine dis- 
pensation. IfChrist then is not here asserted to be founder in some 
other character than that of delegate, 1 am unable to perceive any force 
in the writer’s argument. 

Still, I admit the difficulty of the passage, and could hardly venture to 
build principles of theology upon it, until the illustration is clearer and 
more certain. I must say, however, in accordance with the sentiments 
of Cramer (whose exposition agrees with that which I have given above), 
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that I cannot help wondering that any interpreters should come with 
confidence to an exposition such as that of Kuinoel and Boehme. ἢ 
am aware that the interpretation which I have given, implies that the 
sentence of the apostle in v. 4 is an enthymeme ; it wants the conclu- 
sion, viz. Christ is God. But if Christ is the founder of all dispensa- 
tions, and he who founds all is God, I do not see why this is not suffi- 
ciently implied. The expositions which differ from this, are largely 
canvassed and solidly refuted by Cramer. 

(5) "Ev ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ, in all his house; not ἐπὶ τὸν οἴκον 
αὐτοῦ, over his house, as it is expressed in the following verse, where 
the writer speaks of Christ. I think the writer means here to make 
a distinction, by these different modes of expression, between the rela- 
tion of Moses to the house in which he was @eganwy, and that of 
Christ to the house over which he was as υἱός, The former was ἐν τῷ 
οἴκῳ, in the house, i. e. he himself belonged to the family of God, was 
simply a member of it in the capacity of ϑεράπων; while the latter 
was ἐπὶ τὸν οἴχον, over the house, i. 6. lord of the house, founder and 
proprietor of it. 

«Αὐτοῦ, uis, i. 6. God’s house, both in v.2 and here. God's house- 
hold means, those who profess to be his worshippers, to belong to 
him. In both cases αὐτοῦ might refer to Christ, (by writing it thus, 
αὐτοῦ), were it not that in Num. 12: 7 (from which the passage is 
quoted), the language is my house (3) ; and it is God who says this. 
The sense, however, would not be materially changed by referring 
αὐτοῦ to Christ. The scope of the sentence does not depend on this; 
for whether you say οἴκος αὐτοῦ is the family of God, or of Christ, the 
same persons are designated by the word οἴκος in both cases. 

Θεράπων, according to general usage, differs from δοῦλος and οἰχέ- 
τῆς, being a more honorable appellation. E. g. the correlate of δοῦλος 
and οἰκέτης is δεσπότης ; but ϑεράπων is related to πατήρ, κύριος, 
or βασιλεύς, In English, we should call the former a servant or a 
slave; the latter, an assistant, an usher, a helper, etc. The Heb. 133, 
however, means servants of every or any rank. But “0 322, ser- 
vants of Jehovah, is always an appellation of honour. In the East, 
courtiers of the highest rank pride themselves in the appellation of 
king’s servants. The word ϑεράπων is very happily applied by the 
Seventy, and after them in the present case by our author to Moses, who 
was a servant of Jehovah in a highly honourable sense ; comp. Josh. 
1: 1,2. After all, the ϑεράπων is inferior to the πατήρ or κύριος of 
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4 
a family. Moses, therefore, was inferior to Christ, who was κύριος 
οἴκου ϑεοῦ. 

Hig μαρτύριον τῶν λαληϑησομένων, for the testifying of those 
things which were to be declared, i. e. to make disclosures to the Israel- 
ites of those things which were to be revealed under the ancient dispen- 
sation, or during the Mosaic period. The meaning is, that Moses was 
a ϑεράπων of God, for delivering to the people the ancient oracles. 
Μαρτύριον may signify either instruction, or declaration, publication ; 
just as μαρτυρέω signifies in the New Testament, docere, instituere, 
and also declarare, notum facere; as may be seen in the lexicons. 
Aakndnoouévwy may also mean, either things to be announced, pub- 
lished, or things to be inculcated, taught. The sense will not be mate- 
rially altered by either method of translation. The meaning will still be 
simply, that Moses was to be the instrument of delivering to the peo- 
ple divine communications, or he was to teach them in matters of re- 
ligion. 

(6) Χριστὸς 02 .... ἐσμεν ἡμεῖς, but Christ as a Son, over his house, 
whose house we are, i. e. to whose family we belong, we who have made 
a Christian profession ; meaning himself and those whom he addressed. 
This is as much as to say: ‘We now belong not to the house over 
which Moses was placed, but to that which Christ governs or adminis- 
ters.’ Αὐτοῦ, his i. 6. God’s, our English translators have rendered as 
if written αὐτοῦ, sc. ἑαυτοῦ, his own; so Beza, Vogel, Erasmus, Hein- 
richs, Kuinoel, and others. But Stephens, Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Knapp, and Titmann read αὐτοῦ, as I have translated. 

The writer adds, however, that we really belong to the house which 
Christ governs, ἐάνπερ τὴν nagénolar....xardoyousr, provided we 
hold fast unto the end our confidence and Joyful hope. Παρῥησία 
means originally the liberty of speaking boldly without fear or restraint ; 
and comes etymologically from παρά and ῥῆσις. The secondary 
sense is, boldness, confidence. ἈΚ αὐχημα primarily means, gloriatio, 
the act of glorying, or that in which we glory or joy; secondarily, it 
means joy, glory, etc. I take the phrase as a Hendiadys. “HAnidoc 
is the subject, and καύχημα qualifies it; as is often the case with simj- 
lar constructions, in many parts of the sacred writings, 6. g. 1 Tim. 6: 
17. Philem. 6. Rom. 6: 4. Col. 2:5. 2Cor. 4: 7. Gal. 2:14. Here 
the Gen. (as in the instance before us) is the principal noun, and the 
other noun joined with it, (whatever case it may be in), serves only in 
the office of an adjective. More usually, indeed, the noun in the Gen. 
serves the office of an adjective, both in Hebrew and in Hebrew-Greck. 
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But the wharves cases shew, that the noun νον ᾿ρύδομδον the ΜΉΝ not 
unfrequently serves the same end ; and such too is the case in Hebrew, 
as may be seen in my Heb. Gramm. § 440. 

The confidence and joyful hope here mentioned, is that which the 
Christian religion inspires. This must be held βεβαίαν, firm, stead- 
fast. BeGaiav here agrees, in respect to grammatical construction, 
with παῤῥησίαν the remoter noun in the preceding phrase, (as is fre- 
quently the fact in such cases), but it is related to the whole phrase in 
regard to its meaning. Zig τέλους, to the end, i. e. of life; in other 
words, ‘We must persevere to the last, in maintaining our Christian 
profession; we must never abandon the confident and joyful hope 
which it inspires, if we mean to be considered as belonging to the fami- 
ly of Christ.’ 

(7) 40, wherefore, i.e. because Christ is superior to Moses and 
has higher claims upon us, hearken, Christian brethren, to the admoni- 
tions which I give you, in the words by which the Israelites of old were 
warned.— Kaos λέγει τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, i. e. as the divine word 
(Ps. χουν.) given by the influence of the Holy Spirit, saith ; comp. Acts 
1:16. 28:25. This is one of the various ways of appealing to the 
Scripture, which was usual in the time of the apostles; and which is 
still practised by our churches. It involves the idea, that the Holy 
Scriptures are given by divine inspiration, are ϑεόπνευστοι. 

Σήμερον, to day, now, at present, like the Hebrew D1i°7, to which it 
corresponds. “Lay τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ ἀκούσητε, when or whilst ye hear 
his voice. So, perhaps, ἐὰν may be rendered, like the Hebrew 5m, to 
which it corresponds; comp. John 6:62. 12:32. 13:20. 14:3. 1 
John 3:2. So Sept. for 58, Prov. 3: 24. Is. 24:18, et alibi. But it 
is not material to adopt this rendering. Jf will give a good sense, viz. 
now if, i.e. in case, you are willing to hearken, ete. Tng φωνῆς 
αὐτοῦ, i. 6. his warning voice, his admonition. 

(8) My σκληρύνητε τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν. To harden the heart, is to 
make it insensible. In this case, to harden the heart is to remain in- 
sensible to divine admonition, to neglect it, to act in a contumacious 
manner. The form σχληρύνω is of the later Greek. The classical 
writers used oxAyoour, and this in a physical sense only, not in a moral 
one. 

Tlagantxoooum corresponds here to the Hebrew 27797, strife, con- 
tention. It is not a classic word; but it is employed by the Septuagint. 
The meaning of it is, exacerbation, provocation, embittering, from 
πικραίνω, to be bitter, to embitter. It is here applied to designate the 
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conduct of the Israelites, who provoked the displeasure of God ; in par- 
ticular, it signifies their unbelief and murmuring at Massah or Meribah, 
Ex. 17: 7, and afterwards at other places. 

Kara τὴν ἡμέραν... ἐρήμῳ, when they tempted [God] in the desert. 
Kara τὴν ἡμέραν, Hebrew tir2 (for 55722), as in the day that, when. 
Πειρασμοῦ, of temptation, i. 6. their unbelief and murmuring put the 
patience of God to a trial, (speaking after the manner of men). Te- 
gato means, to solicit to do evil, but also to prove, to assay. When 
the Scriptures speak of men as tempting God, the meaning is, that men 
do that which puts the divine patience, forbearance, goodness, etc., to 
a trial, i. e. they make it difficult, as it were, to preserve a strict regard 
to these. Dindorf is mistaken, when he asserts here that πεύραζω is 
never used by the Greek writers in the sense of enticing to sin; for 
πειρᾶν (i. q. πεεράζειν) γυναῖκα is a very common phrase, in the best 
Greek writers. 

(9) OU, when, adverb, i. q. ὅπου, as Oecumenius remarks. Οἱ πα- 
τέρες ὑμῶν, i.e. the ancient Israelites. “Eneigaoar we... . ἐδοκίμα- 
σὰν μὲ, tempted me; they tried me etc., i.e. they put me to a thorough 
trial; the repetition of a synonymous word denotes intensity. I put a 
semicolon, however, after ἐπείρασαν here, as Dr. Knapp has done in his 
Greek Testament, and so join ἐδοκίμασάν with τέσσαράκοντα ἔτη. 
So Kuinoel. 

Kai εἶδον, although they saw. So καὶ in Luke 18:7. John 3: 32. 
14: 30. 17: 25. Rev. 3:1, et al. In the same manner the Hebrew ἢ, 
Gen. 18.27. Mal. 2: 14, et al. Tsocagaxorvra ἔτη is joined (in the 
Hebrew) with the following verse, forty years was I grieved, etc. But 
this depends on the punctation-system of the Masorites, which the 
apostle has not followed. In regard to the sense, it matters not with 
which the verb is joined. If they tempted God forty years, he was 
grieved by their conduct during the same time ; and if he was grieved 
by them for that time, it was because they tempted him. The clause, 
they tried me, although etc., is intended to designate the aggravated 
παραπιχρασμός of the Hebrews in the wilderness, which lasted during 
forty years. 

(10) Aco, wherefore, i.e. because they tempted me, etc. This word 
is not in the Hebrew nor Septuagint. The writer has added it to the 
quotation, in order to render the sense of the passage more impressive 
or explicit. 

Tlooowy tla, I was indignant, was offended at. The word is Hel- 
lenistic. The Greeks use ὀχϑέω and ὀχϑίζω. According to etymol- 
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ogy, it consists of πρὸς, to, against, upon, and ὄχϑη, bank, shore. It 
is applied primarily to a ship infringing upon the shore, or (as we 
say) running aground. It answers to the Hebrew YP, DAP, ON, etc. 

Th γενεᾷ ἐκείνῃ, the men of that age, or as we say in English, the 
generation then upon the stage. 
οὐ εὶ πλανῶνται τῇ καρδίᾳ, the corresponding Hebrew is, "yn Dz 
‘on 333, a people of erring heart are they, the word wei having nothing 
in the Original which corresponds to it. Still, the sense of the Hebrew 
is tantamount to what the apostle (with the Septuagint) has expressed in 
the Greek. Jo err in heart may mean, either to err in judgment, or in 
disposition, intention ; for the Hebrew 32>, 23 (and after it the Greek 
καρδίαν), means either animus, judicium, or mens, cogitatio, desiderium. 
I understand καρδία here, however, as used according to the Hebrew 
idiom, (in which it is often pleonastic, at least it seems so to us), so that 
the phrase imports simply, they always err, i.e. they are continually 
departing from the right way. 

Avrol δὲ οὐκ ἔγνωσαν tag ὁδοὺς μου, and they have not approved 
my doings. Γινώσκω (like the Hebrew 937, Ps. 1: 6. 31: 11) means 
to approve, to like, to be pleased with ; comp. Matt. 7: 23. John 10: 14, 
15, 27. 2 Tim. 2:19. ᾿Οδὸς corresponds to the Hebrew 77, which 
means counsel, design, purpose, also operation, manner of conducting or 
acting towards any one. In this last sense 1 take the word to be em- 
ployed here. The meaning is: ‘The Israelites had been discontented 
with the manner in which God had dealt with them in the wilderness ; 
they disapproved his manner of treating them.’ See, for an illustration 
of this, Deut. 8: 2—5. 4: 32—87, and particularly 29: 2—4. 

(11) ‘Qo, so, so that, a conjunction ; see Wahl on ὡς, 11.2. “Ev τῇ 
ὀργῆ μου, in my indignation, viz. that which their unbelief and contu- 
macy had excited. Comp. παραπιχρασμῷ in v. 8th, which means, the 
provocation given by the Israelites. 

Ei εἰσελεύσονται, they shall not enter. Et borrows its negative mean- 
ing from the Hebrew Ὀδὲ, to which it corresponds. ‘The Hebrews used 
DX in the latter clause of an oath, which ran thus: God do so to me, τῷ 
(ox) 1 do thus, etc. See the full form in 1 Sam. 3: £7. 2 Sam. 3: 35. 
2K.6:31. The former part of this oath was sometimes omitted, and 
ps had then the force of a strong negative; see 2 Sam. 11: 11. 1 Sam. 
14:45, alibi; vide Ges. Heb. Lex. δ, C. 1. c. Soin Ps. 95: 11, 
jaa" DN contains a strong negative, which the Septuagint (and our 
author after them) have rendered, εἰ εἰσελεύσονται. Comp. Heb. 4: 
3,5. The passage exhibits God as speaking after the manner of men, 
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and as affected, like them, with feelings of indignation. The idea 
conveyed by such expressions plainly is, that God, as a measure of jus- 
tice to the Israelites on account of their wickedness, gave solemn as- 
surance that they should not enter into his rest. 

Ets τὴν κατάπαυσίν μου, Hebrew 71122, my rest, means such rest 
as I enjoy, or such rest as I have prepared or provided. See more on 
the subject of this rest, in the commentary on Chap. IV. 

(12) “Μήποτε ἔσται... .. ἀπιστίας, lest there be in any of you an 
evil, unbelieving heart. “Antorias, of unbelief, is here used as an ad- 
jective to qualify καρδία, according to an idiom very common both in 
the Old and New Testament, 

Ly τῷ ἀποστῆναι ano ϑεοῦ ζῶντος, in apostatizing from the living 
God, or rather, so that he may apostatize, etc. ᾿““ποστῆναι is to revolt, 
to apostatize, to make defection from, to fall away. Θεοῦ ζῶντος, liv- 
_ ‘ing God, either in opposition to idols which had no life, as in Acts 14: 
15. 1 Thess. 1:9. 1 Vim. 4: 10; or living may mean immortal, eter- 
nal, as it does in Heb. 9: 14. 10: 31. 12: 22. 1 Pet. 1: 23, and often 
in the Old Testament. Thus perennial water is called ζῶν, John 4: 
11. 7: 38. So the commentators and lexicographers. Possibly, in 
these cases, ζῶν may mean the author or giver of life ; comp. John 6: 
51,57. 7:38. But I should think this exegesis not so probable as the 
other. 

The sense of the passage a together is, ‘ Beware, brethren, of an 
evil unbelieving heart, such as the Israelites possessed, lest like them 
you apostatize from the living God,’ lest you apostatize from the religion 
of Christ which he has required you to receive and maintain, and thus 
perish like ancient Israel who revolted from God. 

(13) ᾿“λλὰ παρακαλεῖτε ἑαυτούς, but admonish one another. “Eav- 
toi, in the New Testament and in the classics, is often used as the 
equivalent of ἀλλ ἤλοι; and so I understand it here. 

Kav ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, every εἰαν, 1.6. constantly, habitually, nin—>>. 
"Ayors οὗ τὸ σήμερον καλεῖται, either [καιροῦ] οὗ x.T. A, or οὗ may 
be an adverb of time, as in v. 9th. AaAsizas, like the Heb. δ, 
Sie is; see Wahl’s lexicon, and Gesenius on δὲ). The meaning 

s, ‘ Daily, while you have opportunity, admonish one another.’ In zo 
psa the article is joined (as it often is) with an adverb which ex- 
presses the sense of a noun; constructio ad sensum. 

“να μὴ oxdnouvOy tug... ἁμαρτίας, so that no one may be hardened 
through sinful delusion, “Anury τῆς ἁμαρτίας means, the sinful delu- 
sion which false teachers or Judaizing zealots might occasion ; or that 
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delusion into which they might be led by their oppressive condition 
arising from persecution, or by any allurements of a worldly nature; so 
that they would become insensible to the warnings which they had re- 
ceived, and might abandon their Christian profession. This would be 
a delusion indeed, and be highly sinful. Mutual and daily admonition, 
the apostle intimates, would tend to prevent this evil. 

(14) Méroyou γὰρ τοῦ Χριστοῦ γεγόναμεν, lit. for we are partakers 
of Christ. Some understand this as meaning, that we shall become 
partakers of the blessings which Christ bestows. I understand by it a 
spiritual union with Christ, whereby we become partakers of all his 
blessings ; such a union as he describes in John 17 : 21—23, and other 
like passages, and which is so often designated by the expressions, ἐν 
κυρίῳ, ἐν Χριστῷ, etc. So Calvin; and Kuinoel says, very truly: 
Arctissima cum Christo conjunctio his formulis declaratur. 

᾿βάνπερ τὴν aoyyy.... κατάσχωμεν, if we hold fast unto the end 
our first confidence. Τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς ὑποστάσεως, 1. q. τὴν πρώτην 
πίστιν, 1 Tim. 5:12. The sentiment is, ‘Continue, even to the end 
of life, to exercise such confidence in Christ as you had at first, and 
you shall obtain the reward which he has promised ; see μέχρε τέλους, 
in v. 6 above. 

(15) Εν τῷ λέγεσθαι, while it is said, “7282 in Ps. 42: 4; comp. 
ὅταν εἴπῃ in 1 Cor. 15:27. The writer means to quote the passage 
in Ps. 95:7, which he had already cited in v. 7 above. It makes the 
interpretation much easier to suppose (with Carpzoff, Rosenmueller, 
Heinrichs, Jaspis, Winer, and Kuinoel), that the quotation in this verse 
embraces merely the words σήμερον... ἀκούσητε; the rest of the 
verse being the exhortation of the writer himself, although expressed in 
the words of Ps. 95: 8, as in v.8 above. The sense of the whole stands 
thus: ‘While you are warned against the dangers of sin, be not insen- 
sible to the warning, as the Jews of old were.’ Dr. Knapp and others 
have represented the whole of v.15 as a direct quotation ; but this 
embarrasses very much the interpretation of it. 

(16) Tiveg γὰρ ἀκούσαντες παρεπίχραιναν7 So with Griesbach, 
Knapp, Titmann, Kuinoel, and others, I prefer to accent and punctu- 
ate this clause. The common editions have zevé¢ (accented on the 
ultimate) meaning some, instead of τίνες the interrogative, meaning 
who? They also omit the interrogation point after παραεπίχραιναν. 
According to this last mode of exhibiting the text, it must be rendered 
(as in our English version), For some when they had heard did provoke : 
howbeit not all that came out of Egypt by Moses; which is altogether 
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inapposite to the design of the apostle. The true rendering I take to 
be, Who now were they, that when they heard did provoke [the Lord 1] 
Or thus: Who then were they, etc.? The design of this and the fol- 
lowing questions is, to lead the minds of the readers attentively to con- 
sider the specific sin, viz. unbelief, which occasioned the ruin of the 
ancient Israelites, and which would involve their posterity in the like 
condemnation. 

᾿Αλλ οὐ mavtes.... ωῦσέως, were they not all, indeed, who came 
out of Egypt by Moses? ° Adie in a series of questions, and standing 
at the head of a question, means, vero, porro; see Passow. It serves 
to connect, and to give intensity to the interrogation. So here; ἀλλα, 
truly, indeed, certe. The meaning is: Might I not ask, Did not all 
who came out of Egypt rebel?’ He means to intimate by this, that the 
number who embrace error cannot sanction it; and that those who re- 
ceive great blessings, may be refractory and unfaithful, and even perish. 
Consequently, that the great body of the Jews rejected the Messiah 
during the time then present, and urged the Christian converts to do 
the same, would be no excuse for apostasy. Πάντες is not to be taken 
in the strict sense here, any more than in multitudes of other places; 
e. g. ‘all Judea went out to John to be baptized, confessing their sins, 
Matt. 3: 5, 6;’ ‘all men came to Jesus, to be baptized of him, John 3: 
26; Phil. 2: 21. 2 Cor. 3:2; and so often. Of the adults, only Ca- 
leb and Joshua among the Israelites are excepted, as not having taken 
part in the murmurings against the Lord, Num. 14:30. Of course 
there could be no scruples in the apostle’s mind about applying the 
word πάντες in this case, just as it is applied in a multitude of others, 
viz. to designate great multitudes or the great majority. 

Ava Mwiioéws, by Moses, means under his guidance, by his instru- 
mentality. The intimation seems to be this, viz., Were not even those 
Hebrews contumacious, who were delivered from bondage by Moses 
himself? 

(17) Tioe 02... . ἔτη, and with whom was he indignant for forty 
years? Above, in the quotation v. 10, forty years is connected with 
édoxiuaoay us. But the sense of the whole passage is not materially 
changed by the manner of expression in v. 17. [{ is true that the Isra- 
elites put the Lord to trial for forty years; and also true, that he ex- 
pressed his indignation against them during that time, until the genera- 
tion who had rebelled were destroyed. 

Οὐχὶ τοῖς ἁμαρτήσασι ; was it not with those who had sinned? Ex- 
nesti and Dindorf labour to shew that ἁμαρτάνω means the same here 
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as ,ὐμένψ dea. <Doabeless it includes the sin of unbeliaty duit i it is of ‘itself 
more generic than ἀπειϑέω, and includes various sins of the Israelites, 
such as rebellion, murmurings, etc., the consequence of unbelief. 

Τὰ κῶλα, lit. members, such as arms, legs. It is here put, however, 
by synecdoche, for the whole body, and corresponds to the Hebrew 
DIB, corpses, in Num, 14: 29,32; to which passages the apostle 
here salute ἔμπεσε in Greek, and the corresponding Hebrew 552, 
are both used to designate the prostrate condition of dead bodies, or 
falling down dead. ‘The whole phrase may be thus paraphrased, ‘Who 
perished in the desert.’ 

(18) Toe δὲ ὥμοσε.... κατάπαυσιν αὐτοῦ; To whom did he swear 
that they should not enter into his rest, except to those who disbelieved ? 

In Num. 14: 23, 28—30, is an account of an oath on the part of Je- 
hovah, that the rebellious Israelites should not enter into the land, which 
he had sworn to their fathers should be given to them, i. e. in case they 
were obedient. In Deut. 1: 34, 35, there is another mention of a like 
oath, viz., that they should not enter into the goodly land pledged by 
oath to their fathers. But in neither case is the word rest employed. 
The reasoning of the apostle, however, in the chapter before us, would 
lead us to suppose, that the manner in which the unbelieving Jews 
were declared in the above passages to be excluded from the goodly 
land, and the reasons stated for that exclusion, necessarily implied ex- 
clusion from the heavenly Canaan also, or from the rest of God. 

(19) Kai βλέπομεν... .. δι ἀπιστίαν, we see then, or thus we see, or 
and so we see, that they would not enter in because of unbelief. Kat, 
then, so, and so, in the apodosis of a sentence, or in a connected series 
of reasoning. See Wahl on καί, II. 2, and nore Gesen. Heb. Lex. 
on 1, no. 5; ee also καί in Matt. 11: 19, καὶ λέγουσι, and so they 
say; 11: 29, καὶ εὑρήσετε, and so ye shall find; also in 15:6, 27: 
64, καὶ ἔσται, and so shall be ; Luke 11: 26, καὶ γίνεται, and so shalt 
be; 1 Cor. 8: 11. 
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The writer having thus appealed, for the sake of warning, to the example and consequences of 
unbelief among the Israelites’of old in the wilderness, proceeds now further to confirm the applica- 
tion of what he had been saying to those whom he addressed, and to remove objections which 
might be raised against this application. T'wo objections, he seems to apprehend, might proba- 
bly be raised against the use which he had made of the citation from the Old Testament: the one, 
that the rest there spoken of meant only a rest in the land of Canaan, or the quiet possession of 
the promised earthly inheritance; the other, that the ancient Israelites were excluded from the 
promised rest on account of murmuring and rebellion, crimes not charged upon those whom the 
apostle addressed. The writer has deemed it expedient (and surely it was proper), that both of 
these objections to the use which he had made of the Old Testament Scripture should be removed, 
before he proceeded further with his main design. 

In 4: 1 he brings forward the assertion, that the promise of entering into the rest of God still re- 
mains, and is addressed to the Hebrew Christians as it was to the Israelites of old. Inv. 2 he pro- 
ceeds to repeat the idea, (for the sake of deeply impressing it), that blessings are announced to us 
(to Christians) in like manner as to the ancient Hebrews; and he now adds, that they failed to ob- 
tain the proffered blessings through unbelief. These declarations involve two propositions; the 
first, that the blessings in question must be of a spiritual nature; the second, that unbelief is the 
cause of that sin which excludes from the enjoyment of them. The last of these propositions he 
does not formally labour to establish, as he does the other: because the evidence of it had already 
been exhibited in the quotation which he had made, chap. 2:7—11; for it is there affirmed, that 
after all which the Israelites had seen of the works of God in the desert, they still tempted and 
provoked him, i. e. they gave no credit to all the testimonies which he had set before them, of his 
fidelity toward his promises and of his love and pity for them; nur did they believe his commina- 
tions against the disobedient. Consequently, they were excluded by this unbelief from his rest. 

But what is the rest in question? This of course involves the inquiry, whether the blessings in 
question are of a spiritual nature. Is it quiet possession of the land of Canaan? No, says the 
apostle. Believers now enter into the rest (v. 3), i. e. the same kind of rest as was anciently prof- 
fered. Moreover, God calls it κατάπαυσίν wou, MY rest, i.e. (adds he) such rest as God en- 
joyed after he had completed the creation of the world; consequently spiritual, heavenly rest. This 
is plain (as he goes on to shew inv. 4) from what the Scripture says, Gen. 2: 2, concerning the rest 
of God. Again, it is involved in the very form of expression in Ps. 95: 11, viz. MY rest v. 5. 

‘ Now,’ continues he (v.6),‘as some must enter into the rest in question,’ (for surely God 
would not provide and proffer a rest altogether in vain); ‘ and since they to whom it was offered, 
lost it through wnbelief—[it follows that believers only can attain to it.]’ But this last idea the 
author has not expressed ina positive way. He has left the reader to supply it; as he may do 
without any difficulty, from what the writer had already said in vs.2,3. The illustration and 
confirmation of this truth, is plainly one of the objects which the writer has in view, (as was stat- 
ed above); and while vs. 3—5 shew that the rest spoken of is of a heavenly nature ; the object of 
v. 6 is, to intimate that wnbelief was the sin which excluded from it. 

But lest there might still be some doubt about the nature of the rest to which the ancient Scrip- 
tures refer, the writer resumes the topic respecting the nature of it, and adduces other considera- 
tions to shew that it must be spiritual and heavenly. 

‘ Moreover,’ says he (v. 7), ‘David himself, [who lived nearly five centuries after the land of 
promise had been occupied by the Israelites]—David speaks of a definite time then present, in 
which he warns his cotemporaries against losing the rest which God had promised to the believing 
and obedient ;’ [a rest of the same nature as that from which the Israelites of old had been ex- 
cluded, as may be seen in Ps. 95]. ‘ Now,’ (adds he), ‘ if Joshua, who gave Israel possession of 
the land of Canaan, had given them the rest to which the Scripture refers when it speaks of God's 
rest, then the Psalmist could not have spoken, so many centuries afterwards, of a rest that was 
still proffered to Israel, and from which the unbelieving would be excluded, v. 9.’ ‘Hence,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘ it is evident, since the rest which is spoken of is not of a temporal nature, but of a spirit- 
ual enduring nature, that there remains a rest for the people of God, i. e. believers.’ 

That the main object of the writer, in chap. 4: 1—9, is to prove the spiritual and abiding nature 
of the proffered rest, is stated so explicitly in v. 10, that there can be no reasonable doubt left in 
respect to his intention ; “ For,” says he, ‘‘ he who enters into his [God's] rest, rests from his own 
labours, as God did from his.” That is, he who attains to the rest proffered to [5186] in the time 
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of David, and to the more ancient Israelites in the wilderness, attains to a rest like that of God 
(described in Gen. 2: 2); i. e. he will rest from the toils, and trials, and sorrows of a probationary 
state, and enjoy a happiness heavenly and divine in a better world above. 

The writer then proceeds, in his usual manner, to close the topic by adding exhortations dili- 
gently to seek the rest in question, and awful warnings against incurring, by unbelief, the right- 
-eous indignation of that holy and omnipotent 4 udge, unto whom their account must be rendered, 
vs. l1—13. 

In regard to the views of our author, relative to the subject of the rest which is proffered in the 
Old Testament to all who are believing and obedient, they doubtless differ very much from those of 
many commentators and critics of the present day, who are distinguished for their literary attain- 
ments. But it will not follow from this, that they are erroneous. Certain it is, that all the wri- 
ters of the New Testament had similar views, respecting the spiritual nature of some of the prom- 
ises contained in the Jewish Scriptures. I cannot therefore, with Kuinoel and others, regard the 
passage which we have just considered, as a mere accommodation (a somewhat forced one too) of 
promises and threatenings addressed to Israel of old, that had respect only to the land of Canaan ; 
nor as a mere fanciful application of things ancient, to the Hebrews whom our author is address- 
ing. I cannot help believing, at all events, that he regarded the rest spoken of in Ps. 95: 11 and 
Gen. 2:2, asa spiritual and heavenly rest. Consequently an appeal to the examples contained in 
the Old Testament, is more to the point, and more forcible, when thus understood, than it would 
be in any other mode of explaining the views and design of the writer. 

As to the mode of reasoning, in order to establish the positions which the writer has in view, 
it is quite different, indeed, from that to which we now resort, who have the whole of the New 
Testament in our hands, in which “life and immortality are brought [so fully] to light.’ We 
need to take but very little pains, in order to prove that promises of rest in a future world, prom- 
ises respecting a spiritual and heavenly country, are made to Christians. But we must remember , 
while we are labouring to understand the reasoning of Paul in the chapter before us, that the He- 
brews whom he addressed had no New Testament; for some of it was not yet written, and none 
of it had acquired a general circulation among Christian churches. This is the reason why Paul, 
in all his epistles, whenever he has occasion to quote Scripture, uniformly quotes the Old Testa~- 
ment only. How could he appeal to the New Testament, which was, when he wrote our epistle, 
only in a forming state, and was not completed until after his death? Indeed, it was not embodi- 
ed in its present form, and generally circulated among the Christian churches, until nearly a cen- 
tury after the death of Paul. 

This may suffice to shew why Paul appeals to the Old Testament, and not to the New, when he 
designs to establish any thing from the sacred oracles. Every one, moreover, who believes with 
Paul, that the gospel has brought life and immortality to light,” will of course suppose it to be 
more difficult, to establish promises of rest in a future world from the Old Testament than from 
the New. Hence he may be less forcibly struck with the argument of Paul, in Heb. IV., to prove 
a promise of future happiness to believers, than he will with many an argument which his own 
mind will supply from the New Testament. And with good reason. The New Testament does 
afford arguments far more explicit and convincing than the Old ; and of course more powerful ar- 
guments than those which Paul deduces, in our chapter, from the Old. ‘But this is no fault in the 
writer of our epistle. It is merely a result of the circumstances in which he and those whom he 
addressed, were placed. He had asserted, in writing to them, that a promise of the same nature 
was proffered to Christians, as was proffered to the ancient Israelites, 4: 1,2. The consequence 
he adduces from this is, that as unbelief with respect to this promise occasioned their ruin, so the 
like unbelief would now produce the like consequences. Nothing could be better adapted to his 
purpose, when writing to the Hebrews, than to produce an example of the consequences of unbe- 
lief, that was taken from their own progenitors, and recorded in their own Scriptures which 
they acknowledged as the word of God. To the New Testament he could not appeal, for it 
was not then in their hands. ‘To the Old Testament Scriptures, then, he chooses (and for the 
best of reasons) to make the appeal, in establishing the assertion he had made, that a promise of 
entering into the rest of God was still left ; that the proffered blessing was announced to Chris- 
tians in the same manner as to God’s ancient people, 4: 1,2; and that it would be conferred only 
on those who remained firm in their belief. 

The whole argument is, indeed, in some sense, argumentum ad hominem ; I mean, that it is ap_ 
propriate to the time and to the circumstances in which the apostle wrote, and to the people 
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whom he addressed. But who can, with any propriety, make it a matter of accusation against the 
writer, that he consulted the good of those whom he addressed, by arguing with them in a manner 
that was most appropriate to their condition? Did not the Saviour constantly do the same? And 
ought we not to follow his example ? 

It is indeed true, that the views ofthe apostle, in respect to what is revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning a future state, were plainly very different from those of many commentators and 
critics, who represent the Jews, God’s chosen people, and favoured too with the light of revelation, 
as more profoundly ignorant of the doctrine of immortality and of future rewards and punish- 
ments, than any of their heathen neighbours; a thing as improbable in itself, as it is contrary to 
the reasoning of the apostle on which I have been commenting. Nor is it at all necessary to 
maintain, with most of the recent commentators, that Paul allegorizes the rest of Canaan here, 
in such a way as to accommodate himself to the spirit of the age in which he lived, and the 
taste of the Jews who were his cotemporaries. So far am I from embracing this view of the sub- 
ject, that I am quite persuaded he has designed)y undertaken to shew, that the interpretation his 
cotemporaries put upon the passage which respects exclusion from the rest of God, was an erro- 
neous one. Plainly he labours to shew, that rest in the land of Canaan could NOT possibly have 
been meant by the Psalmist. Whore then is the allegorizing of the apostle here, of which so much 
has been said? Who can say confidently, against the reasoning and the decision of Paul, that the 
rest of which David spake, was not spiritual ? 1 content myself, whatever others may do, with 
the exegesis of the apostle; and do fully believe that he is inthe right. 

If he is correct in his views, then it follows, that the future punishment of the unbelieving Is- 
raelites is clearly intimated, by the exclusion from spiritual or heavenly rest which is threatened. 
This is a necessary inference from the reasoning and conclusions of the apostle. 


CHAP. IV. 


(1) Φοβηϑώῶμεν, et us beware, lit. let us be afraid of. As fear, 
however, in its literal sense, is not applicable in this case, the exact 
shade of meaning is, caveamus, let us beware. 

Καταλειπομένης ἐπαγγελίας, a promise being still left. Καταλείπω, 
according to both sacred and classic usage, may mean to forsake, desert, 
neglect ; 6. g. in Acts 6:2. 2 Pet.2:15, et al. In this sense many 
critics have understood it, in the passage now in question. The sense 
then would be, ‘ Let us beware, lest by neglect of the promise made to 
us, etc.’ But I much prefer the other sense of the word, i. e. to leave 
behind, and (passively) to be left behind, to remain, to be still extant ; 
e.g. in Acts 24:27. Luke 20:31. Mark 19: 19, al., and especially 
comp. v. 9 below. The meaning then is, that the promise, which was 
implicitly made to believers among the ancient people of God, is still 
in being, and is made to us, i. e. to Christians. This the next verse 
so directly asserts, as to render the interpretation just given nearly cer- 
tain. 

Boehme in commenting on v. 1 of this chapter, says: ‘‘ The author 
would fain persuade Christians that the admonition of the Psalm was 
addressed to them, so that, if they should harden their hearts by desert- 
ing the gospel, they could no more attain to divine rest than the con- 
tumacious Israelites did who perished in the desert ; moreover, that 
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this rest was not an earthly one, as it might seem to be, (and as in truth 
it was), which was promised in the Pentateuch, but a heavenly sabbath or 
rest, which was the only appropriate rest for Christians. Our author, in 
order to effect such a persuasion, which was difficult, or rather per- 
verted in the extreme (vel contortissimam potius), etc.” This I pro- 
duce as a specimen of the manner in which Boehme,frequently com- 
ments on our epistle. 

"Enayyshiag, declaration, annunciation, promise, i.e. annunciation 
of the reward offered to the believing or faithful. 

Mynote... ὑστερηχέναι, lest... any one of you may fail of obtain- 
ing it. By sacred and classical usage, doxéw is frequently joined with 
other verbs, without making any essential addition to the sense of them. 
It is said, therefore, to be used pleonastically ; by which, however, can 
be meant only, that it is incapable of being precisely rendered into our 
own language, and apparently adds nothing essential to the sense of a 
phrase. But even this is not exactly true of doxéw. In many 
cases, it is plainly designed to soften the expression to which it is at- 
tached; 6. g. 1 Cor. 7:40, Paul says, δοκῶ δὲ χᾷγὼ πνεῦμα ϑεοῦ 
ἔχειν, 1 seem to myself to possess the spirit of God; a modest way of 
asserting the fact, instead of speaking categorically. In a similar way 
δοκέω is employed, in 1 Cor. 14: 37. 10: 12,0 doxwy ἑστάναι, he 
who seems to himself to stand; 3:18. 4:9. In a few cases, it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish what addition is made to the phrase, by the use of 
δοκέω ; 6. g. Luke 22: 24, τίς αὐτῶν δοκεῖ εἶναι μείζων, i. q. τίς εἴη. 
So Luke 8: 18, 6 δοκεῖ ἔχειν, is expressed in Luke 19: 26 by ὁ ἔχει; 
1 Cor. 11: 16, εἰ δέ τις δοκεῖ φιλόνεικος εἴναι. There can scarcely 
be a doubt, however, that in all cases the Greeks designed to give 
some colouring to a sentence by employing it. It would often seem to 
be something near to our may, might, can, could, etc., when used to 
soften forms of expression that might have been categorical. So Theo- 
phylact understood it,in our phrase. The words δοκεῖ reg ὑστερηκέναν 
he thus explains: ‘‘ Zourgoze, uynws ὑστερήσῃ, lest he may come 
short—and fail to enter into the promised rest. The writer uses ὦ mild 
and gentle address, not saying μὴ ὑστερήσῃ, but μὴ δοκῇ ὑστερηκέ- 
vat,” Theophylact in loc. This, I apprehend, is hitting the exact 
force of the phrase here; an imperfect view of which is given in the 
lexicons. | ; 

"EE ὑμῶν, in some manuscripts and fathers, ἡμῶν ; which would 
better accord with the usual xo/vwovg of the writer; e.g. 1: 1. 2: 1,3. 
3:1, 6,19, al. But it is not an unusual thing for Paul to change or 
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intermingle different persons in the same passage ; 6. g. Risin: 14:13 
Heb. 10: 24, 25. 

᾿γοτερέω lit. means to come oftereacta io come late. In the sec- 
ondary sense it means, to faz/, to come short of ; ashe must fail of ob- 
taining a thing, who comes too late for it. If the exhortation here be 
regarded as having a special reference to the time (σήμερον) when the 
offers of rest are made, μήποτε... . ὑστερηκέναι may be rendered hap- 
pily, as in Wahl, lest... . ye come too late, i.e. after σήμερον. But I 
prefer the more simple method ; lest... . ye fatl of obtaining the pro- 
mised blessing. 

(2) Καὶ γάρ ἐσμεν εὐηγγελεσμένοι, for to us also the offer of bless 
ings ts made, or we are evangelized, i. e. the promise of blessings is de- 
clared or made known to us, as well as to them. Μυαγγελίζω is used 
classically in the same sense, i. 6. to announce joyful tidings, to pro- 
claim proffered good. The “proffered blessing implied in the text, is 
the rest of which the writer had been speaking, and of which he con- 
tinues to speak. 

"AlN οὐκ ὠφέλησεν ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς, but the promise or declara- 
tion which they heard, or which was proclaimed, was of no benefit to 
them. Ὃ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς may be equivalent to ὁ ἀκουσϑεὶς λύγος, 
i. e. the word heard by them ; or it may be like the Hebrew 21720 725, 
word of annunciation or report, i.e. word announced or reported. 
The sense is not materially changed, whichever of these interpretations 
is adopted. 

Συγκεκραμένος..... ἀκούσασι, not being joined with faith in them 
that heard it, or not being united to faith, i. 6. faith not accompanying 
it or associating with it. «Συγκεχραμένος is explained by many com- 
mentators, as being tropically employed here; and the metaphor, 
they allege, is taken from food, which when digested unites with the 
corporeal system and becomes aliment to it. So here, the word, if duly 
received, would have incorporated itself (so to speak) with the internal, 
spiritual man ; but as it was not received, it did not so incorporate it- 
self. But this is not so simple and easy a mode of explanation, as that 
given in the above translation. 

Many manuscripts and editions read συγχεκραμένους, and some 
συγχεκερασμένους 5 which some critics and interpreters prefer. But 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to make any tolerable sense of these 
readings. ‘The common one is much preferable. 

Τοῖς &xoveeo1—equivalent here to the Gen. τῶν ἀκουσάντων. The 


meaning is, that the λόγος was not associated with the faith of those 
44 
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who heardit. The Hebrews usually designate possession by the Dative 
with >; e. g. the Song of eo π Ὡς Ww , which is Solomon’s. So 
frequently in Greek; e.g. of πατήρ his Fate Pind. Olymp. 1: 91. 

Neither do thy children oo! τέχνα] see the light, Eurip. Phoeniss. 
1563. Men are one χτημάτων τοῖς ϑεοῖς, of the possessions of the 
gods, Plato. Phaed. See Matt. Gr. Gramm. § 392. g. 1. et seq. In all 
such cases, there is an ellipsis of a pronoun relating to the object pos- 
sessed, and of the verb of existence which governs the Dative when it 
daeifies possession or property ; e.g. χτημάτων la ἐστι] τοῖς ϑεοῖς. 

The sense of the whole verse is simply this; ‘ A promise of rest is 
made to Christians now, as well as to God’s ancient people. But they 
received no advantage from it, because of unbelief;’ the implication is, 
φοβηϑῶμεν (as he had just said) μη τὲς δοκῇ x. τ. A, ie. guard well 
then against unbelief. 

(3) δἰσερχόμεϑα yao .... πιστεύσαντες, for we who believe do en- 
ter into the rest, viz. God’s rest. The γάρ here and in v. 2, I regard as 
yao illustrantis. By changing the form of the propositions a little, the 
connection will be quite apparent. First he says: ‘Let us beware lest Ὁ 
we should fail of attaining to the rest which is promised.’ Then he 
proceeds: ‘ [This we may do], for (yao) we have the like invitation with 
them, and they failed of the promise through unbelief’ Again: ‘ [This 
we may do] for (vag) itis only those who remain believers, that enter into 
God’s rest.’ The γάρ at the beginning of v. 4, has respect to the illus- 
tration of v. 3 by the quotations that follow. If the reader will consult 
the admirable lexicons of Passow and Bretschneider on the word γάρ, 
he will there see abundance of proof that yao is often employed after 
something that is to be mentally supplied from the tenor and object of 
the discourse. 

Fioeoyouedu, in the present tense, appears to have created difficulty 
in the minds of some critics, who have changed it into εἰσελευσόμεϑα 
(Fut. tense). But how needless this change is, every one conversant 
with the idiom of the Bible may easily judge; in which the present 
tense is very often used as a universal tense, embracing time past, 
present, and future. In Hebrew, it is very common to use the present 
participle for the same purposes as the Latins use their future in rus. 

Καϑὼς εἴρηκεν" x. τ. 2, that is, a solemn asseveration that wnbe- 
lievers should not enter into his rest, implies of course that believers 
should enter into it. See on 3:11. So Calvin: Argumentum est a 
contrariis. Sola incredulitas arcet; ergo fide patet ingressus. 

Καίτοι τῶν éoyor.... γενηϑέντων, to wit, or namely, {rest from] 
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the works that were done when the world was founded. Καίτοι isa par- 
ticle, the meaning of which has been much controverted here. There 
is no doubt that it often has the meaning of although, which our Eng- 
lish version has here given to it. But I am unable to make any sense 
of the passage under consideration, if xaizov here be thus translated. 
Nor does καίτοι seem originally to mean, although. Its principal sig- 
nification is, et quidem, et sane. So Xenophon (Cyrop. 111.), καίτοι, 
site ἐχείνους μὲν φυβερωτέρους ποιησομὲν x. τ. A, and truly if we shall 
make them somewhat more timid etc. Thucyd. IV. 60, καίτοι γνῶναι 
yon x. τ. 4, and truly we ought to know. <Aristoph. Plut. 1179, καίτοι 
rors Ore εἶχον οὐδέν, and indeed then when they possessed nothing. 
‘ Adhibetur,” says Hoogeveen, “‘cum sequitur aliquid nova attentione 
dignum ;” and again, “ Quartus usus est, st dictum exemplo confirma- 
tur,” (Hoog. Doctrina Part. Graec. ed. Schiitz, vocab. καίτοι), which is 
the very case in question. For here the writer gives the example of 
God’s rest after the creation, in order to explain what is the meaning of 
my rest. I have given the sense by rendering καίτοι to wit, or namely, 
which is equivalent in many cases to ef guidem, et sane. So Devarius 
(de Partic. Ling. Graec.) explains καίτοι; and after him Carpzoff, 
(Comm. in loc. nostrum). The latter says, ‘ Devarius evicit eam (καί- 
rot) simpliciter ad exponendam aliquam sententiam poni.” So Kypke 
and Kuinoel, nempe, et quidem idque. ‘lhe sense will be substantially 
the same, if xa/zoe be rendered and truly, and indeed; but the other 
mode of translating is more explicit, and makes the connection more 
facile. 

Kuinoel solves the difficulty of the last clause in this verse, by sup- 
plying εἴρηκε. He construes thus: ‘‘ And this (κα roc) [he said], the 
works being completed,” etc. This comes substantially to the same 
sense which I have given above. But I think it more simple to supply 
the ellipsis from the preceding expression and from vs. 4 and 10, viz. 
κατάπαυσιν ἀπὸ ; as we shall see in the next paragraph. 

Τῶν ἔργων, [rest from] the works. That xatranavocy is here to be 
understood before ἔργων, seems to be clear from vs. 4 and 10, where 
the same sentiment is repeated. The ellipsis may be either [χαταπ- 
uvowv] τῶν ἔργων, or [κατάπαυσιν ano] τῶν, ἔργων ; more probably 
the latter, for ἀπὸ is supplied after the verb κατέπαυσε, both in vs. 4 
and 10. ‘470, however, is not absolutely necessary here, as nothing is 
more common than for the Gen. case, without any preposition, to mean 
in respect to, in regard to; e.g. ἐγγύτατα αὐτῷ εἶμι γένους, I am very 
nearly allied to him iN REGARD TO descent; ἄπαις ἀῤῥένων παίδων, 
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childless 1N REGARD TO males; see Buttmann’s Gramm. ὁ 132. 6. I. 
Matthiae, §315. 

"Ano καταβολῆς κόσμου γενηϑέντων, done, i.e. completed or per- 
formed, when the world was founded. °“Ano καταβολῆς, at or from 
the foundation, i.e. at the beginning; in a sense like ἀπὸ ἀρχῆς, at 
first, in Matt. 19: 4; and in Luke 18: 25, ἀφ᾽ οὗ means, when. Jo- 
sephus uses καταβυλή for beginning; e.g. Lib. II. 17, Bell. Jud. he 
says: “This was χαταβολὴ πολέμου, the beginning of the war,” viz. 
with the Romans. The sense of the passage requires ἀπὸ καταβολῆς 
to be rendered ‘at the time of the beginning, i.e. when the beginning 
was;’ just as we say in English, from the first, 1. 6. at the very com- 
mencement. 

(4) The writer now proceeds to cite a passage of Scripture, in order 
to shew what sort of rest is designated by the phrase my rest. In order 
to do this, he adverts to that Scripture which shews the rest that God 
enjoyed after the work of creation was finished. Zvonxe yao, for [the 
Scripture] says, or [the Holy Ghost] says ; a frequent mode of appeal- 
ing to the Old Testament. 

Πού, in a certain place or passage. Chapter and verse are no where 
cited in the New Testament; and very rarely is any particular book 
named, unless indeed it bears the same name as its author. An appeal 
to Scripture, by merely saying ποῦ, shews that the writer must have 
supposed his readers to be familiar with the contents of the Jewish 
Scriptures. The passage cited may be found in Gen. 2:2. So Clem- 
ent of Rome appeals to Scripture, now saying A¢yee mov, and then λέγει 
TOV γραφεῖον. 

Katénavoey ὁ 0g. The rest here spoken of, is of course to be 
considered as described ἀνθοωποπαϑῶς, i.e. in accommodation to the 
capacities of men. [{ surely does not imply that God was wearied by 
his work of creation ; but that he simply ceased from it, and enjoyed a 
holy and delightful quiet, in the pleasing contemplation of the works 
which had been accomplished. Comp. Gen. 1: 4, 10, 18, 25, 31. 

(5) Such then was the rest of God, of which the Scripture speaks. 
To such rest, the apostle says, the writer of the 95th Psalm refers. Kai 
ἐν τούτῳ πάλιν, againin this passage also, viz. in the passage which 
he had already quoted from Ps. 95: 11, i.e. the passage which he is 
now going to mention, the Scripture represents God as saying, my rest, 
j.e. such rest as I have, or such as I enjoy. In other words, both Gen. 
2:2and Ps. 95: 11, speak of a holy and. spiritual rest, since they 


speak of a rest which God himself enjoys. Comp. πάλεν here, as to 
position, with πάλον in 1: 6. 


Ais Bebe 
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(6) “Bnet οὖν ἀπολείπεται... Ov ἀπείϑειαν, since then it remains 
that some must cnter into that [rest], and [since] they to whom the 
blessings were proffered, did not enter in because of unbelief ; [it fol- 
lows that believers only can enter in], comp. v. 3; or rather, [it follows 
that a rest remains for believers], comp. v. 9. 

This verse seems to be a resumption of the subject in v. 3, after the 
the explanations of rest which vs. 4 and 5 contain. There the writer 
says, ‘ Believers enter into the rest of God.’ How is this proved? ‘ Be- 
cause he has sworn that unbelievers shall not enter into it ;’ which ne- 
cessarily implies that believers shall enter into it. Then, after delaying 
a moment in order to shew what the nature of the rest in question is, 
viz. that it is God’s rest, i.e. such rest as God enjoyed after the work 
of creation was completed (vs. 3—5), the author resumes the consider- 
ation of the proposition advanced in the first part of v. 3, and avers, that 
as some must enter into God’s rest (for God could not be supposed to 
have provided one in vain), and as unbelievers cannot enter in, so it is 
necessarily implied, that believers, and they only, will enjoy the rest in 
question. See the illustration of the reasoning prefixed to the present 
chapter, in the preceding pages. 

Others construe the verse in this manner: ‘Since then some must 
enter into his rest, and unbelievers of former days did not enter in; 
therefore he defines again (πάλιν) a particular day, etc ;’ construing 
vs. 6 and 7 as one connected sentence. But this makes the sentence 
very much involved, and obscures the design of the writer. His object 
certainly is, to shew that the rest proffered in ancient times, in the 95th 
Psalm, still remains for the people of God; see vs. 9, 10. But how can 
this be proved, by merely shewing that David spake of a definite time 
when he wrote the 95th Psalm, in which the offer of rest was then 
made? On the other hand, I understand it to be the particular object 
of the writer in v. 7, seq., to exhibit further proof that the proffered rest 
is of a spiritual nature, and therefore not to be limited by assigning to 
it a merely temporal sense. See the illustration referred to above. If 
any one is desirous of seeing what conjecture can make out of this 
verse, let him read the commentary of Kuinoel upon it. 

(7) Πάλιν τυνὰ ὁρίζει jucouv.... καρδίας ὑμῶν, again, when 
speaking by David so long a time afterwards, he designates, or defi- 
nitely names, acertain day, To-pay ; as it is said, “ To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” See above on chap. 3: 7, 8, 
particularly 3: 18. The sentiment runs thus: ‘In David’s time, near- 
ly 500 years after unbelievers in the wilderness were threatened with 
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exclusion from the promised inheritance, the Psalmist makes use of the 
commination which has been quoted, in order to deter those whom he 
addressed from hardening their hearts as the ancient Israelites did, and | 
so losing the rest (as they did) which God had proffered to the obedient 
and believing. The rest, then, could not be merely the land of Canaan, 
(as the Jews of Paul’s time understood it to be), for this both believers 
and unbelievers, living in the time of the Psalmist, already enjoyed. 
Consequently the rest spoken of by the Psalmist, was of a spiritual na- 
ture, pertaining only to believers.’ All this is plainly implied ; and in 
the next verse it is explicitly declared. 

(8) Hi γὰρ αὐτοὺς “/nooug.... ἡμέρας, now if Joshua had given 
them rest, i.e. the rest of God concerning which the Scripture speaks, he 
[ David, or the Spirit of God by him] would not have spoken afterwards 
of another time, viz. another time when rest was to be given or to be 
obtained. That is, ‘If the rest of God be only the rest of Israel in 
Canaan, or the quiet possession of the promised land, then the Psalmist 
could not have spoken of it as still proffered in his time, after it had 
been in fact given to Israel by Joshua nearly five centuries before. The 
other time (ἄλλης ἡμέρας) here spoken of, is the same which is desig- 
nated by the word σήμερον in the quotation; which implies a time 
different from that, and subsequent to that, in which the Israelites ob- 
tained the rest of Canaan. 

That ᾿Δησοῦς means Joshua here, there can be no doubt; for the 
object of the writer is to prove, that Jesus docs bestow the rest spoken 
of, viz. that which the ‘/jo0vs here named did not bestow. Κατέπαυ- 
σε, caused to rest, exactly as the Hiphil con}. in Hebrew is used ; 6. g. 
zr (from 1712) in Deut. 12: 10, in the same sense as κατέἕπαυσε here. 
In the classics this verb has the like sense, viz. Diod. Sic. p. 716. A. 
Arrian, Exp. Al. III. 9. Herod. I. 27, Hom. Iliad. XV. 105. 

(9) "Agu ἀπολείπεται... τοῦ Gov, consequently there remaineth a 
rest for the people of Giod, i.e. for believers, see v.3. Here the object 
of the preceding argument is plainly developed; so plainly, that we are 
not left at liberty to doubt concerning it. Here is fully expressed, what 
is plainly impéied in v. 6, although in an elliptical manner, as has been 
already noticed. Such a manner is not unfrequent with Paul. Comp. 
Rom. 5: 12 with 5: 18, 19; and see § 22. 3. of the Introduction above. 

Σαββατισμὸς, (Heb. nBY, jinzw, rest, sabbatism), holy, reigrous, 
spiritual rest. Σαββατισμὸς is a mere Hebrew word with a Greek 
ending; and it is here employed as equivalent to χατάπαυσες, but with 
special reference to the Heb. expression Naw? (from m2) in Gen. 2: 
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2, which there describes the rest of God. The Heb. jin2w is a kind of 
intensive noun, formed from M20, and means sabbath by way of emi- 
nence. Σαββατισμός, which stands for ji}n2u, seems to be a word 
coined by the writer purposely for the occasion, and is very appropriate 
to his design. 

That believers do enter into the rest of God, i. 6. a rest like his, is 
further shewn by the next verse. 

(10) Ὃ yao εἰσελϑὼν.... 0 ϑεὸς, for he who enters into his [God’s] 
rest, will also cease from his own labours, as God did from his. As 
God ceased from his work on the seventh day, and enjoyed holy de- 
light in the contemplation of what he had done, (see on verse 4 above), 
so the believer, in a future world, will cease from all his toils and suffer- 
ings here, and look back with holy delight on the struggles through 
which he has passed, and the labours which he has performed, for the 
sake of the Christian cause. In other words, ‘ As God enjoys a most 
pure and perfect rest or happiness in heaven, so the believer will enjoy 
the like happiness there.’ And surely there is no more difficulty in 
calling that rest which is promised to believers, the rest of God, than 
there is in saying that man “ was formed in his image,” that Christians 
“are made partakers of the divine nature,” or that “we shall be like 
him when we shall see him as he is.” The rest of God, is rest like 
that which God enjoys. And it deserves to be noticed, that the writer, 
in order to illustrate the nature of this rest, has chosen the description 
of it as following the work of creation, in order to make a comparison 
between it and that rest which believers will have, when all their toils 
and sufferings are ended. This was well adapted to take hold of the 
minds of those to whom he was writing, and who were exposed to many 
hardships and trials. Having now shewn that there is a promise of 
spiritual rest to believers, implied in what the Jewish Scriptures say, the 
apostle repeats the caution, which lay so near his heart, against unbe- 
lief in the Saviour and the consequences of it. 

(11) Srowscomper οὖν... .. ἀπειϑείας, let us earnestly endeavour, 
then, to enter into that rest [the rest of God], lest any one should perish 
in the same manner through unbelief. ‘Lv τῷ αὐτῷ ὑποδείγματε, lit. 
after the same example, in the same manner, viz. as they (the Israelites) 
perished. “Πέσῃ is often used in this way, in an intransitive sense. 
᾿“πειϑείας I take to be the Gen. of means, instrument, etc., as gram- 
marians say. 

The awful nature of the commination, that unbelievers should not 
enter into the rest of God, the writer now describes, in order to leave ἃ 
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deep impression on the minds of his readers, and to guard them more 
effectually against unbelief and apostasy. 

(12) Zow yao.... ἐνεργής, lit. for the declaration of God is active 
and of a mighty power, or is enduring and powerful, i.e. has an effi- 
ciency that never ceases. The meaning according to the latter inter- 
pretation is, that the commination (comp. Is. 9: 8) uttered in ancient 
days against unbelievers, (and which had been repeated above by the 
writer), has abated nothing from its force or efficacy, even at the pres- 
ent time ; it still lives, and unbelievers are still subject to its power. In 
defence of this interpretation, it might be said that ζῶν is applied here 
to the divine word, i. e. commination, in a manner like that in which it 
is applied to God in the phrase Ἢ bx (ϑεὸς wv) often used in the 
Scriptures, which designates him as eternal, immortal, never dying’, en- 
dowed with unfailing life, in opposition to idols destitute of a living 
principle, and made of perishable materials. It is evident, too, that the 
sense of perpetual or perennial, may be considered as appropriate to the 
passage before us. But others interpret ζῶν as meaning active, a sense 
which is common to this word and to the Hebrew "7. _ I understand 
both terms as conveying the idea of active and mighty energy ; which 
is altogether appropriate to the writer’s purpose, whose object it is to 
persuade his hearers, that the commination uttered against the unbe- 
lievers of former days and which is still in force, has a dreadful power 
at which they ought to shudder. 

Kai τομώτερος .... δίστομον, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, i. 6. it has a more efficient power to inflict wounds than a sword 
with two edges. The efficacy of divine commination is often compared 
to a sharp sword ; e. g. the Son of man is represented by John as hav- 
ing, when he appeared to him in a vision, a sharp two-edged sword 
issuing from his mouth, i.e. his words cut as it were like a sharp sword, 
or his reproof, commination, wounded deeply, Rev. 1: 16. 2: 12, 16. 
19: 15, 21. Comp. also Is. 49: 2. 11: 4, in which last passage the ex- 
pression is, with the rod of his mouth, and in the parallel στίχος, with 
the breath of his lips [with his words] shall he slay the wicked. Lan- 
guage then of reproof, of severe threats or commination, or of condem- 
nation, is by the sacred writers called the sword or rod of the mouth. 
So in our verse, the divine commination is represented as terribly efli- 
cacious, by resorting to the same species of imagery in order to make a 
comparison. 

Kai dvixvovpevos .... πνεύματος. The writer continues the de- 
scription of the efficacy of the divine threatening, by carrying on still 
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further the description of the effects produced by a sharp sword upon 
the natural body ; piercing even so as to separate life and spirit. Ψυχή, 
when used as here in distinction from πνεῦμα, means the animal soul 
or principle of animal life in man; as πνεῦμα in such a case means the 
rational or intellectual soul, the immaterial principle within man. See 
I Thess. 5: 23, where σώμα is added in order to designate the merely 
physical or corporeal part of the human system. In the phrase under 
consideration, piercing so as to divide, or separate, life and spirit, 
plainly means inflicting a wound so deep as shall prove deadly; for 
that which separates the soul from the system endowed with animal life, 
is of course deadly. We may paraphrase both expressions thus: a 
sharp sword that inflicts deadly wounds. 

᾿“ρμῶν τὲ καὶ μυελῶν, [piercing so as to divide] joints οὐ marrow, 
i. €. 80 as to divide the joints or limbs from the body, (which was often 
done in the severer kinds of punishment) ; and so as to pierce through 
the very bone to the marrow, or to separate the marrow from the bone, 
by perforating it; a tremendous image of the sharpness of the sword 
and the effects it produces. The sense is, that the divine commination 
is of most deadly punitive efficacy. After μυελῶν a colon should be 
placed. 

Kai xgurinog.... καρδίας, he also judges [takes cognisance of] the 
desires and purposes of the heart, i. 6. ϑεὸς κριτικὸς ἐστι. That xgure- 
κός, aptus ad judicandum, here applies to God, and not to λόγος, seems 
evident. That there is somewhere here a transition to 3806, i is quite 
certain from v. 18, where ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ, Opdahuois αὐτοῦ, and πρὸς 
ὅν, one cannot well doubt, are to be applied toGod. The nature of the 
case seems to shew, that the appropriate place for this transition is at 
καὶ κριτικός. In the preceding part of the verse, λόγος ϑεοῦ, divine 
commination, is represented (very forcibly and properly) as punitive. 
This idea is consummated by the phrase which ends with μυελῶν; and 
as 0¢ comes in as the subject of discourse in the sequel, (at least in 
v. 13), I see no place so apposite for its introduction as at xa xgurexoc. 
Indeed there can be no other, for unless it comes in here, we must car- 
ry λόγος ϑεοῦ through the whole paragraph, as the subject ; which does 
not seem to be the design of the writer. In this view of the passage, 
Dindorf, Kuinoel, and Bloomfield agree. 

-God is here represented as one who scans the whole of man’s inter- 
nal character, and sits in judgment upon it. Consequently, as the wri- 
ter intimates, no secret act or purposes of unbelief, or defection from 
the Christian cause, will remain unnoticed or unpunished. ᾿νϑύμησις 
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and ἔννοια are nearly allied in meaning. They are both employed 
here, merely for the purpose of designating wniversality, i. e. the whole 
of men’s internal thoughts and purposes. 3 

(13) Kai οὐκ ἔστε ..... αὐτοῦ, yea nothing is, or nor is there any 
thing, concealed from the view of him [i.e.God], Kriovg means any 
created thing ; literally act of creation, but it follows the Hebrew N73. 
Οὐ κείσις means nothing (>> Nd=ovdev) or ANI ND. 

Tldvra.... τετραχηλισμένα, but all things are naked and exposed to 
the view of him, to whom we are accountable. ραχηλίξω is best ex- 
plained here, in the sense which the Greek classical writers attach to 
it. It means, (1) To lay bare and bend back the neck, so as to expose 
the throat in order to its being cut open or dissevered. Hence, (2) To 
expose, to lay open; which is the idea of the word. in the phrase before 
us, as it is given in the translation above. ᾿Οφϑαλμοῖς, eyes, i.e. sight, 
view, cognizance ; for the word is often used in this sense. 

Πρὸς ov ἡμῖν ὃ λόγος, lit. with whom [i. 6. before whom, in whose 
power, or at whose disposal] is our account. The sense of account, 
λόγος often has. The common way of rendering λόγος here, is, con- 
cern, dealing, business. This sense the word will bear ; but it is less in 
conformity to the wsus loquendi, and less apposite to the design of the 
writer. Chrysostom understands it as I have translated it. And so the 
preceding clause requires it to be rendered ; for this speaks of God, (or 
λόγος if you please), as χκριτυκός, i. 6. judicans, aptus ad judicandum ; 
the clause now under consideration, represents men as actually ac- 
countable to him who is the omniscient judge. 
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The writer now proceeds tu the consideration of a subject, at which he had merely hinted 
in chap. 3:1; where he calls Christ the ἀρχιερέα of the Christian religion. As ἀπόστολος 
(απ rdw), praefectus domo Dei, he had already compared him with Moses, 3:2—6; and 
then built upon the result of this comparison, the very solemn and affectionate warning against 
unbelief which follows,3:7—19. For the encouragement of the Hebrew Christians, he had also 
taken occasion, (after having spoken of wnbelievers as excluded from the rest of God), to represent 
the promises still held out to believers of enjoying that rest. Such was the case under the ancient 
dispensation, and such, he argues, is still the case ; there remains a σαββατισμός for the people 
of God.” He then,as we have seen, concludes the subject, as usual, with an exhortation ; in 
which he calls on them not to fail of this rest, 4: 11, nor to incur the awful penalty attached to 
unbelief, 4: 11—13. 

Having thus completed the comparison of Christ as ἀπύστολος with Moses, and drawn from 
the result of it those practical deductions at which our epistle every where aims; the writer now 
proceeds to compare Christ as ἀρ χιερεύς, with the Levitical order of priesthood ; which compari- 
son, with its various subordinate parts, and the occasional warnings and comminations that now 
and then are intermixed, extends to chap. 10:18; which is the end of what may be called the 
doctrinal part of our epistle. 

The mind of the writer plainly appears to have been more intensely engaged with comparing 
Christ’s priesthood to that of Aaron and the Levites, than with any other subject in his epistle. 
The comparison, for example, of Christ with the angels, in chap. I., is short; the comparison of 
* him with Moses, in chap. IIL., still shorter. But the comparison of the Aaronical priesthood, as 
to dignity, duties, offices, and utility, with that of Christ, and of their functions with his, makes 
up, in fact, the body of our epistle. It is natural to inquire, why this should be so; and the obvi- 
ous. answer seems to be, Because the writer regarded this part of the Saviour’s office and work, as 
being ina comparative sense by far the most important. Asa priest, he made atonement for sin 
by the sacrifice of himself; in regard to which, no angel, no prophet, no teacher, no Aaronical 
priest, could bear a comparison with him. The most prominent part of all his character, as a Sa- 
viour of sinners, is, that he is “ the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world.” 

The division of chapters made in some cases in our epistle, is quite inappropriate. Chap. IIT. 
most plainly ought to be united with Chap. 4: 1—13; thus comprising all that properly belongs to 
one and the same subject. Chap. LV. ought to begin at 4: 14,and to terminate with the end of 
chap. V., where there is a transition from doctrine to exhortation. 

In regard to the course and method of argument pursued through this leading portion of our 
epistle, (viz. from 4: 14 to 10: 18), in which a comparison between the Aaronical priesthood and 
that of Christ is made, and where all that is connected with the office and person and duty of 
priests is also drawn into the comparison, it seems to me that the course of thought is capable of 
being intelligibly stated; and I shall now venture upon the experiment. 

The apostle introduces the topic, (to which he had adverted in 3:1 by calling Christ the 
ἀρχιερέα τῆς ὁμολογίας uy), by calling Jesus ἀρχιερέα μέγαν, and exhorting the Hebrews 
to hold fast the profession (ὁμολογίας) which they had made, 4:14. He again hints, very brief- 
ly, an encouragement for them to persevere, although subjected to trials and afflictions, because of 
of the sympathy that the Saviour would feel for them, as having possessed a nature like theirs ex- 
posed to trial and suffering, 4: 15, 16. But as he had already dwelt at large on this topic (2: 
6—18), he merely adverts to it here, and passes on to suggest the points of comparison between the 
Levitical priesthood and that of Christ. 

(1) Every priest is appointed in behalf of men, in order that he may superintend and direct 
the concerns which men have with God, and may present their oblations and sacrifices before him, 
5:1. 

(2) Every priest, being himself  compassed with infirmity,” is prepared by his own experience 
to sympathize with others in like condition ; and because of his own sins and imperfections, it be- 
comes his duty to offer expiatory sacrifices for himself as well as for them, 5 : 2, 3. 

(3) No priest appoints himself to the sacred office ; his appointment is by divine direction, 5: 4. 
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In making a comparison of Christ, as high priest, with the Aaronical priests, in regard to the 
points here stated, the apostle inverts the order in which they are brought forward, and shews, 

(1) That Christ was constituted high priest by divine appointment. This he proves, in vs. 5, 6, 
by quotations from the second Psalm and from Ps. 110: 4. 

(2) He then passes to the second topic of comparison, viz., the infirmity of the nature which 
Christ our great high priest possessed, and which qualified him in a peculiar manner to sympathize 
with the infirmities of his people. He represents Christ as having, during his incarnate state, ut- 
tered vehement supplications on account of his trials and distresses, and as experiencing, like oth- 
er men, deliverance from them, 5:7. Even though he was clothed with the dignity of the Son of 
God, he acquired a practical knowledge of what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings, 5:8. Thus 
he was fitted μετριοχεαϑεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι" and having thus obeyed and suffered, in conse- 
quence thereof he was exalted to glory (τελειωϑείς), where, as kingly high priest after the order 
of Melchizedek, he is an all-sufficient Saviour to those who believe and obey him, 5: 9, 10. 

As one of the proofs that Christ was exalted to be an all-sufficient Saviour, the writer has again 
(v. 10) produced the passage, which asserts him to be a priest forever after the order of Melchize- 
dek, i.e. a kingly priest whose office is not of limited extent or temporary duration. But having 
thus introduced a topic attended with difficulty, and demanding an enlightened knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of the nature of Christianity in order to be rightly and fully comprehended, the 
apostle stops short in the prosecution of his subject, in order to admonish those whom he was ad- 
dressing, with regard to the little progress which they had made in such knowledge as would ren- 
der them adequate fully to comprehend the discussion concerning the topic in question, in which 
he was about to engage. His reproof for their comparative ignerance, he pursues through 5: 11— 
14. In 6:1—8, he warns them against the awful danger which would result from stopping short 


or turning back in their course, in order that he might thus excite them to more diligence and ex- =: 


ertion respecting religious improvement. Notwithstanding the seeming severity of his remarks in 
regard to this topic, he assures them that he has an affectionate confidence in their good estate, 
6:9; and this, because God will have regard to the benevolent character which they had before 
exhibited, 6: 10. He then exhorts them to press forward in their Christian course, 6: 11; and as- 
‘sures them, that the promise and oath of God are pledged, that believers who persevere shall at- 
tain to salvation, 6: 13—19. 

After this digression, (if that may be called digression which is so directly concerned with the 
main object of the writer), he proceeds to descant upon the topic of Christ’s priesthood, as in- 
stituted by God and compared with that of Melchizedek, which had been brought to view by the 
text of Scripture cited, in 5:6, 10. 

In order to do this so as to make a strong impression, he begins by giving an account of the dig- 
nity of Melchizedek. He was king of Salem, and priest of the most high God; his superiority 
was acknowledged by Abraham, when he paid him a tithe of the spoils which he had taken, 
7: 1,2. The same Melchizedek was not descended from priests, (and therefore his office did 
not fall to him by the mere right of succession, but was. by the special appointment of God) ; 
he has no genealogy assigned him in the sacred writings, nor any limited term mentioned in 
which his priesthood began or expired ; like Christ’s priesthood, his is unlimited, 7: 3. Abra- 
ham himself, exalted as this patriarch was, acknowledged the superiority of Melchizedek; and 
the Levitical priests descended from him did as it were acknowledge the same, by their progeni- 
tor who paid this homage, and to whom they must be counted inferior, 7:4—7. Besides, the 
Levitical priests who receive tithes, hold their office only for a limited duration; while ΜΟΙ. 
chizedek is a priest for an unlimited time, 7: 8. Indeed, (if one may venture so to express 
himself), the Levites themselves paid tithes to Melchizedek, through Abraham their progenitor, 
7:9, 10. 

Thus much for the superiority of Melchizedek over the Levitical priests. The conclusion in 
this case is left to be supplied by the reader’s mind, after the manner in which Paul often writes. 
The reasoning is thus: ‘Christ is a priest after the order of Melchizedek; Melchizedek is su- 
perior to the Aaronical priests ; consequently, Christ as a priest is superior to them.’ 

The writer next proceeds to another topic of great importance, and which very naturally con- 
nected itself with the consideration of Christ’s priesthood, as compared with that of Melchize- 
dek. If, says he, the Levitical priesthood was adequate for all the purposes of atonement, and 
for the purification of the consciences of sinners, then what necessity that the appointment of 
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another priest should be made, as is predicted in Ps. 110: 4. 7:11. Now another order of priest- 
hood necessarily demands a change of former laws respecting the priesthood, 7; 12; and that an- 
ether order is introduced, follows from the fact that Christ (the priest after the new order) was 
to spring from the tribe of Judah, 7:13, Still more evident must it be, that the order would be 
different, because the new priestly office is to be perpetual, 7;15—17. Consequently, the old order 
of things gives place to a new and better one, 7: 18, 19. 

Besides, the new priest is appointed by the solemnity of an oath, while the Aaronical priests 
were not, 7: 2k; consequently, we must suppose the new order of things to be superior, 7 : 22. 
This superiority appears specially in the fact that the priesthood of Christ is perpetual in his own 
person; while that of the Levites was constantly changing by succession, 7; 23, 24. Christ, there- 
fore, is an adequate and never-failing helper to all who come unto God through him, 7 : 25, 

It is thus that the apostle illustrates, enlarges, and confirms his views respecting the subject intro- 
duced in 5: 6, 10, by a quotation from Ps. 110: 4, respecting the priesthood of Christ. The amount 
of the argument is, that by the oath of God Christ was appointed to his priesthood, while the 
Aaronical priests were appointed without such a solemnity; that the priesthood itself being of the 
order of Melchizedek, i.e. not of descent, not limited, not temporary, and of higher dignity than 
that of Aaron, Christ must be regarded as altogether superior to the order of Jewish priests. The 
inference of course is, that the Hebrews ought not to forsake him who was a superior priest, in or- 
der to attach themselves to those who were inferior ones. 

Having thus completed what he had to say respecting the comparison of Christ and Melchizedek 
as priests, (allof which is employed to the advantage of the cause which he is advocating), the 
writer resumes the topic which he had begun in 5: 7, 8, viz. that of Christ’s sympathy with those 
“who are compassed with infirmity.” He had already suggested there, that Christ possessed all 
the common sympathies and innocent infirmities of our nature, in common with other priests. But 
not to leave it uncertain whether in all respects Jesus was “ compassed with such infirmities” ag 
the Jewish priests, he now proceeds to point out one important difference, viz. that the high priest 
of the new dispensation is altogether superior to the priests of the old, in regard to the moral pu- 
rity and perfection of his character. He is holy, and altogether sinless, 7: 26; and therefore needs 
not, like them, to offer any sacrifice on his own account, 7:27; for he has no such infirmity as 
renders this at all necessary, since he is priest in a state of perfection and glorious exaltation, 
7: 28. 

Having thus shewn the superiority of Christ over the Levitical priests, in respect to the second 
particular, viz. the qualification for sympathizing with erring men, the writer next proceeds to 
the most important topic of all, viz. the office of Christ as a priest, in directing the concerns of © 
men with God, and in presenting a propitiatory sacrifice for them. 

He begins by averring, that the principal thing (κεφάλαιον) in respect to the matters which he 
is discussing, is the priesthood of Christ in the heavenly sanctuary, 8: 1,2. He then re-in- 
troduces the topic which he had before stated in5:1. Taking for granted the truth of the senti- 
ment there stated, he now draws the inference from it, that Christ (being a priest) must also have 
an offering to present, 8: 1—3. But if Christ were on earth he could not be a priest; for priests, 
whose office it is to perform duty in the earthly sanctuary, are already constituted by divine ap- 
pointment, 8; 4; and these perform their office in a temple that is merely a copy or resemblance of 
the heavenly one, 8:5. Christ’s ministry is as much superior to theirs, as the new covenant is to 
the old one, 8: 6; and the Scripture itself predicts, that the old covenant should be abolished, and 
the new one introduced in its stead, 8: 7—13. Of course the new covenant must be superior; and 
Christ, who ministers in the heavenly temple, must be superior to those who serve merely in the 
earthly one. ‘ 

Next, the writer proceeds to consider the manner and design of the sacerdotal service, and the 
ends which could be accomplished by it. 

The earthly temple consisted of various apartments, and contained a variety of utensils, 9: 1—5. 
The priests performed daily service in the outer temple, 9:6; while the high priest entered the 
inner one (where God dwelt) only once in each year, when he presented the blood of the great aton- 
ing sacrifice,9: 7. A permission to enter only so seldom into the inner sanctuary, shewed that 
free access to God at all times and places was not yet granted, while the first dispensation lasted, 
9:8. Indeed, these rites with all their appurtenances were merely a symbol of what was to be 
effected under the gospel, 9: 9, 10. 

Christ on the other hand, the heavenly high priest, entered the eternal sanctuary with his own 
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blood, procuring everlasting redemption for sinners, 9: 11, 12. The blood of bulls and goats, pre- 
sented by the Jewish high priest, effected nothing more than ceremonial, external purification, 9: 
13; while the blood of Christ purifies the conscience and renders the worshipper truly acceptable 
to God, 9: 14. . 

Even such is the efficacy of the propitiatory sacrifice made by the death of Christ, that it ex- 
tends back to the sins of former ages ; so that all, who are called of God to partake of the bless- 
ings of the gospel, attain, through his death, toa heavenly inheritance, 9 : 15. 

The mention of Christ’s death here, in connection with the assurance effected by it of a heaven- 
ly inheritance for believers, affords occasion to the writer to compare the new diadijxn ratified 
by the death of Christ, with the διαϑῆκαι which are ratified by the death of testators. The 
Greek word διαϑηήκη not only answers to ma » but also means such an arrangement as is 
made by a man’s last will or testament, and is employed, not unfrequently, in this latter sense. 
Hence our author, after asserting (9:15) that Christ’s death made sure an inheritance to believ- 
ers, falls very naturally upon comparing the διαϑήκη thus ratified by the death of Jesus, with the 
διαϑῆκαι ratified by the death of testators. Such, says he, is the custom among men in regard 
to testaments, that the death of the testators must supervene, in order to give them full effect and 
confirmation, 9: 16, 17. Even the first διαϑηήχκη (M3), (although it could not be so appro- 
priately called a testament), was sanctioned in a manner not unlike that in which the new 
διαϑήκη is sanctioned ; for blood (the emblem of death) was applied to almost every thing which 
pertained to the ancient covenant or διαϑιηκὴ, in order either to ratify or to consecrate it, 9: 
18—22. Now since this was so extensively done in regard to things here which are mere resem- 
blances or types of heavenly things, these heavenly things themselves, being of a nature so much 
more exalted, must be consecrated by a corresponding sacrifice of a higher nature than any offered 
in the earthly temple, 9: 23. For it is in the heavenly temple that Christ discharges the functions 
of his priestly office, 9:24; yet not, like the Jewish priests, repeating expiatory offerings fre- 
quently, but once for all performing this sacred rite, 9: 25, 26. As men die but once, and Christ in 
his human nature and by dying in it made an expiatory offering, so he could make this but once ; 
therefore, when he shall make his second appearance, it will not be to repeat his sin-offering, but 
for the deliverance of all who wait for his coming, 9: 27, 28. 

Having thus compared various particulars, which have respect to the priesthood of the descend- 
ants of Aaron, to those which relate to the priesthood of Jesus; the writer comes, last of all, to 
treat more fully of the inefficacy of the Jewish sacrifices, and of the perfect and everlasting efficacy 
of that propitiatory offering, which was made by the high priest of the heavenly sanctuary. He 
had, indeed, already hinted at this, several times, in the preceding parts of his epistle,e. g. 7: 11, 
19. 8:7, 13. 9: 8—10. 9: 13, 14; but as it was the most important topic of all, and the most diffi- 
cult to be urged on the minds of Jews, he reserved it until the last, in order that he might give 
it a more ample discussion. ᾿ 

He begins by declaring, that the rites of the law were designed to be typical, and that the yearly 
sacrifices which were offered under it, never could quiet and purify the consciences of men, 10: 1; 
otherwise, the offerings need not have been continually repeated, 10:2. The remembrance of sin 
is constantly renewed by them, 10; 3. Indeed, it is plainly impossible that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sin, i. e. remove the penalty of it, or lessen its power, 10: 4. In accord- 
ance with this sentiment, the Scripture (Ps. XL.) represents the Saviour, when entering upon his 
work, as saying that sacrifices and offerings are of no value in the sight of God, 10: 5,6. The Mes- 
siah represents himself as doing what God requires, viz. what God requires in order that he may 
exercise his clemency, 10: 7. Of course, (so our author reasons), sacrifices and offerings are rejected 
(in respect to making real propitiation), while the “ obedience of Christ unto death” is accepted in- 
stead of them, 10:8, 9. This sacrifice is truly efficacious for moral purposes, 10:10. The Jew- 

‘ish priests repeated continually their sacrifices ; but the offering of Christ once made, is of ever- 
lasting efficacy, 10: 11, 12. Having once made this, he may expect the cause on account of which 
jt was made to be victorious, 10: 13; for one offering once made by Jesus, is all sufficient ; its ef- 
fects are never to cease, 10:14. To such an efficacy of Christ’s offering, the Holy Spirit has testi- 
fied in the Scriptures, by declaring that under the new covenant sin should be forgiven, and iniqui- 
ty no more remembered, 10:15, 16. Consequently offering for sin needs not to be repeated, after 
pardon is actually obtained, 10: 17, 18. * 

With this consideration, the author closes the comparison of Jesus, as a priest, with the Jewish 
priests under the Levitica] dispensation. This comparison in all its parts, however, occupies the 
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greater portion of his epistle, viz. from 4 : 14 to 10: 18. He then proceeds to exhortations, warn- 
ings, and various arguments drawn from different sources, in order to urge upon his Hebrew breth- 
ren the importance of persevering in the Christian faith. ; 

The writer of our epistle has sometimes been charged with being discursive, and with having ve- 
ry little connection in the series of his reasoning. If the charge of discursiveness means, that he 
often stops short in his course of argument, in order to warn those whom he was addressing against 
danger and to expostulate with them, this is certainly true in a remarkable degree. But this is 
the ultimate and highest end which the writer himself had in view. If then he has practised di- 
gression, it is digression exceedingly to his purpose, and altogether consonant with the unconstrain- 
ed nature of epistolary address. 

In respect to an alleged want of connection in the author’s reasoning, the analysis already pre- 
sented is the best answer which I can give to this charge. The method of reasoning seems, indeed, 
to have been too commonly overlooked, or to have been only partially discerned, in the commenta- 
ries to which I have had access; but I cannot help thinking that there is a connection, which can 
be clearly and satisfactorily traced, throughout the whole. If I have succeeded in attempting to 
trace it, then the student will be aided in forming his views with respect to the relation that one 
part of our epistle bears to another, in that portion of it which has now been analyzed. — 

If the question be asked, why the apostle should resort to comparisons of this nature in order to 
illustrate the office of Christ, or rather, the virtue and efficacy of his mediation and redemption ; 
the answer plainly is, ‘ A regard to the condition and feelings of those whom he addressed, led him 
todoso.’ The Jews of that day, regarded the office of high priest as the most honourable of all of- 
fices then sustained. The authority and dignity of this office were very great, in earlier times 
under the Jewish kings. But after the captivity, the offices of king and high-priest were frequent- 
ly united in the same person. This, of course, would tend to elevate the esteem in which the Jews 
held the rank of high priest. When the Romans reduced Judea to a tributary province, the civil 
power was transferred to the Procurator sent there by them; but the supreme ecclesiastical power 
still remained in the hands of the high-priest, who was supreme judge of the land and president of 
the Sanhedrim. The high priest was, moreover, the only person who could enter the most holy 
place on the great day of national expiation, and make atonement for the people. On all these 
accounts, the Jews cherished the greatest degree of reverence for this office. They looked upon it 
as their glory, and expected from the functions of it, pardon for sin and acceptance with God. 
How difficult it was to wean them from these views, even those of them who had embraced Chris- 
tianity, the Acts of the Apostles and almost all the apostolic Epistles abundantly testify. But 
this must necessarily be done, however difficult, if Christianity was to be fully admitted and pracs. 
tised by them. 

There can be no doubt that the unbelieving Jews would urge, with all their power, upon the: 
new converts to Christianity, the views and feelings which the latter had once possessed in common 
with them in regard to this subject. It entered into the very essence of Judaism, that such views 
and feelings should be cherished ; and this was a trait which distinguished the Jews in a peculiar 
manner from other nations. The apostle,in addressing the Hebrew Christians, had to contend 
with such arguments as the adversaries of Christianity among the Jews would bring, in order to 
shake the constancy of the new converts. The splendour and the supposed importance of the Jew- 
ish high-priesthood, howéver, was after alla thing which Jewish Christians must be brought to 
renounce. How could they, educated as they had been, do this? To satisfy their minds on this 
subject, the apostle presents a comparison of this office in all its various respects, with the office 
of high priest as sustained by Christ; and he shews that instead of giving up any thing by embra- 
cing the new religion, they would only exchange a high priest who was imperfect, who offered sac- 
rifices that effected a purification only external and of mere tem porary efficacy, who officiated in a 
temple made with hands—all the mere type or symbol of something that was of a spiritual and 
more exalted nature—all this they would exchange, by embracing and adhering to the Christian 
religion, for a high priest without sin, whose sacrifice “ purged the conscience from dead works,” 
and had an “everlasting efficacy ;” which was offered too in a temple not made with hands, of 
which the Jewish temple with all its splendour and solemn pomp was‘only a mere image. Could 
any thing now be better adapted to fortify the minds of those to. whom he wrote in their Christian 
profession, and to wean them from their old prejudices? And is it not. allowable, that an apostle 
should reason in a manner best adapted to the condition and feelings of those whom he addresses ὃ 

T am aware that much has been said, by recent commentators, on arguing κατ᾽ GVIQWILOY, 
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or ina way of accommodation, in our epistle; and that all the comparisons made in it, between 
things and persons, under the law and under the gospel, have been ranked with this class of reason- 
ing or argument. For those who do not acknowledge the divine origin of the Jewish religion, nor 
that any of its rites, sacrifices, or persons were symbolical of any thing belonging to Christianity, 
such a mode of explanation may be necessary. But for those who believe, with the writer of our 
epistle, that the Jewish religion was of God, and that the ancient Scriptures have revealed a Mes- 
siah, very little, if any of arguing merely in the way of accommodation in our epistle, needs to be 
admitted. Does not the 110th Psalm call Christ a high priest ? And did not the Jews of Paul’s 
day admit (as well as Paul himself) that this Psalm had respect to the Messiah? Undoubtedly 
they did. Where then is the accommodation of the writer to the mere prejudices of those whom 
he addressed, when it is evident that both he and they entertained an opinion in common with re- 
gard to the exegesis of the 110th Psalm? Of course, both admitted that Christ was to be a high 
priest. But how? Why? Not of the ordinary kind; for he did not descend from Aaron. Wot to 
make expiation which should merely pertain to external purification ; but to make an expiation 
which should purge ‘the conscience frem dead works,” and which should procure the pardon of 
sin with God, and “ bring in everlasting redemption for his people.” 

It is not, then, merely to satisfy the Jew that he need relinquish nothing of his regard for the 
excellence and importance of the office of high priest by embracing Christianity, and that he has 
exchanged a less splendid office of priest under Judaism for a more splendid one under Christiani- 
ty, that Paui dwells so long on the virtues and dignity of Christ’s office as high priest. No doubt 
he had this object in his eye, as I have already stated, when he entered upon the consideration of 
this topic. But why does he dwell on it so much longer than he does on the comparison of Christ 
with Moses? Not because the Jews exalted the high priest above Moses; for this surely they did not. 
It was because Christ, in the office of high priest, performed that peculiar duty which of all others 
made him what he was, the SAVIOUR of sinners, the REDEEMER of lost men; because, as 
priest, he offered an expiatory sacrifice which takes away the sins of the world, and makes him 
the propitiation for their offences. I am entirely unable to explain the copiousness of our epistle 
on this point, if this be not the reason of it. And if this be admitted, then there is reason enough 
why the apostle should dwell so long upon it. 

I know of no part of the Scriptures which explains the nature and object of the Jewish ritual, in 
ἃ manner so spiritual, so satisfactory, so clear,so worthily of God, and so profitably to us, as 
chaps. V.—X. of the epistle to the Hebrews. Asa key to the Old Testament, these chapters de- 
serve the most attentive and thorough study of all who wish to understand the Bible. As a state- 
ment and vindication of the great work of Christ, and the atonement which he made by his blood for 
sin, they stand in the very first rank of all the Scriptural writings. As adapted to the wants and 
condition of those whom the apostle addressed, they are a consummate specimen of skilful argu- 
ment, and of powerful persuasion and remonstrance. 


14. ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρχιερέα μέγαν, moreover since we have a great 
high priest. So the words literally construed seem to mean. But it is 
doubtful whether this translation conveys the exact shade of meaning 
which should be attached to the original. In the apostle’s day, ἀρχιέ- 
gévs no longer designated merely one man, the single head of the whole 
priesthood, but it was applied also to his deputy (730); to those who 
had quitted: the office of the high priesthood (exauctorati) ; and also to 
the priest at the head of each of the twenty four classes of the. priest- 
hood. The word ἀρχιερεύς of itself, then, without any adjunct, did not, 
in the time of Paul, designate the high priest by way of eminence, who 
was the only person that could enter the most ‘holy place and make 
atonement for sin. Hence the apostle says, not simply aeysegevs, but 
ἀρχιερεὺς μέγας ; which designates a specific individual. This corres- 
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ponds exactly to the idea conveyed by the Hebrew 5452 373, which 
was applied only to him who was actually Pontifex Maximus. Ody is 
here the sign of resuming the subject introduced in chap. 3: 1, for thus _ 
it is often used; or it may be a mere continuative of ‘ahah, and so I 
have rendered it. In the other sense it is equivalent to as was said, in- 
quam, then, etc. 

“Ἰιεληλυϑότα τοὺς οὐρανούς, passed through the heavens. Wahl 
and others, passed into the heavens ; interpreting διεληλυϑότα as equiv- 
alent to εἰσερχόμενον, entered into. But they seem to me plainly to 
have mistaken the force of the writer’s expression here. According to 
the Hebrew idiom, God dwells above the visible firmament, 172%, ov- 
θανοΐ, i.e. in the third heavens ; comp. 2 Cor. 12:2. Through this 
firmament Jesus passed, when he ascended to take his “seat at the 
right hand of the majesty on high, 1: 3.” There is a plain allusion, 
too, to the high priest of the Jews, who once in a year went into the 
most holy place, passing through the vail which screened the residence 
of divine majesty from the view of men, 9:7, 8. So our great high 
priest has passed through the heavens, into the immediate presence of 
God, into the “holy of holies” in the upper world. This explanation, 
which Bengel, Owen, and Kuinoel defend, I must think to be the 
right one ; although Ernesti ventures to call it stulta animadversio. 

‘Inoovv τὸν υἱὸν τοὺ ϑεοῦ is added, to shew specifically whom he 
means to designate by ἀρχίερέα. Αρατώμεν τῆς ὁμολογίας, let us firm- 
ly hold {tenaciously adhere to] the religion which we have professed, 
viz. Christianity. A@azéw takes either the Acc. or Gen. after it. 

To encourage them to follow this advice, the writer sets before them 
the assistance which they may expect in their efforts so to do. 

(15) Ov yao .... ἀσϑενείαις ἡμῶν, for we have not a high priest,. 
who is incapable of sympathizing with, or of being compassionate 
towards, our weaknesses. The form of the expression is negative ; a mode 
of expression frequently employed by the sacred writers. When the 
negative form is thus employed, it is of the same meaning as an affirma- 
tive assertion would be, i.e. it is the same in this case as if the author 
had said, “‘ We have a high priest who will sympathize with our weak- 
nesses.” So “John confessed, and denied not, but confessed, etc.” 
John 1:20. In most cases, however, there is some speciality of colour- 
ing designed to be given, when this negative form of expression is cho- 
sen in preference to simple affirmation. 

Πεπειρασμένον, seeon 2:18. “1ε, but, for so the sense requires 
here. Kara πάντα, in allrespects ; not to be metaphysically or mathe- 
matically taken. The meaning is, that he, like us, was subjected to 
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trial and suffering on account of the truth; he, like us, was solicited to 
sin, e.g. when Satan tempted him, and often when the Scribes and 
Pharisees tempted him. 

Ka® ὁμοιότητα, scil. ἡμῶν, i.e. who was tempted like us ; παρα- 
πλησίως ἡμῶν, says Theophylact; ὁμοίως ἡμῖν, Origen. This surely 
does not imply, that temptations had in all respects the same influence 
upon him as upon-us ; but only that he was exposed to be attacked by 
them in like manner as we are. He possessed a nature truly human, 
2:14, 17; he was therefore susceptible of being excited by the power 
of temptations, although he never yielded to them. So the writer ; 

Χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας, without sin; i.e. although assailed by temptations 
of every kind, he never yielded in any case to their influence. He re- 
mained sinless. But why is this asserted here? Principally, I appre- 
hend, to guard against any mistake in respect to what the writer had 
just said. Τὸ shew the Hebrews that they might depend on the sym- 
pathy and compassion of their high priest (comp. 2: 17, 18), to help 
them in all the trials and difficulties to which an unshaken adherence 
to Christianity would subject them, he declares that Jesus was himself 
subject to the like trials in all respects. But when he had so said, as 
if fearing they might conclude that in some cases at least he was (like 
others) overcome by them, the author immediately adds, χωρὶς ἁμαρ- 
τίας. It may be, that the expression implies an exhortation this, viz., 
‘Jesus when tried did not sin; Christian brethren, follow his example.’ 
I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

(16) Let us, therefore, approach the throne of grace pera παῤῥησίας, 
lit. with freedom of speech; i. 6. since we have such a sympathizing, 
compassionate high priest, to offer our supplications to God and to 
help us, let us go to God with confidence that we shall receive the aid 
that we need. ‘Ask and ye shall receive.” Tw ϑρόνῷῳ τῆς χάριτος 
has reference to the mercy seat in the temple, on which God is re- — 
presented as sitting enthroned. There he heard the supplications of 
his people, which were presented by the high priest; there he accept- 
ed their oblations; and from thence he dispensed to them the blessings 
which they needed. Christians may now approach the mercy seat in 
heaven, by their high priest, and may come mera παῤῥησίας, with con- 
fidence. 

“Iva λάβωμεν ἔλεον, that we may obtain mercy, i.e. that we may ob- 
tain compassion in our afflictions and trials. Kai χάριεν εὕρωμεν .... 
βοήϑειαν, and find favour in respect to timely assistance. Χάρεν does 
not here differ much from ἔλεον, except that it is a word of a more 
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generic nature. The sentiment is, that we may be helped opportunely, 
i. e..that now, when we are persecuted and sorely pressed by trials, we 
may obtain that aid which such seasons require. This is exactly the 
idea conveyed by εὔκαερον βοήϑειαν, auxilium opportunum.  Literal- 
ly the Greek runs thus, And find grace with respect to opportune assis- 
tance. 


CHAP. V. 


(1) LE ἀνθρώπων λαμβανόμενος, selected, taken from men. So 
λαβεῖν, in Acts 15:14. Ina similar sense ΠΣ is often used in He- 
brew; and λαμβάνω, not unfrequently, in the classics. The meaning 
is, that priests appointed according to the usages of the Levitical law 
(in distinction from the great high priest constituted by the special ap- 
pointment of God), are appointed to have the oversight of the religious 
concerns of the people, specially to make their oblations and sacrifices. 

“Ὑπὲρ avIounwy χαϑίσταται τὰ πρὸς τὸν ϑεὸν, is constituted for 
the benefit of men, in relation to their concerns with God. Καϑίσταταν 
is often employed to designate an appointment to office of any kind; 
e.g. Matt. 24: 45. Luke 12: 14, et al. So also it is used by heathen 
writers. “Ynéo, for the benefit of, for the sake of, on account of ; a fre- 
quent use of the word. Tu πρὸς τὸν ϑεόν, for κατὰ τὰ x. τ. 4, there 
being an ellipsis of the preposition, which is very common in such 
cases. ‘The idea is, ‘In respect to their religious concerns, in regard 
to business which they have to transact with God ;’ particularly, 

“Iva προσφέρῃ... ἁμαρτιῶν, that he may offer [to God] both obla- 
tions and sacrifices for sin. Awoa I take here to mean the various 
kinds of thank-offerings, etc., that were to be presented to God, agreea- 
bly to the ritual established by Moses; and ϑυσίας, the various sin and 
trespass-offerings that were made with slain beasts. Θυσίας refers to 
the act of slaying, as it is derived from ϑύω to kill. In all these and 
the like concerns, the high priest was to act the part of an internuntius, 
a mediator, between God and men; i.e. he was to aid men in regard to 
their spiritual or religious concerns. It should be remarked, however, 
that δῶρα sometimes includes the idea of sacrifices ; e. g. 8: 4, comp. 
8:3. Yet where both δῶρα and ϑυσία are both employed, they are not 
to be regarded as synonymes. Both together are employed to designate 
the universality of the idea intended, i.e. (in this case) offerings of 
every kind. 
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(2) Merovonatvety δανάμενος, one who can exercise gentleness or 
moderation: ‘This classic or philosophic use of the word wéerovotadety 
may be briefly explained. The Stoics maintained that a man should 
be ἀπαϑῆής, i.e. not subject to passions, such as anger, fear, hope, joy, 
etc. The Platonists, on the other hand, averred that a wise man should 
be μετριοπαϑής, moderate in his affections, and not anadng. The 
leading sense, then, of the word μετριεοπαῦ εἴν, is, to be moderate in our 
feelings or passions. In our text, the connection shows us that this 
moderation or gentleness was to be exercised by the high priest τοῖς 
ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις, toward those who were ignorant and erring. 
In other words, he was to be lenient towards offenders, to treat them 
with gentleness and moderation, with kindness and not with severity. 
The comparison of Christ as a priest, in respect to this point, is pre- 
sented in 5: 7—9. 

᾿“γνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις some have construed as a Hendiadys, 
and rendered the phrase thus: those who ignorantly offend, or who of- 
fend through ignorance. But surely the indulgence of the high-priest 
on earth, was not limited merely to this class of offenders; much less is 
the clemency of our great high-priest in the heavens so limited. “Ayvoéw 
is repeatedly used by the Seventy, as a translation of the Hebrew maw , 
33, DWN, which signify to err, to commit sin, to render one’s self 
guilty. So Sirac 5: 18, in a great or little thing μὴ ἀγνόει, sin not. 
So Polyb. V. 11. 5, πολεμεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοήσασι, to make war on those who 
have been faulty. But if any should think it preferable, in our verse, 
to retain the common sense of ignorance, then plainly it must be con- 
strued of voluntary criminal ignorance; and in such a case, niavope- 
vows designates those who commit offences in consequence of such igno- 
rance. But I prefer to understand ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις as an 
accumulation of descriptive words, in order to designate offenders of 
various kinds; and so, although I have rendered ἀγνοοῦσι the ignorant, 
yet I mean this in the sense of being voluntarily, and therefore crimi- 
nally, ignorant. This mode of explaining the expression comports with 
the office of the Levitical priest in the earthly sanctuary, and with that 
of Jesus in the heavenly one. 

"Ensi zal... . ἀσϑένξιαν, since he himself is compassed with infirm- 
ity, i.e. he is himself an offender, or he is exposed by his weaknesses 
to commit the like sins with those whose offerings he is called to present 
to God. ἹΠερίχειται, in the passive, is construed with an Accusative 
after it. σϑένεια here means moral infirmity or weakness, not 
natural frailty of the physical system. The meaning is, that the high 
priest ‘haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere discit.’ 
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(3) Koi διὰ ταύτην... ἁμαρτιῶν, and on this account [ viz. because 
he himself is a sinner], he must present sin-offerings as well for himself 
as for the people. Προοσφερεῖν i.e. πρόσφοραν or ϑυοσίαν, Hebrew 
ΠῚ» mie. Προσφέρω is the common word employed to denote the 
presentation of an offering, gift, or sacrifice to God, and corresponds to 
the Hebrew m>y, or rather 4525 in Hiphil. See the superiority of 
Christ porenenitet, in respect to the point here suggested, as to the duty 
or obligation of priests in general, in 7 : 26—28. 

(4) Kai οὐκ ἑαυτῷ .... ᾿“αρων, moreover, no one can assume the 
honour [of the high priesthood] to himself, but he is appointed by God, 
even as Aaron was. Kahovpevos, i.e. δεῖ καλούμενος εἶναι. 

(5) Οὕτω nal... . ἀρχιερέα, accordingly, Christ did not claim for 
himself the honour of being high-priest, or Christ did not exalt himself 
to the honour of being high-priest. Aokateuy, to exalt, to claim honour 
for, John 8: 54. Rom. 11: 13. 

"AIM ὁ halnous ... γεγέννηκά σε, but he who said to him, Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee, [ἐδόξασεν αὐτόν, exalted him.] 
So the ellipsis must be supplied. The meaning is, exalted him to the 
office of high-priest, i. e. the Father, who hath given to the Son an ex- 
alted station, hath bestowed this honour also upon his Son (see on 1: 5) ; 
or in other words, Christ was divinely appointed to office. 

(6) Kadws καὶ ἐν ἑτέρῳ λέγει, as also he saith, in another [passage 
of Scripture]. The declaration is, that the Father constituted the Son 
a priest; for the writer had affirmed (in v. 4), that a priest must be 
divinely constituted. The quotation is from Ps. 110:4; a Psalm 
which, as I have before remarked, not only the apostle and eas Chris- 
tian commentators, but even the Jewish Rabbies in general, agree, has 
relation to the Messiah. 

Σὺ ἱερεὺς... Μελχισεδέκ, thou art a priest forever, after the order 
of Melchizedek. “/sgevg designates here a priest generically considered. 
The Psalmist, and after him the apostle, does not say ἀρχιερεύς, be- 
cause the sequel shews that the personage referred to must be of the 
highest order of priests, viz. of the same order with that of Melchize- 
dek. 

Κατὰ τὴν τάξιν, Hebrew 97427 ἘΦ i. 6. M27 DY, for > is paragogic 
here. This Hebrew phrase commonly means on account of, for the 
sake of ; but such a meaning would be wholly inapposite in Ps. 110: 4. 
The sense of it, as there employed, plainly is similar to that of 727 in 
Deut. 15:9. 19: 4. 1 K. 9: 15, viz. manner, order, arrangement, kind. 
So in its classic sense ragvg means order, arrangement, place, office, 
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rank. The simple meaning of the whole phrase, is, ‘Thou art a priest 
of an order or rank like that of Melchizedek.’ 

When in v. 10 the writer repeats the quotation here made, he uses 
ἀρχιερεὺς instead of ἱερεύς the word employed here in his first quota- 
tion. The object of the quotation in v. 6 is simply to prove, that the 
office of high-priest was conferred on Christ by divine appointment; 
comp. vs. 4 and 6. The particulars of the comparison in respect to the 
priesthood of Christ and Melchizedek, are not immediately brought into 
view, but suspended until the writer has introduced other considerations 
relative to Christ as a priest, 5: 7—9, and given vent to his feelings of 
concern for those whom he was addressing, by suggesting various con- 
siderations adapted to reprove, 5: 1I—14, to warn, 6: 1—9, as well as 
to excite and animate them, 6: 10—20. 

In regard to “are τὸν αἰῶνα, it is to be taken in a qualified sense 
here, as often elsewhere, e. g. comp. Luke 1: 33 with 1 Cor. 15: 24— 
28. The priesthood of Christ will doubtless continue no longer than 
his mediatorial reign ; for when his reign as mediator ceases, his whole 
work both as mediator and as priest will have been accomplished. 

In respect to the application of Ps. cx. to the Messiah, see Matt. 22: 
41—45. Certain it is, from this passage, that Jesus considered and 
treated this Psalm as applying to himself. 


The three following verses I take to be a comment on 5: 2; or to express my 
meaning more fully, a comparison of Christ as a priest, with the Jewish priests, 
who, being themselves compassed with infirmity, were taught by experience 
μετριοπαϑεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις. It is, however, only the innocent 
infirmities of one exposed to suffering, that are brought to view here. These 
Christ possessed in full, so that he could, like other priests, sympathize with 
those who are tempted and tried by suffering. None of his disciples are tried 
more severely than he was. 

The writer, however, does not complete this topic here. He breaks off, in or- 
der to pursue the course of thought to which the introduction of Melchizedek’s 
priesthood led him, and for the sake of inserting practical warning, reproof, 
and exhortation, 5: 11—6: 25; andin 6: 26 he resumes the consideration of the: 
topic thus interrupted, and shews that as to sinful infirmities Christ was not 
to be compared with the Jewish priests, for he had none of them. Thus while, 
like other priests, he was fitted to exercise compassion on those who are suffering 
and are tempted, he was altogether superior to them in the moral perfection of 
his own character. He needed no sin-offering for himself, (comp. 5: 4); but 
was high-priest, in a state where he was εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τετελειωμένον, 7 : 26—28. 


(7) “Os ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῆς σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ, who, during the time of 
his incarnation. “Huéoot, like the Heb. 27°, means time, season. 
Τῆς σαρκὸς I understand as designating the condition of the Locos in- 
carnate, or ἐν σαρκί; comp. John 1: 1, 14. 1 Tim.3:16. The whole 
expression designates the period of the Saviour’s humiliation, when “he 
was tempted in all points as we are, 4: 15.” 


epee ὰ aoe nai τὴν 
“Ὡς πα δε καρ ἐς ΠῚ 
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“4 εήσεις καὶ ἱκετηρίας προσενέγκας, offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations. ‘These two words are often joined by profane writers ; e. g. 
ἱκετηρίας πολλὰς καὶ δεήσεις ποιούμενοι, Isoc. de Pace. «Χωρὶς δὲ 
ἑκετηρίας καὶ δεήσεως, Philo de Cherub. p. 116. So also Lucian and 
Plutarch. Some critics have referred δεήσεις to prayers proceeding 
from a sense of need; and ixernolas to submissive intercession. But al- 
though in some cases the words may be so employed, they are general- 
ly used as synonymous or nearly so. The use of both these syno- 
nymes denotes intensive supplication or intercession ; a mode of express- 
ing intensity, which is very frequent in the sacred writings. 

Πρὸς τὸν δυνάμενον σώξειν αὐτὸν ἔχ Θανάτου, i.e. to the sove- 
reign Lord of life and death, the ‘‘ God in whose hands our breath is, 
and whose are all our ways:” a periphrasis in this case which means, 
“God who is possessed of supreme power, or the sovereign Lord of life 
and death.’ 

Mera κραυγῆς ἰσχυρᾶς καὶ δακρύων, voce altd et lacrymis, with 
loud cries and with tears or weeping ; see Luke 22: 41—44. Matt..26: 
38, 389. 27:46. Mark 15: 34—86, and comp. Luke 12:50. John 
12: 27, 28. Αραυγῆς ἰσχυρᾶς denotes the intensity of the voice when 
raised high by agonizing supplication, Luke 22:44. The Evangelists 
do not mention the weeping of the Saviour; but who can doubt that he 
did weep, when he prayed in such an agony that he sweat as it were 
drops of blood, Luke 22: 44 1 

Kai εἰσακουσϑεὶς ἀπὸ τῆς εὐλαβείας, and was heard in respect to 
that which he feared, or was delivered from that which he feared. The 
classic sense of εὐλάβεια is fear, dread; and this is the sense in which 
it is commonly employed in the Septuagint. But as the Hebrew words 
“IN? and δὲ mean, reverence and to revere, as well as fear and to 
fear or to dread, so the Greek εὐλάβεια, εὐλαβής, εὐλαβέω, are some- 
times employed to designate the idea of reverence, and consequently 
(like m7 ON") of piety, devotion, religion. But the usual classic 
sense of the word is to be preferred in our verse, viz., fear or object of 
dread, like the Hebrew N34. Lioaxovw and ἐπακούω are frequent- 
ly employed, in the Septuagint, in order to translate the Hebrew verb 
ΓΝ; and r2y very often means, to answer a prayer or request. 'To 
answer a request for deliverance, is to deliver or save from. This sense 
the verb 29 sometimes has; Ps. 22:22, from the horns of the wild 
bull 270723 , deliver me, (the preceding parallelism has 29°45 save 
me) ; Job 85: 12, from the pride of the wicked 1222 N>, he [God] will 
not deliver. So Ps. 118:5, et al. We may heen dati εἰσακουσϑείς, 
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then, was delivered. Still this is not absolutely necessary, inasmuch as 

he was heard in respect to the object of fear, gives the same sense, viz. 

‘from that which he dreaded Christ was delivered, or his entreaties 

were listened to in respect to that which he dreaded.’ “Ano, like the 

Hebrew 772, 2, is sometimes employed in the sense of quod attinet ad, 

so that it accords with the general meaning of περί; 6. g. in Acts 17:2. 

See Schleusner Lex. ἀπό, No. 18. Gesen. Heb. Lex. 12 No. 4. If 
εἰσακουσϑείς be translated (as the Hebrew ‘22 in some cases should 

be rendered), was delivered, then the usual sense of azo is perfectly ap- 

propriate ; and on this account I have thought such a translation to be 
preferable, and made it accordingly. See Excursus XI. 

(8) Καίπερ ὧν viog.... ὑπακοήν, although a Son, yet did he learn 
obedience by suffering, i. e. although he was God’s only and well belov- 
ed Son, a personage of the most exalted dignity, yet was he put to the 
trial of obedience in the midst of sufferings ; or rather, he was subject- 
ed to learn, experimentally, what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings. 
So I interpret this somewhat difficult and much agitated verse. I can- 
not suppose the object of the writer to be, an assertion that Christ did 
not understand the nature of obedience or recognize the duty of it, be- 
fore he suffered; but that it pleased God to exalt him to glory, in the 
way of obedience by suffering as well as by action. Such is the senti- 
ment in 2:10. Of such an obedience our epistle speaks in 10: 7, 
quoted from Ps. 40: 8,9; and such is that mentioned in Phil. 2: 8, 
obedience unto death, even the death of the cross, which, in the sequel, 
is asserted to be the special ground of Christ’s exaltation to the throne. 
of the universe. ΤῸ mention such an obedience here, is altogether 
apposite to the apostle’s design; which was, fully to impress on the 
Hebrews the sympathizing and compassionate nature of the Saviour, 
and his fitness to succour those who were under sufferings and trials; 
comp. 2: 17, 18. 4:15, 16. The same is implied in 5: 1, 2. 

(9) Καὶ redevdeig.... αἰωνίου, and being exalted to glory, he 
became the author of eternal salvation [he procured salvation] for all 
those who obey him. For τελεεωϑείς, see on 2: 10, where is the same 
sentiment as here, and where Christ (who is here said to be αἴτεος ow- 
τηρίας) is called τὸν ἀρχηγὸν τῆς σωτηρίας, which has the same mean- 
ing. As to chap. 2: 10, the whole of the preceding context there is 
occupied with shewing the exaltation or kingly dignity of Christ ; and 
“το the like state of exaltation τελεόωϑ eig undoubtedly refers here. ‘There 
is also conveyed, by v. 9, an intimation that Christ’s very sufferings stand 
in an intimate and necessary connection with his exaltation to the king- 
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ly office, so that he is a kingly priest, as Melchizedek also was. There 
is evidently no necessity, however, of including the whole of vs. 7—9 in 
a parenthesis, as many commentators have done; nor of regarding them 
as an interruption of the apostle’s discourse. ‘The fact is, as we have 
seen in the illustration above, that a new topic or head is introduced by 
them, which is broken off in 5: 11, after the manner of Paul, and re- 
sumed in 7: 26. 

(10) Ππροσαγορευϑεὶς .... Πελχισεδέκ, being called by God, [as I 
was saying], a high-priest after the order of Melchizedek. IIooouyo- 
θεύω means to name, to salute by calling a name, to greet. ‘The mean- 
ing is, that Christ is greeted or saluted by the name or appellation, 
ἀρχιερεύς, 175. In the Septuagint, Ps. 109: 4 [110: 4], and above 
in v. 6, it is ἱερεύς. But the Hebrew 74> means either ἀρχιερεύς or 
ἱερεύς ; see Lev. 4: 16, et al.; so that the apostle might render the ori- 
ginal in Ps. 110: 4, by either Greek word. Accordingly, he has chosen 
αρχιξρεύς. 


Having thus introduced the subject of Christ’s exaltation as priest, the nature 
of the comparison introduced, viz. the comparison of Christ’s priesthood with 
that of Melchizedek, occasions the writer to stop short in order to comment on 
this, and also to give utterance to his emotions of concern for those whom he 
addressed. The difficulty and obscurity of the subject which he is about to dis- 
cuss, are, in his view, occasioned principally by the low state of religious know- 
ledge in those whom he addresses. This he te!ls them very plainly, in order to 
reprove them for the little progress they had made in Christian knowledge, as 
well as to guard them against objecting to what he is about to advance. 


(11) Περὶ οὗ πολὺς ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος... λέγειν, respecting whom we 
have much to say. So Lysias in Panoc., πολὺς ἂν εἴη μου λόγος dun- 
γεῖσθαι. Dionys. Halicar. I. 23, περὶ ὧν πολὺς ἂν εἴη λόγος. 

Καὶ δυσερμήνευτος, and difficult of explanation, from δύς and ἑρμη- 
vevw. Critics frequently couple the word Aéyevy which follows, with 
δυσερμήνευτος᾽" but the example above, from Lysias, shews that it 
should be associated with λόγος. The grammatical construction or 
arrangement I take to be this; περὲ οὗ λέγειν, πολὺς ἡμῖν [εἴη] ὁ λό- 
γος; the Infinitive λέγευν being used as a noun in the Nominative, or as 
the subject of the sentence, according to a common usage. 

᾿βπεὶ νωϑροὶ γεγόνατε ταῖς ἀκοαῖς, since ye are dull of apprehen- 
sion, or slow in understanding. Taig ἀκοαῖς, lit. in hearing. But 
ἀκούω to hear, means often to perceive, to understand, like the Hebrew 
5. 

The reason why they are so dull in respect to understanding religious 
subjects, is next suggested by the writer; doubtless with the design of 
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reproving those whom he addresses, for their neglect to make a suitable 


progress in Christian knowledge. ᾿ 

(12) Kai γὰρ ὀφείλοντες... .. χρόνον, for when ye ought to be even 
capable of teaching, as it respects the length of time, viz. length of time 
since ye made a profession of the Christian religion. The writer doubt- 
less does not mean to say, that the whole church whom he addressed 
should actually be teachers; but that they ought to have made advances 
enough in the knowledge of ‘spiritual subjects to be able to teach in 
them, or in other words, ought to have made very considerable acquisi- 
tions in religious knowledge, considering the length of time that had 
elapsed since they professed to be Christians. 4c τὸν χρόνον may be 
rendered after the time, i.e. after so much time; ,comp. διά in Matt. 
26: 61. Mark 14:58. 2:1. Acts 24:17. Gal. 2:1. 

Πάλιν χρείαν ἔχετε... «τοῦ ϑεοῦ, ye have need that one should 
again teach you the very rudiments of divine doctrine. ΣΣτοιχέῖα, ele- 
ments or rudiments of any science. rovyeia τῆς ἀρχῆς, the rudiments 
of the beginning, is the same as Horace’s elementa prima, Serm. 1. The 
idea is expressed by the phrase, very rudiments or first elements, elementa 
prima. Tv λογίων τοῦ ϑεοῦ, I should refer particularly to those parts 
of the Old Testament which have a respect to the Christian religion, 
and especially to the Messiah, were it not that in chap. VI. 1—3, the 
writer has shewn that he means the rudiments of Christian doctrine in 
its appropriate sense. Aoyiwy Sov then must mean here, doctrines 
or communications of God, viz. which God has revealed under the gos- 
pel, i. e. divine doctrine or doctrines of divine original. 

This feeble, imperfect, spiritual condition, the writer now describes, 
by a very appropriate figure taken from the aliment and condition of 
young children. 

Kai γεγόνατε yosiay .... τροφῆς, and ye have become [like] those 
who need milk, and not solid nourishment, lit. ye have become those 
who need, etc. But the particle of similitude is, in such cases, very 
often omitted in the Old Testament and in the New. The meaning is, 
‘Ye have, in spiritual things, become as children are in regard to food, 
i.e. unable to bear or to digest any thing but the most light and 
simple nourishment, ye cannot understand or bear the higher: and 
more difficult doctrines, ye cannot properly apprehend them when they 
are proposed to you.’ Zeogy, nourishment, any kind of food, not 
meat only. F 

(18) Πὰς yao ὁ μετέχων... νήπιος yao ἐστι, now every one who 
partakes of milk, is unskilled in the doctrine of righteousness, for he is 
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a chile "πειρος, inexpers, ineptus ad aliquam rem, i. e. one who bein 
not that skill or experience in regard to any thing, which is requisite to 
a due apprehension and consideration of it. The sentiment is, ‘ As he 
who must be fed with milk, is yet a child; so ye, who can bear only 
the lighter kinds of spiritual nourishment, are yet νήπιοι in religion.’ 
Aoyov δικαιοσύνης, doctrine of salvation, i. 6. the gospel or the Chris- 
tian religion, according to some; δικαιοσύνης meaning here, as they 
suppose, what the Christian religion sanctions or ordains. See Schleus- 
ner on δικαιοσύνην, no.9. Others render dixacoovryy, grace, favour, 
i.e. the gospel which reveals grace, favour, pardon. Others translate 
it true doctrine, because PIX and M2N are sometimes synonymous. 
Others translate it perfect doctrine, as being the antithesis of ta στοι- 
χεῖα κ. τ. λ. above. So Abresch, Wahl, Ernesti, Kuinoel, etc. I would 
translate it simply, the doctrine of righteousness, i.e. of true upright- 
ness of life, including piety towards God and integrity towards men. 
So, or to the like purpose, is dexozoavyy employed in Acts 10: 35. 18: 
10. 24:25. Matt. 5: 20.5: 6. 6:33. 21:32. Luke 1: 75. Rom. 6: 
16—22, et alibi saepe. . 

(14) Tédelwy “δέ ἐστεν ἡ στερεὰ τροφή, but solid food is for those 
of mature age. Τελείων, adult, grown up, i.e. those who have ob- 
tained completion ἢ in a physical respect ; see on 2:10. 5:9. 

Τῶν διὰ τὴν ἕξειν .... κακοῦ, who possess organs of sense, exercised 
by practice for distinguishing between good and evil. 'The metaphor 
here, as in the preceding verse, is of a mixed nature; the latter clause 
being appropriate to moral τέλειοι. The meaning is, that solid Sood, 
which is an image of the more difficult part of gospel doctrines, is ap- 
propriate to full grown men, i.e. to Christians who have come to a 
maturer state, and who, by experience in matters of religion and frequent 
reflection upon them, have made advances so as to be able to distin- 
guish what is right and what is wrong respecting them. “᾿σϑητήρια 
here means the internal senses of Christians, their moral powers or fac- 
ulties of distinguishing and judging; although the term itself, in its 
literal acceptation, designates the external organs of sense. Avaxovorv 
καλοῦ καὶ κακοῦ is borrowed from the Heb. 5.) 250 YI"; see Gen. 2: 
17. Deut. 1: 99, and comp. Is. 7: 15, 16. Jonah 4: 11. It is applied 
by the Hebrews to designate a more mature and advanced state of 
knowledge in respect to any thing, and not simply to the mere perceiv- 
ing of a difference between the moral nature of good and evil. So in 
the verse before us, we cannot suppose the writer to mean, that the 
Hebrews were not yet zéAgcoe in such a sense as to be able to discern 
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the difference between good and evil, simply considered. He evidently 
means, that they were in such a state, as not readily to discern what 
was true or false in respect to the more difficult doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; they were not as yet capable of rightly understanding and 
estimating them. From this state it was their duty speedily to extricate 
themselves; and this the writer now goes on and exhorts them to do. 


CHAP. VI. 


(1) “Avo agevtes.... φερώμεϑα, wherefore, leaving the first rudi- 
ments of Christian doctrine, let us proceed to a more advanced state 
[of knowledge]. -4co I interpret here in the usual sense. I understand 
the reasoning of the apostle thus: ‘ Wherefore, i.e. since τέλεον only 
are capable of στερεὰ τροφή, solid food, viz. of receiving, digesting, and 
duly appropriating the higher and more difficult doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and since ye are yet but v2jnvoz, although ye ought to be advanced 
in Christian knowledge, if regard be had to the long time that ye have 
professed the Christian religion, 5: 12—14; διό, therefore it becomes 
you to quit this state of immaturity, this νηπιότητα, and advance to a 
maturer state, to a τελεύτητα. The reasoning is plain, when thus un- 
derstood, and the connection palpable. The word ἀφέντες is capable 
of the signification given to it by this method of interpretation. “_4gia- 
ue signifies, among other things, relinquo, abeo, discedo, relinquo post 
me, etc., and is frequently applied to quitting a thing for the sake of 
going to some different place, or of engaging in a different employment ; 
6. 5. Matt. 4: 20, 22. 5: 24. 18:12. 19:27. John 10:12. The 
meaning here I take to be this, ‘Quitting the mere initial state of pu- 
pilage, advance forward to a maturer state of instruction and know- 
ledge;’ or, ‘Make such advances, that it shall be unnecessary to repeat 
elementary instruction in the principles of Christianity, vs. 2, 3.’ 

Others (and most commentators) understand ἀφέντες here in the 
sense of omitting, and apply it to the apostle in the following way ; 
‘ Omitting now to insist on the first elements of Christian doctrine, let 
me proceed to the consideration of the more difficult principles of re- 
ligion, not discussing at present the subject of repentance, baptism, 
etc. ; which I will do, i.e. I will discuss the higher principles, if God 
permit ;’ or, as some interpret this last clause, ‘ Which [first rudiments | 
I shall discuss by and by, Deo volente; referring καὶ τοῦτο ποιήσομεν 
to the discussion of the doctrines just mentioned. 
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But a difficulty in admitting this interpretation lies in the context 
which follows. According to the method of interpretation just proposed 
the reasoning would be thus; ‘Omitting now all discussion respecting 
the first rudiments of Christian doctrine, I will proceed to disclose the 
more abstruse principles of the same; for it is impossible (advvarov 
yao) that apostates should be again renewed to repentance.’ Is there 
any coherence in such reasoning ?~ If there is, it is at least very diffi- 
cult to see it. But does the other method proposed relieve the difficul- 
ty? Letussee. It stands thus; ‘Christian brethren, who ought by 
this time to be qualified by your knowledge of religion to become 
teachers of it, quit the state of ignorance in which you are. Let it, not 
be necessary any more to teach you the first rudiments of Christian 
doctrine. Such progress we must make, Deo volente. Stationary we 
cannot remain ; we must either advance or recede. But guard well, I 
beseech you, against receding; ἀδύνατον yay, etc., vs. 4—8.’ 

Two things, at least, must be admitted. The one, that the apostle 
taxes them with negligence in regard to an enlarged acquaintance with 
religious doctrine ; the other, that he cautions them against the awful 
consequences of apostasy. Now does it not follow, that he considers 
the state of comparative ignorance in which they were, as exposing 
them ina peculiar manner to apostatize; and consequently, that he con- 
nects the danger of apostasy with reproof in regard to religious igno- 
rance, so as to rouse them to more effort in order'to acquire a better ac- 
quaintance with the grounds and principles of Christianity? And is 
not all this founded in the nature of things as they have always existed ? 
Are not the ignorant most easily led away by impostors and heretical 
teachers? The men who have prohibited the use of the Scriptures by 
the people at large, and who labour to suppress the diffusion of general 
knowledge in order that the mass of the people may be kept in igno- 
rance and so be moulded by them at their will, have well understood the 
principle to which I have alluded. 

The caution of the apostle, then, 1 consider as amounting to this ; 
‘Guard well against ignorance of Christian doctrines, for lapse is easy 
to the ignorant, and recovery exceedingly difficult or impossible.’ I 
cannot, therefore, follow the usual method of expounding either the 
verse before us, or the subsequent context. 

Φερώμεϑα, the middle voice of φέρω, often signifies to go, to come, 
to travel, to move in any manner or in any direction. Here φέρωμέϑα 
means, ¢o advance, to go forward. 

My πάλιν ϑεμέλιον Rep Pulbouetion μετανοίας, not again laying 
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the foundation with respect to repentance; not again commencing (as 
we once have done) with the first elements of Christian doctrine, e. g. 
the subject of repentance, etc. Méeravoiag here means, the subject or 
doctrine of μετάνοια, see v.2. The writer does not here speak of re- 
pentance as an act, but as a doctrine or subject of consideration ; and 
so of the other subjects mentioned in the sequel. ‘That repentance was 
inculcated as an initial doctrine and duty of Christianity, may be seen 
by consulting the following passages, Matt. 4: 17. Mark 1:15. Acts 
2:38. 17:30, and others of the same kind. 

"Ano νεκρῶν ἔργων, from deadly works; i.e. in respect to works 
which cause death, misery, or condemnation ; comp. 9: 14, and τοῦ 
ϑανάτου in2:14. Or νέχρος may be interpreted as meaning sinful, 
vicious; as in Eph.5:14. Rom. 6:13. 11:15. Rev.3: 1. It is 
not important which of these senses is adopted. ‘The one implies the 
other. 

Kai πίστεως ἐπὶ Sov, faith in God or in respect to God. ‘That 
this is an elementary principle of Christianity, is evident from the na- 
ture of the thing, as well as from Mark 11: 22. John 14:1. Heb. 11: 
6, and many other passages of the New Testament. Here, however, 
by faith in God is to be understood faith in the declarations which 
God has made to men respecting his Son, the Saviour of the world; 
comp. Acts 16: 31. 

(2) Bantiopey διδαχῆς the doctrine of baptisms. Here the word 
διδαχῆς is supplied by the writer; and I regard it as implied, before 
the preceding μετανοίας and πίστεως. Some interpreters, however, 
point the text thus, βαπτισμῶν, διδαχῆς, i.e. of baptisms, of [elemen- 
tary] instruction; which is too improbable to need discussion. The 
only difficulty lies in the plural word βαπτεσμῶν ; since we know of 
only one Christian baptism. Hence Schleusner and many other critics 
refer βαπτέσμός only to the ceremonial washings of the Jews, in all 
the cases where it occurs; and they suppose that βάπτεσμα is the only 
appropriate term, with which the rite of Christian baptism is designated. 
But what has the apostle to do here with Jewish ceremonial rites, as 
the first elements of Christian doctrine? Plainly nothing ; unless it 
be, that Jewish baptisms, or the baptism of John, are alluded to as be- 
ing brought into comparison with Christian baptism, and adjudged ; 
which is a possible, perhaps a probable sense ; and so Vater, Kuinoel, 
Burton, and Bloomfield. 

Another explanation is, that Sanzcouev does not differ in any impor- 
tant respect from βαπτισμοῦ. So in John 1: 13, stands the plural 
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αἱμάτων; in 1 Cor. 7:2, τὰς πορνείας ; ἴῃ 2 Cor. 7: 8, καρδίαις ; all 
with the same sense as the singular, in each case. See many like cases, 
in Glass. Philol. Sac. I. p. 62, seq. So the plural number of verbs is 
often employed, when the subject is indefinite and of the singular num- 
ber; 6. g. Mark 5: 35, comp. Luke 8: 49. Comp. also Heb. 9: 17, 
ἐπὶ νεχροῖς. Storr supposes βαπτεισμῶν to be used here in a kind of 
distributive sense, as the Hebrew plural often is; so that the sentiment 
is, ‘ the doctrine that every believer must be baptized.’ But however 
this may be, no great stress can be laid upon the use of the plural, as 
there are so many examples where it means no more than the singular 
would do. Accordingly the Syriac Version has the singular here. In 
regard to the doctrine of baptism being an elementary doctrine, there 
can be no difficulty. The rite itself was an initiatory one, for all who 
professed to be Christians. 

‘EnwOéoews te χειρῶν, imposition af hands. It is a very palpable 
mistake, into which many Christians fall, who are not well acquainted 
with the rites of the primitive church, to suppose that zmposztion of 
hands was practised only in the case of ordaining persons to the holy 
ministry. It was common for the apostles to bestow extraordinary gifts 
upon converts to Christianity, immediately after their baptism, by the 
imposition of hands. See Acts 2: 38, λήψεσϑε τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ ayiov 
πνεύματος, comp. Acts 8: 14—19. 19: 1—6. Hence ἐπεϑέσεως 
χειρῶν is reckoned as one of the things, the knowledge of which was 
communicated at an early stage of the Christian profession. 

᾿Αναστάσεως τε νεκρῶν, of the resurrection of the dead. Storr and 
others understand this here, only of the resurrection of the pious. But 
I apprehend the sense is general; as in John 5: 28,29. Comp. Matt. 
22:31. Acts 4:2. <A general resurrection of the bodies of men, is a 
doctrine, which, if not left undecided by the Old Testament, is at least 
left in obscurity. The Jews of the apostle’s time were divided in their 
opinion respecting it. Hence it was insisted on with great earnestness 
by Christian preachers, as belonging to the peculiar and elementary 
doctrines of Christianity. It was connected, by them, with the account 
which every man is to render of himself to God; and such an accoun- 
tability is a fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion. 

Kai κρίματος αἰωνίου, and of a judgment the consequences of which 
are eternal. In such a sense is λύτρωσις said to be αἰωνία, in 9: 12; 
and διαϑήκη to be αἰωνία, in 13:20. Both the resurrection and the 
judgment, in this case, pertain to the righteous and to the wicked. It 
is the general doctrine of a resurrection, and of responsibility and re- 
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ward at the tribunal of God, which the writer means to describe. 
These doctrines were among those that were first preached, when men 
were to be instructed in the elements of Christianity; see Acts 17: 31. 
10:42. Rom. 2: 16. Matt. 25:81 seq. In regard to the eternal con- 
sequences of judgment, see Matt. 25: 46. John 5:29. Dan. 11: 2. 
2 Thess. 1: 9. Matt. 18:8. Mark 9: 45, 48. 

(3) Kai τοῦτο... ὁ ϑεός, and this will we do, if God permit ; i.e. 
we will advance in Christian knowledge, go on ἐπὶ τελεεότητα, should 
God be pleased to spare our lives and afford us continued opportunity 
of so doing. The frequency with which the writer of this epistle uses 
the first person plural (χοίνωσις), is worthy of remark. It gives a 
more delicate cast to his reproofs, his comminations, and his exhorta- 
tions. 

(4) “ddvvaroy yao, for it is impossible, i. 6. we will go forward in 
the attainment of what belongs to Christians, and not recede ; for it is 
impossible, viz. that those who recede and apostatize should be recov- 
ered from their lapse, as the sequel avers. In this method of interpre- 
tation, the meaning of γάρ is sufficiently evident. But does ἀδύνατον 
here imply absolute impossibility, or only great difficulty? The latter, 
Storr and many other critics reply. ΤῸ vindicate this sentiment, they 
appeal to Mark 10: 25, 27, and to the parallel passages in the other 
evangelists. But this appeal is not satisfactory. In Matt. 19: 23 seq. 
Mark 10: 23 seq. and Luke 18 : 24 seq. (all relating to the same oc- 
currence), Jesus is represented as saying, “πῶς δυσκόλως shall a rich 
man enter into the kingdom of God!” He then adds, “It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of God.” His disciples are astonished at this, 
and ask, ‘ ow ts it possible, that any one [any rich man] can be 
saved, τίς ἄρα δύναται σωϑῆναι; Jesus replies, “ With men this is 
ἀδύνατον ; but with God all things are δύνατα." Surely he does not 
mean merely that this is very difficult with men, but that it is,absolute- 
ly beyond their power to accomplish it. 

The other examples of the use of this word in the New Testament, 
are not at all adapted to favour the exegesis of Storr; e. g. Acts 14:8. 
Rom. 8:3. 15: 1, where the word, however, is figuratively employed. 
But if the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is to be compared with 
himself, then is it quite certain that ἀδύνατον will not bear the qualified 
sense which Storr puts upon it. Comp. Heb. 6:18. 10:4. 11: 6, all 
clear cases of absolute impossibility, not of mere relative difficulty. 
These are all the instances in which the word is found, in the New 
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‘Testament. Nor will a resort to classic usage any better defend the in- 
terpretation of Storr. 

Besides, if it could be shewn that such a qualified sense were agree- 
able to the wsus loguendi, in some cases, and therefore possible, a com- 
parison with Heb. 10 : 26—381, would destroy all appearance of proba- 
bility that such a sense is to be admitted here. If there “ remains no 
more sacrifice for sin” (Heb. 10: 26) for those who have apostatized, 
then is there no hope of salvation for them; as is clear from Heb. 10: 
28—31. Moreover, to say merely that it is very difficult to recover the 
lapsed Christians of whom the apostle is going to speak, would be at 
variance with the imagery employed to describe them and the fate that 
awaits them, in vs. 7, 8. For all these reasons, such an explanation of 
ἀδύνατον cannot be admitted. 

Tove ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας, those who have been once enlightened, i.e. 
instructed in the principles of Christianity. So φωτίζω in John 1: 9. 
Eph. 3: 9. Heb. 10: 32. In all the other passages of the New Testa- 
ment where this word occurs, it is employed in the sense of shining upon, 
throwing light upon, disclosing. It does not (in itself considered) im- 
ply saving illumination, but illumination or instruction simply as to the 
principles of the Christian religion. 

Isvoumeévovs terns δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίου, and have tasted of the heav- 
enly gift. Ievoauevovs, tasted, does not mean eatremis labris leviter 
degustare, i.e. merely to stp or simply to apply for once to the palate 
So as just to perceive the taste of a thing; but it means the full enjoy- 
ment, perception, or experience of a thing. When the Greek writers 
wish to communicate the former idea, they add χείλεσεν ἄκροις to the 
phrase ; 6. g. ‘‘ They are witnesses, οἱ μὴ) χείλεσιν ἄκροις γευσάμενοι 
τῆς φιλοσοφίας adda. ... ἑστεαϑέντες, who have not only tasted with 
the extreme part of the lips [sipped] philosophy, but .... feasted up- 
on it,” Philo. Lib. I. de Monarchia. p. 816. So Chrysostom, ἄχροις 
τοῖς χείλεσιν γεύσασϑαι, Hom. on Johan. 5:19. But when ἃ full ex- 
perience or perception of any thing is meant, γεύομας is used simply; 
68. δ. οἱ γευσάμενον τῆς ἀρετῆς, Philo. de Abraham. oper. I. p.14. So 
τοῦ ἀϑανάτου γνώσεως γεύσασϑαι, Clem. Rom. 1.38. In the New 
Testament, ϑανάτου γεύεσϑαν means, to experience death; 6. g. Matt. 
16: 28. Mark 9: 1. Luke 9: 27. John 8: 52. Heb. 2: 9. Comp. also 
Luke 14: 24, 1 Pet. 2:3. So Herod. VI. 5, γεύεσϑαν ἐλευϑερίας, to 
experience [to enjoy] freedom. Pindar, Nem. Od. V. 596, πόνων yeveo- 
Gav, to undergo toils. Soph. Trach. 1108, ἄλλων τὲ μόχϑων μυρίων 
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ἐγευσάμην, I have suffered a thousand other evils. So the Hebrew 
nso, Prov. 31: 18. Ps. 34: 9. 

But what is the heavenly gift which they have enjoyed, or the bene- 
fits of which they have experienced? Some have explained it as being 
Christ himself, by comparing it with John 4: 10. But it is doubtful 
whether δωρεάν there means Christ. It is more probable that it means 
beneficium, i. e. the kindness or favour which God bestowed, in vouch- 
safing an opportunity to the Samaritan woman to converse with the 
Saviour. Others have represented δωρεάν as being the extraordinary 
gift of the Holy Spirit to Christians, in the primitive age of Christianity ; 
and they have compared the phrase here with πνεῦμα ἅγιον, in Acts 
8: 19, which means the special gifts of the Spirit, and which in 8: 20 
is called τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ ϑευῦ. But the objection to this is, that the 
sequel of our text contains a repetition of the same idea, once at least, 
if not twice.—For these reasons, I prefer the interpretation which 
makes δωρεὰς ἐπουρανίου the same here as χλήσεως ἐπουρανίου in 3: 
1, i.e. the proffered blessings or privileges of the gospel. The sense is 
then plain and facile ; (1) They had been instructed in the elementary 
doctrines of Christianity, pwrvodevtas. (2) They had enjoyed the 
privileges or benefits of living under a Christian dispensation, i. e. the 
means of grace which the gospel afforded ; and this is truly δωρεὰ 
ἐπουράνιος. I much prefer this mode of interpretation to any of the 
others. 

Kai μετόχους γενηϑέντας πνεύματος ayiov, and have been made 
partakers of the Holy Spirit. I understand this of the extraordinary 
gifts and influences of the Spirit, which the primitive Christians en- 
joyed, and which were often bestowed by the impesition of the apostles’ 
hands. See above on ἐπεϑέσεως τὲ χειρῶν, inv. 2. 7ενηϑέντας isa 
more unusual word, in such a connection as the present, than yevoue 
νους; but still there are sufficient examples to shew, that occasional 
custom sanctions the use of it in such cases as the present. 

(5) Καὶ καλὸν γευσαμένους ϑεοῦ ῥῆμα and have tasted the good 
‘ word of God, i.e. enjoyed the consolations administered, or the hopes 
excited, by the divine promises which the gospel proffers. Ζευσαμένους 
(as above) experienced, known by experience. Above, it is construed 
with the Gen. after it; here with the Acc.; both according to Greek 
usage, although the former method predominates. 

Καλὸν... ϑεοῦ ῥῆμα, the divine promise, i.e. of good. So 31 737 
means, in Jer. 29: 10. 33: 14; also in Joshua 21: 45. 23: 14, 15, in 
which last verse it is opposed to 94 727, promise of evil, commination. 
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Καλὸν ῥῆμα means the word which respects good, i.e. the promise of 
blessings or favours. So Paul calls the gospel, ἐπαγγελίαν ϑεοῦ ἐν 
Χριστῷ, 2 Cor. 1:20. I prefer this simple method of explanation to 
all others. . The gradation, moreover, of the discourse is more percepti- 
ble, than if ῥῆμα be here construed as indicating merely εὐαγγέλιον, 
which would make the whole clause to signify nearly, if not exactly, 
the same as ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας, or at least as γευσαμένους δωρεᾶς 
ἐπουρανίου. 

“Ιυνάμεις τὲ μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, Kuinoel and Bretschneider render, 
bona aevi futuri vel imperii Messiae ; understanding δυνάμεις as mean- 
jng facultates in the sense of opes; which I should think to be a.very 
doubtful sense of the word. Others give it the sense of miracles, etc. ; 
for such a sense of δύναμις is frequent in the New Testament; see 
Matt. 7 : 22. 11: 20, 21, 23. 13:58. Mark 6:4. Luke 10: 13. Acts 
2:22, al. But how will this differ much, if any, from the sense given 
to μετόχους... πνεύματος ἁγίου 2. Itis truly a difficult phrase, and, on 
the whole, I feel inclined to give it the following sense, viz. the influen- 
ces of the world to come,i.e. of the gospel dispensation; see on 2: 5. 
There can be no doubt that δύναμες means influence, i. 6. virtue or 
power exerted, etc. I take it here in its most general sense, and so as 
comprehending whatever good or beneficial influence the particulars 
already named did not comprise. 

Thus interpreted, there is a regular gradation in the whole passage. 
(1) They had been taught the principles or doctrines of Christianity. 
(2) They had enjoyed the privileges or means of grace, which the new 
religion afforded. (3) Various gifts and graces had been bestowed on 
them by the Spirit. (4) They had cherished the hopes which the 
promises of the gospel inspire. (5) They had experienced those pow- 
ers or influences by which the gospel was shewn to be a religion from 
God, and adapted to render them happy, comp. 2:4. ‘Thus they had 
the fullest evidence, internal and external, of the divine origin and na- 
ture of the Christian religion. Consequently if they apostatized from 
it, there remained no hope of their recovery. 

(6) Kai παραπεσόντας, and have fallen away, have made defection 
From, viz. from the gospel, or from all the experience and evidence be- 
fore mentioned ; παραπίπτω governing the Genitive. The connection 
stands thus: “ddvvaroy γὰρ τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας... γευσαμένους 
τε... καὶ γενηϑέντας .... καὶ γευσαμένους .. . καὶ παραπεσόντας. 
In compound verbs, παρά is often taken to denote deterioration ; 6. g. 

_ παραφρωνεῖν, desipere; παραλογίξζεσϑαι, male ratiocinari ; παραρυϑ- 
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pile, deformare; so παραπίπτειν, deficere ab. The falling away 
or defection which is here meant, is a renunciation of Christianity and 
a return to Judaism. This implies, of course, a return to a state of 
active enmity and hostility to the Christian religion; for such was the 
Judaism of the times when our epistle was written. 

Πάλιν ἀνακαινίξειν εἰς μετάνοιαν, again to be renewed by repent- 
ance. Ilakw should be joined to avaxacvifecy, not only by common 
usage in respect to the position of an adverb when placed immediately 
before the verb which it qualifies, but the sense here requires it. Kui- 
noel says: Particula xudcv redundat. But where he gets any authority 
for such a construction, in a case like the present, I know not. The 
writer does not, indeed, mean to say, ‘Those who have a second time 
fallen away ;’ but that ‘ those who fall away cannot be again or a second 
time brought to repentance.’ Drusius, Cappell, Abresch, and others, 
take avaxavvifecy here in the passive sense, as equivalent to ἀνακαινί- 
ζεσϑαι, and construe it in connection with what precedes in this man- 
ner: ‘It is impossible for those who have been once instructed, etc., to 
be renewed to repentance.’ The simple grammatical construction of 
ἀνακαινίζειν, as it now stands in the active voice, is thus: ‘It is impos- 
sible again to renew by repentance such as have been once instructed, 
etc.’ If the latter method of construing the sentence be adopted, it is 
natural to ask, Who is the subject of the verb ἀνακαινίζειν 7 i.e. who 
is the agent that is to produce this renovation? Is it God, i.e. the Holy 
Spirit, or Paul, or others? Bretschneider (Lex.) understands the word 
in an active sense, and supposes that Christian teachers are the agents 
to whom the writer refers. Storr renders it indefinitely, ‘Man kann 
unmoglich wieder bessern,” one cannot possibly produce another amend- 
ment. But instead of saying one cannot, in this case, I should prefer 
understanding avaxavyifeev in an impersonal sense, and rendering it in 
English by our passive verb; since many verbs used impersonally con- 
vey a passive sense. See my Heb. Gramm. § 500. Note 2. 

There is still another construction which may be made of the pas- 
sage, and which is a very common Greek one; viz. πάλον ἀνακαινίζευν ὦ 
τοὺς anak φωτισϑέντας .. .. καὶ παραπεσόντας, ἀδύνατον, to renew, 
or the renewal of, persons once instructed... and who have apostatized, 
is impossible. In this case the Infinitive avaxacyifey is used as a noun, 
and makes the subject of the proposition. 'This would afford the same 
sense as that which was last suggested above. 

Fig μετάνοιαν, with respect to repentance ; Chrysostom, Erasmus, 
and others, by repentance. Zig with the Accusative, sometimes signifies 
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the manner or means, in which or by which a thing is done; e. σ. Mark 
5: 34. Acts 7:53. But here it may be translated, in respect to, with 
regard to, a sense which is very common to the word. Construed as it 
is in the version which I have made, the sense will be, ‘To renew them 
so that they will repent.’ See Excursus XII. 

‘Avasravgotrrag ἑαυτοῖς τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ϑεοῦ, since they have cruci- 
fied for themselves the Son of God Chrysostom construes avaorau- 
oovrtag as meaning πάλιν σταυροῦντας: and so our English transla- 
tors, and many others. But this is not conformable to common Greek 
usage. ᾿“νά, in composition, merely augments the intensity of a verb, 
if indeed it produces any effect upon its signification ; for sometimes this 
is hardly perceptible, e.g. ἀνακρίνειν, ἀναϑεωρεῖν, ἀναπληρόειν, ete. 
That the word in question is to be figuratively taken, is plain from the 
nature of the case. Actual physical crucifixion is out of the question. 
{t means, then, to treat with the greatest ignominy and contempt. 

But what does ἑαυτοῖς mean? It is susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions. (1) As Dativus incommodi, i. 6. to their own hurt, shame ete. ; 
so Storr. See Winer’s N. T. Gramm. §31. ed. 3. (2) It may be con- 
strued as Hebrew pronouns in the Dat. frequently are, viz. as péeonastic ; 
8. 5. F272, go for thyself, i.e. go; +> 02, he has fled for himself, 
i.e. he has fled; Heb. Gramm. § 545. I incline to the latter mode of 
explanation. Perhaps the shade of idea is, ‘ Crucifying, so far as they 
are concerned,’ or ‘they themselves being concerned in the transaction 
of crucifying.’ 

Kai παραδειγματίξζοντας, and exposed him to public shame ; comp. 
Mat. 1: 19. By renouncing their adherence to Christianity, they 
would openly declare their belief that Christ was only an impostor, and 
of course that he suffered justly as a malefactor. By returning again to 
Judaism, they would approve of what the Jews had done; and thus they 
would, as it were, crucify Christ, and expose him to be treated by 
unbelievers with scorn and contumely. Every one knows, that an apos- 
tate from a good cause gives new occasion, by an act of apostasy, for 
the enemies of that cause to utter all the malignity of their hearts 
against it. In this sense apostates expose the Saviour to public in- 
famy, when they renounce all regard for him, and join with those who 
view him as an impostor and a malefactor, 

The two participles, ἀνασταυροῦντας..... καὶ παραδειγματίζοντας, 
I regard as grammatically connected with the preceding ones thus: 
τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας..... καὶ παραπεσόντας.... ἀνασταυροῦντας 
καὶ παραδειγματίζοντας ; the two latter words being in apposition with 
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the preceding participles, and added for the sake of giving intensity to 
the whole description. On this account καί is omitted before ava- 
σταυροῦντας. 

(7) Ti γὰρ.... ὑετόν, for the earth which drinketh in the rain that 
frequently comes upon it. Io illustrantis, i. e. here introducing a 
comparison in order to illustrate and confirm what had been said. 1’ 
is used for land cultivated or uncultivated. Here it designates the 
former; as is evident from the sequel of the sentence. 'The.image of 
the earth being thirsty and drinking in the showers, is common in ma- 
ny languages. 

Kai τίκτουσα βοτάνην, and produceth fruits. {ίκτουσα is often ap- 
plied, by classical writers, to the production of fruits. Boravny, like 
the Hebrew avy, here means any kind of grain, any produce of vege- 
tation, which is fitted for the service of man. But this use is Hebraistic. 
By classic usage βοτάνη means herbage or vegetation, not including 
bread-corn. 

"EvOecov ἐκείνοις Ov ove γεωργεῖται, useful to those on account of 
whom it is cultivated. “Ev0etov means, in its primary sense, well situ- 
ated, well located; e. g. it is applied to a convenient harbour for ships, 
etc. Useful, appropriate, etc., are secondary meanings which the word 
frequently has. 4c’ οὕς, on account of whom. That this is the usual 
signification of διά with the Acc., ali will acknowledge ; and as the sense 
demands no departure here from the usual construction, it is better to 
retain it than to translate by whom. 

Μεταλαμβάνει εὐλογίας ἀπὸ τοῦ ϑεοῦ, lit. receiveth blessings from 
God. But what is the meaning of this? Is it that the earth is, when 
thus fruitful, contemplated with satisfaction or complacency by its Crea- 
tor? Or does it mean, ‘The earth which thus produces useful fruits, 
is rendered still more fruitful by divine beneficence ? The latter seems 
better to accord with the Hebrew idiom. E. g. when Jacob approach- 
es Isaac, clad in Esau’s perfumed garments, Isaac says, The odour of 
my son, ts like the odour of a field which God has blessed, i. 6. of a fruit- 
ful field with blossoming herbage. So, on the contrary, the curse of the 
earth in Gen. 3: 17, is explained in v. 18 by adding, “ Thorns and this- 
tles shall it bring forth unto thee.” In Mark 11: 14, our Saviour says 
of the barren fig tree, ‘‘ Let no one ever henceforth eat any fruit of 
thee ;” to which Peter afterwards alluding, says, ‘Lo! the fig tree 
which thou didst curse, Mark 11:21.” In 2 Cor. 9: 6, Paul says, “ He 
who soweth ἐπ᾿ εὐλογίαις, bountifully, shall reap ἐπ᾿ εὐλογίαις, bounti- 
fully.’ Agreeably to this idiom, the phrase in question might be ex- 
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plained, is rendered still more fertile, or productive, by God. Most 
commentators of note have adopted such an interpretation. I have hes- 
itated to receive it, because the metaphor thus explained does not seem 
altogether adapted; to the object for which it is used. The image of 
the fruitful earth, however, is designed to signify, ‘Christians who bring 
forth fruits under divine cultivation.’ Supposing then that such Chris- 
tians are here designated, (as plainly is the case), does the writer mean 
tosay, that they will be rendered still more fruitful in good works? Or 
does he mean, that when they thrive under the cultivation which they 
enjoy, they will obtain divine approbation and complacency? The lat- 
ter interpretation would seem better to accord with the words of the 
apostle, at first view ; but the former coincides better with his present 
design, which is, to urge Christians on to higher attainments. 

(8) ’Exgpéoovoa δὲ [sc. ἡ γῆ] .... ἐγγύς, but [the earth] which bring- 
eth forth thorns and briers, ts refuse and near to utter rejection, its end 
will be burning. Κατάρα, exsecratio, maledictio, extrema atque dirissi- 
ma devotio. Such barren ground, producing nothing but thorns and 
briers, is not only useless to the owners, i. e. refuse land, but is given 
up or devoted by them to be over-run with fire, and to have all its 
worthless productions consumed. As in the former case, blessing con- 
sists in rendering more fruitful, so here the curse consists in giving up 
to utter and entire barrenness, i. e. in relinquishing all efforts at culti- 
vation, such ground as will produce nothing valuable. The blessing 
and the curse stand opposed, as well cultivating land and rendering it 
fruitful is opposed to giving it over to utter barrenness. 

* He τὸ τέλος εἰς καῦσιν, whose end is burning. Eig καῦσιν is He- 
braism, sige iota to the use of the Infinitive nominascens, with the 
prefix >, Hab, Gramm. § 521. 522. So Is. 44:15, 3223....5701 
(LXX. ἵνα 7... εἰς καῦσιν), and it shall be burned. This sndetrtipehal 
tion arena wie execration of barren land (κατάρα) as ending in 
καῦσις, i. 6. the curse is carried into effect by burning the land over. 
On the whole I must refer ἧς to γῆ. 

Thus construed the whole passage affords a very striking image of 
the condition of the Hebrews. ‘ You,’ the writer says, ‘are enjoying 
abundant means of spiritual improvement. If you act in a manner wor- 
thy of such privileges, God will approve and bless. But if you disobey 
the gospel, and become wholly unfruitful in respect to Christian graces, 
then you are exposed to final rejection and endless punishment. The 
doom of all apostates is near, and the sequel will be tremendous. 

But lest what he had now said might wear the appearance of too 
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much severity and seem to imply a great degree of distrust or want of 
confidence in respect to those whom he addressed, the writer proceeds 
to shew what is the real state of his feelings towards them, and that he 
has, out of affection for them and solicitude for their highest welfare, so 
plainly and fully set before them the danger to which they were expo- 
sed. 

(9) Πεπείσμεϑα δὲ .... λαλοῦμεν, but we confidently hope for better 
things respecting you, belived even those connected with salvation, al- 
though we thus speak. Kgeirrove [i.e. πράγματα) I understand as re- 
ferring to what had just been said, in which the conduct and the doom 
of apostates had been represented. ITeneioueOa κρείττονα then means, 
“1 confidently hope that you will neither imitate the conduct nor under- 
go the doom of apostates, whose end is εἰς καῦσιν. 

*Fyousva σωτηρίας, lit. near to, conjoined with, salvation. The form 
of expression appears as if it were designed to correspond with the pre- 
ceding κατάρας ἐγγὺς; i. 6. as apostates are κατάρας ἐγγύες, so those 
who persevere in maintaining the true religion, are ἐχόμενοι σωτηρίας ; 
1. 6. their salvation is at hand, their time of deliverance from trials and 
their season of reward are certain, and will not be long protracted. ‘To 
refer σωτηρίας here merely to the temporal safety of believing Hebrews, 
seems to me very foreign to the object of the writer; although some 
critics of note have done this. 

(10) Οὐ γὰρ ἄδικος ὁ ϑεός, for God is not unkind, i.e. God is kind. 
To introduces a reason here why the writer hopes and trusts that those 
whom he addresses will be saved, viz. because God is so kind, and they 
have exhibited so many fruits of benevolence. The opposite of ἄδικος 
is δίκαιος, which, among other meanings, not unfrequently bears that 
of kind, benevolent, indulgent, merciful; see Matt. 1: 19. John 17: 25. 
1 John 1:9. Soin Hebrew, ΤῈΣ and ΠΡ ῚΣ often mean kind, kind- 
ness, merciful, mercy, etc. “Advxog, therefore, may mean unkind, un- 
merciful, etc.; and this sense of the word is most appropriate to the 
passage. Before the Inf. ἐπελάϑεσϑαε, wore is to be mentally supplied, 
in order to complete the construction. 

Tov ἔργου ὑμῶν, καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης. Many Codices and most editions 
read, τοῦ ἔργου ὑμῶν καὶ τοῦ κόπου τῆς ἀγάπης. But Mill, Bengel, 
Griesbach, Knapp, Tittmann, Schott, and others, omit τοῦ κόπου; which, 
however, is defended and received by many critics of good reputation. 
” Eoyov and κόπος are not unfrequently joined by the sacred writers ; 
e.g. 1 Thess. 1:3. Rev. 2:2. 14:13. But the weight of authority 
appears to be against the genuineness of κόπου here. 
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Instead of putting a comma after ὑμῶν, we may point the phrase 
thus, τοῦ ἔργου ὑμῶν καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης" regarding τῆς ἀγάπης as sus- 
taining the place of an adjective in respect to ἔργου. Such’ construc- 
tions (i. e. Hendiadys) are very common in the sacred writings. The 
translation would then be, your benevolent labour ; or (if this be more 
agreeable) your labour and the benevolence which you have exhibited. 
On the whole, however, I rather prefer making ἔργον refer to the efforts 
which the Hebrew Christians had made, and ἀγάπη to the state of mind 
toward God which they had cherished. I have translated accordingly. 

Eig τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, toward his name, i.e. toward him, or toward 
Christ. So ὄνομα is often used, viz. for person ; e. g. Matt.6:9. John 
17:26. Acts 10:43. John 20:31. Acts 4:10. So bw (name) 
in Hebrew, Ex. 23: 21. 1 K. 8:29. 3:2, Ps. 20: 1, et al. saepe. 

Διακονήσαντες .... διακονοῦντες, in having performed kind offices 
to Christians, and in still performing them. Ζιακονέω signifies not 
merely to supply the wants of others by pecuniary aid and by alms, 
but also to assist them in any way by offices of humanity and kindness. 
In this enlarged sense, it seems natural to understand it here. ‘ Ayiots, 
i. 6. those who are consecrated to God or to Christ, those who profess 
to be holy ; comp. 3: 1. 

(11) Τὴν αὐτὴν ἐνδείκνυσϑαι σπουδὴν .... τέλους, may exhibit the 
same diligence, respecting a full assurance of hope even to the end, 
i.e. the end of life, or the end of their probationary state; com. 3: 6. 
Sxovdyy, strenuous endeavour, diligent exertion, sedulity. The mean- 
ing is: “I wish you to continue your active efforts even to the end of 
your Christian course, so as to acquire or to preserve the full assurance 
of Christian hope.’ ITAngogogla and πληροφορέω are not employed 
by the classics. Πληροφορία means a full burden or lading. If ap- 
plied to a fruit tree, it would designate the fulness or large burden of 
the fruit ; applied to the lading of a vessel, it would denote the fulness 
of the cargo. Phavorinus explains πληροφόρησον by πλήρωσον; and 
in like manner πληροφορίαν here does not appear to differ from πλήρω- 
μα or πλήρωσιν. The meaning of the writer is: ‘I desire that your 
diligence in good works should be persevered in, so that you may con- 
tinue to cherish a full or confident hope, viz. of salvation, even to the 
end of life” In this way they would be most effectually guarded 
against apostasy ; for he who, on true grounds, cherishes the hope of fu- 
ture glory and reward which the Christian religion encourages, will 
hardly be tempted to abandon his religion and exchange it for another. 

(12) Ἵνα μὴ νωϑροὶ γένησϑε, that ye may not be remiss, viz. in the 
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discharge of your Christian duties. ΟΝωϑροί, tardi, segnes, is applied 
either to body or mind, to external actions or internal conceptions. 
Ἱηιμηταὶ δὲ τῶν διὰ miotemg.... ἐπαγγελίας, but imitators of those, 
who through faith and patient expectation have entered into the posses- 
sion of promised blessings, i. e. who after continued belief (πίστεως) in 
the existence of those blessings, and patient waiting (μακροϑυμίας) 
until the time of trial is finished for the possession of them, have at last 
realized the object of all their faith and patient expectation. Πίστις 
means here, belief in the reality of proffered future blessedness (see Heb. 
11:1, 2.seq.); and μακροϑυμία the patient waiting for it, amid all the 
troubles and trials of life. Some make a Hendiadys of the words πίστε- 
ὡς and μαχροϑυμίας, and render them patient faith. 1 prefer the oth- 
er method of explanation, as communicating a fuller meaning of the 


apostle’s words. 

ἈΑληρονομούντων τὰς ἐπαγγελίας. Κληρονομέω, to acquire, to ob- 
tain possession of, see on chap. 1: 4. ᾿Μπαγγελίας in the plural, in or- 
der to indicate promises of various kinds both in respect to temporal 
and spiritual good, i. e. the proffered blessings which the ancient wor- 
thies did at last enjoy. How directly it was to the writer’s purpose, to 
exhort the Hebrews to persevering faith, and patient waiting for future 
blessings proffered by the Christian religion, is too evident to need any 
illustration. Such a course would be directly opposite to that abandon- 
ment of faith and discouragement of mind, which led to apostasy. 

(13) Τῷ yao ABoadu.... ϑεός, when, for example, God had made 
a promise to Abraham. It ἀρ, introduced in such a connection, i. e. be- 
tween the proposal of a doctrine or encouragement, and the relation of 
a fact which is to illustrate it, may well be explained by the phrase, for 
example; as it conveys the same idea in Greek, which these words do 
in English. 

Emel nar οὐδενὸς . . -« . ἑαυτοῦ, seeing he could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself. Εἶχε, could, poterat; comp. Mark 14:8. Luke 
7-42. 12:4. 14:14. John 14: 30. Lucian, Dial. Mort. 21. 2, “Con- 
cerning all these things εἰπεῖν ὧν ἔχοιμι, I could speak.” Elian. Var. 
Hist. I. 25, “I honour thee ὅπητε καὶ ὅπως ἔχω; in whatever way and 
whenever I can.” 

Kat οὐδενός. The Gen. with zara before it, usually follows the 
verb ὄμνυμι, when the object is designated by which a person swears. 
So Aesop. Fab. 68, ἡ μὲν σὺς ὦμνυε κατὰ τῆς Ageodirns, swore by 
Venus. The Acc. with κατά, or the Dat. with ἔν, may also be used. 

"Quoce xa? ἑαυτοῦ, Hebrew ὭΣ ΞΩΣ 7Z, Gen. 22: 16. The for- 
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mula of an oath of this kind, is found in Num. 14: 21, 28 "7. So in 
Nam. 14: 28, 777 5X2 728 ὙΠ; and in Deut. 32: 40, 52495 "238717, 
1 live forever. 

(14) “έγων ἢ μὴν.... πληϑυνῶ σε, saying, I will greatly bless 
thee, and exceedingly multiply thee, i. e. I will give thee a numerous off- 
spring. In Gen. 22: 17, which is quoted here, instead of simply πλη- 
ϑυνῶ σε, the Hebrew runs thus, ὭΣΤ ΩΝ ΓΞ ΝΣ ΓΞ ΠῚ, 17 will 
greatly multiply thy seed; but. in Gen. 17: ὦ, it is F348 aN IN22 

TN, Lwill multiply thee exceedingly. The apostle appears to unite 
both φκρηφαρίσῃα in the quotation before us. The obvious idea of both 
passages 1 is, ‘I will give thee a very numerous posterity.’ 

*H μῆν, certissime, profecto; both words are particles of affirma- 
tion, and being joined they make the affirmation intense. Zvioyov 
evhoyyow.... πληϑύνων πληϑυνῶ. Such a reduplication is very 
common in Hebrew, where, for the most part, it denotes intensity, Heb. 
Gramm. § 514. The great frequency of it in the Hellenistic writers, is 
Hebraism ; but still, the formula itself is not without frequent examples 
in Greek writers. E. g. Lucian. Dial. Menel. sub fine, δῶν εἶδον. Xen. 
Cyrop. V. πείϑων ἔπεισε. VIII. ὑπακούων ὑπήκουσα. Polyb. εὐχόμε- 
νος ἤυξατο τοῖς ϑεοῖς. Herod. IV. 23, καταφεύγων καταφεύγη. Diod. 
Sic. Tom. I. p. 717, καταπέμψας éxeuwe. That intensity is designed 
in our text, is clear from consulting the context in Gen. xxu. and xvit. 
Πληϑυνώ is found in what is usually called the second future circum- 
flex. But verbs in 4, μ, v, @, have no other future; see Buttmann’s 
Gramm. § 101. 2; and of course this form is wrongly named second 
future. 

(15) Kai οὕτω μαχροϑυμήσας...... ἐπαγγελίας, and so, having pa- 
tiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Καὶ οὕτω may be 
construed as equivalent to καὶ τότε, or καὶ ἔπειτα, and then, and after- 
wards. So οὕτω in Acts 7:8. 20:11. Rom. 11: 26. Thess. 4: 17. 
Rev. 11:5. Schneider (Lex.), οὕτω, folglich, sonach. Schleusner 
(Lex.), οὕτω, sic tandem, tum demum, deinceps etiam. But I rather 
prefer the sense of so here, which means, in accordance with the prom- 
ises just recited. “Hnérvye τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, the noun being in the 
Gen.; for ἐπιτυγχάνω governs either the Gen. or Acc.; see Matth. Gr. 
Gramm. § 363. 5. 

But what was the promised blessing which he obtained? The same, 
I reply, which the preceding context designates, viz. the blessing of a 
posterity which should become numerous. When Abraham was called 
by God out of Haran, and the promise of a numerous posterity made to 
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him, he was seventy-five years old, Gen. 12: 1—4. ‘Twenty-four years 
elapsed after this, while he was a sojourner in a strange land without any 
fixed place of abode, before the manner in which this promise would be 
fulfilled was revealed to him, Gen. 17: 1—16. It was only when he 
was an hundred years old, that the promised blessing of a son, from 
whom should spring a great nation, was obtained, Gen. 21: 1—5. The 
preternatural birth of such a son, was deemed by Abraham a sufficient 
pledge, on the part of God, that all which he had promised respecting 
him would be fulfilled, Gen. 22: 15—18. Heb. 11: 8—12, 17—19. 
Rom. 4: 17—22. Other blessings besides that of a numerous posterity, 
were connected with the birth of Isaac and the faith of Abraham, Gen. 
xxi. latter part οὖν. 17 with v. 18. These blessings Abraham did not 
obtain, indeed, by actual possession; but by anticipation, confident 
hope, and unwavering faith in the promises of God; comp. John 8: 56. 
In our text, however, the apostle refers to the promised blessing of a 
son, which, after long waiting, Abraham obtained. 

(16) " AvOownos μὲν yao .... ὀμνύουσι, now men swear by one who 
is superior, i.e. men appeal to God, when taking an oath, as a witness 
of their sincerity, and as an avenger of falsehood and perjury. 

Kai πάσης αὐτοῖς... 0 ὅρκος, and the oath for confirmation makes 
an end of all dispute among them ; 1. 6. an oath that the contesting par- 
ties will abide by the terms of amity and concord agreed upon, puts an 
end to the disputes which had existed, the parties relying upon an en- 
gagement of a nature so solemn. An oath, then, is the highest pledge 
of fidelity which a man can give. -4uroi¢ is the Dative after ἀντελογί- 
ας, viz. ἀντιλογίας [ἢ ἐστι] αὐτοῖς. 

Such is the custom of men, when ἀντελογία, contradiction, question, 
calling in question, dispute, is to be quieted. God has condescended to 
act in a similar way for our encouragement, and to confirm our belief in 
his promises. 

(17) “Ev ᾧ megeocdregoy .... τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, on account of which 
(i. 6. because an oath removes all dispute or doubt), God, desirous of 
shewing those to whom the promises are made. ᾽ν ᾧ, on account of 
this, see Wahl on ἐν No. 5. “Περισσότερον, abundantly, modo eximio, 
insigniter. ᾿πιδεῖξαι, to demonstrate, to exhibit so asto prove. KAy- 
oovomors, i. 6. to Christians; comp. 4: 1, 3, 9. 

To ἀμετάϑετον τῆς βουλῆς αὐτοῦ, the immutability of his purpose 
or of his decree ; for the will of God is the decree of God. 

‘“Lusoitevoev ὅρκῳ, interposed by an oath. Meorrevw means, ac- 
cording to classical usage, to act the part of a mediator, to be an inter- 
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nuntius, conciliator, between two parties. But here, this sense is impos- 
sible. God is not a mediator between himself and the heirs of the prom- 
ise. The sense of interposing, then becomes a necessary one. So the 
Vulgate, interposuit jusyurandum. He made a μεσίτην (so to speak) by 
an oath, interposed an oath between himself and the heirs of promise, 
i.e. he made an oath the means of removing all doubt or question on 
their part, whether he would faithfully perform what he had promised. 

(18) “lve διὰ δύο πραγμάτων... ϑεόν, so that by two immutable 
things, in regard to which it is impossible that God should prove faith- 
less; 1. 6. since men’s doubts are removed by an appeal to an oath, God, 
in condescension to their weakness, has also made confirmation of his 
promises by an oath, so that there might be no possible ground of doubt. 
But what are the two immutable things? His promise and his oath, 
answer almost all the commentators and critics. But there is room to 
doubt the correctness of this interpretation. The apostle in the prece- 
ding context has mentioned two oaths of God, which have respect to the 
salvation of believers. ‘The one is the context immediately preceding, 
v. 13: which, in Gen. 22: 15—18, stands connected with the promise 
of a blessing to all nations (v. 18) through the seed of Abraham, i. e. 
through the Messiah. The other may be the one implied in Heb. 3: 
11; where the oath that unbelievers shall be excluded from the rest of 
God, implies of course an assurance of the same nature, that believers 
shall be admitted to it; comp. 4: 5,6. Perhaps however it is more 
probable, that the second oath is that by which the Messiah is constitu- 
ted a high-priest after the order of Melchizedek, Ps. 110: 4, and which 
had been twice adverted to by the writer in the preceding part of his 
epistle, 5: 6, 10. This would best agree with the sequel, in 6:20, 
where the writer recurs to the order of Christ’s high-priesthood, and 
thus shews that it was at that time in hismind. Here then are the two 
immutable things, in which believers may confide; viz. first, the oath 
that Abraham should have a Son (the Messiah), in whom all nations 
should be blessed, Gen. 22: 18; secondly, the oath that this Son should 
be high+priest forever, after the order of Melchizedek, Ps. 110: 4. 
These two oaths it is impossible God should disregard; and the salvation 
of believers, therefore, is adequately and surely provided for. In this 
opinion [ find that Storr for substance agrees. 

On the other hand, to represent the promise and the oath to confirm 
the same, as the two immutable things, seems to be inapposite; for the 
writer here states that what is sworn to, even among men, must be re- 
garded as fixed or established. More surely what God has once solemnly 
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declared, can never be annulled. ‘The ¢wo things then which are im- 
mutable, are those referred to in the two different oaths, viz. that in 
Gen. 22: 15—18, and that in Ps. 110: 4. To these the writer had 
repeatedly adverted. 

“Joyvoav παράκλησιν... ἐλπίδος, we, who have sought a refuge, 

might have strong persuasion to hold fast the hope which is set before 
us. That is, God has made adequate provision for the salvation of all, 
who prove faithful to the cause of Christ; and he has secured it by 
oaths, made at different times, and on diverse occasions. The certain- 
ty, then, of obtaining the reward promised to fidelity, constitutes a pow- 
erful motive to persevere, for all those who have sought a refuge from 
the power and penalty of sin in the religion of Jesus. ITagaxdyour, in 
the sense of comfort, consolation, is common in the New Testament; 
but according to the classical use of the word, it means excitement, ez- 
hortation, persuasion, etc. ‘This latter use of the word is common also 
to the New Testament writers; and in this sense I understand it, in 
the verse before us. Consolation, which exegesis Kuinoel and Bloom- 
field prefer, does not seem to me, on the whole, to be so appropriate to 
the writer’s object here as excitement, Anregung (Schneider), persua- 
sion. ᾿Ισχυρᾶν means powerful, i. 6. having great force, proffering 
strong motives. 
Oi καταφυγόντες, we who seek a refuge. Katagevyw means to flee 
toward, to flee to, to flee under, viz. a place of refuge, an asylum; which 
latter is generally designated after the verb. It may be rendered hast- 
en, i.e. are eager, to lay hold of, etc. So Kuinoel and Bretschneider. 
But here, of καταφυγόντες seems to be employed as a periphrasis, in 
order to designate Christians who are seeking a refuge from sin and 
sorrow. In like manner σωζομένους is employed, in Acts 2: 47. 

Koatnout, to hold fast, to take firm hold of, to grasp with tenacity, 
Hebrew pin. “Einidos, hope, here means the objects of hope, i.e. the 
objects of Christian hope, for which Christians hope, or which they ex- 
pect; just as ἐπαγγελία above means the objects promised, the things 
promised ; and often so, in respect to many other words of a similar 
nature. ITooxecuevns, proposed, set forth, is a word which was em- 
ployed in respect to the ἄϑλον or prize of victory, in the Grecian 
games. This was said προχεῖσϑαι, to be proposed or set before the 
competitors. So in our text the object of hope, viz. future happiness 
and glory, deliverance from sin and sorrow, is set before all Christians, 
who are xataquyovtes, seeking a refuge from their guilt and miseries. 
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And the repeated oath of God assures them that such a refuge is to be 
found, and also affords a powerful excitement to seek it. 

(19) "Hv ws ἄγκυραν... βεβαίαν, which we hold as an anchor of 
the soul, unfailing and firmly fixed ; i. 6. which hope we are in posses- 
sion of, ἔχομεν, and it will prove to us, in our troubles and distresses, 
what an anchor of sound materials and firmly fixed will be to a ship in 
a tempest, i. e. it will keep us from “making shipwreck of the faith.” 
Many commentators refer ἥν to magaxAnoey; but it seems to me quite 
contrary to the manifest object of the passage. Hope is often repre- 
sented under the emblem of an anchor, among the heathen writers. 
* Aogaky means, that which will not fail, i.e. like an anchor of good 
materials, which will not give way. falay means firmly fired, i.e. 
having a tenacious hold, which cannot be slipped. 

Kai εἰσερχομένην ... . καταπετάσματος, and which enters into that 
within the vail, i.e. which hope enters into the inner sanctuary, the 
sanctum sanctorum where God dwells. Others refer εἰσερχομένην to 
ἄγκυραν. The meaning, as I explain the passage, is, that the objects 
of hope are in heaven where God dwells. The apartment within the 
vail of the temple at Jerusalem, was that in which the ark of the cove- 
nant was placed, and also the Cherubim that shadowed the mercy-seat. 
There the glory of God appeared. This inner sanctuary was an em- 
blem of heaven; see Heb. 9: 1—11, 23. 10:1. The phrase ἐσώτερον 
τοῦ καταπετάσματος, here designates that whichis an image or symbol 
of heaven. 

The sentiment of the writer then is as follows; ‘ Hold fast the ob- 
jects of your Christian hope. These will keep you steady in adherence 
to your holy religion, and preserve you, like an anchor, from making 
shipwreck of the faith. These objects of hope are heavenly in their 
nature, 7) ἐλπὶς... εἰσερχομένη εἰς τὸ ἐσώτερον τοῦ καταπεέτάσμα- 
τος. Consequently these objects are immutable, and so ἀσφαλεῖς καὶ 
βέβαιοι, like a good anchor.’ 

“Ὅπου πρόδρομος... .. Jnoovs, whither Jesus our precursor has 
gone, on our account. IJIgodoomog.... εἰσῆλθεν, I take to mean 
simply that Jesus first led the way into the heavenly sanctuary. So 
Aeschylus, Her. ad Theb. v. 217, πρόδρομος ἦλϑε, ig. προῆλϑε. 
Theodoret makes an appropriate remark on this passage. ‘‘The wri- 
ter designs to increase their confidence by calling Jesus πρόδρομος; 
for if he is their precursor, and has gone thither on their account, then 
ought Christians to follow after him, so as to attain the end of their 
course,” Theod. in loc. 
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The expression in the latter part of v. 19, εἰσερχομένη εἰς τὸ ἐσώτε- 
00” τοῦ καταπετάσματος, seems to have been purposely chosen as a 
periphrasis of the heavenly sanctuary, in order to direct the minds of 
the Hebrews to the priesthood of Christ; of which the writer now 
proceeds to treat, after having suspended the consideration of it from 
chap. V. 11. to chap. VI. 19, in order to introduce matter of warning 
and encouragement. It was lawful for the high priest only to enter, 
through the vail, into the inner sanctuary. So Jesus, as high priest of 
the new dispensation, entered the eternal sanctuary above, making an 
expiation of perpetual efficacy for sinners, Heb. 9, 11, 12, 22—26. 


Having thus reproved them for the little progress which they had made in Christian knowledge, 
5: 11—VI.3; warned them against the dreadful consequences of abandoning the Christian religion, 
6: 4-—8; and encouraged them to hold fast their faith and hope even unto the end, as they had the 
example of Abraham, and the oath of God to assure them of an adequate reward, 6: 9—19; the 
writer now returns to make the comparison of Christ as high priest with Melchizedek, whose 
name in connection with that of Christ had been already more than once introduced, 5:6, 10. This 
subject he pursues to the end of 7: 25; where he again brings to view the topic broken off at 5: 10, 


and completes what he had to say concerning it in order to prevent its being misunderstood, 
7: 26—28. 


CHAP. VII. 


(1) Οὗτος γὰρ Medytledéx, now this Melchizedek, i. e. the Melchize- 
dek whom I have already named. Tug is here the sign of resuming a 
topic which had been suspended. 

Βασιλεὺς Σαλήμ. Nearly all the Greek and Latin fathers held this 
place to be the same as Jerusalem; so Ps. 76: 2 [3], “In Salem is his 
tabernacle,” comp. Gen. 14:18. The Σαλείμ mentioned in John 3: 
23, was probably a different place from that which our text names; if 
indeed Sanu is meant, by our author, to designate a place at all. Is it 
not rather an appellative? See the writer’s own interpretation, v. 2. 

‘Legevstov ϑεοῦ τοῦ ὑψίστου, Hebrew ἘΣ ΝΣ 1π,, Gen. 14: 
18. It was common among the ancients for a king to be priest also, 
thus uniting the two highest honours among men in his own person. 
The Jewish kings did not do thus so long as the race of David was up- 
on the throne, because the priesthood was confined to the tribe of Levi. 
But the Maccabees did it; Joseph. Antiq. XIII. 19, comp. Mace. in 
the Apocrypha. Among foreign nations this was very common. In 
reference to this double honour, Peter calls Christians βασίλειον ἱερά- 
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τευμα, 1 Pet.2:9; and John in Rev. 1: 6 says, that Christ has_pre- 
pared for his followers a βασιλείαν and constituted them ἱερεῖς τῷ 
dem. 

How highly the Jews of the apostle’s day estimated the honour of 
priesthood, may be seen from Philo; who says, “'The law of kingly 
office applies to priests εἰς σεμνότητα καὶ τεμήν, in regard to dignity 
and honour, de Legat. ad Caium, p. 832.” In the same book, he re- 
presents the Jewish people as regarding “the high priesthood to be as 
much above the kingly office, as God is more exalted than men.” All 
this serves to shew that the apostle, by exhibiting and proving the 
priesthood of Christ, not only pointed out the way in which pardon of 
sin had been effected, but also designed to contribute much towards 
causing the Messiah to be honoured in the view of the Hebrews. 

In calling Melchizedek a priest of the most high God, the Scripture 
designs to exhibit him as a true priest of the true God, who is maker 
and lord of heaven and earth, Gen. 14: 19, 22. 

Ὃ συναντήσας... εὐλογήσας αὐτὸν, who met Abraham returning 
From the overthrow of the [confederate] kings, and blessed him; see 
Gen. 14: 17—20. 

(2)" Qe καὶ dexarny.... ASeacp, to whom also Abraham gave a 
tenth part of all, viz. a tenth ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν ἀκροϑινίων, of all the 
spoils (see v. 4), which he had taken from the confederate kings whom 
he had discomfited, Gen. 14: 14—16, 20. Aexarny agrees with 
μοῖραν understood. 

Πρῶτον μὲν ἑρμενευόμενος, βασιλεὺς δικαιοσύνης, by interpreta- 
tion [his name] means, first, nicHTEouS KING. LPaosdeve δικαιοσύνης 
resembles the formulas, God of mercy, God of glory, etc., instead of 
merciful God, glorious G'od, etc ; which are common indeed in all lan- 
guages, but more especially in the Hebrew. But Ernesti, Kuinoel, and 
others, construe the phrase here as meaning ‘a King who renders his 
subjects righteous or upright.’ But I doubt whether a Hebrew would 
have so understood it; and in fact Josephus says it means βασιελειὶς 
δίκαιος, Antigq. I. 10. 2. 

βπειτα δὲ καὶ βασιλεὺς... εἰρήνης, and then king of Salem, 
which means, king of peace, i. e. peaceful king, or king who is a peace- 
maker. : 

(3) ᾿“πάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, having neither father nor mother, i. 6, re- 
corded in the sacred genealogies ; or perhaps, whose father and mother 
were not of kingly or priestly rank. ‘These words were applied Literally 
by the Greeks, to some of their gods; then figuratively, to those wha 
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were orphans, and to those whose parents were obscure and of low ori- 
gin. Thus Livy, IV. 3, “nullo patre natus,” which he says respecting 
a person of ignoble descent. So Horace, Serm. I. 6, 10, “ nullis majo- 
ribus natos.” Philo calls Sarah ἀμήτορα, probably because her mother 
is not mentioned in the sacred records. And in such a sense the apos- 
tle appears to call Melchizedek, ἀπάτωρ and ἀμήτωρ. The explana- 
tion of these terms is to be found (as one may easily believe) in the 
word ἀγενεαλόγητος, without any genealogy, viz. of whose genealogy 
no mention is made in Scripture. 

The Arabians say of a man who has by his own efforts procured an 
exalted place of honour, and who is descended from ignoble parents, 
as Lf υ, he has no father, i.e. he is not named from his father, or 
derives not his titles and honours from his father. Michaelis prefers 
the explanation which this idiom would afford, in respect to the passage 
under examination. But the other seems preferable, on account of the 
explanation which the writer himself has made, by adding ἀγενεαλόγη- 
τος. See Schleusner and Wahl on ἀπαάτὼρ and ἀμήτωρ. 

Mire ἀρχὴν .... ἔχων, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, i. e. whose time of birth or death is not related; or rather, who 
as high priest has no limited time assigned for the commencement and 
expiration of his office, for so the following clause leads us to interpret 
this expression. The Levitical priests were limited in their service ; 
see Num. 4: 8, 23; 35, 43, 47, (comp. Num. 8: 24, 25). Ζωῆς, ac- 
cording to the latter mode of interpretation, refers to the life of Melchi- 
zedek as priest, i. 6. the time of his priesthood. Zw7 is often equiva- 
lent in sense to καιρὸς ζωῆς, the season or time which one lives. The 
meaning of the writer then is, that Melchizedek’s priesthood was lim- 
ited to no definite time, i. e. he was sacerdos perpetuus, a priest without 
limitation of office. So the Latins say, Dictator perpetuus, etc. 

᾿Αφωμοιωμένος 02... . διηνεκές, but like to the Son of God—re- 
maineth a priest perpetually. ‘The sacred writer, in Ps. 110: 4, says 
of the Messiah, that he is Dbiy> 772, Sept. ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, i. 4. 
εἰς τὸ διηνεχές; and then adds, “after the order of Melchizedek.” 
First, then, Christ is asserted by the Psalmist to be a perpetual priest ; 
and next, to confirm or explain this assertion, it is added that he is so 
according to the order of Melchizedek. ‘The implication is, of course, 
that Melchizedek is perpetual priest ; for this is a special point of the 
comparison. ‘The apostle means to say, in our text, that inasmuch as 
Melchizedek is understood to have a perpetual priesthood, and since 
the priesthood of the Son of God is affirmed, in the 110th Psalm, to be 
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like his; so it follows of course, that the priesthood of Christ is under- 
stood to be perpetual, or that Melchizedek in regard to his priesthood 
was like to, or could be compared with, the Son of God. 

In respect to the object of this assertion, I apprehend nothing more 
is intended, than that the priesthood of Christ and of Melchizedek was 
not, like that of the sons of Aaron, limited to any definite period. In 
the absolute sense, εἰς τὸ dunvexés clearly is not to be understood, either 
of Melchizedek’s priesthood or of Christ’s. Melchizedek’s priesthood 
terminated with his life ; so Christ’s priestly and kingly office as Medi- 
ator, will both cease when the work of redemption is fully accomplish- 
ed, 1 Cor. 15: 24—2s. But in neither case is there any statute, 
which limits the specific time of accession to office and of egress from 
it. Of course the order of Christ’s priesthood, and that of Melchize- 
dek, differed greatly in this respect from that of the sons of Aaron, 
and was, as the writer goes on to declare, greatly superior to it. Dic- 
tator perpetuus among the Romans, for example, was surely a higher, 
or at least a more honorable office, than that of ordinary Dictator. 

Our English version of ἀφομοεωμένος, made like to, does not seem to 
give the true sense of the passage. The apostle is not labouring to 
shew that Melchizedek, in respect to his priesthood, was made like to 
Christ ; but vice versa. He is seeking to illustrate and establish the 
perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood, by comparing it with the well known 
priesthood of Melchizedek. Hence, to say that Melchizedek was made 
like to the Son of God, is ἃ ὕστερον πρότερον ; for Ps. 110: 4 com- 
pares the Son of God, as a priest, to Melchizedek. This too is the order 
of nature and propriety ; for as the priesthood of Melchizedek preceded 
that of Christ, it was something with which the Hebrews were already 
acquainted, inasmuch as the Scriptures had repeatedly spoken of it. 
Of course the apostle, in aiming to illustrate and establish the priest- 
hood of Christ, (a priesthood that was recent and not well understood 
by the Hebrews), would very naturally pursue the method of compari- 
son offered to his view in Ps. 110: 4, i. 6. a comparison of Christ’s 
priesthood to that of Melchizedek. ᾿““φομοιωμένος means, then, not 
made like to, but like to, or likened to, i. 6. being compared to. 

The whole passage, from ὁ συναντήσας in v. 1, to τῷ υἱῷ τοῦ ϑεοῦ 
in v. 3, is plainly a parenthetic explanation, (a very common occurrence 
in the writings of Paul), thrown in for the sake of suggesting to the read- 
er’s mind some considerations respecting the character and dignity of 
Melchizedek, which would be very useful in regard to a right under- 
standing of the comparison that was to be made out in the sequel. Οὗτος 
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γὰρ ὃ Mehyifedex, etc., in v. 1, is the immediate Nom. to μένεε ἱερεὺς 
εἰς τὸ διηνεκές in ν. 8. The construction of the whole sentence is 
thus; ‘ This Melchizedek, king of Salem, priest. . . . (who met Abra- 
ham... .and blessed him... . whose name first means righteous king, 
and then peaceful king ....of a descent no where recorded, having a 
priestly office not limited, and being in respect to his priesthood like to 
the Son of God), is a perpetual priest.’ If it be objected, that the par- 
ticiples ἑομενευόμενος, ἔχων, and ἀφομοιωμένος have not, like ovvar- 
τήσας, the article before them, and therefore cannot be arranged in 
such a construction; the answer is, that nouns, participles, and adjec- 
tives, put in apposition, either take or omit the article, at the pleasure 
of the writer. E. g. inv. 1, ὁ MeAycocdéx—Gaorheue ... . ἱερεύς, in ap- 
position. Then ὁ συναντήσας .... εὐλογήσας... .. ἑρμενευόμενος.... 
ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος.... ἔχων... ἀφομοιωμένος--Ὁ}} in 
apposition with 0 συναντήσας ; a mode of using adjectives and partici- 
ples by no means unusual. See Gersdorf, Beitrdge, etc., Th. V. Ueber 
die Stellung der Adjectiven, etc. In the translation I have endeavour- 
ed, in the present edition, exactly to follow the construction of the whole 
sentence in the original. See Excursus XIII. 

(4) Θεωρεῖτε 02... . πατριάρχης, consider now how great a per- 
sonage this must be, to whom the patriarch Abraham gave a tithe of 
the spoils. Θεωρεῖτε, see, perceive, consider, δέ, now, continuative, as 
this particle often is. 1771ηλίχος, of what exalted rank. * Axoouvi- 
wy, in its literal sense, means summitas acervi frumenti, the top part of 
a heap of grain. It was usual to offer the primitiae or first fruits to 
God. But as offerings were made to their gods, by the Greeks, from 
spoils taken in war, ἀχροϑίνεια came at last to signify, in the Greek 
language, any kind of spoils, from which an offering to the gods was 
taken. The Latins called such offerings, manubiae. The word &xgo- 
ϑινίων has the general sense of spoils here, and evidently refers to 
the spoils which Abraham had taken from the confederate kings, Gen. 
14: 16. 

The object of the apostle in mentioning the circumstance here ad- 
verted to, plainly is, to exalt the dignity of Melchizedek. The high 
reverence which the Jews had for Abraham is well known. If now it 
could be shewn to the Hebrews, that Melchizedek was superior to 
Abraham, then the superiority of Christ, who is like to Melchize- 
dek, is also shewn. Moreover, since the patriarch or head of a na- 
tion was reckoned, in the East, as excelling in dignity all his descend- 
ants; so, if Melchizedek’s dignity exceeded that of Abraham, it 
would follow that it exceeded that of all his descendants—amon g 
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whom were the Levitical priests. It is for the sake of establishing this 
last point, that the comparison of Melchizedek with Abraham is intro- 
duced in v. 4; as the sequel plainly shews. This being established, it 
would follow, that Christ’s priesthood, (which was like that of Melchi- 
zedek), was superior to the Aaronical priesthood; which is the point 
that the writer designs to illustrate and establish. 

(5) Kai οἱ μὲν... λαμβάνοντες, the sons of Levi, indeed, who ob- 
tain the office of the priesthood, i. e. who are constituted priests. Al/ the 
sons of Levi were not properly priests ; but only the descendants of Aa- 
ron. Hence the writer adds, τὴν ἱερατείαν λαμβάνοντες. Tt wastrue, 
indeed, that the whole tribe of Levi had a right to tithes; Num. 18: 
28—30. Deut. 14: 22, 27—29. But it is not material to the writer’s 
object here, to mention this. He is concerned merely with the priests ; 
who, as descendants of Levi, were of course entitled to tithes. If he 
could shew that the priests, the most honoured part of the Levites, who 
were legally entitled to receive tithes from the other descendants of 
Abraham, were still inferior to Melchizedek ; then would he shew that 
the priesthood of Christ was of an order superior to theirs. The pay- 
ment of tithes is an acknowledgment of superiority, in regard to the 
rank of the person who receives them. If Abraham, then, paid tithes 
to Melchizedek, he acknowledged him as superior in respect to rank. 

‘Evrodny éyovow .... νόμον, have by the law a commission to tithe 
the people. See the passages of the law just referred to. ᾿Δντολῆν, di- 
rection, mandate, a precept that gives liberty or confers a right to do 
any thing. 

Tovr ἔστε... .᾿ “βοααμ, that is, their own brethren, although de- 
scendants from Abrakam. "Exelnivd ovag ἐχ τῆς 00g vos, a Hebraistic 
mode of expression ; e. g. Gen. 35: 11, kings ang> ΝΣ ; Gen. 46: 
26, 4297 WWE, Ex. 1:5, et al. The Greeks used γεννᾶσϑαι ὑπὸ 
revog in such cases. The meaning of the passage is, ‘The priests of 
the tribe of Levi, although descended in common with the other tribes 
from Abraham, have been so elevated to a rank above them by being 
made priests, that they receive the tribute of acknowledged elevation in 
the tithes which are paid them by the others. | 

But why should the elevation of the priests above their brethren, be 
introduced here? I answer, in order to shew that the most honoured 
part of the sons of Levi, the most honoured tribe, were of a rank inferior 
to Melchizedek ; consequently, their priesthood was of an order inferior 
to that of Christ. 

(6) Ὃ δὲ μὴ γενεαλογούμενος ἐξ αὐτῶν, but he whose descent is not 
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reckoned from them ; a periphrasis by which Melchizedek is described, 
and at the same time additional intimation is given, that he was of an 
order of priests different from that of the Levites. 

Asdsxatwze .... εὐλόγηχε, tithed [received tithes from] Abraham, 
and blessed him to whom the promises were made. Asdexatwxe is a Hel- 
lenistic word, being found only in the Septuagint and New Testament. 
The meaning is, that Melchizedek received from Abraham a tenth of 
the spoils ; which was the same ratio with the tithes received by the 
Levitical priesthood. Kai τὸν ἔχοντα τὰς ἐπαγγελίας, a periphrasis de- 
signating Abraham, to whom God had made promises of great blessings ; 
comp. Heb. 6: 12—15, 

(7) “Χωρὶς δὲ πάσης ... εὐλογεῖται, and beyond all controversy, the 
inferior was blessed by the superior. ᾿ΑἸντιλογίας, gainsaying, dispute, 
doubt, comp. 6: 16. “#iarcoy here means merely inferiority in point ’ 
of rank, office, or station; not inferiority in regard to moral or religious 
character, which it is not the writer’s object to bring into view, as it is 
not to his present purpose. Melchizedek was both king and priest; 
Abraham was neither; at least he is not called by either appellation. 
He was indeed an Emir, i. e. the head of a company of migratory shep- 
herds (Nomades), and had a large number of dependants; as may be 
seen in Gen. 14: 14. Abraham is also called 8722, prophet, Gen. 20: 
7; but he is not called 1119 , although he repeatedly offered sacrifices ; 
nor do the Scriptures call him 273, king. 

_Koeitrovog is the antithesis or correlate of ἔλαττον, and therefore 
means superior. Both adjectives are of the neuter gender, as is mani- 
fest from ἔλαττον ; but this gender in adjectives is employed to denote 
abstract quality, i.e. it is used in the same way as abstract nouns, 
which are very frequently employed by the sacred writers instead of 
concrete ones. E.g. Christ is the way, the truth, and the life, i. e. he is 
the guide, the instructer, and the author of life, to men. So here, the 
literal rendering would be, inferiority ts blessed by superiority, i.e. the 
inferior person is blessed by the superior one. 

The apostle takes this as a position which will be granted by the 
Hebrews, from the simple consideration, that Abraham, by paying 
tithes to Melchizedek, did himself of course acknowledge his own infe- 
riority of rank. 

(8) Kai ὧδε μὲν... λαμβάνουσι, here also men who reccive tithes 
die; but there, one of whom tt is testified that he lives. A very difficult 
verse, about which there has been no small controversy. The literal 
sense of the words would make nothing for the writer’s purpose. Of 
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the natural life of men he is not speaking ; but of the duration of the 
priestly office. “20s means, in respect to the Levites; ἐχεῖ, in regard 
to Melchizedek. δὲ and ἐκεῖ may also be literally rendered in this 
place and in that place; which gives the meaning just proposed. But 
what is ἀποϑνήσκοντες Is it the natural death of the body? But 
in this respect the Levites differed not from the king of Salem; both 
were mortals. In another world too they live as well as he, i.e. both 
are immortal. 2, therefore, cannot refer simply to living in another 
world. Nor is there any ground for supposing the apostle means to as- 
sert, that Melchizedek’s high-priesthood continues in heaven ; as some 
have imagined. There is no intimation in Scripture of any such thing 
with regard to any one but Jesus. I must therefore understand ἅπο- 
ϑνήσκοντες as being used figuratively here, in order to denote the brief 
and mutable condition of the Levitical priesthood. The figurative use 
of ϑνήσκω and ἀποϑνήσχω, in the New Testament, is very common ; 
although no instance occurs, perhaps, where it has the same shade of 
meaning which it appears to have here. Schleusner, however, gives to 
ϑνήσκω in 1 Tim. 5: 6 the same sense, viz. gui officio suo non fungi- 
tur. But in the verse before us, he construes ἀποϑνήσκοντες as mean- 
ing mortales, and ζῇ as applying to Christ, not to Melchizedek— 
plainly against the context that follows. | 
The word ¢7 seems to me not to mean here either natural life or fu- 
ture immortality, but an enduring, unlimited time of priesthood ; and to 
designate the same idea as wéves ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκές in v.3. A sense 
like this, viz. that of duration, perennitas, the word fam often has. If 
this be correct, then its correlate ἀποϑνήσκοντες must of course have 
the sense of short lived or deceasing, viz. as to office or the priesthood. 
In this way, and in this only, can I make out any tolerable sense of 
the passage consistently with the context. Nothing can be plainer, 
than that the object of the writer is to shew the perpetuity of Melchize- 
dek’s priesthood, and not that of his natural life ; and by consequence, 
he would also make out the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. To con- 
strue ἀποϑνήσκοντες, then, as referring to physical mortality, and ζῇ 
_as having respect to physical or natural life, is to quit the subject under 
the consideration of the writer, and resort to one which is altogether 
inapposite to his purpose. That Caw and ζωή, moreover, often denote 
perpetuity, perennitas, the reader may readily see by consulting Wahl’s 
Lex. Caw, No. 2. β, and ζωή, No.1. 7. The word ἀποθνήσκοντες, 
then, by the force of antithesis, denotes the reverse of this; and peren- 
nity is not here ascribed to natural life, but to the priesthood. 
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(9) Kal, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν... δεδεκάτωταε, moreover, or besides, even 
Levi who receives tithes, was (if I may be allowed the expression) him- 
self tithed, through Abraham ; i. e. not only is the office of the Levitical 
priests temporary or limited in its duration, (which was not the case 
with the office of Melchizedek who was a type of Christ); but the Le- 
vitical priesthood itself, (if 1 may be allowed so to speak), paid tithes, 
through Abraham, to Melchizedek, thus acknowledging his superiority. 
“δὸς ἔπος εἰπεῖν is very common in the best Greek writers. It is a 
μείλιγμα (softening down) of an expression which a writer supposes his 
readers may deem to be too strong, or which may have the appearance 
of excess or severity. It amounts to an indirect apology for employing 
an unusual or unexpected assertion or phrase. It is very happily intro- 
duced here; as the subject itself is one which the writer did not intend 
to urge as capable of being scanned with literal exactness, but only as 
bearing a popular mode of explanation. Aoi Aevi, even Levi himself ; 
καί intensive. 

(10) “Zire γὰρ ἐν τῇ ὀσφύϊ... Malyeaeden, for he was then in the 
loins of his father, when Melchizedek met him. ” Ere, etiam nunc, even 
now, already, or etiam tunc, even then, then. The meaning of the 
writer is, that at the time then present, viz. when Melchizedek met 
Abraham, Levi was ἐν τῇ “ὀσφύϊ τοῦ πατρός. Our English version, 
“He was yet in the loins of his father,” gives a sense quite different 
from that of the writer; for the meaning of this must be, ‘he was yet to 
be begotten,’ i.e. he was not yet born. But the apostle designs to say, 
and it is appropriate to his object to say, that even then, when Melchi- 
zedek met Abraham, Levi already (in a certain oie) existed, and, 
through Abraham, paid tithes to the king of Salem, i. e. solibentaiiend 
inferiority compared with him. This is the very point which the writer 
is labouring to illustrate. See Excursus XIV. 

(11) Ev μὲν οὖν τελείωσις... ἦν, if now perfection were [attainable] 
by the Levitical priesthood. Mév οὖν, or μενοῦν, is here used abso- 
lutely, i.e. without any corresponding δέ following. Ovy serves only 
for a mark of transition to another branch of the writer’s subject; which 
plainly is made. Jév οὖν signifies now indeed; so that we may trans- 
late thus: if now, or if moreover, perfection was indeed [attainable] by 
the Levitical priesthood, etc. 

Τελείωσις is a word very variously understood and translated. Some 
render it accomplishment, viz. of the design of the priesthood ; others, 
sanctification ; others, consummate happiness ; others, moral rectitude 
or perfection. It is best explained by a reference to corresponding pas- 
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sages in the sequel. In 9:9 it is said, that ‘the Levitical sacrifices 
could not τελεεῶσαν the person who offered them ;’ which (if we com- 
pare 9: 14) appears plainly to mean, ‘to take away the burden of guilt, 
and to render pure or holy the minds of worshippers.’ Again in 10: 1 
it is affirmed of the sacrifices, that ‘they could not tédecmoue those who 
approached the altar,’ i. e. those who offered them; and by comparing 
10: 2—4 with this, it is plain the writer means to say, that ‘the sacri- 
fices could not bestow peace of conscience—could not take away the 
burden of sin from the mind of the worshipper ; but they left him filled 
with apprehensions that the penalty of the divine law might still be 
executed upon him.’ Here then is plainly the τελεέωσες, which the 
Levitical priesthood could not effect. It could neither purify the mind 
or soul of the worshipper, nor free him from the burden of his sins, nor 
from the apprehension that they might be punished. Christ did both ; 
and this is the τελεέωσες here spoken of, which he accomplished, and 
which the law could not accomplish. Chap. 10: 3, 14, is very direct 
to this purpose. The writer then has explained τελεέωσες by the sequel 
of his epistle; and in a manner altogether accordant with the object of 
his reasoning here. 

Ὃ λαὸς yao ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ νενομοϑέτητο, for the people received the law 
in connection with this. This circumstance is evidently to be placed in 
a parenthesis. Δ ιενομοϑέτητο, were subjected to the law, were put un- 
der the law ; the prefix é of the Pluperf. being omitted, (as often among 
the Attics). Such a construction in the passive voice is peculiar ; comp. 
Rom.3: 4. Zn’ αὐτῇ, on this condition, connected with this, or under 
these circumstances ; comp. Wahl on ἐπί, II. 4..b. The meaning is, 
that the Levitical priesthood and the Mosaic law are closely and insepa- 
rably linked together, so that if one be changed the other must of ne- 
cessity be; as the writer proceeds to shew in the sequel. 

Tis ἔτι χρεία... .. λέγεσθαι, what further need was there that an- 
other priest should arise after the order of Melchizedek, and not be 
called after the order of Aaron. Thatis, ‘if the Levitical priesthood, 
and the law connected with it, accomplished all in respect to purifica- 
tion from sin and the giving of quiet to the conscience, which was 
needed, then why should the Psalmist speak of a priest who was of an 
order different from that of Aaron, and who was yet to arise?” This 
would be unnecessary, if the priesthood of Aaron were adequate to the 


Ω ” 
great purposes of salvation. “Zire, any more, any longer, further. Aé- 
γεσϑαυ, named, selected. 
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(12) MerariPeuevng yao... . γίνεται, but in case the priesthood be 
transferred, or changed, there must necds be also a change of the law. 
Meraridnus means to transfer, to translate ; and this corresponds well 
with the intention of the writer, whose design it is to shew, that the priest- 
hood of the ancient dispensation had been transferred to Christ, though 
on conditions very different from those formerly attached to it; and 
that Christ not only was a priest in fact, but that his priesthood, com- 
ing in the place of the other ancient priesthood, superseded it. The 
sense is substantially the same, if we render it changed. Νόμου here 
means specially the law or statute which had relation to the Levitical 
priesthood, viz. the statute which determined that the priests must all 
be of the descendants of Aaron and of the tribe of Levi. ‘This must of 
necessity be changed, in case a priesthood of a different nature is in- 
troduced, i.e. a priest of a different order. And that such a priest is 
introduced the writer goes on to prove in the sequel. 

This he does, by adducing facts and declarations recorded in the 
Old Testament. (1) Christ sprang from the tribe of Judah, vs. 13, 14. 
(2) He was to be a priest of the order of Melchizedek, vs. 15—17. 
Consequently, the law which had respect only to the Levitical priest- 
hood, must also be changed. 

With this view of the connection of thought, we may see that the γάρ 
in the beginning of this verse, is a yao confirmantis, as grammarians 
~ and lexicographers say, and may be rendered however, since. The ob- 
ject of the writer in this verse I take to be, to shew that the other priest 
who was to arise, was to be οὐ κατὰ τὴν τάξιν Aagov. To establish 
this he says, ‘If now there is a transfer of the priesthood to a person 
different from any of the Aaronic order of priests, then of course there 
must be a change of the statutes or laws in respect to the priesthood ; 
and consequently the new priest cannot be κατὰ τὴν take ᾿“αρων. 
Having illustrated this latter proposition, namely that the new priesthood 
is not xara τὴν τάξιν ᾿““αρών, he next proceeds to illustrate the other 
part of his affirmation in v. 11, viz. that another priest must arise κατὰ 
τὴν τάξιν Medyvoedex. 

(13) Ep ὃν yag.... ϑυσιαστηρίῳ, he too concerning whom these 
things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom served at 
the altar. The yao here is one which belongs to those cases where 
the proposition preceding it is mentally supplied. It would stand thus : 
‘[There is a change of the priesthood] for he concerning whom, etc. 
Ταῦτα means the things which concern his being an eternal priest, af- 
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ter the order of Melchizedek. Jao here connects Kr illustration or 
proof, with the proposition. 

“Προσέσχηκε. ITgoc¢ym means to give heed, to apply the mind to, 
τὸν νοῦν being understood ; ; also to give one’s care to, to serve. | 

(14) Πρόδηλον yoo... . ἐλάλησε, since it is saapiat that our 
Lord sprang from Judah, in respect to which tribe Moses said nothing 
concerning the priesthood. The yao here stands before a clause which 
gives the reason or ground of the assertion in the preceding verse. 
The course of thought stands thus: ‘The newly appointed priest did 
belong to a tribe different from that of Levi, since (yag) or inasmuch as 
he plainly was a descendant of Judah ; sd of course he did not belong 
to the Levitical order of priests.’ 

(15) Kal περισσότερον éte.... ἕτερος, and still more evident is it 
[viz. that the priesthood must be changed], ¢f another priest has arisen 
like to Melchizedek. Between δῆλον, πρόδηλον, and xatadnior, there 
is no important difference of signification, The two latter, however, 
seem naturally to render the word somewhat more intensive. “Aviota- 
Tat, is risen up, viz. the high priest in question has already arisen or 
made his appearance, is already extant. 

Kad ὁμοιότητα, according to the likeness, in the similitude of, i.e. 
like, resembling ; in a sense like that of xara τάξιν, in 5: 6,10. 6: 
20. 7: 11, Hebrew, *n727 9, Ps. 110: 4. Comp. ἀφωμοιωμένος in 
7:3. ¢ 

(16) Ὃς ov κατὰ νόμον... ἀκαταλύτου, who was not made [a 
priest] by an ordinance that was temporary, but by an authority which 
can never expire; i.e. he was not made a priest, under the Mosaic 
law which was to be set aside, vs. 12, 18 seq. ; but by the oath of God, 
which is immutable, comp. vs. 20—24 and 28. 

Σαρχκικῆς, fleshly ; hence, secondarily, frail, infirm, short lived, tem- 
porary, quicquid caducum. So the Hebrew 72, Gen. 6:3. Ps. 56: 
5. 78:39. Job 10: 4. Is. 31:3; comp. also ἀσϑενές and ἀνωφελές in 
in v. 18. “Zvtody¢ means here, the precept or command respecting the 
appointment of priests contained in the νόμος, i.e. the Mosaic law. 
᾿Ηντολῆς σαρκικῆς is, then, preceptum caducum, a temporary command, 
an ordinance of a temporary, perishable nature. So vs. 12 and 18 re- 
quire us to interpret the passage. 

Avyvauv, authority, authoritative appointment. So Acts 4:7 ἐν 
ποίᾳ δυνάμει; by what authority ? see also1 Cor. 5: 4. Ζωῆς, peren- 
nitas, perpetuity ; see on v. 8 above. ᾿“καταλύτου, quod destrui ne- 
quit, indissoluble ; hence, immutable, imperishable, perpetual. As it is 
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here the antithesis of σαρκεκῆς, so the meaning of σαρκικῆς must be 
such as is given above. Ζωῆς ἀκαταλύτου means, lit. a life that can- 
not end. That which cannot be dissolved, or cease, or perish, is said 
to have ζωὴν axaradvroy. According to this sense I have translated 
the words. 

So, for substance, Carpzoff, Heinrichs, Jaspis, and others. Kuinoel 
translates κατὰ δύναμιν x. τ. 4, by per vim vitae perennis; and he re- 
fers to vs. 23, 24 for explanation. His idea is, that Christ was made a 
high priest, in such a manner as comported with his endless life as a 
priest. But what is this except saying, that he was made a perpetual 
high priest because he was appointed to a perpetual high-priesthood ? 
The other exegesis which I have given, (although he calls it contorta), 
makes out a direct antithesis between the former and latter part of the 
verse ; which, I must think, is the more significant mode of interpre- 
tation. 

That this interpretation of the whole verse is well grounded, would 
seem to follow plainly from the succeeding verse (v. 17), which is ad- 
duced simply to prove the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. 

(17) Muorvesi γάρ, viz. ἢ γραφή, or τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ; possibly 
ϑεὸς may here be the Nominative. ‘The Nom. in such cases would of 
course be supplied by the readers of the epistle. In the writings of 
the Mishnical doctors, the usual mode of appeal to the Scriptures is 
NNT, ie. quod dicitur, or λέγεται γάρ, μαρτυρεῖται. The writer 
makes the appeal to Scripture, in this case, to confirm and enforce what 
he had just asserted. The force of the proof lies in εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. 
The γάρ here is γάρ confirmantis, i.e. it stands before a clause intro- 
duced for the sake of confirming what he had just said. 

(18) ᾿““ϑέτησις μὲν yao κι τ. λ, for there is indeed a setting aside etc. 
The γάρ in this case it is somewhat difficult to account for. On the 
whole I understand the connection thus: ‘Jesus is eternal high-priest, 
according to a new arrangement, v. 17; there is such an arrangement, 
for (yag) the former dispensation is abrogated, etc.’ It is then a case 
of γάρ confirmantis. ᾿“ϑέτησις, rejection, setting aside, abrogation ; 
a stronger word than ἀναλλαγή. Προαγούσης, literally preceding, i. 6. 
going before the Christian dispensation, i. q. the ancient law respecting 
the priesthood. “Aodevés καὶ ἀνωφελές are words of nearly the same 
import here. ᾿“σϑενές is said of that which has not power to ac- 
complish any particular end proposed ; and ἀνωφελὲς is said of that, 
which proves to be neither useful nor availing for the purpose to which 
it has been applied. The meaning here is, that the ancient law with 
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all its priestly ritual, had proved to be altogether ἰὠννῥνδόλη to effect 
the τέλεέωσες mentioned in v. 11th, i. e. to effect the purification of the 
sinner, and give that peace of conscience which is inspired by the well 
grounded hope of pardon for sin; comp. v. 19, and 9: 9,14. 10: 1—4. 
The two words αἀσϑενές and ἀνωφελές increase the intensity of the 
affirmation. The epithet σαρκεκῆς, applied to ἐντολή in the 16th verse, 
is of a similar nature. 

(19) Οὐδὲν yao ἐτελείωσεν ὦ νόμος, for the law perfected nothing. 
The γάρ here introduces an expression, which shews that the law is 
weak and unavailing. Οὐδέν, neuter gender, is used here for οὐδένα 
masculine, i.e. no one; just as τὸ ἐλαττον in y. 2 means the superior 
person, i.e. Melchizedek. 70 πάν and πάντα are repeatedly used by 
John, for mag and πάντες; and so of other adjectives. δτιελείωσε 
means did not effecta τελείωσες, did not purify and pacify the 
consciences and minds of sinners. We have no one English word, 
which corresponds at all with the force of the Greek original ; and we 
must therefore content ourselves, either with a kind of literal rendering 
of it, or with a periphrasis (as I have done), leaving the explanation for 
notes. 

‘Ensvoaywyn δὲ... τῷ ee, but [there is] the introduction of a 
better hope; i.e. of a hope of pardon, that “‘ purifies the conscience 
from dead works, so that men may serve the living God,” 9: 14. 
᾿Μ'πεισαγωγή, superinduction, is said of one thing which is introduced in 
the place of another; e. g. in this case, of the new priesthood which was 
superinduced in the place of the old one. ‘anig κρείττων means a 
better source or ground of hope, viz. the new arrangement was a better 
ground of hope to the sinner than the old one. 4 ἧς, by which, by 
means of which, through which ground of hope, i.e. in the new way 
disclosed by the gospel, ἐγγίζομεν τῷ ϑεῷ, we draw nigh to God, or 
we have access to God. Under the ancient law, the high priest only 
entered the holy of holies to procure pardon for the people. Under the 
gospel, the way is opened by Jesus for all penitent sinners to “‘ come 
boldly to the throne of grace,” 4: 16, in order to obtain the blessings 
which they need. “Zyyifw is frequently construed with the Dative, in 
Hellenistic Greek; see Sept. Gen. 27:2]. Ex. 19:22. The latter 
part of the verse is marked by δέ as a kind of antithesis to the first part, 
or the apodosis of the sentence. It is introduced in order to shew that 
something better comes in the place of that which was abrogated. 

(20) Kai καϑ' ὅσον ov χωρὶς doxwpooias, inasmuch, also, as not 
without an oath; supply ἱερεὺς γέγονεν ᾽Ιησοῦς, from the latter part of 
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the following phrase, which is the antithesis of this. Ka0 ὅσον in this 
case, refers to χατὰ τοσοῦτον in v. 22; and the intervening phrases are 
added by the writer, only by way of explanation and comparison. It is 
‘difficult if not impossible, to give the exact features of the original here, 
in any copy. The argument of the writer stands thus: ‘The gospel 
is a better source of hope ; for as much (καϑ᾽ ὅσον) as the appointment 
of a priest by an oath, exceeds in solemnity and importance an arrange- 
ment to take the office merely by descent, so much (κατὰ τοσοῦτον, ν. 
22) does the new covenant of which Jesus is the sponsor, exceed the 
old.’ “Ooxwpoole applies rather to the act of taking an oath, being de- 
rived from ὅρχος and ὄμνυμι. 

(21) Oi μὲν... γεγονότες, for they, i.e. the Levites, became priests 
without an oath. Mév pao often means indeed, in fact, verily ; but 
here μέν is only the sign of protasis. The Levites were priests in con- 
sequence of being the descendants of Aaron; Jesus became a priest 
only by special uppointment, sanctioned by an oath; so it follows, viz. 

Ὃ δὲ μετὰ ὁρχωμοσίας ... Merytcedéx, but he, [Jesus, became a 
priest] with an oath, by him who said to him, “ The Lord hath sworn, 
and will not repent ; thou art a priest for ever of the order of Melchi- 
zedek,”’ Ps. 110: 4. MeropednOnoerac signifies to regret, to alter 
one’s mind or purpose through regret; and simply, to change or alter 
one’s purpose. 

(22) Kata rooovroy .... ᾿]ησοῦς, Jesus is the surety of a covenant 
so much the better. On xata τοσοῦτον, see above. Atadyun (m2) 
means covenant, promise, dispensation, arrangement, testament ; conse- 
quently, when applied to the ancient Jewish law, or to Christianity, it 
means dispensation, economy. Κρείττονος means, better than the an- 
cient διαϑήκη, i. 6. the hope inspired by the new διαϑήκη, is as much 
better than the ancient dvatjxn could inspire, as the new διαϑήκη 15 
superior to the old. “Eyyvog, sponsor, pledge, surety. Many critics 
have supposed, that this word is chosen here on account of its likeness 
to ἐγγίζομεν in the 19th verse ; so that it constitutes a kind of παρονο- 
μασία with it. However this may be, the word is altogether appropri- 
ate to the writer’s purpose. He had spoken of a better hope, in v. 19. 
It was natural to ask, What is the ground or security that this hope 
will be realized? This is answered by the assurance, that Jesus is 
ἔγγυος for the dispensation which supports it. 
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The writer now proceeds to add one more reason, why the Levitical priesthood 
must be considered as far inferior to that of Jesus. As men in a frail and dying 
state are constituted priests under the Levitical law, the consequence is, that 
the priesthood is liable to continual change, and must necessarily pass from the 
hands of one to another in a short time. Not so in the case of Christ; who be- 
ing exalted above the heavens, and constituted high priest in the temple not 
made with hands, hath an immutable priesthood subject to no succession. 


(23) Kai οἱ μὲν πλείονες. ... παραμένειν, those priests, also, viz. 
the descendants of Aaron, are many, since by reason of death they can- 
not be permanent. ITheloves refers to numbers constituted by repeated 
succession ; not to the number of priests existing at any one time. 
Θανάτῳ is put in the Dative, as signifying the means. The writer 
doubtless intends that the comparison here shall be referred to the high 
priest’s office in particular; for he is all along considering Jesus as 
ἀρχιερεύς. The number of priests, in general, is stated by Josephus to 
have been 1500; contra Apion. I. 22. stile 

(24) Ὁ δὲ, διὰ τὸ μένειν... ἱερωσύνην, but he, because he contin- 
ues forever, has a priesthood without succession. Formerly I adopted 
. the explanation here which takes μένεεν αὐτὸν as referring to the per- 
petuity of Jesus’ priesthood. But Kuinoel, Bloomfield, and others are 
strongly against this interpretation. On the whole I now feel inclined 
to adopt their views, although with some doubts. ‘These arise from the 
apparent antithesis demanded between κωλύεσθαι παραμένειν of the 
preceding clause, (which confessedly means forbidden to remain perma- 
nently in the priests’ office) and μένειν in the present clause. But 
these critics object that it would be mere tautology to say: ‘ Because 
he is a perpetual priest, his priesthood admits of no succession.’ And 
although there are very many expressions in the Bible, which are as 
near to tautology as this, yet on account of the πάντοτε ζῶν in v. 25, 
which is applied to Christ, 1 am on the whole led to accede to their 
exegesis. I construe mévetv, then, as referring to the perpetual and 
unchangeable condition of Christ, in the world above, where he is priest 
—and perpetual priest, because his life is never interrupted by death; 
all of which is an antithesis to the condition and circumstances of the 
Jewish priests. 

* AnagaPatoy is altogether an appropriate word here, and more sig- 
nificant than αὐώνεον or «ατέλευτον would be. The writer had just 
said, ‘The Levitical priesthood admits or demands many (πλείονες) 
priests in succession, because death is continually removing them from 
office’ On the contrary, Christ being appointed to a perpetual priest-~ 
hood, his office is here declared to be ἀπαράβατος, i.e. it admitsof no 
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transition to another, no successor in his place, inasmuch as he never dies. 
Παραβαίνω means to pass over, to pass on; and when spoken of an 
office, it signifies to pass into the hands of another person. ᾿“παραβα- 
τος is, therefore, incapable of transition ; which is the very shade of 
meaning that the writer’s argument demands. So Theophylact and 
Oecumenius: ἀπαραβάτον, ἀδιάδοχον, without succession. 

(25) “Oder καὶ owge .... θεῷ, hence also he is able always to 
save those, who draw nigh to God through him, i. e. approach the throne 
of grace (4: 16) in his name, or on his account, trusting in him as their 
priest and intercessor. “Odev, whence, i.e. because he is a perpetual 
priest. 0 eev, to save, means here, to deliver from condemnation and 
punishment. This the high priest did, in regard to God’s external gov- 
ernment over the Jews, when he went into the most holy place, and 
made expiation for the sins of the people. But Christ, as a priest in the 
heavenly world, is able also to do this; and to do it εἰς τὸ παντελές, un- 
ceasingly, always, so long as there are any who need pardon, and who 
can obtain it. 

Tlavrore ζῶν, ever living, i. e. his life in the heavenly world admits 
of no interruption or change. 

Eig τὸ ἐντυγχάνειν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν, to intercede for them, or rather to 
interpose in their behalf. The proper meaning of ἐντυγχάνω is, to go 
to any one, to approach him, to meet him, for the sake of accusing, de- 
fending, convicting, or delivering any person, or of transacting any busi- 
ness which has respect to him. Here, it is plainly in the sense of atd- 
ing, defending or delivering ; as the preceding σώζειν clearly indicates. 
It means here, also, to do something, or to interpose in such a way as 
is appropriate to the priest’s office. But to intercede in the sense of 
making supplication, was not appropriate to any part of the priests’ of- 
fice under the Levitical law; at least, not to any which the Scriptures 
have presented to our view. The reader will search in vain for any di- 
rection to the priests, under the Jewish economy, to perform such a du- 
ty as priests; and all the testimony we have to shew us that the priests 
did make intercession, is the nature of the case, and what Philo says of 
their duties, Legat. ad Caium. 11. 77. p. 591. (edit. Mangey); see on 
v. 27. Even the passage in Luke 1: 9, 10, seems to indicate nothing 
that solves the question. We must therefore understand ἐντυγχάνειν 
here in a more general sense, and refer it to any aid which Christ as 
high priest extends to those who approach God confiding in him, 4: 16. 
He is able σώζειν αὐτούς, because he is a perpetual priest ἐντυγχάνειν 
ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν, 1. 6. to interpose in their behalf, to procure for them such 
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aid as they may need. So the priests under the Levitical dispensation, 
were the internuntii between God and the people, and procured bless- 
ings for them, not only by presenting the offerings which they brought, 
but by inquiring of the Lord for them, or consulting his holy oracle. I 
acquiesce, therefore, in the general idea of ἐντυγχάνειν here, viz. inter- 
posing in our behalf, assisting ; and I do so, because I think this gen- 
eric idea not only better comports with the Greek word ἐντυγχάνειν, 
but is of course more significant and expressive than merely a specific 
meaning, which limits the Saviour’s aid to one particular thing. 


The writer, having now commented on the priesthood of Christ as compared 
with that of Melchizedek, and having also made some deductions from the na- 
ture of Christ’s priestly office as thus exhibited, which are much to his purpose, 
resumes the subject which he had dropped at 5: 10, and which he had first pro- 
posed in 5: 2,3. In 5:7—9 he had shewn the similarity between Christ and 
the Jewish priests, in regard to the power of sympathizing with the suffering, 
inasmuch as both he and they were sufferers themselves. But he did not intend 
that the ἀσϑένεια of the Jewish priests should be predicated of Jesus in all res- 
pects. To guard against this, our author again introduces the topic here, and 
shows how far superior the priest of the new covenant is, in a moral respect, to 
the priests of the old. 


(26) Zovovros yao ἡμῖν ἔπρεπεν ἀρχιερεύς, now such a high priest was 
needful for us. Io makes some difficulty here for interpreters. Kui- 
noel says: γάρ affirmat enimvero, utique. In questions and answers, I 
allow that it is often an intensive particle. But here,this has no place. 
I must therefore make some such connection of sense as the following : 
‘Christ always lives, and will always be our helper; for such a high 
priest we needed.’ The implication is, that God has provided help 
adequate to all our need, and therefore provided a perpetual helper. If 
this be not the connection, I cannot see how yao is to be fairly explain- 
ed. JIgénw ordinarily signifies, that which is becoming, proper, fit. 
But here ἔπρεπε seems plainly to be equivalent to τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ; as in 
Matt. 3: 15. So Luther, sollten wir haben, we must have. So Ernes- 
ti, Calovius. 

“Ὅσιος, holy, not merely Yap here, but τς, TOM, DMNA; for 
moral internal holiness or purity of nature is intended. “Axaxog, harm- 
less, qui malum non fecit, whose external conduct towards others cor- 
responds with internal ὁσεότης. : 

"Auiavrog, undefiled, has reference to the ceremonial purity which 
was peculiarly required of the Jewish high priests. “Aplavtog has 
here, however, a moral sense, and expresses summarily and with inten- 
sity the ideas conveyed by ὅσιος and ἄκακος. ΚΑεχωρισμένος amo 
τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν, separated from sinners, i. 6. removed from all that 
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could contaminate or render impure, diverse from sinners, unlike to 
them. It is nearly synonymous in its meaning with ἀμίαντος, and is 
added (as is usual in such cases with the sacred writers) for the sake of 
intensity. 

᾿γψηλότερος τῶν οὐρανῶν yevomevos, exalted above the heavens, i. e. 
seated at the right hand of the majesty on high, 1: 3. Comp. Phil. 2: 9. 
Colos. 1: 18. Heb. 2:9. 8:1. Rev. 5: 12. Matt. 25: 31. 

By these assertions the writer designs to shew his Hebrew readers, 
that Christ was in all personal respects exalted above the Jewish high 
priests. ‘They were “ compassed with infirmities,” but he was spotless ; 
if they were ceremonially undefiled, he was morally so; if they were 
placed in an exalted station, he was infinitely above them, being, like 
Melchizedek, king as well as priest, inasmuch as he was raised to the 
throne of God above the heavens, 1:3. ‘To finish the comparison he 
goes on to say, that, in consequence of his perfect purity, he needed no 
expiatory offering for himself, as the Jewish high priest did. 

(27) “Og οὐκ eye... . λαοῦ, who has not (like the high-priests) any 
daily necessity of offering sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then 
for those of the people. Many doubts have been raised by critics, 
about the meaning of xa9 ἡμέραν here, because they have supposed 
that the high-priest officiated in person, only on the great day of atone- 
ment. See Lev. 6: 19—22. Num. 28:3, 4; which, however, do not 
render the daily personal service of the high-priest certain. All that is 
necessary, as I suppose, in order to illustrate the real sense of the apos- 
tle’s words here, is, the suggestion that he does not assert the daily sacri- 
ficial duty of the high-priest ἐπ propria persona, but that the high-priests, 
on account of their infirmities (sins), were under the necessity of having 
daily sacrifice offered for them; as were all the Jewish nation. See 
Num. 28:3, 4. In this respect Christ differed entirely from them. 
Still, Philo, who was ini ier with the apostles, says, ἀρ χιερεὺς, 
κατὰ τοὺς νόμους, εὐχὰς δὲ καὶ ϑυσίας τελῶν καϑ' ἑχάστην ἡμέραν, 
the high-priest, agreeably to the laws, makes daily supplications and 
sacrifices, see on v. 25. It happens in this case, as in all others of a 
like nature which occur in our epistle, that the deep and accurate know- 
ledge of the writer, in respect to every thing which concerned the Jew- 
ish dispensation, becomes apparent, just in proportion to our knowledge 
of the usages which really existed under that dispensation. 

Τοῦτο yao... . avevéynas, for this he did, once for all, when he 
offered up himself; i. e. he offered sacrifice for the sins of the people, 
once for all, (but not for himself as a sinner). “Ἵναφέρω is like the 
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Heb. by Sort. Προσφέρω is also used in asimilar sense. “Lganaét, 
lit. for once, einmal ; but according to usage, it denies a repetition of 
the act or thing to which it relates, and so means once for all. 

(28) Ὃ νόμος yao... . ἀσϑένειαν, for the law constitutes men high 
priests who have infirmity. Ig here refers to the preceding declaration, 
viz. the necessity of the high-priests that daily sacrifice should be made 
for them. Why? Because (yao) they were men who had infirmities, 
i.e. they every day committed sin. “Lyovtag ἀσϑένειαν here means, 
those who have infirmity of a moral nature, i. e. who commit sin, who 
are sinners; so also in verse 2. 

Ὃ λόγος δὲ ὁρκωμοσίας... .. τετελειωμένον, but the word of the 
oath, which was subsequent to the law, [constitutes as high-priest]| the 
Son who is forever exalted to glory. Ὃ λόγος τῆς ὁρκωμοσίας is the 
same as 00x0¢ or ὁρκωμοσία in verse 20. The writer refers to Ps. 110: 
4. The word of the oath, i.q. the oath that was uttered. } 

Yiov εἰς tov αἰῶνα τετελειωμένον. As to tehecow, see 2: 10 on τε- 
λειῶσαι. I regard the expression as designed here to convey, for sub- 
stance, the idea of a state of the highest perfection and exaltation, which 
forbids the supposition that Jesus can have such ao@eveiay as the Jew- 
ish priests. 


CHAP. VIII. 


(1) Αεφάλαιον δὲ ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις, the most important thing, 
however, in regard to what we are now treating of, is. That καφάλαι- 
ov has such a meaning as is here assigned to it, is beyond any reasona- 
ble doubt. So Suidas, referring to this passage, says: xeqadovor, ἐχεῖ, 
τὸ μέγεστον. So'Theophylact, on this verse: ἵνα ἐἔπω τὸ μέγιστον 
καὶ συνεχτέκώτερον, that I may say the greatest thing and the most 
comprehensive. So Theodoret understood χεφάλαιον; for he says, τὴν 
μεγίστην τιμὴν τελευταίαν κατέλιπε, he reserved the greatest honour 
until the last. So Philo: τὸ κεφάλαιον τῶν ἀνδρῶν τῶν πολεμιστῶν, 
the head of the warriors. So the classic authors also, as may be seen 
in Schneider, and in any good Greek lexicon; to which may be added 
many of the most distinguished among late critics on our epistle, such 
as Zachariae, Michaelis, Heinrichs, Storr, Dindorf, Schulz, Jaspis, and 
others. In the like sense, also, are the Hebrew wN7 and nN WN7 used. 
The context, moreover, renders it quite plain, that such must be the 
meaning, and that χεφάλαεον does not here mean sum or summary, in 
the sense of recapitulation or contents ; for what follows is no recapitu- 
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lation of what precedes, but a new topic, exhibiting a different attitude 
or view of Christ’s priesthood, In the preceding chapter, the apostle 


has treated of the superiority of Christ’s priesthood in respect to duration - 


and succession. He has shewn, also, that Christ was made priest by 
the solemnity of an oath, while the Levites were not introduced to their 
office by such a solemnity. The priesthood of the latter was liable to 
continual interruption and vicissitude, from the frail and dying state of 
those who were invested with the office of priest ; while the perpetuity 
of Christ’s priestly office, was never exposed to interruption from causes 
of this nature. Finally, the Jewish priests were themselves not only 
peccable but peccant men, and needed to offer sacrifices on their own 
account as well as for the sake of others; while Christ was holy, and 
and perfectly free from all sin, and exalted to a glorious state in which 
he was placed forever beyond the reach of it, so that his sacrifice would 
inure solely to the benefit of sinful men. 

Thus much the writer has already said respecting the nature of the 
office conferred on Christ, and his qualifications to discharge the duties 
of it. He now comes, in chaps. vi1i—x., to the consideration of the 
duties themselves, viz. the nature of the sacrifice which Jesus offers 3 
the place where it is offered; the efficacy which it has to atone for sin ; 
and the difference, in regard to all these points, between the sacrifice 
offered by Christ and that which was presented by the Jewish priests. 
This topic, then, differs from those which were discussed in chap. vu. 
Κεφάλαιον, therefore, does not mean recapitulation here; although 
there can be no doubt that the word itself is capable of conveying such 
a sense, if the nature of the case demanded it. 

Moreover, from the circumstances just presented it is evident, that 
what follows is the κεφαλαίον, principal thing, which belongs to the 
topic of the writer. The dignity of an office, and the particular qualifi- 
cations of the person who is to be invested with it, are things which in 
their own nature are subordinate to the great end which is to be accom- 
plished by the office itself, They are only subordinate means of bring- 

ing about the end of the office; while this end or design itself must, 
from its own nature, be regarded as the principal thing, κεφάλαιον. 

‘Eni τοῖς λεγομένοις, in respect to, etc. That ἐπί often has this 
sense, may be seen in the lexicons. eyoevorg (pres. Part. passive) 
means the subjects now spoken of or discussed. Τοιοῦτον ἀρχεερεᾶ, 
such @ priest, viz. such as had been described in the preceding chapter ; 
see 7: 26. 

Ὃς ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ x. t.4, see on 1:3. It is quite possible that 
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the writer, in using ἐκάϑεσε here, may intend tacitly to introduce a 
comparison between Christ as a priest performing the duties of his office 
and being seated on a throne of majesty, and the high-priest of the Jews 
who in the discharge of all the duties of his function stood before the 
Lord. But I do not think the point clear enough to be insisted on. 
Thus much is clear, viz. that the writer means to shew the very great 
difference between Christ and the Jewish high-priest, by adverting to 
the fact, that the one is seated on the throne of God in the heavens, 
while the other only ministers on earth, in a temple reared by the hands 
ofmen. This last idea he now proceeds more fully to develope. 

(2) Τῶν ἁγίων λειτουργός, a minister of the sanctuary, i.e. of the 
adytum, sanctum sanctorum, U}>r; in other words, the high-priest of 
the temple above, having access ἰδ ws PT the Mee or most holy place. 
“Ayiwy may also mean of holy things, i.e. ἁγίων ἀληθινῶν, of the 
truly sacred or holy things in heaven.. But I prefer the former sense; 
as the comparison thus becomes more direct with the Jewish high-priest. 
Aevrovgyosg means a public minister, qui publicis offctis praeest, qui 
munera publica praestat. Says Ulpian, the Scholiast upon Demosth. 
contra Septin., λεῖτον ἐκάλουν of παλαιοὶ τὸ δημόσιον, what was 
public the ancients called λεῖτον. The ending -oveyog comes from 

~ the verb é ἔργειν, opero, officio Sungor. 

Kai τῆς σκηνῆς τῆς adndevne, the true tabernacle, means that which 
is spiritual, immutable, and eternal in the heavens; and which therefore 
is called ¢rwe or real, in distinction from the earthly tabernacle that was 
made by the hands of men, and was of materials earthly and perishable. 
The tabernacle in heaven is the substance; that on earth, the i image or 
type. Hence the former is, by way of distinction, properly named ἄλη- 
ϑινῆς, i. 6. real, or that which truly and permanently exists. 

What is intimated by this appellation, is now more fully expressed. 
“Hy ἔπηξεν 0 κύριος, καὶ οὐκ ἄνϑρωπος, which the Lord constructed or 
reared, and not man; i.e. the true or heavenly tabernacle is not mate- 
rial, was not formed by human architects, but reared by the immediate 
power of God. Whether the writer means here to speak of an actual 
heavenly structure, having physical form and location, is a question 
which will be brought up by v. 5. below. 

(3) Πᾶς γὰρ ἀρχιερεὺς... καϑίσταται, for every high priest is 
appointed to present both oblations and sacrifices ; 1,6. it enters into 
the very nature of such an office, that duties of this kind must be per- 
formed by him who sustains it ; see the original proposition of this sub- 
ject, in 5:1. The γὰρ here makes not a little difficulty. On the 
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whole I imagine the connection of thought in the writer's mind to be 
as follows: ‘Christ is the minister of the upper sanctuary ; for (γάρ) 
every high priest must have sacerdotal duties to perform, etc.’ Some 
critics render γάρ, igitur ; others, autem; but this is taking great lib- 
erties with it. aoa, oblations or gifts that were without blood, such 
as the first fruits of grain, vegetables, etc. Ovolas, animals slain for 
sacrifice. Both were presented to God by the priest, who acted as the 
internuntius between Jehovah and the offerer. 

"Oder ἀναγκαῖον .... προσενέγκῃ, whence it is necessary that this 
[high priest] also have some [offering] to present; i.e. if Christ be high 
priest, and if such an office is necessarily connected with the duty of 
presenting some offering, then Christ of course must present one. 
What the oblation made by Christ is, ihe tells us more fully in chap. 9: 
L1—14, 25, 26. 

(4) The apostle proceeds to shew the reason, why Christ is a priest 
in the tabernacle above, and not in that on the earth. A@ μὲν. γὰρ ἦν 

. δῶρα, for if he were on earth, then he could not be a priest, be- 
cause there are priests appointed by law who present oblations accord- 
‘ing to the law. The γάρ here I take to be as introducing a second 
reason, why Christ is a minister in the upper sanctuary. The μέν here 
is in the protasis; the δὲ of the apodosis is in v.6. The argument of 
the passage stands thus: ‘The Scripture calls Christ ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν 
αἰῶνα; but this he could not be, while on earth, inasmuch as there are 
already ἱερεῖς there by divine appointment ; consequently he is ἱερεύς 
in the temple above, and must present his offering there.’ “ὥρα means 
here oblations of every kind, comprehending the same things as δῶρα, 
τὲ καὶ voices in v. 8. 

(5) Οἵτινες ὑποδείγματι... . ἐπουρανίων, the same who perform 
service in [that tabernacle which is] a mere copy of the heavenly [sanc- 
tuary]; comp. v. 2 and 9: 24. ᾿Ὑπόδειγμα means image, effigy, copy, 
resemblance, imitation; all designating the idea, that the earthly tem- 
ple stands related to the heavenly one, only as a painting or picture of 
any thing, stands related to the object itself. The heavenly σκηνή is 
ἀληϑιενός, the earthly one ox +a θᾶ. 

Suid, shadow, slight and imperfect image, sketch; distinct from 
εἰχών, a picture completed, an accurate resemblance. It is also the cor- 
relate antithesis of σῶμα, body; see Col.2:17. Σκιά I have con- 
strued as qualifying ὑποδείγματι, and rendered both words mere copy, 
i. 6. I have construed them as a Hendiadys. The meaning is, that it is 
only a resemblance ; i.e. the earthly tabernacle is but a shadow, a mere 
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imperfect effigy, of the heavenly one. Consequently the office of priest 
in the latter, is far more elevated than the like office in the former. 

Tov ἐπουρανίων, i.e. ἁγίων, sanctuary. So in v. 2, ἁγίων λειτουρ- 
γός, i.e. ἁγίων [τόπων] Asccougyos, a minister of the holy of holics, 
or of the most holy place. 

Kadu¢ yonparcoras.... ὄρει, pi Moses when about to build the 
tabernacle, was divinely admonished; ‘‘ See now,” said he, “ that thou 
make all things according to the pattern shewed thee in the mount.” 

«Χρηματίζω means to give oracular responses, or to make communi- 
cations to men in any supernatural way. It is spoken actively of God 
and not of men. So Phavorinus, χρηματίζειν, λέγεται ἐπὶ Gear’ τὸ δὲ 
διαλέγεσϑαι, ἐπὶ ἀνθρώπων. In the passive voice (as here), it means, 
to receive divine responses or communications of any kind. 

‘Enereheiv, to complete, finish, perform, do, make. Φησί, viz. God 
saith, in Ex. 25: 40. comp. Ex. 25:9. 26:30. 27:8. Num.8: 4. 
1 Chron. 28: 11, 19. Acts 7:44. The Hebrew word, to which τύπον 
here enneeplends; is mam, model, sketch, delineation, , form. Ἴυπος 
means model or form here ; as it often does. “Ooee refers to mount 
Sinai; for it was during the theophany there, that communications 
were made to Moses on the subject of building the tabernacle ; see Ex. 
24: 18, comp. 25: 9, 40. 31: 18. 32:1. See Excursus XV. 

(6) Nuvi δὲ διαφορωτέρας τέτευχε λειτουργίας, but now has he ob- 
tained a service of a more excellent nature; i. e. since he is not a priest 
in the earthly temple but in the heavenly one, he has an office [πόσῳ] 
διαφορωτέρα, [so much] the more exalted, viz. than that of the Levitical 
priests. ; 

“Ὅσῳ nai... . μεσίτης, as much more as the covenant, of which he 
is the mediator, is superior [to the ancient one], beixg sanctioned by 
better promises. TIoow must be understood in the clause preceding 
this, viz. πόσῳ διαφορωτέρας, in order to make out the comparison 
which its correlate ὅσῳ implies in the latter. Nevoyodernras, is sanc- 
tioned, i.e. is promulgated and established with all the solemnity and 
stability of alaw. The better promises follow, viz. in vs. 8—13. The 
imperfection of the first covenant, and the perfection of the second, is 
further disclosed in9:9—14. 10: 1—22. 13:9—14. From these 
passages it appears, that the first covenant promised only external puri- 
fication, together with the civil or ecclesiastical pardon of an offender who 
complied with the rites which it enjoined ; but under the new covenant, 
real pardon of sin by God is to be obtained, with purification and peace 
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of conscience, the hope of eternal life, and union at last with the assem- 
bly of the redeemed in a better world. 

The sentiment of the apostle, then, in our verse, stands thus: ‘The 
office with which Christ is invested as a priest, or his priestly function, 
is as much superior to that of the Levitical priests, as the covenant un- 
der which he holds his office, excels, in the blessings which it promises, 
the covenant introduced by Moses.’ 

(7) Ei γὰρ ἡ πρώτη .... τόπος, moreover if that first [covenant] 
had been faultless, then no place for the second would have been sought. 
Ἢ πρώτη, sc. διαϑήκη, means here, the Jewish dispensation or econo- 
my. "4ueunros, without fault, free from defect. The meaning is not 
that the Mosaic economy had positive faults, viz. such things as were 
palpably wrong or erroneous ; but that it did not contain in itself all the 
provision necessary for pardon of sin, and the rendering of the con- 
science peaceful and pure; which the gospel does effect. See on 7: 
19 and comp. 9: 9—14, 23,24. 10: 1—3, 10—14. The law then 
was not τέλειος, i.e. ἀμέμπτος ; nor was it designed to be any thing 
more, than a dispensation peparatory to the gospel. 

"E€nteico τόπος, no room had been sought, or no provision would be 
made, for a second, i. e. for a new covenant or the gospel dispensation. 

(8) Meugouevos γὰρ αὐτοῖς λέγει, but finding fault [with the first 
covenant], he says to them, i.e. the Jews, The passage is capable of 
another construction, viz. finding fault with them, i.e. the Jews; in 
which way a majority of the commentators, with Chrysostom, have un- 
derstood it. “ήέμφομαι can undoubtedly govern αὐτοῖς in the Dative; 
but still, I prefer the other construction. The apostle says, ‘‘'The 
former covenant was not ἄμεμπτος." He goes on to prove this; but 
how? By quoting a passage from Jer. 31 : 31—34. But what does this 
passage contain?) Méugerus, says the apostle, i.g. μεμφόμενος ἔστι, 
j.e. it affirms that the law is not ἀμέμπτος; for these two words are 
plainly connected as antitheses by the writer. If so, then μεμφόμενος 
governs διαϑήκη implied, and not αὐτοῖς ; and so I understand it. If 
the ellipsis be supplied it will read, μέμφόμενος αὐτῇ, sc. διαϑήκῃ. 
In such a case αὐτοῖς is governed by λέγει. 

In addition to the argument thus drawn from the writer’s purpose, I 
would also suggest, that the whole of Jer. xxx1. which precedes the pas- 
sage quoted, is made up of consolation and promise, instead of reproof 
or finding fault. The imputation of defect, then, must be such an im- 
putation, in this case, as is implied in the passage quoted. But in this, 
the declaration that a new covenant should supersede the old one, im- 
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plies of course that the old one had failed to accomplish all the objects 
to be desired, i. e. it was defective. The apostle evidently understands 
the passage quoted, as originally having respect to the gospel dispensa- 
tion; nor can I perceive any good reason why it should not be so un- 
derstood. ‘There is the same objection, that any prophecy whatever 
should be understood as having regard to this dispensation, as there 
would be to this being so understood ; consequently there is sufficient 
reason why this should be understood as the apostle has explained it, 
unless we reject altogether the idea, that any truly prophetic declara- 
tions of such a nature can and do exist. 

"J0ov ἡμέραν... . καινήν, behold the days are coming, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a@ new covenant with the house of Israel and 
the house of Judah. °/dov corresponds to the Hebrew 27, and is us- 
ed to excite the particular attention of persons who are addressed, to 
any thing or subject. It is Hebraism, and not of classic usage ; at least 
not in any measure so frequently employed in the classics, as by the 
writers of the New Testament. ‘/dou is accented on the ultimate in 
order to mark it as an adverb, and to distinguish it from ‘ov 2. aor- 
Imp. of the verb εἴδω. 

“Πμέραι ἔρχονται is equivalent to the Hebrew D°N'3 D9", which is 
used indefinitely for any future period whether near or remote. The 
simple meaning of the expression is, ‘At some future period, I will 
make, etc.’ ' 

‘Eni τὸν οἶκον ᾿Πσραὴλ καὶ ἐπὶ tov οἶκον ‘Jovda, i. 4. Hebrew 
SHV" TW MB, ie. house, family, tribe, or nation of Judah and 
Israel. The meaning is, ‘ with all the twelve tribes,’ i. e. the whole of 
the Hebrew nation. “ni τὸν οἶκον, i. q. ἐπὶ τῷ οἴκῳ, see Wahl’s 
Lexicon on ἐπί, no 8. ἃ. In the Septuagint the passage reads thus: 
καὶ διαϑήσομαι τῷ οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραὴλ καὶ ro οἴκῳ Jovda διαϑήκην καινήν. 

“Ἰιαϑήκην is commonly employed by the Seventy in order to trans- 
late m2. The general idea of διαϑάκη is, disposition or arrange- 
ment of any kind, or in regard to any matter; and it is a derivate of the 
verb διατίϑημε, to dispose of, to arrange. Hence it is sometimes em- 
ployed by classic writers in the sense of foedus, compact or covenant 
between two parties; but not so in the New Testament. Like the He- 
brew n™2, (to which according to the usus loquendi of the New Tes- 
tament it generally corresponds), it often means law, precept ; even par- 
ticular precept, as in Acts 7:8, the precept of circumcision ; in Rom. 
9: 4, ai διαϑῆκαι, the tables of the law, i.e. the ten commandments, 
comp. Deut. 4: 18, where m3 is explained by D\27M NVWwY, the 
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ten commandments ; comp. also Deut. 9: 9,11. So Heb. 9: 4, κεβω- 
τὸν τῆς διαϑήκης, the ark which contained the διαϑήκην, i. 6. the two 
tables of the ten commandments, (i. 4. S17737N"3 Pr, Num. 10: 
33); and afterward, in the same verse, ai πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the 
[stone] tablets containing the ten commandments. The general idea of 
law, precept, statute, is very commonly annexed to ΛΞ in να 
where the Septuagint render it by διαϑήχη ; e.g. Ex. 19: 5, et. al. 
saepe. Both in classic authors and in the New Testament, it “a also 
the meaning of last will, testament ; e. g. Gal. 3: 15. Heb. 9: 16, 17. 

Most frequently of all is m3 in the Old Testament, and διαϑήκη 
in the New, employed to designate a promise, compact, or agreement on 
the part of God with his people, that on condition of doing thus and so, 
blessings of such and such a nature shall be bestowed upon them. It 
comes in this way very commonly to designate the whole Jewish econo- 
my, (as we call it), with its conditions and promises; and by the wri- 
ters of the new Testament it is employed in a similar way, in order to 
designate the new economy or dispensation of Christ, with all its conditions 
and promised blessings. Thus yi παλαιά or πρώτη διαϑήκη means, 
the Jewish dispensation; and ἢ καινὴ διαϑήκη means, the Christian 
dispensation. The idea often annexed by readers to the word covenant, 
viz. mutual compact, and a quid pro quo in respect to each of the par- 
ties, is not the Scriptural one. The meaning altogether predominant 
is an arrangement on the part of God‘in respect to men, in consequence 
of which certain blessings are secured to them by his promise, on con- 
dition that they comply with the demands which he makes, 1. 6. obey 
his precepts. 4va07xn, then, embraces both precept and promise ; 
and may be used for either, or for both at the same time, pro re nata; 
and it often is so used, both in the Old Testament and in the New. In 
our text διαϑήκην καυνήν means, a new arrangement or disposition 
made by Christ, i.e. one which has in some respects new conditions 
and new promises. ; 

(9) Ov κατὰ τὴν διαϑήκην κι τ. Δ. This clause is explanatory of 
the word καυνήν in the preceding verse. ‘The meaning is, ‘The cov- 
enant which I will make at a future period with the Jewish nation, (i. 
e. the dispensation under which I will place them), shall be different 
from that which I made when I brought them out of Egypt. é 

"Ev ἡμέρᾳ ἐπιλαβομένου μου τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῶν, Hebrew ὉΤῚΞ 
ὉΠ5 IT - Xevoog (in the Gen.) is governed by the force of ἐπὶ 
in ‘composition with λαβομένου ; so ἐπιλαμβάνειν τῆς χειρὸς, to take 
by the hand, to lead, etc.  Exayaysiv, to bring or lead out, εἰς τὸ be- 
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ing understood before the Inf. here. Both words together mean assist- 
ed or helped to come out. This clause is added by the writer, in order 
to shew plainly that he means the διαϑήκην, which was made when 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, through the wilderness, toward 
Canaan. 

“Ore αὐτοὶ οὐκ ἐνέμειναν ἐν τῇ διαϑήκῃ μου, because they did not 
keep my covenant. The Hebrew is, "ΒΝ AB Ta WN, be- 
cause they violated my covenant, i. 6. failed to perform the conditions on 
which I promised to bestow blessings upon them. The Greek οὐκ éve- 
μειναν, is a version ad sensum but not ad literam. Mévw or ἐμμένω 
means, among other things, to persevere, to be constant, to continue firm 
or steadfast in any thing. The Greek expression οὐκ ἐνέμειναν is soft- 
er than 195%; and as οὐχ ἐνέμειναν conveys for substance the same 
idea as 1957, we may well suppose it was preferred to a stronger ex- 
pression by the writer of our epistle, while he was addressing himself 
to his Jewish brethren. “Ore οὐκ ἐνέμειναν assigns areason why a new 
covenant was to be made, viz. ‘Because the old one is broken, and 
because it has not been kept on the part of the Jews, and will not be 
kept, therefore a new one, on different conditions and with better prom- 
ises, shall be made.’ 

Keyo ἡμέλησα αὐτῶν, Hebrew 02 *>y2 72381, (Eng. version), al- 
though I was an husband to them; Gesenius, although Iwas their Lord, 
in the earlier editions of his Hebrew lexicon; but in his last, egogue eos 
rejicerem; and so in Jer.3:14. That the Septuagint have given ‘a 


correct version here, and that the apostle adopted it in our text, is very 
Kes 


probable. The Arabic " je (3 523) means to loath, to rgect with 


δι δὼ 


loathing ; see Castell Lex. on pe. In this sense, it is probable, Ξ ἘΣΞ 


is used in Jer. 31: 32, and (as some think) in Jer.3: 14. So Abul 
Walid, Joseph Kimchi, and Rabbi Tanchum understood the word in 
31:32; and in like manner many modern critics. The Greek ἠμέλη- 
oa means to neglect, to disregard, to treat with neglect, and is (like οὐκ 
ἐνέμειναν) a softer expression than the corresponding Hebrew one, 
while it conveys for substance the same idea. The Septuagint, in their 
rendering of 2 "M>y2, appear to have preserved an ancient meaning of 
the word bya, for the correctness of which the Arabic is a pledge at 
the present singe 

The disregarding or treating with neglect (ἡμέλεσα) here spoken of, 
has reference to the various punishments inflicted upon Israel for their 
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wickedness, instead of the blessings which they would have received 
had they been obedient. | 

(10) “Ore αὕτη ἡ dcaOnun ... κύριος, but this is the covenant which 
1 will make with the house of Israel, after those days, saith the Lord. 
“Ort, but, so the Hebrew ">, Ps. 44: 23. 130: 4. Job 14: 16, al.; or, 
if this liberty of rendering ὅτε be not allowed, it may be translated for. 
The reasoning of the passage would then stand thus: ‘ Not according 
to the old covenant, for this, etc., 1. 6. this new one is of another tenor.’ 
Οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραὴήλ, house of Israel, in this verse, means the Jews in general, 


the Israelitish nation; for so the whole nation is often named, inthe = 


Old Testament and in the New. ; 

Awous νόμους μου εἰς τὴν διάνοιαν αὐτῶν, I will put my laws into 
their mind, Hebrew Danp2. For διδούς the Septuagint has διδοὺς 
δώσω, meaning, I suppose, J will deeply infix. This sense of δίδωμε 
comes from the Hebrew 123; see Wahl on δίδωμι No. 8. Acdovs, like 
the present participle in Hebrew, is used for the future δώσω. To put 
laws into their minds, of course means to inscribe or engrave them as it 
were, i. 6. deeply to infix them. Kal ἐπὶ καρδίας αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω 
αὐτούς, and I will engrave them upon their hearts, or inscribe them upon 
their hearts ; an expression parallel to the preceding, and of the same 
import. The meaning of both is, I will give them a lasting spirit of 
obedience to my laws, so that they will no more violate them as they 
have done; i. e. the new covenant shall be distinguished. from the old, 
by a higher and more permanent spirit of obedience in those who live 
under it. 

Kai ἔσομαι αὐτοῖς... .. λαόν, and I will be their God and they shall 
be my people; i.e. I will grant them peculiar protection and blessings, 
and they shall be peculiarly obedient and devoted to me; comp. Rev. 
21:3,4,7. Zech.8:8. For the meaning of the Hebrew-Greek idiom, 
εἰς ϑεόν and εἰς λαόν, see on Heb. 1: 5. 

(11) Kal ov μὴ διδάξουσιν... .. κύριον, no one shall teach his own 
fellow-citizen, nor any one his Sitio saying, Know the Lord. For 
τὸν πολίτην, various manuscripts and editions have τὸν πλησίον. The 
original Hebrew is, PHNTNY WN] A ΝΣ Wry tip wa>7 NDI 
which, interpreted agreeably to a well known Hebrew idiom, means 
simply, one shall not teach another; for WX and Y4,, as well as UN 
and 8 simply denote each other or one another, when thus coupled 
together. by πολίτην, in our text, corresponds to the Hebrew 1737) ; 
and this word the Septuagint almost always render by πλησίον. This 
is the ground, probably, why the reading πλησίον has been preferred 
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by Bengel, Carpzoff, and some other critics. But πολέτην is in the 
best manuscripts ; and Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthiae, Rosenmueller, 
Knapp, Heinrichs, Tittmann, and others, prefer it. The Septuagint, 
moreover, render 94 by πολίτης, in Prov. 11:9. 24:28. Whether, 
however, πλησίον or πολίτην be adopted, the sense is not changed. 
The meaning of the whole phrase is simply what the Hebrew idiom 
allows it to signify, viz., “One shall have no need to teach another.’ 
The repetition of the sentiment, by τὸν πολίτην αὐτοῦ and τὸν ἀδελφὸν 
αὐτοῦ, belongs merely to the poetic parallelism of the original Hebrew, 
which expresses the same thought in two different ways; as is con- 
stantly done by the synonymous parallelisms of the Old Testament. 

“Ore mavreg.... μεγάλου αὐτῶν, for all shall know me, from the 
least to the greatest, i.e. all of whatever rank or condition, high or low, 
rich or poor—all classes of people, shall have a knowledge of God. 
Mixoov and μεγάλου here refer to condition, rather than age. 

The writer does not mean that religious instruction will be altogether 
superseded, when the happy period arrives of which he speaks; but that, 
inasmuch as the laws of God will be znfized upon the hearts of his peo- 
ple and engraven upon their minds, none will be ignorant, as in former 
times, of his true character and the requirements of his law. ‘The words 
are not to be urged to a literal explanation. The meaning of the whole 
plainly is, that the knowledge of true religion or of God should become 
universal under the new covenant, so that no one might be found who 
could properly be addressed as knowing nothing of the true God. 
Moreover the implication contained in this, is, that under the old cove- 
nant many had been thus ignorant; a fact highly credible, considering 
the frequent lapses of the Jews into a state of idolatry. 

(12) “Ore ἵλεως ἔσομαι... Ere, for Twill be merciful in respect to 
their iniquities, and their sins and their transgressions will I remember 
no more. ἽἼλεως, propitious, mild, clement, governs the Dat. ταῖς advxi- 
avg, and (like M>ON to which it corresponds) designates the idea of read- 
iness to pardon, or to deal mildly with, offenders. 

Τῶν ἀνομιῶν αὐτῶν is not in the Hebrew, nor in the common Sep- 
tuagint, nor Vulgate, Syr. Copt. Ethiop. The Hebrew hasonly ΩΝ ΤΙΣ, 
to which τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν αὐτῶν answers in our text. It is difficult, or 
rather impossible, now to determine whether τῶν ἀνομιῶν αὐτῶν was 
originally inserted by the writer of our epistle, or crept in afterwards 
from some edition of the Septuagint which contained it. But whether 
it be admitted or excluded, it makes no difference in the sentiment of 
the passage ; the first clause of which is the first member of a poetic 
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parallelism, to which the second clause corresponds, echoing the same 
sentiment. λεὼς εἶναι ταῖς ἀδικεαῖς means td be forgiving, ready to 
pardon ; and οὐ μνησϑῆναι τῶν ἀνομεῶν means to pass sins by unpun- 
ished, to treat offenders as though their sins were forgotten. 'The ex- 
pression, when applied to God, is altogether anthropopathic ; but so are 
most other expressions which speak of him as acting in relation to such 
subjects. 

Thus far the quotation from Jeremiah, in order to prove that a new 
covenant, better than the Mosaic one, was to be made with the people 
of God. The writer now adds, as a comment on what he had quoted, 

(13) “Ev τῷ λέγειν... πρώτην, in saying a new [covenant], he 
represents the first [covenant] as old. Of course, if the new one is to 
take the place of the former one, the former is considered as obsolete. 
“Πεπαλαίωκε, like the Hebrew Piel and Hiphil, means ¢o represent ἃ 
thing as old or as superannuated; for in no other sense did the words 
just quoted make the former covenant old. 

Now follows the deduction of the apostle from this. 70 δὲ παλαιού- 
μένον... ἀφανισμοῦ, now that which has become old, and is advancing 
in age, is near to dissolution. ITIaiavow is more usually applied to 
things, and ynoaoxw to persons. The use of two synonymous words 
here, serves merely to strengthen the representation, and is equivalent 
to saying, ‘ that which is very old.’ 

᾿“φανισμοῦ, lit. disappearing, vanishing. Applied to a law or dis- 
pensation, it means abolition or abrogation. 'The argument of the 
writer is thus: ‘ What is very old, is near dissolution; but the prophet 
Jeremiah has represented the former covenant as πεπαλαιουμένην ; 
therefore it is near dissolution, or it is about to be dissolved or abrogated. 
Hence the necessity of a new covenant in its place. 


CHAP. IX. 


For an illustration of the course of thought and reasoning in this 
chapter, see p. 357 seq. above. 

(1) Hive μὲν οὖν καὶ ἡ πρώτη... κοσμικὸν, moreover, the first 
[covenant] had®oth ordinances of service and a sanctuary of a worldly 
nature. Mév οὖν, like μὲν δή, is often used in transition to a new sub- 
ject, or to a new part of one; see Passow on μὲν οὖν. So here we may 
render μὲν οὖν, now or moreover ; see in Acts 1:18. 9:31. 15:30. 
17: 30. 23:22. In the same manner we may render οὖν (which is a 
very common continuative) provided we take μέν here as the sign of 
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protasis, of which v. 11 seq. is the apodosis. And this the nature of the 
discourse seems to require. A«a/, as it now stands, seems to belong to 
ἢ πρώτη; and if so, it must be construed only in its intensive sense, 
(intendit sive auget, Bretsch.). But what can be the object of zntensity 
here, it is difficult to see. I have, on the whole, thought it more conso- 
nant with the object of the writer, to construe it as having relation to 
the zé which follows, (although the natural order would be, τὲ... xa). 
Accordingly I have rendered it both. That καί and τὲ sometimes 
stand in the order here presented, and that they are separated by inter- 
vening words as here, see Passow’s Lex. τέ, 3. c. 

τς ΜΙ πρωτῆ, i. 6. διαϑήκη, comp. 8: 6, 7, 13; not γ πρώτη σκηνή, 
as some critics have maintained. 

“ἰικαιώματα λατρείας means a service arranged, conducted by rules 
or ordinances. Aatgeic. designates the public service of the temple or 
tabernacle; and δικαιώματα the rules or precepts which regulated it. 
" Ayvov usually means sanctuary or holy place, in a general sense ; and 
so it may be taken here, viz. for the whole temple. But it may also be 
understood as referring to that spacious apartment of the temple, in 
which the various articles of sacred furniture were placed that are im- 
mediately mentioned; which, however, is called by the writer aye, in 
v.2. Ifit be the same as aya, it is distinguished from ἅγεα ayiwy in 
the third verse ; which means the apartment behind the veil, where the 
ark, etc., were deposited. Koomexov (from κόσμος) means pertaining 
to this world, of a terrestrial nature, i. 6. material, the opposite of ov 
χειροποίητον in 9: 11, 24, and i. q. χεξροποίητον ; the opposite also of 
“ηρουσαλὴμ ἐπουρανίος, 12: 22, comp. Rev. 21:2. Some critics have 
explained zooucxov by formosum, illustre, because κόσμος sometimes 
signifies, ornatus, elegantia. But the adjective which designates the 
meaning correspondent with these significations, is xdoucog, and not 
κοσμικός. ‘The common laws of Greek classical usage would demand 
the article before xooucxov, Winer’s N. Test. Gramm. § 19. 1 seq. ed. 3. 

(2) Sxnvn yao... . πρώτη, for an outir tabernacle was constructed. 
Sxnvn evidently designates here only one apartment of the ‘gov or 
sacred building; comp. v:3, where another σκηνή is described. “H 
πρώτη means that which first presents itself, viz. to the worshipper as 
he enters the outer court of the building, i.e. the outer σκηνή or apart- 
ment, the most holy place being the znner one. We might expect, ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by grammarians concerning the Greek 
article, that either σκηνὴ would have the article, or πρώτη would omit 
it. Constructions, however, of the like kind as σκηνὴ ἡ πρώτη, are 
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not wienstae example in the New Testament ; 6. g. Rom. 2: 9 ἀνϑρώ- 
που τοῦ ἐργαζομένου; 2:14, ἔϑνη τὰ. un ἔχοντα; ὅ: 5, πνεύ- 
ματος ἁγίου τοῦ δοϑέντος. See Rom. 8: ἐ 33, 34. 1 Cor.2:7. Gal- 
3:21. 1 Thess. 1: 10. 1 Tim, 6:13. 2 Tim. 1: 8,9, 14. Heb. 6: 7, 
etc., although all of these cases will not compare very exactly. See 
Gersdorf’s Beitriige, p. 355 seq. It happens in this case, (as in regard to 
most of the definite rules laid down about the use of the Greek article), 
that investigation shews the principle assumed to be by no means uni- 
form, and that the Greek writers were less regular in regard ‘to this 
matter than the grammarians would fain have us believe. Bloom- 
field puts a colon after κατεσκευάσϑη, and throws 7) πρώτη into anoth- 
er clause ; which is well. Comp. Winer § 19. 4. 

"Ev ἡ ἥ τε huyvia.... ἄρτων, in which [apartment] was the candle- 
stick, and the table, and the shew-bread. For a description of the can- 
dlestick, see Ex. 25: 31—39. 37: 17—24. The Hebrew word an- 
swering to λυχνία, is 75272. The τράπεζα is described in Ex. 25: 
23—29. The design of the table was, that the bread which was conse- 
crated to the Lord might be placed upon it. “Πρόϑησις τῶν ἄρτων, the 
exhibition of the bread, viz. before Jehovah, is described in Ex.25: 30 
and Lev. 24:5—9. The earlier Hebrew name was 0°22 On, 
presence-bread. It is also called O72 Jy and n> 49777 Ὁ mia , the ar- 
rangement of bread or the bread arranged, in reference to the manner 
in which it was exhibited upon the table; see Lev. 24: 5, 6. 

The altar of incense is omitted in this catalogue of sacred utensils; 
as it is omitted in the draft for building the tabernacle by Moses, in 
Ex. xxv. But it is mentioned in Ex. 30: 1, and 37: 25—28. 35: 15. 
So also the altar of burnt offering is omitted in Ex. xxv., although it is 
mentioned in Ex. 35: 16. 38:15; and many other utensils of the taber- 
nacle also are omitted in Ex. xxv., which are mentioned in Ex. xxxv. 
Our author expressly says (v. 5), that he shall not attempt to mention 
all the particulars of sacred apparatus for the temple service. 

“Hes λέγεται ἅγια, which is called bya, i.e. VIP, W7PN, the 
holy place, the sanctuary ; a different apartment, in the ἵερον or sacred 
enclosure, from the ἅγια ayiwy mentioned in v. 8. “4yvo in our text, 
is plural; for the singular fem. is written ayia (with the accent on the 
penult), not ἅγεα. The writer means to say that 7 πρώτη σκηνή, the 
outer apartment of the temple, was called ἅγεα. The plural is used 
here in order to designate one apartment in the temple, just as it is in 
ἅγια ἁγίων (not ayia ayiwy), v.3; and both are conformed to a usage 
that is common in Hebrew, which not unfrequently employs the plural 
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to designate the sanctuary. EE. g. Ps. 73:17, τ WIP, Le. ἅγια 
ϑεοῦ. Ps. 68:36, WIP, ἅγιά σου. Lev. 21:23, WPA, ἅγιά 
μου, etc. 

(3) Mera δὲ τὸ δεύτερον καταπέτασμα, and behind the second vail. 
A description of this vail is given in Ex. 26 : 31—33. 36:35, 36. As 
the inner vail is here called δεύτερον, the necessary implication is, that 
there was a πρῶτον also; and accordingly we find it described in Ex. 
26 : 36. 37, and Ex. 36: 37, 38. The Hebrew name of the inner vail, 
(which separated the most holy place from the aya or common sanc- 
tuary), is N248, as given in Ex. 26: 31—38, and in the corresponding 
Ex. 36:35, 36, also Lev. 16:2. The Hebrew name of the owter vail, 
which served as a door for the tabernacle, i.e. which covered the en- 
trance-passage to the first ἄγεον, is JO. The former is called κατα- 
πέτασμα by the Septuagint, (as the apostle calls it in our text), in Ex. 
26 : 31, 33. Lev. 16: 2. Ex. 86: 35, and also by the Evangelists, Matt. 
27:58. Mark 15:38; the latter, both χαταπέτασμα and ἐπίσπασ- 
Toor, in the passages τνυδδινα with those just cited. There wasa 
third external covering or curtain for the tabernacle, (called 3°77, 
nis743, in Ex. 26: 1, 2 seq.), which Dindorf says was a third vail ; 
but which, ries ei Paul does not reckon to be such; nor Moses, in 
the passages above cited. 

Σχηνὴ ἢ λεγομένη ἅγια ἁγίων, the apartment which ts called the holy 
of holies, i.e. the most holy place, i. q. D°UP5 WIP, a common form 
of expression in Hebrew, in order to denote intensity. In regard to 7 
λεγομένη after σκηνὴ without the article, see Winer ᾧ 19. 4 seq. 
Κατεσχευάσϑη is understood after σχηνή; see v. 2, where it is ex- 
pressed. The inner sanctuary was called most holy, because there was 
the ark of the covenant, the mercy seat, etc.; and there the presence 
of Jehovah (which the Jews in later times called 12°24) was peculiar- 
ly manifested, so that this was regarded as his particular dwelling place, 
m2". 

(4) Χρυσοῦν ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον, containing the golden censer. 
See Excursus XVI. 

Καὶ τὴν κιβωτὸν... .. yovoim, and the ark of the covenant, covered 
on every part with gold. KuBwrogwas a coffer or chest, made of wood, 
and covered with laminae of gold; a description of which is given in 
Ex. 25: 10—16. 37: 1—5. It is called the ark of the covenant, be- 
cause in it were deposited the two tables of the covenant, (m7, see on 
διαϑήκην in 8:8, and comp. Deut. 4: 18. 9: 9, 11); which tables are 
also called the two tables of testimony, i.e. of statutes, NI5Z77 FIND 72 
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Ex. 31:18. Both the terms m3 and naz plainly mean laws, stat- 
utes, or precepts, in this case, and both refer principally to the ten com- 
mandments; see 1 K.8:9, and Deut. 10: 1—5. 2 Chron. 5: 10. 
6:11. 

‘Ev ἧ στάμνος χρυσὴ ἔχουσα τὸ μάννα, in which [ark] was a golden 
pot containing the manna, The fact to which this alludes, is describ- 
ed in Ex. 16:32—34; where the στάμνος is called simply NIX2N, Le. 
pot, urn, vessel for i keeping. Nothing is said, indeed, of its being 
golden in the Hebrew ; but the Septuagint render ΣΝ by στάμνον 
χρυσοῦν. Of the fhe that it was so, no one will be disposed to doubt, 
who reads a description of the furniture of the most holy place, and 
finds that almost every thing within it was either pure gold, or was 
overlaid with gold; e.g. the ark, Ex. 25: 11; the mercy seat, 25: 17; 
the cherubim 25: 18; the pillars and hooks for the vail that separated 
the inner sanctuary from the other, 26: 31, 92, Who now can ration- 
ally suppose, that the urn containing manna, and the censer used 
on the great day of atonement, were not also golden? See Excursus 
XVII. 

Mayvva, see on this word, Rosenm. on Ex. 16:15, where the various 
derivations of the word are considered; the various species of manna 
described ; and the fact shewn, that the supply of this food for the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness, was understood by the writer of the narra- 
tion in Exodus to be miraculous. 

Kai ἡ ῥάβδος ᾿αρων ἡ βλαστήσασα, and the rod of Aaron which 
budded. See Num. 17: 1—10, and what is said respecting this rod 
and the pot of manna, in Exc. XVII. 

Καὶ ai πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the tables of the covenant, means the 
stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, and 
which were deposited in the ark, Ex. 31: 18. 32: 16. 34: 28, where 
the words of the covenant are expressly said to be the ten command- 
ments; Deut. 10:1, 2. 1K.8:9. 2Chron.5:10. The writer as- 
serts, therefore, that the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and the two 
stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, were all 
laid up originally in the xe@wros. 

(5) ᾿ Ὑπεράνω δὲ αὐτῆς yeoovGiu.... τὸ ἱλαστήριον, and over it 
[the ark] were splendid Cherubim, which overshadowed the covering of 
the ark. See the description of the Cherubim in Ex. 25: 18—20. 1 
K. 8:6, 7. 1 Chron. 28:18. That Cherubim were symbolical images 
or representations, is quite plain from comparing the various descrip- 
tions given of them in different passages of Scripture; e.g. Ex. 25: 
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18—20. 26:31. 1K. 6:23—29, 32, and Ezek. 1. and x., particular- 
ly 10: 20—22. I understand the word δόξης as referring to the splen- 
dour of these symbolical figures, which were covered with gold through- 
out, Ex. 25: 18—20. 1K. 6:28. Some understand δόξης of the glory 
which was displayed under and around them; to which they suppose a 
reference to be made in Ps. 80: 1 [2]. 

Κατασκιάζοντα refers to the outstretched wings of the Cherubim 
over the ἱλαστήριον, as described in the passages above quoted. “JAao- 
τήριον here means, the lid or covering of the κεβωτός, which was pure 
gold, Ex. 25: 17,21. In Hebrew it is called nQ=2, which the Sev- 
enty have rendered ἱλαστήριον, in Ex. 25: 17,21. As "> means to 
cover sin, i. 6. to make atonement for it, so MD may very naturally be 
rendered ἱλαστήριον, since it was by sprinkling blood upon this ἱλασ- 
τήριον, by the high priest, that atonement was made, Lev. 16: 14. 
“λαστήριον, understood in reference to this, might be translated the 
place or instrument of propitiation, or (with our English translators) 
mercy-seat. It was over this that the divine glory was seen, i. e. a su- 
pernatural, excessive brightness; and hence God was supposed to be 
seated on it as his throne, and from it to dispense his mercy, when atone- 
ment was made for the sins of the people by sprinkling it with blood. 
Hence our appellation, mercy-seat. 

Περὶ av... . μέρος, respecting which things it is not my present de- 
sign to speak with particularity. δῶν here refers to the various articles 
of sacred furniture, which he had just been mentioning. He means to 
say, that a particular description of these (and of all the various utensils of 
the sanctuary) and their symbolical uses, is not what he intends to give ; 
i. 6. he shall content himself with merely having suggested those which 
were already named. © | 

(6) Zovrwy δὲ οὕτω κατασκευαζομένων, now these things being thus 
prepared. Karaoxsvate is also, to build or construct. But in our 
phrase it means more. It designates not only the fabrication of the va- 
rious utensils above named, but the adaptation of them to their respec- 
tive purposes, and the arrangement of them in the order which the rites 
of the sanctuary required. 

Eig μὲν τὴν πρώτην... ἐπιτελοῦντες, the priests performing the 
services entered continually into the outer tabernacle. Πρώτην, that 
which is first approached, i. 6. outer, as in v. 2 above. -Aargelas, pub- 
lic religious services; see on v. 1 above. Ζεαπαντός, every day, with- 
out intermission, constantly and often. This the priest did, in order to 
make the morning and evening oblations and sacrifices; and also to 
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present the private offerings of individuals. 77ἐν is the usual sign of 
the protasis of a sentence here ; to which δὲ in the apodosis, v. 7, cor- 
responds. 27ἐν, in such a case, is incapable of a translation that cor- 
responds with its use in the original. It is easy to see, that there is not 
only a correspondence between the two parts of the sentence above 
mentioned, but also an antithesis between them. 

(7) Εἰς δὲ τὴν δευτέραν .... 6 ἀρχιερεύς, but into the second [viz. 
σχηνήν, tabernacle, apartment] the high priest only [entered], once in a 
year; comp. Lev. 16:2. evréoav implies σκηνήν. “Anas means 
either simply once, as ἅπαξ καὶ δίς, once and again; or it means (as 
here) once only, once for all, i.e. on one occasion, or on one day; for this 
is all that can be meant. ov ἐνιαυτοῦ is the Gen. of time, the Gen. 
being commonly used in order to designate the time when or how often. 
On the great day of atonement, it appears that the high priest went 
thrice into the inner sanctuary, Lev. 16: 2, 12, 14, 15; to which, per- 
haps, may be added once more, in order to bring out the golden cen- 
ser; and this accords well with the Jewish tradition, viz., that the high 
priest entered the sanctuary four times on the great day of expiation. 
However, it is quite possible that fire might have been carried into the 
most holy place on another censer, and then transferred to the golden 
one which belonged there. Comp. with the above, Ex. 30: 10. 

Οὐ χωρὶς αἵματος, not without blood. See Lev. 16: 14, 15, by which 
it appears, that the blood of a young bullock (Lev. 16: 3) and of a goat, 
was brought into the most holy place by the high priest, on the great 
day of atonement, and there sprinkled seven times upon the mercy seat 
and before it. } 

Ὃ προσφέρει... .. ἀγνοημάτων, which he presented for his own sins, 
and for those of the people; see Lev. 16: 6, 11, 14—16. ἸΠροσφέρει 
designates the act of presenting the blood before the Lord, as indicated 
in Lev. 16: 14—16. That the priest was to make atonement for him- 
self, as well as for the people, is expressly declared in the verses above 
referred to. “Ayvonuatwy Wahl renders sins of ignorance.~ But 
plainly it is not of necessity limited to this confined sense. It means 
fault, error, sin generally considered ; so in Judith 5: 20. Sirach 28: 2. 
51:19. Tobit 3:3. 1 Macc. 13:39. The LXX have sometimes us- 
ed it to express the Hebrew ™4w7, from ™3u to err. In Lev. 4: 2, 
13, 22, 27, sins πλῷ (through puilbtptioney) are mentioned, and 
atonement is directed to be made for them by sprinkling blood before 
the mercy seat, Lev. 4:6, 17. But this mode of making atonement, 
and this limitation of the kind of offences for which it was to be made ᾿ 
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in this peculiar way, seem to have been afterwards changed, and limit- 
ed in a different way, on the occasion of the death of the sons of Aaron, 
Lev. 10: 1,2. 16: 1,2. It would seem, from Lev. 1v., as if the sins 
mazwa had a special atonement made for them, in the inner sanctuary, 
without limitation as to the number of times that the high priest might 
vo there. But Lev. 16:2 restricted this custom ;: so that atonement 
for sin of any kind was made before the mercy seat only once in a year, 
agreeably to Ex. 30: 10. 

(8) 7οῦτο dnhodvr0g.... ὁδόν, the Holy Spirit signifying this, 
that the way to the most holy place was not yet laid open. The holy 
Spirit here mentioned, is that Spirit which guided the ancient prophets ; 
which taught Moses what arrangements to make for the service of God ; 
and which signified, by these arrangements, what the apostle here af- 
firms. ‘/ovto may be construed with dca understood, and so be trans- 
lated, by this; so Ernesti and Dindorf, his rebus; Storr, wodurch, 


whereby. But must not διά, in such asense, govern the Genitive? On 


account of this difficulty, it is preferable to render it as I have done. 

Inv τῶν ἁγίων ὁδόν means, the way to the heavenly or upper sanc- 
tuary. ‘Through Jesus only, Jews and Gentiles have free access, at all 
times, to the mercy seat of heaven; comp. Eph.2: 18. Heb. 4: 16. 
This way was before obstructed by numerous ceremonial rites, and lim- 
ited as to times and persons. Of necessity such was the case. 

“Ete τῆς πρώτης σκηνῆς ἐχούσης στάσιν, while the first tabernacle 
had a standing ; i. e. so long-as the Jewish dispensation lasted. Πρώ- 
τῆς σχηνής is here used in the general or unlimited sense, for the tab- 
ernacle or temple with its services. 

(9) “Hees παραβολὴ... .. τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, which [has been] a type . 
down to the present time. Παραβολή means symbol, similitude, image, 
i. 6. symbolical representation of any thing; which is also the meaning 
of εὐπος. But in the English Janguage, type is used not for similitude 
merely, but for something under the ancient covenant, which was spe- 
cially designed on the part of God to be a symbol of some person or 
event, that was to exist or take place under the new one. Here, the 
preceding verse shews that the ancient tabernacle or temple was design- 
ed by the Holy Spirit to be a symbol, expressive of some important 
truths that had relation to the New Testament dispensation. Of course, 
the rendering of παραβολή by type, is appropriate to express the idea 
intended to be conveyed by the writer. δὶς τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, down to 
the present time; εἰς, ad, usque ad, see Wahl on εἰς, 2. a. 

Ka ov dwga....dAarosvovra, in which both oblations and sacrifi- 

δῦ 
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ces are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is needed for the 
worshipper in respect to his conscience. Kad Ov, in which, during 
which, viz. time; see Wahl on xara, no. 2. Awoa τὲ καὶ ϑυσίαι 
means, offerings of every kind which were presented to God. For té- 
λειῶσαι, see on τελείωσις, 7: 11. The meaning is, ‘To render the 
mind of the worshipper secure of pardon for sin, and to produce that 
quiet which was connected with a well grounded ‘persuasion of this, 
and that moral purification which must accompany it. We have no 
one word to express all this in English. I have come as near to it as I 
am able to do, in the version which I have given. 

The whole verse shews very plainly, that our epistle was written 
while the temple rites were still practised ; consequently, before A. D. 
- 70. But by the phrase τὸν zacgoy τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, the writer par- 
ticularly alludes to the age then present, in which the new or Chris- 
tian dispensation had begun. The whole sentence is as much as to 
say, ‘The Jewish ritual, from the commencement of it down to the 
* present moment, has never been, and still is not, any thing more than a 
type of the Christian dispensation which has already commenced. All 
its oblations and sacrifices were ineffectual, as to removing the penal- 
ty due to sin in the sight of heaven, or as to procuring real peace of 
conscience. My 

(10) Movoy ἐπὶ βρώμασι... ἐπικείμενα, being imposed (together 
with meats and drinks and divers washings—ordinances pertaining to 
the flesh) only until the time of the reformation. A passage of great dif- 
ficulty in respect to its grammatical construction. Many writers have re- 
ferred δικαφομασι to the δῶρα καὶ ϑυσίαι mentioned in the preceding 
verse ; and then have found difficulty enough, (as well they might), in ac- 
counting for it how oblations and sacrifices could consist in meats and 
drinks and various ablutions. It seems quite evident, that v. 10 is de- 
signed to signify something additional to that which is mentioned in y. 
9; while still it is to be regarded as connected with v. 9, and a contin- 
uation of it. “Ani βρώμασι... βαπτισμοῖς, I understand as a clause 
qualifying dvzacwuaor, i. 6. these words stand in the place of an adjec- 
tive designating wherein the évzacwuara consisted; while σαρκός sup- 
plies another qualification, denoting to what the dcxacwpaoe had rela- 
tion, viz. to the flesh or external part of man. Meats and drinks have 
respect to food which was deemed clean and unclean, under the Jewish 
dispensation ; and not (as some critics interpret the words) to the meats 
and drinks offered to the Lord. Most evidently βαπτισμοῖς refers to 
the ceremonial ablutions of the Jews, which were concerned with ex- 
ternal purification ; and βρώμασι καὶ πόμασε, plainly have respect to 
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the same kind of purity. All this agrees perfectly with the scope of the 
writer. He had denied that the penalty due to sin in the sight of God, 
could be removed by any of the temple offerings, v.9; and in this verse, 
he denies that the moral expiation required could be effected by any or 
all of the rites pertaining to external purification. Consequently there 
was, according to him, nothing in the Jewish ritual which could effect 
an atonement such as the sinner needed. 

Thus far the words of the first clause, which by themselves are not 
difficult to be understood. Next, for the connection and arrangement 
of the whole verse. ‘This, as I now view the subject, after a repeated 
and recent examination, may be made out thus; viz. include in ἃ pa- 
renthesis ἔπε βρώμασε... δικαιώμασι σαρκός, and consider it as 
thrown in to augment the effect of the declaration at the close, and then 
μόνον... μέχρι καιροῦ διορϑώσεως ἐπικείμενα as closely connected 
together in sense. ‘The whole will then stand thus: Oblations and sac- 
rifices are offered, which cannot fully accomplish what is needed for 
the conscience of him who performeth the services, being imposed (tu- 
gether with meats and drinks and diverse washings—ordinances per- 
taining to the flesh) only until the time of the reformation.—That the 
words admit of this construction, is plain. “Z7/, with, together with, in 
addition to, (like the Hebrew >», upon, concerning, with, i. 6. in addi- 
tion to, etc.), is a frequent and undoubted sense of the preposition: e. 
g. ἐπὶ τούτοις, in addition to these things, besides this; ἄλλος ἐπ᾽ GA- 
An, one upon another; νεχροὶ ἐπὶ νεκροῖς, corpses upon corpses, i. e. in 
addition to corpses; see Passow’s Lex. ἐπί, I].C. So in the New 
Testament: ‘‘ Other five talents have I gained ἐπ᾿ αὐτοῖς, in addition 
to them,” Matt. 25: 20; see other examples in Bretsch. Lex. ἐπί, IT. 2. 
So in the Sept.: ‘ Lest coming he smite me, even the mother ἐπὶ 
τέχνοις, together with the children, Ex. 32: 11 (12). ‘They have 
devoured the mother ἐπὲ τέκνοις, together with the children,” Hos. 10: 
14.—In regard to the participle ἐπεκείμενα (neut. gender), there is no 
serious difficulty. The immediate antecedent is δῶρα τὲ καὶ ϑυσίαι, 
which take first a fem. participle, viz. δυνάμεναι, agreeing with ϑυσέαι 
(the last of the two antecedents); and then ἐπεκείμενα (for so the best 
Codices read), which agrees in form with δώρα the first of the two an- 
tecedents. Yet, although such a construction might be vindicated on 
this ground, I do not apprehend it is the true ground. I regard ἐπε- 
κείμενα (neut. gender) as conformed to an idiom very common in the 
best Greek writers, e. g. in Plato and Thucydides, according to which, 
an adjective or participle, specially when separated by intervening words, 
is often put in the neuter gender, let the antecedent be of whatever gen- 
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der it may. So Matthaei, remarking on the change of ἐπικείμενα into 
ἐπικείμεναι, as made by some critics, says: “ Nulla causa corrigends 
erat ; cum enim antecederet δώρα καὶ ϑυσίαι, pluribus interpositis, ista 
omnia neutro genere complecti poterat Paulus per ἐπικείμενα. Plura loca 
similia apud Thucydidem reperias.” He might have added, apud Pla- 
fonem et multos alios. 1 add merely, that while Dr. Knapp and some 
other critics of name adopt the reading δικαιώματα instead of δικαιώ- 
μασι, yet most Codices and Versions have the latter; and the latter, 
on the whole, seems to be altogether preferable. The whole verse, in- 
deed, is not without its difficulties, even at the best; but still, I think 
the construction now given to be the most facile and natural, and to be 
less liable to objections than any other ; and in this Kuinoel and Bloom- 


field also unite. — 
Καιροῦ διορϑώσεως plainly means, the time of the gospel dispensa- 


tion, called χρόνων ἀποκατάστασεωςρ, in Acts 3: 21. Comp. Mal. 3:1. 
4:5, 6. Is. 66: 22. 65:17. 51: 16, 


Thus much for the description of the earthly tabernacle and its sacred uten- 
sils, together with an exhibition of the inefficacy of the whole in respect to meet- 
ing the wants of sinners, and also an avowal of their temporary nature. They 
were intended only as the introduction to a new and better dispensation. If uéy 
in v. 1 be regarded as in a protasis, then the correlate (δέ) must be sought in v. 
11, where the apodosis begins. V. 11. seems to be the sequel to v. 1, and is 
nearly related to it. 

The writer now proceeds to shew, that the tabernacle in which Christ offi- 
ciates, is οὐ χειροποίητος, not κοσμιεκός like that of the Jews. The antithesis be- 
tween the old and new tabernacies, their services and the respective efficacy of 
them, is carried on, by the apostle, through the remainder of chap. IX., and 
down to chap. X. 19. 


(11) Χριστὸς δὲ παραγενόμενος .... ἀγαθῶν, but Christ being 
come, the high priest of future blessings. Χριστὸς... παραγενόμενος 
is Nom. to the verb εἰσῆλθε in v. 12. If the δὲ here be considered as 
standing in relation to μέν inv. 1, this would represent the whole ar- 
rangements of the first temple or tabernacle as placed in antithesis to. 
those of a spiritual or heavenly temple, with its high priest, offering, 
etc.; which corresponds with the representation in the sequel. 

᾿Αρχιερεὺς τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, lit. α high priest of good things 
to come, i. 6. of blessings then future. The meaning is,* The high 
priest who procures blessings promised by the gospel.’ The principle 
of interpretation is the same that is adopted in such phrases as the fol- 
lowing ; viz. the God of peace,i.e. who procures or bestows peace ; 
the God of consolation, i.e. who bestows consolation; the God of 
grace, i.e. who bestows grace ; ἄρτος τῆς ζωῆς, i. ᾳ. ἄρτος τὴν 
ξωὴν διδούς, etc. The Gen. τῶν μελλόντων ayaday, is Gen. auctoris. 
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Christ is here called the high priest who procures future blessings, by 
way of comparison with the Jewish high priest, who was μεσίτης (8: 6) 
or éyyvog (7:22) between God and the people, and was the medium 
through which blessings were procured from God. 

Ave τῆς μείζονος .... τῆς κτίσεως, through a greater and more 
perfect temple, not made with hands, that is not of this [material] cre- 
ation. Σκχηνή here (as in v. 2) most probably means, the outer apart- 
ment or court only of the heavenly temple. So we must understand it 
if we render διά through, as the best commentators and lexicographers 
do in this case. But to give it material form and shape, would be noth- 
ing less than to make it χειροποίητος ; although the writer of our epis- 
tle expressly says, it is ov χειροποίητος. It is unnecessary, 
then, to inquire precisely what there is in the heavenly world, which 
constituted materialiter this greater and more perfect outer sanctuary, 
through which Jesus passed when εἰσῆλθεν ἐφάπαξ εἴς τὰ ἅγια, v. 12. 
The comparison is made with the high priest of the Jews, who passed 
through the outer sanctuary when he entered into the inner one, upon 
the great day of atonement. The probability is, that the writer com- 
pared in his own mind the visible heavens, (through which Jesus passed 
in his ascension ‘on high, 4: 14. 6: 20. 8: 1, 2), with the vail which 
separated the outer sanctuary of the Jewish temple from the inner one ; 
the clouds or sky (which conceal the temple above from our view) be- 
ing resembled to the vail of the inner temple. Be this as it may, he ex- 
plicitly declares that he does not mean a material sanctuary, visible to 
the natural eye, and corresponding in this respect to that upon the 
earth ; for he says, ‘it was ov χεεροποίητος. And lest this should not 
be sufficient to prevent misapprehension, he adds, ov ταύτης τῆς κτίσε- 
mg, 1. 6. not of the visible material creation, or not [like this creation | 
visible and material ; which is plainly implied by ταύτης. 

The version διά by Dr, Schulz and others (vermége, by virtue of ), 
I am not able to comprehend. In what sense can it be said, that Christ 
εἰσῆλϑεν ἐφαπαξ εἰς ta aya, αἰωνίαν λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, BY VIRTUR 
or a greater and more perfect tabernacle that was not material? which 
is the same as to say, ‘He entered into the adytum of the tabernacle 
above, by virtue of a more perfect tabernacle.’ What or where was 
this? I do not aver that this has no meaning; but I confess my ina- 
bility to discover what the meaning is. It esialdi be well for Dr. Schulz, 
who has appended so many interrogation and exclamation points to ex- 
tracts made by him from Storr’s version of our epistle and from his notes 
upon it, to defend, or at least explain, such a version as that which 
gives occasion to these remarks. 
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There is, indeed, another construction of dva in this case, which, if 
it might be applied, would give a meaning that is tolerable. _4« is of- 
ten put before the Genitive of a noun, which indicates the manner or 
the circumstances in which a thing exists, or takes place, or is effected ; 
as all the lexicons will shew. In 2 Cor. 5: 10, the apostle says, ‘‘ We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, in order that every 
one may receive τὰ διὰ σώματος, [according to] the things done 1n the 
body.” Strictly considered, however, dca does not signify place here ; 
for διὰ σώματος means, in a corporeal condition. Now if we render 
the phrase in Heb. 9: 11 thus, 1n a greater and more perfect temple, we 
should make dca indicate the place where simply. ‘This would afford a 
good sense, if we could philologically defend such a translation; but I 
find no sufficient authority to do this; for dva is used before nouns of 
place only to denote the place through which or by which one passes ; 
see Wahl on διά I. 1. a. Besides, the circumstances 1n which Christ 
entered the most holy place, are noted in v. 12; so that one would 
hardly expect to find them noted here. There, διά is used in a way 
that is not at all uncommon; 6. g. ‘Christ entered the eternal sanctua- 
ry, ov Ov αἵματος τράγων καὶ μόσχων, but διὰ τοῦ ἰδίου αἵματος. 
But I cannot see how dva μείξονος καὶ τελειοτέρας σκηνῆς can be here 
construed as indicating the circumstances in which, or the means by 
which, Christ entered the eternal sanctuary. It is not associated by the 
writer with δ αἵματος τράγων and dva τοῦ ἰδίου αἵματος, as the par- 
ticles before these phrases clearly shew. Nor does the sense of the 
passage permit this; for what would be the sense of saying, “ By means 
of a more perfect tabernacle, Christ entered into the sanctuary of [the 
same] tabernacle” I see no tolerable way, therefore, of construing the 
passage, but by joining dua... . σκηνῆς with εἰσηλϑε, and construing 
it as I have done in the version. Compare the like usage of διὰ, in 
Matt. 2: 12. 7:13. 8:28. 12:1, 48. Mark 11:16. Luke 4: 30. 5: 
19. 17: 11. Acts 9: 25. 

(12) Οὐδὲ δι’ αἵματος... τὰ ἅγια, not with the blood of goats and 
of bullocks, but with his own blood, ke entered once for all into the 
sanctuary. 'The Jewish high-priest, on the great day of atonement, 
carried with him into the inner sanctuary, (1) The blood of a bullock, 
which he sprinkled upon the mercy seat, Lev. 16: 14. (2) The blood 
of a goat, which he also sprinkled upon the mercy seat, Lev. 16: 15. 
Christ did not carry with him into the heavenly sanctuary the blood of 
bullocks and goats, in order to make atonement; but he presented his 
own blood there, in order to make expiation. This, however, is not to 
be understood literally ; for as the sanctuary itself was οὐ ταύτης τῆς 
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χτίσεως or OV χειροποίητος, so the Saviour’s blood which was shed upon 
Calvary, was not literally taken and carried by him into the heavenly 
temple. All that is material, is only a figure or emblem of that which 
is spiritual or heavenly. That διά before αἵματος means with, cum, 3, 
is quite clear from the nature of the case; and that διά has such a 
meaning, is clear from comparison with Lev. 16: 14, 15. 1 Cor. 16: 3. 
2 Cor. 2: 4. Rom. 2: 27. 14:20. 8:25. Heb. 12: 1; comp. in vs. 
22, 25 below, the equivalent phrase ἐν αἵματι. 418 is adversative, but, 
when it follows a negative particle such as οὐδέ is here. “Lganaé 
means here, once for all, once only. 

Alwviay λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, obtaining eternal redemption. Luvge- 
μενος is not an Attic form of the | Aor. Middle. It seems to be an 
Alexandrine form of the 2 Aor. Middle voice made after the analogy of 
the 2 Aor. act. εὕρω; see Winer’s Gramm. ᾧ 19. 1. ed. 3. Δυρίσκω 
often means to obéain or acquire any thing. Here the act of entering 
the eternal sanctuary and presenting his own blood, is considered as the 
means by which the eternal redemption of sinners is obtained or accom- 
plished. -Avremors, in the New Testament, means liberation or re- 
demption ; i.e. liberation from the* penalty due to sin, or redemption 
from the bondage and penalty of sin. It is called aéwviay, because 
the redemption obtained is eternal in its consequences, or because it is 
liberation from a penalty which is eternal and an introduction to a state 
of endless happiness. The λύτρωσις effected by Christ needs no repe- 
tition ; when once made, the consequences are eternal ; as we may see 
in 9: 24—28. 10: 1, 2, 11—14. 

(13) Et γὰρ τὸ αἷμα... .. κεκοινωμένους, for if the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean. The 
yoo here introduces a clause, which assigns the reason why the blood 
of Christ should be so efficacious as to procure eternal redemption. The 
blood of bulls and of goats, as employed for the purpose of purification or 
explation, is described in Lev. 16: 14,15. It was also shed on other oc- 
casions as a sin-offering, Lev. 1: 2—5,10, 11. Ταύρων, in our verse, 
corresponds with μόσχων in v.12. Both words mean a bullock or a 
beeve ; and the Septuagint employ both Greek words to translate the 
Hebrew "ἡ and 4. E. g. ταύρος for 710 in Gen. 49: 6, and for 72 
in Gen. 32: 16 [15] ; μόσχος for “τ ἰῃ Prov. 15:17, and for Ἢ in 
Lev. 4: 3—5. 

“Σποδὸς δαμάλεως κ. t.4. See an account of the manner in which 
these ashes were prepared, in Num. 19: 2—9. In the last verse, the 
ashes are directed to be kept for a water of uncleanness, 771 723, i. 6. 
to be mixed with water which was to be sprinkled on the unclean, that 
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they might be purified. It is also called, in the same verse, NNW, ὦ 
sin-offering, or (as our English version has it) @ purification from sin, 
meaning a means of purification. So in Num. 19: 18, 20, the person 
who had defiled himself, and neglected to have the “72 ‘72 sprinkled 
upon him, is pronounced wnelean. Storr applies ῥαντίζουσα to αἷμα, 
as well as to σποδὸς. But (setting aside the difficulty of the grammatical 
construction as to concord) it does not appear, that the sprinkling of 
blood upon the unclean was a usual part of the Levitical rites of purifi- 
cation. The blood was sprinkled upon the mercy seat, and on the horns 
of the altar, and poured out before the altar. Nor is there any need of 
the construction which he adopts; for the sense is unembarrassed, if we 
follow the usual grammatical construction. “Pavrifovoe is indeed fem- 
inine, and σποδὸς masculine. But such anomalies in concord are very 
common in Hebrew, see Gramm. ὃ 189. 5,6. Besides, as the latter 
noun here (δαμάλεως) is feminine, it happens, as in some other cases of 
the like nature, that the grammatical concord (as to gender) is regu- 
lated by the latter of two nouns in regimen. 

“Aywater.... καϑαρότητα, sanctifies in respect to external purifica- 
tion. “Ayvager, used in respect to external rites, denoted that the per- 
son rendered ἀγεαζόμενος was clean or purified from all ritual unclean- 
ness, i. e. that he had performed all the necessary rites of external puri- 
fication, so that he could draw near to God as a worshipper, in a regu- 
Jar manner. Thus much, our author avers, was accomplished by the 
ceremonial rites of the law. If so, then greater efficacy is to be attri- 
buted to the sacrifice made by Christ ; as he proceeds to declare. 

(14) Tloow μᾶλλον... . ἔργων, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who by an eternal spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purify our consciences from dead works. In vs. 11, 12, Christ is re- 
presented as entering the heavenly sanctuary with his own blood, in or- 
der to expiate the sins of his people or to procure Avrowory for them, 
1. 6. deliverance from the penalty of the divine law. It is then in the 
heavenly world, in the tabernacle not made with hands, that the offer- 
ing of our great high priest is made. ‘There he presented himself as 
the victim that had been slain, 10: 10—12. 1:3. 7:27. Rev.5:9. 
Eph. 5: 2; and there his blood that had been shed, is virtually offered 
to make atonement; not literally but spiritually, i.e. in a manner con- 
gruous with the spiritual temple in which he ministers. 

Theophylact thus explains this difficult passage: Οὐκ ἀχιερεύς τις 
προσήνεγκε τὸν Χριστὸν ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἑαυτόν" καὶ ov διὰ πυρὸς, ὡς αἱ 
δαμάλεις, ἀλλὰ διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίου, ὥστε καὶ τὴν χάριν 
καὶ τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν διαιωνίξειν, i.e. ‘no high priest made an offering 
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of Christ, but he of himself; and this, not by fire, as the heifers [were 
offered], but by an eternal Spirit, so that he might render grace and 
redemption eternal.’ Whether he means divine influence, or the divine 
Spirit, it would be difficult to decide. I am rather inclined to believe 
that he meant the former, and if so, he seems to have adopted the same 
sentiment with the more recent and able interpreters of our epistle. 
See in Excursus XVIII. 

‘Lavrov προσήνεγκε. The apostle seems to use σώμα, ἑαυτόν, and 
αἷμα, as equivalent in regard to the sacrifice which Christ offered ; see 
and compare Heb.1:3. 10:10. 9: 12,14. 10:19. 9:26. The 
reason of these different expressions, may be found in the nature of the 
Jewish ritual. When the blood of an animal was presented before God, 
in order to make atonement, the body was also consumed by fire, so 
that the whole was offered in sacrifice. See Lev. 4: 6—12, 17—21. 
The use of either of the three words σώμα, ἑαυτόν, αἷμα, as designat- 
ing the sacrifice of Christ, implies all that would be designated by em- 
ploying the whole of them ; i.e. when his blood was shed, his body was 
slain, i.e. he himself was slain. 

" Auwpor, spotless, an evident allusion to the Jewish victims, which 
were required to be without spot or blemish. No other could be ac- 
cepted of God. So Christ, who was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners,” 7: 26, was ἄμωμον, i.e. a perfect victim, a 
lawful or acceptable one in the highest sense. 

Καϑαριεῖ τὴν συνείδησιν ἡμῶν ano νεκρῶν ἔργων, shall purify our 
conscience from deadly works. Καϑαριεῖ is the Attic future for καϑα- 
οἶσει. «Συνείδησεν does not mean simply the conscience as a faculty 
of the soul, but the mind or conscious power of man, i.e. the internal or 
moral man. Νιεκρῶν in such cases usually means deadly, i. 6. having 
a deadly, destructive, condemning power. This may be the meaning 
here; and so it is more usually taken, and so I have translated it. But 
as in v. 13 the writer had made mention of the ashes of a heifer, as one 
of the means of effecting external purification ; and since, in Num. 
19: 11—19, these ashes are described as particularly intended to 
cleanse those who had been polluted by the touch of dead bodies ; may 
it not be supposed, that there is an allusion in the term vexgwv here 
to that fact’? Dead works, in this sense, would be such as pollute the 
soul, as dead bodies did the persons of the Jews. Dead works, then, 
may mean sinful works; for it is from the pollution of sin, that the 
blood of Jesus cleanses. Any one who chooses, can adopt this sense, 
which is capable of philological justification. 

56 
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Μὶς τὸ λατρεύειν ϑεῷ ζῶντι, so that we may serve the living God ; 
another allusion to the Jewish ritual. Before persons under the an- 
cient dispensation could present themselves in the presence of the 
Lord acceptably, they must have been subjected to ceremonial purifica- 
tion. What this prefgured, the blood of Jesus effects. It takes away 
the sinner’s moral pollution, i.e. Christ removes the penalty to which 
he was obnoxious, and sanctifies, by his Spirit, the soul of the penitent 
sinner; and thus he may draw near to God, and offer him an accepta- 
ble service. He is clean in a sense as much higher than the Israelite 
was, who had purified himself only externally, as the efficacy of Jesus’ 
blood is greater than that of goats and bullocks. 

(15) Kai διὰ τοῦτο... ἐστίν, on this account also, he is the media- 
tor of a new covenant. A passage about which much difficulty has 
arisen, and a variety of interpretations been proposed. ve τοῦτο, Ε 
understand as referring to the sentiment in v, 14. The sentiment 
stands thus: ‘As Jewish sacrifices rendered the: offerer externally 
clean; so the blood of Christ purifies the moral or internal man, and 
removes the consequences of sin. On this account (dva τοῦτο), i. 6. 
because the sacrifice of Christ produces an effect such. as the Jewish 
sacrifices did not, he may be justly called the mediator of “a new cov- 
enant, differing greatly from the old.” Comp. Heb. 8:6—8, 13. 7: 
15—19. 

“ιαϑήκης natvng μεσίτης means the mediator of a new covenant, or 
the internuntius, JX>/2, who (so to speak) negotiated such a covenant 
between God and man. See Gal. 3: 19, where Moses is called the 
μεσίτης of the former covenant, in a like sense. And the use of the 
word μεσίτης here, shews that dvc07x2) in the present verse must mean 
covenant, and not (as a few have maintained) testament; for what has: 
a mediator (as such) to do with a testament? Let the reader turn back 
and compare 8: 6 seq., and he must be satisfied respecting the sense 
here given to διαϑήκη. 

‘But of what avail,’ the Hebrews here would very naturally inquire, 
“can this new covenant be to all those, who have lived in former ages 
under the Mosaic dispensation? You affirm that the ritual of the 
Mosaic law had no power to remove the spiritual penalty of guilt; do 
the patriarchs, then, and prophets, and just men of past ages, still lie 
under the imputation of the sins which they committed?’ By nomeans, 
answers the apostle. A new and better covenant than the Mosaic one 
has been instituted, under which real spiritual pardon for offences is ob- 
tained, which enures to them, as well as to us at the present time. 
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“Ὅπως κ. τ. 4, so that the death [of Christ] having taken place to re. 
deem from the punishment due to transgressions [committed] under the 
ancient covenant, those who have been called might be made partakers 
of promised eternal blessings. Θανάτου means the death of Christ. 
Twv παραβάσεων means here the effects of transgression, i.e. punish- 
ment, penalty; just as the Hebrew NNW and ΤΣ mean not only sin, 
but the penalty due to it. Οἱ κεκλημένον (like ἐκλεκτοί) means, those 
who are called, invited, viz. to an actual participation of the heavenly 
inheritance. It is of course understood, that only those who are pious 
have such an inheritance promised to them. Comp. κλήσεως ἐπουρα- 
νίου μέτοχοι, in Heb. 3:1. Οἱ κεκλημένον here refers to just men 
who lived in the times which preceded the gospel dispensation or new 
covenant ; as the antecedent member of the verse clearly shews. Z7¢ 
αἰωνίου κληρονομίας, as a Gen. depends on ἐπαγγελίαν, not on “éx- 
Anuévot, although such a separation is somewhat unusual ; see on v. 
16, ϑάνατον...... διαϑεμένου. ᾿Επαγγελίαν is best translated here, 
as in 6: 12, 15,17. 10:36. 11: 13, etc., promised blessings or proffered 
good. The inheritance is called eternal (aéwyiov), because the bless- 
ings procured by a Saviour’s blood for those who lived under the an- 
cient dispensation, are of a spiritual eternal nature; see v. 12. Such 
blessings could not be attained by any of the rites of the old covenant: 
it is only by virtue of what is done under the new, by Jesus, that the 
ancient worthies came to the possession of them. 

The sentiment which this verse contains, respecting the efficacy of 
atoning blood in regard to the sins of preceding ages, has an exact 
parallel in Rom. 3:25; where the blood of Christ is declared, by Paul, 
to have procured τὴν nageoty τῶν προγεγονότων ἁμαρτημάτων, the 
remission of sins committed in preceding times, as is plain from the an- 
tithesis (τῷ νῦν xavgm) in the following verse. Both passages com- 
pared, form a striking coincidence of a peculiar sentiment, which is no 
where else so clearly and directly asserted. 

(16) Ὅπου γὰρ διαϑήκη .... διαϑεμένου, for where there is atesta- 
ment, (i.e. where a testament becomes complete, éoyvec, is valid), the 
death of the testator must take place. The sense given to διαϑήκη 
here, viz. testament or will, is beyond all doubt consonant with the usus 
loquendi of the Greeks; although in the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment no example of this usage occurs, excepting in the present passage. 
All the lexicons will supply proof that the meaning testament is a com- 
mon one in classical Greek, and Kuinoel (in loc.) has quoted abun- 
dantly to this purpose ; which, however, seems to be superfluous. The 
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Hebrew n773 , however, never has the sense of testament. ‘The real 
generic and original meaning of διαϑήκη is arrangement, disposition, 
or disposal of any thing. Hence secondarily, will, testament, also com- 
pact, covenant, league, agreement, etc. ‘The yao here is before a clause 
introduced for additional confirmation or illustration. ‘The occasion of 
here introducing διαϑηκη in the new sense of testament, is stated in 
the summary prefixed to chap. 4: 14, to which the reader is referred ; 
p. 858 above. The whole comparison of ¢estaments (διαϑῆκαι) among 
men, which confer a valid title to an inheritance, vs. 16, 17, seems evi- 
dently to spring from the mention of Christ’s death in the preceding 
verse, and of the confirmation thereby of the believer’s title to a heaven- 
ly inheritance. It is as much as to say, ‘Brethren, regard it not as 
strange, that the death of Christ should have given assurance of pro- 
mised blessings to believers—should have ratified the new διαθήκη of 
which he is the author; other διαϑῆκαν are ratified by the death of 
their respective testators, and only in this way.’ And then he goes on 
to shew, that even the ancient covenant, though it could not be called 
a διαϑήκη in all respects so well as the new one, was still ratified in a 
manner not unlike the new one, viz. by blood the emblem of death, vs. 
18—2z2. 

As the mode of illustration or comparison, in vs. 16, 17, depends 
entirely on the sense of the Greek word διαϑήκη, and is not supported 
by any meaning of the Hebrew m3, if the sense above put upon 
διαϑήκη be well grounded, it must be plain that our epistle was orig- 
inally written in Greek, and not in Hebrew, as some of the ancient and 
a few of the modern critics have supposed. 

Φέρεσϑαι in the sense of intervening, happening, taking place, 
(which seems to be necessarily attached to it here), has, perhaps, no 
exact parallel either in classic or sacred usage. The old Latin ver- 
sion, and many modern critics, have rendered φέρεσϑαι as given 
above ; but Ernesti, Valckenaer, and Kuimoel, deny that this sense can 
be confirmed by any ancient testimony. Grotius renders it by the 
verb expecto ; some others by in medium afferrti; Kypke, annunciari, 
indicari; Bretschneider (in Lex.), ferri sermone, i.e. to be announced 
or shown; Carpzoff and Kuinoel, insegui. But although examples of 
exact conformity in usage may be wanting in the classics, yet, as it 
seems to me, there are cases sufficiently near to the sense which I 
have given to the word, to justify such a translation ; e. g. εὖ or κακῶς 
φέρεσϑαι means, to happen, turn out, or take place, well or ill; τὰ 

πράγματα ᾿κακῶς φέρεται, and εὖ φέρεται ἡ γεωργία (Xen.), things 
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the meaning of τὸ φέρον destiny, τὸ φερόμενον sors, fortune. Or if 
one is not satisfied with these analogies, he may adopt the sense of 
φέρεσϑαν in the passive, and render it should be suffered, borne, a com- 
mon sense of the word; or should be introduced, i. 6. be interposed ; or 
be accomplished, i. e. happen or be brought about. 

If the reader finds any difficulty in admitting, in v. 15, the wide 
separation of ἐπαγγελίαν and χληρονομίας, he will now perceive a 
separation of the same nature, in respect to ϑάνατον and διαϑεμένου, 
about the relation of which no possible doubt can be rationally enter- 
tained. In regard to this last word, it is a participle (used as a noun) 
of Aor. 2. Midd. voice, and means testator. 

(17) Ζ4ιαϑήκη yao ἐπὶ νεκροῖς βεβαία, for a testament is valid, in 
respect to those who are dead. ‘Eni is not unfrequently employed to 
denote after, viz. in respect to time; e.g. Acts 11: 19, ἐπὶ “Στεφάνῳ, 
after the time of Stephen, as Wahl renders it; and so Mark 6 : 52, ἐπὲ 
τοῖς ἄρτοις, after the loaves, i.e. the miraculous feeding of several 
thousands with them. But. these cases are not altogether clear. In 
classic authors, however, ἐπὲ τουτοῖς means, postea ; so ἐπὶ τυφλῷ τῷ 
“Ζανδαμιδὲ, after Dandamis became blind, Lucian in Tox. See Vigerus, 
p. 620. Matthiae, § 584. In accordance with this usage, many critics 
have translated the phrase under consideration thus: a testament is 
valid after men are dead, or after death. This, no doubt, gives the 
general sentiment of the passage; but after all, the explanation of ἐπὲ 
νεκροῖς in this way is somewhat forced, and 1 prefer that given in the 
translation, which conveys the like sense. Or the phrase may be constru- 
ed in this way, viz. ἐπὶ νεχροῖς, interventu mortis testatorum. So Kui- 
noel ; and this comes in effect to the meaning which I have given of ἐπέ; 
which is often employed, when joined with the Dat., in expressing the 
condition in or under which any thing takes place or happens; e. g. 
ἐπὶ νηπίῳ μοι τέϑνηκεν, he died whilst or when I was a child. 
So here: ‘a testament is valid when they [the testators] are dead.’ 

Those who render διαϑήκη in vs. 16: 17, by the word covenant, con- 
strue ψέχροῖς here as applicable to dead sacrifices, i.e. victims slain in 
order to confirm a covenant. But it is a conclusive objection to this 
exegesis, that νεκρούς never means the dead carcase of an animal, but 
the corpse of a human being. 

‘Enel... διαϑέμενος, since it is of no avail while the testator is hv- 
ing. Mn note is stronger than the simple negative uy; and one might 
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well translate, since it is of no avail at all. ᾿Ϊ]σχύει, here first expressed, 
seems to be implied after διαϑήκη in v. 16. 

The amount of the comparison in vs. 16, 17, is, as before stated, that 
as διαϑῆχαν (testaments) among men are ratified by death, so did the 
death of Christ (which the writer had just mentioned, v. 15) ratify the 
new διαϑήκη which he made, and give a valid title to the heirs who 
were to receive the inheritance. 

The reader should know, before vs. 16, 17 are dismissed, that not a 
few commentators of distinction have rendered διαϑήκχη covenant here, 
as well as in v.15; 6. g. Pierce, Michaelis, Macknight, Steudel, Schole- 
field, and others; and Mr. Bloomfield in®his recent work, pronounces 
this opinion probable.* My difficulties in admitting it are insuperable ; 
and they may now be very summarily stated. (1) It is yet to be made 
out, that no covenants were valid, except those made by the intervention 
of sacrifices. Most clearly these were exhibited only in covenants of a 
peculiarly solemn and important nature. See Ruth 4: 7. Deut. 25: %; 
9. Gen. 23: 16. 24:9, etc. The proposition is too general here (ὅπου 
διαϑήκη) to admit of limitation merely to covenants of a special nature. 
Even in regard to them, it remains to be shewn that the sacrificial rite, 
specially in later times, was deemed to be necessary. Where is this 
seen, in solemn compacts and treaties so often made, as represented in 
the books of Kings and Chronicles? An oath is the general sanction. 
(2) “ιατίϑημε and διαϑέμενος cannot properly be rendered mediate 
and mediating sacrifice. 'They have no such meaning any where else. 
Avodeuevog must mean either a testator, or else a contractor, i. e. one 
of two covenanting parties. But where is the death of a person cove- 
nanting, made necessary in order to confirm the covenant? (3) Ve- 
κροῖς means only dead men; but men surely were not sacrificed by the 
Jews, as a mediating sacrifice in order to confirm a covenant. Of 
course it is impossible to support the exegesis of Pierce and others, in 
the way of philological argument. 

If it be asked, how the writer could insert γάρ in v. 16, unless he 
viewed it as closely connected with v. 15, and as assigning a ground or 
reason of the sentiment there stated; my answer is, that there is a con- 
nection. Jo in v. 16 introduces a clause, which is to illustrate and 


κά Several letters from three or four highly esteemed friends, have vindicated 
the like sense and commended to me a review of this subject. I thank them 
most sincerely for their suggestions and their kind feelings ; and I trust they 
will see in the remarks now made, that I have investigated anew the whole sub- 
ject. 1 trust also that they will be satisfied with my present views, when they 
have weighed my reasons for them. 
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confirm what is stated in the preceding verse, viz., that the death of 
Christ secured redemption for the heirs of salvation. But this illustra- 
tion is borrowed from a meaning of διαθήκη different from that which 
the writer had already given, although equally well authorized, viz. tes- 
tament. It is as much as if he had said thus: ‘The death of Christ 
makes sure the promise; for (vag) if I should make the appeal to δεα- 
ϑήκη in its other sense, that of testament as well as of covenant, we 
may say that the death of a testator confirms, instead of invalidating, 
the favours he designs to bestow. So it is with the death of Christ. 
Instead of frustrating the purposes of his διαϑήκη, it has fully ratified 
and established them.’ 

Verses 16, 17, I take to be a parenthesis, containing a forcible illus- 
tration of the efficacy of the death of Christ thrown in ἐν παρόδῳ. 
Verse 18 I understand as resuming the subject, in the shape in which 
v. 15 left it. 

(18) “Oey οὐδ᾽... ἐγκεκαίνεσται, wherefore neither the first [cove- 
nant] was ratified without blood. ‘The course of thought, as it stands 
connected with v. 15, seems to be this: “ The new covenant of redemp- 
tion from sin, was sanctioned by the death of Jesus ; consequently, or 
wherefore (ὅϑενν), the old covenant, which was to be a type of the new, 
was sanctioned by the blood of victims. “Odev, wherefore, quare, qua 
ratione ; but the usual meaning is whence, in respect to place. The 
verb éyzatvitw usually means to renew, to consecrate, to dedicate, etc. ; 
but here, although the sense of consecrating would answer well, it seems 
more appropriate to render it ratified ; so Chrysostom, βεβαία γέγονε; 
Theophylact, τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς συστάσεως καὶ τῆς βεβαιώσεως ἔλαβε; 
Syriac Version, confirmed. 'Thus the old covenant, ratified by the effu- 
sion and sprinkling of blood, was typical of the new, which was ratified 
and made sure by the blood of Jesus its mediator. It was merely the 
blood of animals slain, which sanctioned the old and typical covenant ; 
it was Jesus’ own blood which sanctioned the new covenant, established 
upon better promises than the ancient one held out. 

In this way of interpretation, vs. 16, 17 are to be considered as a 
parenthesis, the matter of which merely amplifies and illustrates the 
declaration contained in v. 15. 

(19) Aadndelons yao naong....tm λαῷ, for when, according to 
the law, all the commandment had been recited by Moses to all the peo- 
ple. Ig introduces a confirmation of v.18. The πάσης ἐντολῆς to 
which reference is here made, means the statutes contained in Ex. 
xx-—-xxiul. These Moses first recited memoriter to the people, after 
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they had = ata to him by the ‘Lend at oot Ex. 24:3. 
He then wrote them down, Ex. 24: 4; and afterwards, on occasion of 
solemnly renewing the covenant on the part of the people to obedience, 
he again recited them from the book of the law (n"7373 189), Ex. 24: 
7. Κατὰ νόμον may mean here, according to the written law, i. 6. just 
as the ἐντολή was in the book of the law. But νόμον more probably 
refers to the command received by Moses, to communicate to the people 
the laws given to him, although this command is not recorded in the 
Scripture ; in which case the meaning would be, that agreeably to the 
divine command Moses read all the law to the assembled nation. 

AaBov τὸ aipa.... ἐῤῥαντισε, taking the blood of bullocks and of 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the 
book and allthe people. ‘This passage has occasioned no small perplex- 
ity to commentators ; inasmuch as Moses, in his history of renewing the 
covenant of the people in Ex. xxrv., has said nothing of the blood of 
goats; nothing, of the water and scarlet wool and hyssop; nothing, of 
- sprinkling the book of the law with blood. Whence then did the writer 
obtain these circumstances? That they were not matters of new reve- 
lation to him, seems pretty evident; for he plainly makes an appeal to 
circumstances, which, he takes it for granted, are well known to the 
Hebrews whom he addresses, and about which if he were to commit an 
error of statement, all his readers would be revolted. 

1. The blood of goats. In Ex. 24:5, it is said that Moses all 
young men who offered burnt offerings (nb), and sacrificed sacrifices, 
which were peace offerings (D220 b°m3t) to Jehovah, even bullocks, 
(03). Now although goats are not mentioned here, yet it is quite 
probable, that the n>¥ on this occasion were goats; for >¥ is a holo- 
caust, i. 6. an offering entirely consumed by fire ; while the nt 
were mostly eaten by the offerers. That goats were used for all kinds 
of sacrifices, as well as bullocks, is quite evident from mere inspection 
of the Levitical law. KE. g. goats are named as an m>¥, Lev. 1: 10. 
A: 24, 28, etc., et alibi. It is altogether probable, then, that the holo- 
causts or m>¥, mentioned in Ex. 24: 5 as offered on the occasion of re- 
newing the covenant, were goats ; and were of course understood by a 
Jewish reader to be such, inasmuch as the 5°7>W only are affirmed to 
have been bullocks. 

2. The water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. That water was used as 
well as blood in order to sprinkle various things, is clearly implied in 
Lev. 14: 4—7 compared with Lev. 14: 49—52. Num.19: 18. Ps. 51: 
7. Ezek. 36: 25. The scarlet wool (nyb4n "7 scarlet), was connect- 
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ed with a branch of hyssop (3338) in order to make a convenient in- 
strument for receiving and sprinking the blood and water. It is not, 
indeed, expressly mentioned in Ex. xx1v.; but it is doubtless implied ; 
for this was the common instrument by which the rite of sprinkling was 
performed. So in Ex. 12: 7, direction is simply given to sprinkle the 
door posts of the Israelites with blood; and afterwards, in v. 22, it is 
mentioned, that this was to be done with a bunch of hyssop. Soin Lev. 
14: 4—7, the np25n ἼΣ (i.e. ἔρεον κόκκενον) and the hyssop, are men- 
tioned as employed in the office of sprinkling ; and again, in Lev. 14: 
49—52. The hyssop is also mentioned in Num. 19: 18. Ps. 51: 7. 
It may well be presumed, that the reason why the writer of our epistle 
and the Hebrews of his time supposed that Moses made use of the wa- 
ter and hyssop and scarlet wool in the lustration of the people when the 
covenant was renewed, was because these were employed in the lus- 
trations whenever sprinkling was performed on other occasions. The 
convenience of the instrument in question, and the nature of the case, 
would very naturally lead to such an opinion; and who can doubt that 
it is well grounded ? | 

3. The book of the law. Because nothing is said in Ex. 24: 3—8, 
respecting the sprinkling of the book, many commentators, e. g. Groti- 
us, Bengel, Koppe, Storr, and others, construe αὐτὸ τὲ τὸ βιβλίον with 
λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα, i. e.taking the blood .... and also the book of the law. 
So far as such a construction of the particle τέ itself is concerned, this 
might perhaps be allowed ; for τε is sometimes employed when it is not 
preceded by καί or dé in the clause immediately antecedent, as in Acts 
2:33. To justify the method of interpretation now in question, Storr 
appeals to Heb. 9: 1 and 12:2. But in the former case, τέ is preced- 
ed by xai; and the latter is a case where two verbs are connected. 
But in our verse zai follows βιβλίον, and seems necessarily to connect 
it with πάντα tov λαόν. Now to say of Moses, Aafov .... πάντα τὸν 
λαόν, I suppose will not be contended for. Michaelis, Heinrichs, Din- 
dorf, Ernesti, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, and others, agree with the interpre- 
tation which I have given. Indeed χαί and τέ seem to be as necessari- 
ly related here, as e¢ and que are in Latin; and in fact they commonly 
sustain the same relation to each other. As to manuscripts, only one 
omits καί after βιβλίον; and we are obliged, therefore, by the laws of 
criticism to retain it, whatever difficulties it may occasion to the inter- 
preter. 

In regard to the fact itself, viz. that Moses did sprinkle the book with 
blood, no intimation of it is given in Ex. 24:3—8. Yet nothing can 
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be more probable than that such was the fact. Aaron and his sons 
and their garments were sprinkled with blood, when consecrated to the 
priests’ office, Ix. 29: 19—21. The blood of sacrifices was sprinkled 
upon the altar, Ex. 29:16. Lev. 1: ὅ, 11. 3:2, 18; also before the 
vail of the sanctuary, Lev. 4: 6, 17; comp. Lev. 6: 27. 7: 14. δ: 15, 
19, 24, 30. 9:12, 18, et alibi. Philo (de Vita Mosis p. 675 B.) has 
a passage which speaks of all the various apparatus of the tabernacle 
as being anointed with holy oil, and the vestments of the priests being 
sprinkled with blood. So Josephus, also, speaks of sprinkling the gar- 
ments of Aaron and his sons with αἴματος τῶν τεϑυμένων, the blood of 
the slain beasts, and with spring water, and holy chrism, Lib. V. 6. 6. p. 
334. edit. Havercamp. All this serves to show, how common this rite 
of sprinkling with blood was in the Jewish ritual ; so common, that the 
writer of our epistle seems, with those whom he addressed, to have con- 
sidered it a matter of course, that when the people were sprinkled with 
blood, at the time of renewing their covenant to keep the precepts con- 
tained in the book of the law, Ex. 24: 8, the book itself, like all the 
sacred apparatus of the temple, was also sprinkled in’ like manner. 
Nothing could be more natural. ‘I'he people were consecrated to ob- 
serve the statutes of the book; and the book was consecrated, as con- 
taining that sacred code of laws which they were bound to obey. 

If however, after all, one is not satisfied that Paul drew his conclu- 
sions from the analogies and probabilities just stated, he may easily 
suppose that tradition among the Jews had preserved the remembrance 
of the particulars described in our verse, on account of the very solemn 
and important nature of the transaction with which they are connected. 
It would be easy to suppose, with some commentators, that these par- 
ticulars were suggested in a miraculous way by the Holy Spirit to the 
mind of the writer. But this solution of the difficulty is not a probable 
one; because the writer evidently touches upon circumstances here, 
which he takes it for granted his readers will recognize and admit. If 
so, then these things must have already been matters of common opin- 
ion among the Hebrews; and consequently they were not now first 
suggested to the writer of our epistle in a miraculous way. At all 
events, there can be no serious difficulty in this case. The fact that 
Ex. 24: 3—8 does not mention the particulars in question, can be no 
more proof that they did not take place, than the fact that the Evangel- 
ists have not recorded the words of Christ, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” would prove that he did not utter them. Whether 
Paul and the Hebrews knew these things by tradition, or believed them 
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from analogical reasoning, cannot be important. Enough that they 
were facts, and were appealed to as such by the writer, with full confi- 
dence that they would be recognized by his readers. 

To illustrate the principle de minimis non curat lex, it may be remark- 
ed, that Paul says simply λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα ; Moses, that “he took half 
of the blood, Ex. 24:6.” But surely if he did the latter, he did the 
former. Such expressions whether in sacred or profane writers, are not 
to be tortured in order to extract from them a metaphysical exactness— | 
ne resecanda ad vivum. 

In the like manner I interpret πάντα τὸν λαόν. How, it has been 
asked, could he sprinkle three millions of people with the blood of a few 
goats and bullocks? In such a way I would answer, as “all Judea 
and Jerusalem went out to John to be baptized of him in the river Jor- 
dan, confessing their sins, Matt. 3:5, seq.” Must we understand by 
this, that all the infants, the non compotes mentis, the mutes, the sick, 
the infirm, the aged, all females, or literally a// adult males, repaired to 
John in order to be baptized? And did all (including infants and 
mutes) confess their sins to him? If not, then there is no difficulty in 
construing πάντα τὸν λαόν, in the case now under consideration. Mo- 
ses sprinkled blood on the multitude of the people, I take to be the simple 
meaning of the writer; not that all and every individual was actually and 
personally sprinkled. Some were actually sprinkled ; and these, being 
of the multitude, were representatives of the whole. Nothing is more 
common than to attribute to a body of men collectively, what belongs, 
strictly considered, only to certain individuals of that body. ‘Thus what 
the government of this country do, the Americans are said todo; and 
so of all other countries. . 

(20) “έγων'" τοῦτο τὸ aiua....0 809, saying, This is the blood 
of the covenant which God has enjoined upon you. Another instance in 
which the letter of the Old Testament is forsaken, and the sense merely 
retained. The original in Ex. 24:8 is, ND WN ΛΞ Ain 
novay m1, behold the blood of the covenant ‘which God has made with 
you. But ἊΝ ΤΊ means see here or see this, and is equivalent to τοῦτο 
used as a demonstrative. ‘I'he verb m7> is rendered by the Seventy, 
διέϑετο ; by our author ἐνετείλατο. The reason of this probably is, that 
ma in Ex. 24:8 means statutes, laws, as it evidently refers to the 
preceding statutes, in Ex. xx—xxut. God commanded that the people 
should observe these ; and with reference to this injunction, our author 
says ἐνετείλατο, which is preferable to the dee ero of the Seventy. 

To αἷμα τῆς διαϑήκης means the blood by which the covenant, (viz. 
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the assent on the part of the people to the laws proposed, or rather, 
their promise to observe them, Ex. 24:7), was ratified. So common 
had it once been among the Hebrews, to ratify engagements by the 
blood of animals slain, that the usual idiom of the language was ΠῚ 
M72, ἐο cut a covenant, i. e. to sanction one by cutting an animal into 
two pieces, and passing between them; see Gen. 15: 10, 31:54. Jer. 
34:18. Ephrem Syrus testifies that the Chaldeans had the same 
usage, Opp. I. p. 161; as also Hacourt does, in respect to the Arabians, 
Histoire de Madagascar, p. 98, 360. The meaning of such a transac- 
tion seems evidently to be, that the persons, who make the engagements 
by passing between the dissevered parts of the slain animal, virtually 
say, ‘If we preserve not our engagement faithfully and without viola- 
tion, then let us be cut in pieces like the animal between whose dissev- 
ered parts we now pass.’ The sprinkling of blood on the people, Ex. 
24: 8, was a solemnity of ἃ similar nature. By it they were also cere- 
monially purified, and consecrated to God. 

(21) Kal τὴν σκηνὴν... ἐῤῥάντισε, the tabernacle, moreover, and 
all the vessels for service, he sprinkled in like manner with blood. Καί, 
although a copulative here, still indicates another transaction different 
from that related in v.19; for when the people were sprinkled with 
blood, the tabernacle was not built, neither were the σχεύη dectoveyias 
yet made. The setting up and consecration of the tabernacle with its 
vessels, is related in Ex. xu.; yet nothing is there related of sprinkling 
them with blood, but only of anointing them with holy oil, Ex. 40: 9— 
11. In the like manner, the anointing only of Aaron and his sons is 
there spoken of, as a rite preparatory to entering upon the duties of 
their office in the tabernacle, Ex. 40: 12—15; while nothing is said at 
all of their being sprinkled with blood. But if we compare Ex. 29 : 20, 
21 and Ley. 8 : 24, 30, we shall see it to be certain, that Aaron and his 
sons were sprinkled with blood, as well as anointed with oil. In like 
manner it is probable, that the tabernacle and its furniture were sprin- 
kled with blood, although Moses has not mentioned it in Ex. xn. Jo- 
sephus says, “Both the tabernacle and the vessels pertaining to it, 
[Moses sprinkled and purified] with oil prepared as I have described, 
and with the blood of bulls and rams that were slain, one of each kind 
alternately, every day, Antiq. III.8. §6.” This seems to indicate, that 
Josephus had the same view as Paul, in regard to purifying the tab- 
ernacle. ‘The verbs in brackets, in the above translation, are drawn 
from the preceding clause, where we find ἐῤῥαινεν ag ayvious, purify- 


ing he sprinkled. They belong to the sentence translated, by wmpli- 
cation. 
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In regard to the fact itself, we may observe that it is rendered quite 
probable from analogy. Then as to a knowledge of it by our author, 
nothing more is necessary, than the supposition that tradition had con- 
veyed the knowledge of this, as well as of many other facts, down to the 
time of Paul. The writer evidently appeals to facts, which were be- 
lieved by the Hebrews in general whom he was addressing; and facts 
which, although not stated in the Old Testament, are by no means im- 
probable, and which no one surely has it in his power to contradict. 

(22) Kai σχεδὸν ἐν αἵματι... νόμον, indeed, according to the law, 
almost every thing is purified by blood. Kai, imo, vero, yea, indeed. 
“Σχεδὸν πάντα, and not πάντα absolutely and simply ; for some things 
were purified by water, Lev. 16: 26,28. Num. 31:24; some by fire and 
water, Num. 31 : 22, 23. But the exceptions were few, in which shed- 
ding of blood or sprinkling of blood was not required, in order to effect 
ceremonial purity ; see on v. 19. 

Καὶ χωρὶς αἱματεκχυσίας ov γίνεται ἄφεσις, and without shedding 
of blood, there is no remission [of sins]. See Lev. 4: 2—6, 18—17, 22 
—25, 27—30 and 31, 35. Under the Mosaic law, not every transgres- 
sion could be atoned for; consequently, remission of the penalty which 
the law inflicted could not, in some cases, be obtained. See Num. 15: 
30, 31. It was only he that sinned through a degree of ignorance or 
inadvertency, who could bring his sin and trespass-offering, Num. 15: 
27, 29; for cases of a different nature, comp. Lev. 4: 2, 13, 22, 27. 
The ὨΝῺΠ and DWN, sin and trespass, were atoned for in a civil and 
ecclesiastical point of view, by appropriate sacrifices which bore the like 
names. But in this case, the remission was only from a temporal pen- 
alty or calamity. It was not possible that such sacrifices could atone 
for sin, as viewed by the righteous Governor of the world. Such tbe 
nature. of the case seems plainly to be; and so the writer of our epistle 
has expressly declared, in chap. 10: 4. God, as the king and head of 
the Jewish nation, granted remission of the penalty which the Jewish 
law inflicted in many cases, on certain conditions. But this had respect 
merely to the present world, and not to the accountability of transgress- 
ors before the tribunal of the universe in the world above. Even tem- 
poral forgiveness, however, could not be obtained χωρὶς αἱματεχχυσίας. 

It was thus that these ὑποδείγματα shadowed forth, to the ancient 
church, the necessity of atoning blood which possessed a higher virtue 
than that of beasts, in order to remove the penalty against sin that was 
threatened in respect to a future world. So the writer proceeds to tell 
us, in the next verse. 
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(23) “Avaynn οὖν... ταύτας, since then the images of heavenly 
things must needs be purified by such [rites|, the heavenly things them- 
selves [must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. 27ἐν is here 
the mere sign of protasis. ᾿Ὑποδείγματα, copies, effigies, images, re- 
semblances, likenesses; meaning the tabernacle and temple, with all 
their sacred utensils, etc.; see on 8:5. Ty ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς means 
the spiritual objects of the heavenly world, of which the tabernacle with 
all its apparatus and services was only a symbol; see on 8:5. Tovroes 
designates such things, i. e. such rites and means of purification, as had 
been described in the preceding context. Kodagilesdas refers to the 
ceremonial purification of the temple and its sacred utensils; e.g. of the 
most holy place, Lev. 16: 15, 16; of the altar, Lev. 16: 18. Ex. 29: 
36,37; of the tabernacle, Lev. 16: 33, 20. This was to be done, be- 
cause the Israelites, sinful and impure, profaned these sacred things by 
their approach, Lev. 16:19. 15:31. Num. 19: 19,20. And this be- 
ing done, God vouchsafed his presence in the tabernacle, and promised 
to dwell among the Israelites, Ex. 29: 43—46, All this was symbolical 
of the heavenly sanctuary and sacrifice. God permits sinners to hope 
for pardon and to approach him, only when they are sprinkled with the 
atoning blood of Jesus; and what was done on earth as a symbol, has 
been done in the heavenly world in reality, i. e. so as actually to pro- 
cure spiritual pardon and restoration to the divine favour. 

Avra δὲ ta ἐπουράνια... ταύτας. Aé, but, and in this sense it 
here marks the apodosis. ᾿Ππουράνια means the σχηνὴ ἀληϑένη, 
ἣν énnkev ὁ κύριος, 8:2, ig. ἡ σκηνὴ οὐ χειροποίητος, 9:11. But 
how could the heavenly tabernacle καϑαρίζεσϑαι, be purified? The 
grammatical construction of v. 23 certainly requires us to supply this 
verb in the latter clause, since it is expressed in the former. But the 
word, of course, can be here used only in a figurative manner ; for the 
ἐπουράνια are not in reality impure. But as God was accessible to 
offenders in his sanctuary on earth, only when atoning blood had been 
offered ; so God in his heavenly sanctuary is accessible to sinners only 
through the blood of Jesus there offered, and there consecrating a new 
and living way of access to the throne of mercy. It is in this sense 
that the writer means to apply καϑαρίζεσϑαι, viz. that of rendering the 
sanctuary approachable by offenders, and affording assurance of liberty 
to draw near to God (4: 16), rather than that of direct purification from 
uncleanness; which could not be predicated of the heavenly sanctuary. 
It is the effect of the purifying blood of Jesus in regard to giving access 
to the heavenly sanctuary, which the writer means to compare with the 
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purification of the tabernacle and its utensils ; for the most holy place 
of the earthly tabernacle could be properly approached by offenders, 
only when atonement was made. 

(24) That better sacrifices than those offered on earth by the Jewish 
priests, were required under the priesthood of Christ, necessarily results 
from the nature of the sanctuary in which Christ ministers. Ov yao 
εἰς χειροποίητα ayia .... οὐρανόν, for Christ entered not into a sanc- 
tuary made by hands, which is only a copy of the true one, but into 
heaven itself. It is the entrance of Christ, as a priest, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, of which the writer is here speaking. That Christ performs 
the office of priest in the heavenly sanctuary, the writer has already 
intimated several times; see 9:9, 11. 8:1—4. ‘“Avtizuma copy, im- 
age, effigy, form or likeness, corresponding to the original zum0g shewn 
to Moses in the mount, 8:5. “dn devay means that which is real, 
i.e. the original or heavenly sanctuary, of which the earthly one is a 
mere copy. In other words, they stand related as substance and shad- 
ow or image. The reality is in heaven; the emblem or mere similitude 
of it on earth. 

Nov éngaviodyjvae.... ἡμῶν, thenceforth to appear before God in 
our behalf. Nov means, from the point of time when he entered heav- 
en as our high-priest, onward indefinitely ; and it implies, that his office 
was continued while the writer was then addressing his readers. Ζμ- 
φανισϑῆναν means, among other things, to present one’s self before a 
tribunal, for the sake of accusing or defending. In the former case, it 
_ is followed by κατά, e.g. Acts 24: 1. 25:2, 15; in the latter, it takes 
ὑπέρ after it, as in our text. ‘The usual and full grammatical construc- 
tion would be ὥστε ἐμφανισϑῆναι. I have been able to find no similar 
usage of ἐμφανίζω among the Greeks. 

TH προσώπῳ τοῦ ϑεοῦ, the same as the Hebrew ΡΤ’ σὰ 725d, be- 
ing altogether Hebraistic. The whole comparison is taken from the 
custom of the Jewish high priest, who, when he entered the most holy 
place, was said to appear before God or to draw near to God, because 
the presence of God was manifested over the mercy seat, in the holy of 
holies, and God was represented, and was conceived of by the Jews, as 
sitting enthroned upon the mercy seat. Now as the high priest ap- 
peared before God, in the Jewish temple, and offered the blood of 
beasts for expiation on the great day of atonement, in behalf of the 
Jewish nation ; so Christ, in the heavenly temple, enters the most holy 
place with his own blood (v. 12), to procure pardon (aiwviay λύτρωσιν) 
for us. This is what the writer means, by ἐμφανεσϑῆναν τῷ προσώπῳ 
τοῦ ϑεοὺ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 
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(25) But although there is a similitude between the atoning office of 
Christ and that of the Jewish high priest, yet there is a great difference, 
in some respects, between his manner of offering expiatory sacrifice 
and that of the Levitical priesthood. Οὐδ᾽ ἕνα πολλάκις... ἀλλοτρίῳ, 
yet not that he may frequently repeat the offering of himself, like the 
high priest, who every year enters into the sanctuary with blood not 
his own. This refers to the entrance of the high priest into the sanc- 
tuary, on the great day of atonement. “Ly αἵματε ἀλλοτρίῳ, with the 
blood of others, i.e. with blood not his own; in distinction from the 
manner in which Christ entered the heavenly sanctuary, which was 
with his own blood, v.12. ‘Two points of difference then are here sug- 
gested, between the Jewish offerings and that of Christ; the one, that 
they were often repeated, while his was made but once ; the other, that 
the high priest presented the bleod of goats and bullocks, but Jesus his 
own bood. For the sense of ἐν here, see Bretschn. Lex. ἐν, 6. b. 

(26) ‘Enei esc... . κόσμου, for then he must needs have often suf- 
fered since the world began. 'That is, since the blood of Christ is ne- 
cessary to make atonement for sin, and to procure pardon for it from 
the righteous and spiritual Judge of men ; and since the blessings pro- 
cured by the death of Jesus, must inure as well to the benefit of the 
ages which preceded his coming, as to those which follow it, (see v. 15 
and Rom. 3: 25, 26); it follows, that if his sacrifice had not been of a 
different nature and value from that of the Jewish priests, it must have 
been continually repeated, from the very beginning of the world down 
to the time in which the writer was addressing his readers. We may 
of course add, that it must have continued to be repeated down to the 
end of the world, for the same reason. This passage serves then to 
shew, that when Heb. 9: 15 and Rom. 3 : 25, 26 are construed as hav- 
ing relation to the retrospective influence of the death of Christ, no doc- 
trine foreign to the conceptions of our author is introduced; for the 
verse under consideration is plainly built upon the ground of such a re- 
trospective influence. 

Νῦν δὲ ἅπαξ... . πεφανέρωταε, but now, at the close of the [Jew- 
ish]. dispensation, he has once for all made his appearance, in order to 
remove the punishment due to sin by the sacrifice of himself. Νῦν does 
not relate particularly to¢ime here, but isa particle of opposition, in con- 
tradistinction to ἐπεὶ, «Συντελείᾳ τῶν αἰώνων, the close of the Mosaic 
economy or period. “ἐών singular and αἰῶνες plural, appear to be 
sometimes used in the same sense in the New Testament, like οὐρανός 
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and οὐρανοί, σάββατον and σάββατα, and some other nouns; see on 
1:2. Forthe meaning given to «wy see Wahl’s Lex. on the word. 

᾿Αϑέτησις signifies putting away, removal, abrogation, annulling, 
etc. “4ucoria I understand here, as meaning the penalty due to sin; 
just as the Hebrew MN means sin, and the punishment or conse- 
quences of sin; and 75x means iniquity, and the punishment, i.e. con- 
sequences, of iniquity. It is true, indeed, that Christ came to save 
men from the power as well as the penalty of sin; but most evidently 
his death is here considered, by our author, as an expiatory sacrifice by 
virtue of which the consequences of sin, i. 6. the punishment due to it, 
are removed, and the sinner treated as though he were innocent. 

Aa τῆς ϑυσίας αὐτοῦ, comp. 1:8. 2:14. 7:27. 9: 12, 14, 15. 
10: 5—10. 

The whole comparison stands thus. ‘As the expiatory sacrifices 
under the law, which were annually offered, and therefore often re- 
peated, procured remission of the temporal punishment due to offences 
under the Mosaic dispensation; so the sacrifice of Christ, and the 
blood which he presents, once for all, in the eternal or heavenly sanc- 
tuary, is effectual to procure spiritual pardon for all times and ages, 
past and to come.’ Nothing could exhibit the great superiority of 
Christ’s priesthood over that of the Jewish, in a more striking point of 
light than this. The latter, by its offerings and atonements, procured 
only a remission of temporal punishment in the present world; the 
former, a remission αἰωνίου κολάσεως (Matt. 25: 46) in the world to 
come. 

(27) Καὶ xad door... . κρίσις, for since it is appointed unto men 
to die once only, and after this [cometh] the judgment. Kod door is 
sometimes equivalent to καϑώς, since, as, in this epistle; e.g. 7: 20, 
comp. v. 22; and here it is plainly the same as ὡς or ἡ χαϑώς. “Ano- 
κείταυ, repositum est, it ts laid up for, i.e. by divine appointment, ἐξ zs 
reserved, or it awaits men, once to die. The translation gives the 
meaning, but not with literal exactness. “42aé is here, once for all, 
only once; for the object of this comparison is to shew that as men die 
but once, so Christ, who had a nature truly human and was in all things 
made like unto his brethren (2: 17), could die but once (and not often- 
times) in order to atone for sin. 

Mera δὲ τοῦτο κρίσις, i.e. men, ra once died, go after that toa 
state of reward or punishment, to a final state in which no more such 
changes as death makes, can be suffered. The clause in question is 
added to the former part of the verse, in order to shew that dying more 
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than once is impossible, inasmuch as judgment immediately follows, 
with which is connected the immutable state of men. The implication 
contained in this verse, (viz. that a state of trial is not to be expected in 
a future world, like to that which is allowed to men in the present 
world), seems to be plain. 

(28) Οὕτω καὶ ὁ Χριστός... ἁμαρτίας, so Christ also, after hav- 
ing once for all offered up himself in order to bear the sins of many. 
The writer had been labouring, in the preceding context, to shew that 
the offering of Christ needed not, like that of the high priest, to be of- 
ten repeated. Vs. 27 and 28 are designed to shew, that a repetition of 
the death of Jesus (who suffered in our nature) would have been in- 
consistent with the nature which he sustained, and contrary to all anal- 
ogy. So the author: ‘Since men die but once, so Christ died or was 
offered up (προσενεχϑείς) but once.’ ! 

Προσενεχϑείς (from προσφέρω) is a Part. of the 1 Aor. passive, and 
may be rendered offered up himself, or made an offering of himself, in- 
asmuch as the 1 Aor. pass. frequently has a middle or reflexive sense, 
particularly when any verb lacks the 1 Aor. of the middle voice, Butt- 
mann’s Gramm. § 135. N.1. Προσφέρω isa very general word in respect 
to offerings, and designates the action of the person who brings the sacri- . 
fice, or of the priest who presents it. As the sacrifice offered to God 
was first slain, and then presented; so the idea of an offering here 
necessarily involves the idea of the death of the victim offered. It is 
this implied idea of the death of the victim, that stands in comparison 
with the ἅπαξ ἀποϑανεῖν of all men; i.e. as they die but once, so 
Christ died but once. 

Πολλῶν, many, i.e. all nations without distinction, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, for ages past and ages to come, vs. 15, 26 and Rom. 3: 25, 26. 
See the like representation, respecting the universality of the benefits 
offered through the death of Christ, in Matt. 20 : 28. 26: 28. Rom. 5: 
15, 19 comp. v. 18. John 6: 51. 3: 16. 1 John 2: 2, ete. 

᾿Ανενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας, to bear the sins, means to bear the punishment, 
i.e. to suffer.the penalty, due to sin. See Excursus XIX. 

Ex δευτέρου .... εἰς σωτηρίαν, shall make his appearance a second 
time without a sin-offering, for the salvation of those who wait for him. 
* Ex δευτέρου has reference to ἅπαξ in the preceding clause. Christ ap- 
peared and died once for sin; but when he appears again, ἐκ δευτέρου, 
it will not be to repeat his sufferings, i.e. to make again an expiatory 
sacrifice, but for the purposes of bestowing rewards on those who trust 
in him and wait for his coming. , 
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Χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας has been variously explained. But it is evident 
that the expression has a direct reference to the preceding clause, i. e. 
either to προσενεχϑείς, or to ἀνενεγχεῖν ἁμαρτίας. In the former 
case, ἁμαρτίας, in,our clause, would mean sin offering, like DUN, 
NNO, because προσένεέχϑείς means he made himself an offering. The 
meaning would then be, ‘but when Christ again appears, he will not 
make himself a sin-offering, i.e. his appearance will be χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας. 
So [ understand the phrase. But if we construe χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας, as 
referring to ἀγεγέγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας, then the supplement to the phrase 
will be χωρὶς [τοῦ ἀνενεγκεῖν] ἁμαρτίας. The meaning of this is, 
“Without again suffering the penalty due to sin’ In either way the 
sense amounts to about the same; for either method of interpretation 
makes the writer say, that Christ would no more suffer on account of 
the sins of men, but that, by dying once, he has perfectly accomplished 
the redemption of those who trust in him. — 

Τοῖς αὐτὸν ἀπεκδεχομένουις means, those who, renouncing the world 
and resisting all the motives to swerve from Christian hope and faith 
which the times presented, patiently wait for the rewards which the 
Saviour will finally bestow upon his followers. There isa tacit admoni- 
tion to the Hebrews in this; for it is as much as to say, ‘ Those only 
who do thus persevere, will be rewarded.’ Lig σωτηρίαν has refer- 
ence to the future salvation or blessedness which Christ will bestow up- 
on his followers, at his second coming. 
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The insufficiency of the Levitical sacrifices to procure spiritual pardon for sin, and the sufficien- 
cy of the sacrifice which Christ had offered, was one of the most important and interesting of all 
the points which the writer of our epistle had to discuss. The Hebrews in general placed full 
confidence in the efficacy of the Levitical sacrifices to purify them from sin, at least to remove the 
penalty of it. Every person, who is conscious of sin and knows that it subjects him to the penalty 
ΟΠ of the divine law, must naturally feel a deeper interest in the question, whether and how sin can 
be pardoned, than in any other. It was very natural for Jews, who had been educated in the full 
belief of the efficacy of the sacrifices instituted by Moses, to cling to them as the foundation of 
their dearest and highest hopes, viz. the means of pardon and restoration to divine favour. It was 
an attachment to the Jewish ritual, built upon hopes of such a nature, which rendered the Mosaic 
religion so attractive to the Hebrews, and endangered their adherence to a Christian profession. 
There was much, too, in the pomp and solemnity of their rites, which served to interest the feelings 
and delight the fancy of the worshippers. It is on account of the strong attachment which they 
cherished for their system of sacrifices and purifications, that our author is so urgent, in shewing 
that real pardon with God could not be procured by any or all of these means. The blood of 
Christ only cleanses from sin, and procures acceptance for sinners with God as their spiritual 
judge. 

Accordingly, in Chap. IX. he declares that the tabernacle, with all its sacred utensils and ser- 
vices, was only an image or symbol (ταραβολὴ) of what is real and spiritual in the heavenly 
world, a copy merely of the σχηνὴ οὐ χειροπεοίητος, 9: 9—11, or a mere unddery ma τῶν ἐν 
οὐρανοῖς, 9:23. The Jewish sacrifices availed for nothing more than external purification, 9: 
10, 13; while the blood of Christ purified the soul or mind (συνείδησιν) from the uncleanness of 
sin, and rendered it capable of offering acceptable service to the living God, 9: 14. After addu- 
cing various considerations to show how extensively the rites of the law, which required the ex- 
hibition and application of blood, prefigured that atoning blood which Jesus offered to make ex- 
piation for sin, and that his death, once for all, was sufficient for this purpose, he proceeds in 
chap. X. more deeply to impress the great subject of atoning sacrifice by Christ upon the minds of 
his readers, knowing that very much depended on the conviction which might be attained in re- 
spect to this point. Could they be persuaded, that Jesus had himself offered the only sacrifice 
which made real expiation for sin; and that this, once offered, was an all-sufficient sacrifice ; then 
there could be no rational inducement for them to abandon their spiritual hopes, and return to their 
confidence in the rites of the Levitical law. 

The repetition of this subject, is for the purpose of suggesting some new arguments in order to 
enforce it ; as may be seen in vs. 5—18. 


CHAP. X. 


(1) Σκιὰν yao ἔχων... . πραγμάτων, moreover the law, which pre- 
sented only an imperfect sketch of good things to come, and not a full 
representation of those things. 'The yao here introduces a sentiment 
which serves to illustrate and confirm the preceding verse. The rea- 
soning stands thus: ‘The death of Christ, once for all, is adequate 
forever to secure the pardon of sin; [this must be so], for the law with 

all its sacrifices could never accomplish this end. 2xce and εἰκών are 
related, as the Latin umbra and effigies are. ‘The former is an imper- 
fect sketch, a mere outline (as we say), a slight representation or resem- 
blance ; the latter is a picture or image filled out or completed, and 
made in all its minute parts to resemble the original. Not that these 
words are always employed with a sedulous attention to such nice 
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shades of signification ; but in the case before us they are so, because 
they are evidently contrasted with each other. The meaning of the 
writer is: “6 law did not even go so far as to exhibit a full image 
of future blessings, but only a sight adumbration. ἤχων, having, con- 
taining, possessing, affording, or (ad sensum) exhibiting, presenting, 
being, (which gives the same sense), so as to accord with the nature 
of the image that follows. 

Νόμος here means the sacrificial ritual law of which he had before 
been speaking, the old n%42 (διαϑηήκη} which was to be abolished. 
The whole law of Moses, i.e. the moral code which it contains, is not 
the subject of consideration or assertion here. Méddovrwy ayadar, 
the same asin9: 11. Zwv πραγμάτων, i.e. τουτῶν, viz. the future 
blessings just before mentioned. 

Kat ἐνιαυτὸν... τελειῶσαι, by the yearly sacrifices themselves 
which are continually offered, can never fully accomplish what is need- 
ed for those who approach [the altar]. By κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ϑυσίαις, the 
writer means particularly to designate those which were offered on the 
great day of national atonement; which were considered the most 
sacred and efficacious of all, inasmuch as the high priest then entered 
the inner sanctuary and presented himself before the mercy seat. 

Προσφέρουσε, with a Nom. not expressed, is equivalent to the pas- 
sive voice here (as often elsewhere), agreeably to the Hebrew idiom. 

Hig τὸ διηνεχές, without cessation, continually, i.e. they were re- 
peated each successive year. ‘The word is peculiar to this epistle, so 
far as the New Testament is concerned, and Schneider has omitted it 
in his lexicon; but Elian, Appian, Diodorus Siculus and Symmachus, 
employ it. } 

Τοὺς προσερχομένους means the worshippers who approach the al- 
tar, or the temple, or the divine presence in the temple. The sense is 
for substance the same, whichever of these be understood. For reéhec- 
οὖσαι, see on Heb. 9:9 and 7:11. The sentiment of the verse cor- 
responds very exactly with that in 9: 9, 10. 

(2) “Enel οὐκ ἂν ἐπαύσαντο προσφερόμεναι, for otherwise, i. 6. if 
the sacrifices could have perfected those who presented them, would not 
the offerings have ceased? To προσεφερόμεναν most critics subjoin 
εἶναι understood (which would be equivalent to the Inf. προσφέρεσϑαι), 
and then they render the phrase thus: They (i.e. the sacrifices) had 
ceased to be offered. The sense of the phrase thus explained, is the 
same that I have given to it. But προσφερόμεναι [ϑυσίαι) ἐπαύσαντο 
seems to me more facile than the other construction. 
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Ava τὸ μηδεμίαν .... κεκαϑαρμένους, because the worshippers once 
for all made clean, would have no longer been conscious of sins. 
Aaresvovras designates those who brought the offerings or sacrifices, 
and on whose account they were presented to God, i. e. the worship- 
pers. “4a denotes here, as in the preceding chapter, once for all; 
the nature of the argument demanding this sense. For if a worshipper 
at one time obtained pardon, or was made clean only in respect to past 
offences, (and surely expiatory sacrifices were offered only with respect 
to the past), this would not prevent the dread of punishment at a future 
period, when new offences would have been committed. To be puri- 
fied once for all then was necessary, in order to quiet the apprehensions 
of such a worshipper. 

ἈΚεχαϑαρμένους, purified, atoned for. As καϑαρίζω means, in He- 
brew Greek, to make expiation for, to purify by expiatory offering, to 
pronounce or declare one to be pure; so κεχαϑαρμένους of course 
means those atoned for, those for whom expiation is made, those declar- 
ed to be pure, or rendered pure, and consequently restored to favour. 

Συνείδησιν means not merely conscience, but consciousness, opinion, 
judgment, sentiment, apprehension. vveidnow ἁμαρτιῶν is an appre- 
hension of the consequences of sin, or a consciousness that one has sub- 
jected himself to them, @ consciousness of guilt. ᾿ΑἽμαρτεῶν may mean 
here (as often before), punishment of sin, consequences of sin, like the 
corresponding Hebrew nNwit, 119, 2D; or it may mean sin, guilt, 
transgression. The writer, however, does not meam to say, that the 
pardon of sin takes away from him who obtains it, the consciousness 
that he has once been the subject of moral turpitude. This the blood 
of Christ does not effect ; and in heaven, the consciousness of this will 
forever raise high the notes of gratitude for redeeming mercy. But 
pardon may and does remove the apprehension of suffering the penalty 
due to sin; or if by ἁμαρτιῶν we understand sin, guilt simply, then to 
be made clean (κεκαϑαρμένουςν from this so as to have no conscious- 
ness of it, is so to be purified as not to contract the stain of it, i. e. to be 
made holy. 

(3) AN ἐν αὐταῖς. ... ἐνιαυτόν, nay rather, by these [sacrifices] 
yearly remembrance of sins is made. “Alia, but rather, nay rather, 
quin, quinimo; or (as I have rendered it in the version) on the contra- 
ry, but. -duraig agrees with ϑυσίαις implied; see inv. 1. On the 
day of annual atonement, the sacrifices that were offered being of an 
expiatory nature, and being designed as propitiatory offerings, they 
were of course adapted to remind the Hebrews of the desert of sin, i. 6. 
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of the punishment or penalty due to it. As they continued to be offer- 
ed yearly, so those who brought them must be reminded, through their 
whole lives, of new desert of punishment. The writer means, however, 
that a yearly remembrance of sin in a spiritual respect, not merely in a 
civil or ecclesiastical one, was made; for in this latter sense, the yearly 
atonement procured pardon. In the other it did not; as he now pro- 
ceeds to assert. 

(4) ᾿ϑύνατον γὰρ... ἁμαρτίας, for it is impossible that the blood 
of bulls and goats should remove the penalty due to sin. Tuo confir- 
mantis, i. e. what follows assigns a reason or ground of the assertion 
which precedes. ‘“Aqougety ἁμαρτίας means to take away sin, in the 
sense of removing the penalty or consequences of sin; for this is the sub- 
ject of which the writer is now treating. That the author has reference 
to the consequences of sin in a future world, or to the punishment of it 
which God inflicts as the spiritual judge of men, is evident from the 
whole tenor of his discussion. One so profoundly versed as he was in 
all the Jewish ritual law, surely was not ignorant of the fact, that civil 
and ecclesiastical pardon for offences of various kinds was every day 
procured by the blood of bulls and goats, and this too, agreeably to di- 
vine appointment. 

(5) Nothing could be more directly in opposition to Jewish prejudi- 
ces respecting the importance and value of the Levitical sacrifices, than 
the assertion just made. Hence the writer deems it prudent to make 
his appeal to the Scriptures, for confirmation of what he had advanced. 
This he does by quoting a passage from Ps. xx., which he applies to 
the Messiah and to the efficacy of the sin-offering made by him. 

Ao εἰσερχόμενος εἰς τὸν χόσμον, λέγει, wherefore, entering into the . 
world, he |Christ] says; i. 6. because the blood of goats and bullocks is 
not efficacious in procuring pardon for sin, Christ, when entering into 
the world, is represented by the Psalmist as saying, etc.; see Ps. 40: 7, 
seq. 

Θυσίαν καὶ προσφορὰν οὐκ ἐϑέλησας, in sacrifice and oblation thou 
hast no pleasure. Θυσία means a sacrifice of some slain beast, from 
Ove, to kill. So the corresponding Hebrew m2} from mat, mactare. 
Προσφορά is any thing offered or presented; and here it means, other 
oblations than those of sacrifices, such as thank-offerings, libations, etc. 


The corresponding Hebrew “27. of t, present, comes from the obso- 
‘esp δ 124, 8Yt, p ) 
tvs 


lete root 122, to present, Arabic SAW, the same. Ovx ἐϑέλησας, He- 
brew N¥DT ND, is capable of being translated, thou hast not required, 
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or thou hast not desired, thou hast no pleasure in or desire for. ‘The 
latter is, doubtless, the shade of meaning here. The sentiment is not, 
that God had not at all required sacrifices and oblations, for this he had 
done ; but that they were in a comparative sense of little value; they 
were insufficient in themselves to accomplish the higher purposes of his 
spiritual law, and therefore he had no pleasure in them. 

“Σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω pov, but a body hast thou prepared for me. A 
very difficult and much agitated expression. If we recur, in the first 
place, to the Hebrew in Ps. 40 : 7, we find the corresponding words there 
to be, ">~M 7D DIN, mine ears hast thou opened. The, verb Ὁ 
(from 72) means “primarily, to dig, to hollow out, 6. g. a well, Gen. 
26:25: a pit, Ps. 7: 16; or pit-fall, Ps. 57:7; ἃ sepulchre or grave, 
Gen. 50:5. 9 Chron. 16: 14. The verb 19> has also the meaning of 
purchasing or procuring, 6. g. water, Deut. 2: 6; particularly of pro- 
curing a supply of food and drink, 2 K. 6:23; also of other things, e. 
g. a wife, Hosea 3: 2, where 7728 has a Daghesh euphonic in the >. 
These are all the meanings of this word which the Hebrew Scriptures 
present. In translating "> M™7> D727N, then, we may render it either 
mine ears hast thou opened, which is only a small deflection from the 
literal sense, (for to dig out a pit or well, is to open one); or we may 
render it ears hast thou provided for me, in which sense the Seventy 
seem plainly to have understood ἢ} 3.9 when they rendered it by κα- 
tyotiow. The former sense seems to be more analogical with the na- 
ture of the subject, and with the Hebrew idiom. ‘The Hebrews speak 
of opening the ears or of uncovering them, in order to designate the idea 
of prompt obedience, of attentive listening to the commands of any one. 
E. g. Is. 50: 4, we have Σ΄ 35 yik 1b 22, he excited my ear to hear ; 
and in v. 5 is an equivalent expression 718 "> MND, he opened mine ear. 
which is explained in the corresponding parallelism by "772 ND "D2N1, 
and I was not refractory, i. e. 1 was obedient. It is true, that 7i® M54 
means to uncover or disclose the ear, i. 6. to communicate any thing or 
reveal it to another; 6. g. | Sam. 20: ὦ, 12, 13. 22:17. But that 
ΓΞ 02278 (in Ps. 40: 7) lit. thou hast opened mine ears, may mean 
thou hast made me obedient, or 1 am entirely obedient to thy service, 
seems to be sufficiently confirmed by Job. 36: 10, 15, and by vs. 8,9 
of Ps. xu., which follow the expression quoted in Heb. 10: 5, and serve 
as a comment upon it. 

If this view of the meaning be correct, then another interpretation 
put upon the phrase by many critics, is not well founded. They render 
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it, mine ears ἡδάνε chee bored through. ΠΝ suppose the expression to 
be figurative, and to be borrowed from the Hebrew usage of boring 
through, with an awl, the ear of a person who became the voluntary 
servant of another; as described in Ex. 21:6. Deut. 15:17. Mine 
ears hast thou bored through would then mean, ‘I am through life thy 
voluntary servant,’ or ‘I will be perpetually obedient to thee.’ This 
sense, it will be seen, agrees in general with that put upon the phrase 
by the other mode of explanation. But the source of explanation here 
adopted, does not seem to be admissible. In Ex. 21: 6, the verb bore 
through is ¥&7 (not M2 as in Ps. 40: 7), and the instrument by which 
it is done is named ΚΝ, an awl, a derivate of the verb 55. So in 
Deut. 15: 17, the isiethentians named is the same YX, and the action 
of boring through is expressed by 127N2 ΠΣ, thou shalt put it through 
his ear, (not m2). That»s4 and ; 72 ΜΉΘ very distinct actions, 
is sufficiently plain ; for to bore through any thing, and to dig or hollow 
out a pit, grave, or well, are surely very different actions, indicated in 
Hebrew by verbs as different as the English dig and bore through. 
Moreover, in Ex. 21: 6 and Deut. 15: 17 the singular 778 is used, and 
not as here 5°27", both cars. 

The original then in Ps. 40: 2, "> ὩΣ Ξ D721N,, means mine ears hast 
thou opened, i.e. me hast thou made readily or attentively obedient; at 
least, this seems to be the meaning, if we make Is. 50: 4,5 and other 
places cited above, our exegetical guide. See Excursus XX. 

(6) θλοκαυτώματα nal... εὐδόκησας, in whole burnt-offerings and 
[sacrifices] for sin thou hast no delight. ᾿Ολοκαυτώματα means, such 
offerings as were entirely consumed upon the altar ; so the corresponding 
Hebrew 32 signifies. Περὶ ἁμαρτίας is an elliptical expression, an- 
swering to the Hebrew original "N01, and which completed would be, 
Svolae περὶ ἁμαρτίας, sin-offerings. Οὐκ εὐδόκησας, Heb. ὩΣ ὦ Nd, 
requirest not, desirest not, demandest not, hast no pleasure in. 

(7) Tore εἶπον, therefore I said, or then I said. The first of these 
versions is approved by eminent critics. They suggest, that if τότε 
(Heb. 18) be referred to time merely, it seems very difficult to ascertain 
what is the precise meaning ; for at what particular ¢ime was it, that 
God did not delight in whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin? 
Gesenius renders τὸ by propterea in Ps. 40: 8. Jer. 22:15. It may 
however be said, that the speaker here refers to the time when he is 
disclosing these views respecting sacrifices ; or, with still more proba- 
bility, the time referred to in the preceding context of Ps. 40, which 
relates the wonderful works of God. Supposing either to be the case, 
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τότε ae mean then, i. e. immediately after this sentiment was de- 
clared, or after the time of deliverance specified in the context. If τότε 
be rendered therefore, the meaning will be, ‘because thou hadst no 
pleasure in sacrifices, therefore I said, etc.’ Strictly speaking, however, 
τότε is not tllative. I prefer the other rendering. 

᾿,ϑδοὺ ἥκω... ϑέλημα σου, Lo! I come, O God; to do thy will, (in 
the volume of the book it is written respecting me). ᾿᾿δοὺ ἥκω expresses 
the readiness of him who speaks, to obey the will of God. 

Ἔν κεφαλίδι βιβλίου is a much agitated expression. The Hebrew 
is simply "HO7N 2423, in the roll or volume of the book. But how does 
κεφαλίδι βιβλίου correspond to this? Keqadis denotes the end or extrem- 
ity of any thing, as being the head or summit of it. The Heb. Ἔξ, 
βιβλίον, was a manuscript rolled upon a cylinder of light wood, at the 
extremity of which were heads or knobs, for the sake of convenience to 
those who used the manuscript. ‘The knob or head, xeqgadis, is here 
taken as a part which is descriptive or emblematic of the whole. Ke- 
φαλὶς βιβλίου means therefore, a βιβλίον or 1DQ with a κεφαλίς, i.e. a 
manuscript roll; which was the form of the Jewish sacred books, and is 
still retained in all their synagogues. It coincides, then, in regard to 
signification, very exactly with the Heb. 199 5372, of which it is a 
translation. 

But what volume of manuscript-roll is here meant? Plainly the one 
which was already extant, when the Psalmist was writing. If the 
Psalmist was David himself, (as the title of the psalm seems to affirm), 
the only parts of the Elebrew Scriptures then extant, and of course the 
only part to which he could refer, must have been the Pentateuch, and 
perhaps the book of Joshua. Beyond any reasonable doubt, then, the 
πεφαλὶς βιβλίου (RQ 2373) was the Pentateuch. 

But what is there written, and how, respecting the personage who 
speaks in the 40th Psalm? Rosenmiller (on Ps. 40: 7) translates the 
Hebrew "bp 21n2 (γέγραπται τιερὶ ἐμοῦ) by prescriptum est mihi, and 
appeals to 2 K. 22: 13 for confirmation of this version. He compares 
also Gen. 2: 16. Ezra 1 : 2, where >y is used after 71 and 4725, verbs 
of commanding or enjoining. Gesenius approves this version, but pro- 
duces no other instances to confirm it which are of the same kind. He 
appeals, indeed, to Est. 9: 23, where > is used after 29>; and to Hos. 
8: 12. 2K. 17: 37, and Prov. 22: 20, where > is used after the same 
verb, in order to confirm this interpretation. ‘But the three last cases 
plainly denote nothing more, than that the matter referred to was writ- 
ten for the use of another, or addressed to him. Such too is the case 
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sith Pa other example in Est. 9: 23; as may be éleatlyous seen ὍΝ coni- 
paring Est. 9: 20. With deference to the opinion of these very distin- 
guished critics, 1 must still doubt, therefore, whether >» 2n> means 
praescribere alicui. At most, there is only 2 K. 22: 13, which is appo- 
site to establish this signification ; and even here the meaning in ques- 
tion is not necessary ; for 12°22 22ND" may be rendered with about 
equal significancy, which was written in respect to us or concerning us, 
i. e. for our sake or to regulate our duties. ‘The Seventy, then, who 
translated ">y 33n> by γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ", translated it agreeably to 
the usual idiom of the Hebrew. The apostle, in our text, has evidently 
recognized the correctness of this version. The difference in meaning 
between prescribed to me and written concerning me, is a considerable one 
in this case. The first version would represent the speaker as saying; “1 
come, O God, to do thy will [i. 6. my duty], as I am commanded in the 
Scriptures to do.” The second; “I come to offer my body or myself 
in place of the legal sacrifices, for in the Scriptures (i. 6. in the law of 
Moses), this is written concerning me.” Now as to a choice of versions 
here, it will not be doubted that the latter version accords with the rea- 
soning and design of the apostle, or rather, that it is important to his 
purpose. The first version would not, indeed, contradict the design of 
the apostle ; for he might say, It is prescribed in the Scriptures that the 
Messiah should do the will of God, i.e. make himself an offering for 
sin. Comp. Luke 24: 25—27, 46. Acts 17: 2,3. 1 Pet. 1: 11, 12. 
But I apprehend the meaning of the writer to be, that the book of the 
law which prescribes sacrifices that were merely oxcai or παραβολαί 
of the great atoning sacrifice by Christ, did itself teach, by the use of 
these, that something of a higher and better nature was to be looked for 
than the Levitical rites. In a word, it pointed to the Messiah, i.e. 
some of the contents of the written law had respect to him. So Mi- 
chaelis, Storr, and others. Still, yéyganrae περὶ ἐμοῦ may have re- 
spect to declarations, in the Pentateuch, of a different and more direct 
nature. That there are such, Jesus himself affirms, John 5:46. So 
Paul, Acts 26: 22, 23. Gal. 3: 16 seq. Construed in either way, the 
amount of the phrase under consideration is this: ‘In the law of Mo- 
ses 1 am described as coming to do thy will,’ i. 6. to offer my body as a 
sacrifice, comp. v. 10. 

That the Hebrews to whom the apostle addressed himself, would 
recognize such an affirmation and feel the force of it, seems to be 
nearly certain from the fact, that the writer without any hesitation ad- 
dresses it to them, in order to produce conviction in their minds with 
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iinet to the point which he is labouring to establish. Gertedlh it is, 
then, that both he and the Christian Hebrews to whom he wrote, be- 
lieved that the Jewish ritual had respect to the sacrifice of the Messiah, 
and that he was virtually revealed in the law of Moses as a suffering 
Saviour, making atonement for the sins of his people. ~Were this not 
so, then the argument in Heb. 10: 5—10 would be destitute of any real 
foundation, and consequently of any force as a proof of what the writer 
is labouring to establish. 

Ὁ ϑεός, Heb. >, O my God. If the Messiah be considered as 
uttering this before his incarnation and as Logos, then would it be an 
embarrassing circumstance to explain how, in his simple divine nature, 
he could speak of ‘“‘ my God.” But if considered as a prophetic antici- 
pation of what he would say during his incarnation, (and so it clearly 
seems to me the writer intends it should be considered), then ὁ ϑεός, 
or ὁ ϑεός μου, accords with the usage of the Saviour in addressing the 
Father, as disclosed in the gospel Matt. 27: 46, al. 

To ϑέλημα Gov. What this will is, see in v. 10. 

(8) ᾿νωώτερον λέγων... .. εὐδόκησας, first saying, “ Sacrifice, and 
oblation, and whole burnt-offering, and [offering] for sin thou destrest 
not, nor hast pleasure in them.” °Avoregor, lit. above, which is equiv- 
alent here to first, or in the first place. 

Altes κατὰ TOV VOMOY προσφέρονται, Which are presented accord- 
ing to the law. This is a parenthetic explanation, added by the writer in 
order to shew that the same legal sacrifices in which the Hebrews were 
in danger of placing their confidence, were those which must be super- 
seded by the death of Christ. 

(9) Tore εἴρηκεν. ... τὸ ϑέλεμα σου, he then says, ““ Lo I come to 
do thy will.” We might expect εἔπων here, instead of εἴρηκεν, for the 
regular construction of the sentence would seem to require it. But 
here is a sentence constructed in the Hebrew manner, which not unfre- 
quently begins with a participle in the first clause, and then uses a verb 
in the second, when both stand in the same relation to the sequel of the 
sentence, see Heb. Gramm. §564. It is evident here, that ἀνώτερον 
λέγων κι τ.}, and τότε εἴρηκε x.t.4, both bear the same relation to 
ἀναιρεῖ κι τι}; the sense of which, I may add, is rendered obscure, by 
the period which most editors of the Greek Testament have put be- 
fore it. 

"Avast... στήσῃ, he abolishes the first, viz. the sacrifices, etc., 
that he may establish the second, viz. the doing of the will of God, or the 
offering of himself as a sacrifice for sin, v.10. That is, ‘ Doing the will 
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of God, or obedience to him even unto death, or the offering up of his 
body, is represented by the Psalmist as a substitute for legal sacrifices, 
and as an arrangement which would supersede them.’ 

It is quite plain that ἀναιρεῖ x. τ. A, is an inference, drawn from the 
two declarations recited in the context immediately preceding ; for 
σιρῶτον certainly refers to the legal sacrifices, and δεύτερον to the obe- 
dience of the Messiah. But the construction of the sentence (for it 
seems certainly to.be but one sentence) is Hebraistic, as noted above, 
and not according to the rules of classical Greek ; and it affords a nota- 
ble example, how far the style of our author is from the easy, rhetorical, 
flowing method, of which so much has been said by late critics, and 
from that ‘“ZAAnvexdrng which even Origen ascribes to him. 

(10) The writer proceeds to explain what is meant in this case by 
doing the will of God, and what is the efficacy of that obedience. “Hy 
ᾧ Oednuate.... ἐφάπαξ, by which will expiation is made for us, by 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. “Ev ᾧ ϑελήματι 
means by doing which will, i.e. by whose obedience. “//ytaopuevoe 
ἐσμέν, expiati sumus, conciliati sumus, purificati sumus; in a classical 
sense it would mean, we are consecrated, viz. to God; see on ἀγεάζω 
under 2: 11. 

The latter part of the verse leaves no doubt, that the writer meant 
to refer the obedience in question or the doing of the will of God, to 
“obedience unto death,” to the voluntary sacrifice for sinners which 
the Saviour offered upon the cross; comp. Phil. 2: 8. 

The whole amount of the reasoning in vs. 5—10, is this: ‘ Ritual sac- 
rifices for sin are not accepted by God, as sufficient to remove the penal- 
ty due to the moral turpitude of sin. But the obedience of the Messiah 
unto death, the offering of his body on the cross, is sufficient, and fully 
supersedes the other sacrifices.’ 

If all this be true, it follows of course that what the apostle had af- 
firmed in v. 3 is true, viz. that it is impossible for the blood of slain 
beasts to remove the penal consequences of sin, when considered in the 
light of a spiritual offence and as having respect to the tribunal of God. 

‘Eqanak, once for all. The idea conveyed by this is carefully re- 
peated again here, because it concerns a point in respect to which the 
Hebrews would be very prone to raise objections. ‘‘ You affirm,” they 
would naturally say, “that there is a resemblance between the sacrifice 
of Christ and the annual expiatory sacrifices by the high priest. But 
there is evidently a great dissimilitude ; for the expiation made by the 
high priest was repeated every year; while Christ suffered only once.” 
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The apostle meets this difficulty by ΗΝ δοιὰ various codheieilo 
tions, that being once slain as an expiatory offermg was altogether sufli- 
cient to satisfy the demands of the case. Compare Heb. 9: 9—14, 
25—28. 10: 1—3,10—14. Indeed Christ from the nature of the case 
could die but once, 9 : 27, 28. 

(11) Kai nag μὲν ἱερεὺς... .. Ovolag, now every priest stands per- 
forming daily service, and oftentimes presenting the same sacrifices. 
The writer now pursues the confirmation of the thought introduced by 
the ἐφξαπαξ in the preceding verse. ai is used here, as often else- 
where, in order to designate a transition to an additional view of the 
subject which the writer is discussing. Tag ἱερεύς, every or any Le- 
vitical priest. “oryxe, stands, denoting the attitude of those who are 
in waiting or attendance upon another and keep the position of stand- 
ing both as a token of respect and as a state prepared for ready service. 
It is only the Perf., Pluperf., Aor. 2 act., and Aor. 1 pass. of the verb 
ἵστημι, that have the intransitive meaning to stand. The other tenses 
are transitive, and mean ¢o set, place, station, etc. See Buttmann § 107, 
II. 1. and Wahl’s Lex. on the word ; and compare (for a sense of the 
word like that above) Rev. 7:9, 11. 8:2. 

Tag αὐτὰς. ... ϑυσίας. The same daily sacrifices were repeated 
without intermission ; see Num. 28 : 2—6. 

Aitiveg οὐδέποτε... ἁμαρτίας, which can never remove the penalty 
due to sin; comp. vs. 1—8. That ἁμαρτίας here means penalty due 
to sin, is plain; and that it may be properly so construed, no one will 
deny who understands the full meaning of 737, NNWT, and σῷ. 

(12) Οὗτος δὲ μίαν .... ϑεοῦ, but this [priest], or he, having offer- 
ed asacrifice for sin of perpetual é ificacy, sat down at the right hand of 
God. Inv. 11, we have πᾶς ἱερεύς, i. e. every priest of the common 
order, every Levitical priest; the antithesis is οὕτος, which refers to 
Christ, and which, (if the ellipsis be supplied according to the gram- 
matical construction of sentences), must mean οὗτος ἱερεύς. The best 
copies read αὐτός, which gives essentially the same sense, and honoris 
causa (for so was αὐτὸς employed by the Greeks) is to be preferred. 

Hig τὸ διηνεκές may be joined with ϑυσίαν, (so Dindorf, Valcknaer, 
Knapp, Boehme, and others) ; or with ἐκάϑεσαν, (so Carpzoff, Kuinoel, 
and most commentators). On the whole I now prefer the latter method. 
The writer apparently designs an antithesis between ἕστηκε nud ἡμέ- 
ραν λειτουργῶν οὖν. 11, and εἰς τὸ denvexes here; and so between 
τὰς αὐτὰς πολλάκις προσφέρων Ovolag inv. 11, and μίαν... προῦσ- 
ἐνέγκας here. 
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᾿καϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ tov ϑεοῦ, see on Heb. 1:3. ᾿βχάϑεσε here is 
opposed to ἕστηκε in the preceding verse. The latter denotes the atti- 
tude of a servant ; the former that of a master or lord. 

(13) 70 λοιπὸν éxdsyousvog.... ποδῶν αὐτοῦ, thenceforth waiting 
until his enemies be made his footstool. To λοιπὸν means for the rest, 
viz. of the time; therefore the idea conveyed by λούπόν here is, after- 
wards, thenceforth. “Exdzzouevog designates the attitude of waiting or 
expecting. The idea is, that the Messiah is seated on his throne, quiet- 
ly expecting that his enemies will in due time be all subdued. 

Oi ἐχϑροί designates all those who are opposed to the character, 
doctrines, or reign of Christ. 70 make them his footstool means, thor- 
oughly to subjugate and humble them; comp. 2: 8. 1 Cor. 15: 27, 28. 
See the origin of this phrase in the custom described in Josh. 10: 24. 

(14) Mig γὰρ προσφορᾷ... -. τοὺς ἀγιαζομένους, for by one offer- 
ing he has forever perfected those for whom expiation is made. Tao 
here introduces # confirmation of what is said in v.12. Mig agoogo- 
0@, viz. the offering of his own body, v. 10. Teredsiwxe, see on 9: 9 
and 10:1. The meaning is: ‘He has forever removed the penalty 
due to sin, and procured for those who were exposed to it, that peace of 
conscience which the law could never give; comp. vs. 1—4. “Ayvago- 
μένους, see on 2: 11. 9: 18. 10: 10. 

(15) Magrvesi δὲ ἡμῖν... .. ἅγεον, moreover the Holy Spirit also 
bears testimony to us. Ag, moreover, a continuative of the discourse, 
here marking the transition to a new paragraph, in which appeal is 
made by way of confirming what the writer had said. The Holy Spir- 
ἐξ means, the Holy Spirit who speaks by the Scriptures; as the sequel 
shews, which is a quotation from the Scriptures. “/Juty, to us, means, 
that the sentiment which the writer had been inculcating, the truths 
which he had declared, and confirmed by what the Holy Spirit says to 
us, i. 6. to us and to all, in the Scriptures of truth. 

Mera yao τὸ προειρηκέναι, for after he had said, viz. had said first 
in order or in respect to time. 

(16) Avrn ἡ διαϑήκη κι τ. 4. See on chap. 8:10, where is the 
same quotation. It is worthy of note, however, that even here, where 
the same passage is appealed to, the words are not all the same. In 
8: 10, we have τῷ οἴκῳ “σραήλ; in 10:16, αὐτούς : in the former, 
διδοὺς νόμους μου εἰς τὴν διάνοιαν αὐτῶν; in the latter, δὲ- 
δοὺς νόμους μου ἐπὶ καρδίας αὐτῶν: inthe former, ἐπὶ κα ρ- 
δίας αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτούς ; ἴῃ {Π6]αἰίετ, ἐπὲ τῶν δεανοεῶν 
αὐτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτούς. Non refert verbum, sed res ipsa. The 
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meaning of both is the same. De minimis non curat lex, say civilians 
in construing human laws; and the maxim applies as well to the man- 
ner of diction in the Scriptures as in any other book. 

With Beza, Lud. de Dieu, Storr, Boehme, Knapp, Kuinoel, and oth- 
ers, [now regard μετὰ τὸ προειρηκέναι x. τ. λ, down to ἐκείνας, as pro- 
tasis; and λέγει Kugeog x. τ. 4, as apodosis. This gives a better and 
more connected sense than to make the apodosis begin with v. 17, as I 
did in the first edition of this work. 

(17) Kai τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν x. 7.4; see on 8:12. Kal here mere- 
ly connects the clause quoted in the preceding verse from 8: 10, to the 
clause in v. 17 which is quoted from 8: 12. We might say, perhaps 
with almost equal probability, that καί stands before λέγεν implied, i. e. 
he also saith. Comp. Heb. 1: 10, καί for καὶ λέγει. 

(18) The writer now sums up the reason why, under the new cove- 
nant or gospel dispensation, absolute and final pardon is obtained. 
“Ὅπου δὲ ἄφεσις .... ἁμαρτίας, now where there is remission of these, 
there is no more offering for sin. 

"Ageowg here means spiritual pardon or remission, on the part of 
God as judge and ruler of the world. Τούτων, i.e. τούτων ἁμαρτιῶν 
καὶ ἀνομεῶν mentioned in the preceding verse. Οὐκέτι, i.e. offering 
is no more needed, is no more presented. 


This circumstance makes a great difference between the new cove- | 


nant and the old one. Under the latter, sacrifices must be perpetually 
repeated ; and after all, only civil and ecclesiastical pardon was to be 
obtained by them. Under the former, one sacrifice is sufficient, and 
avails to procure, for all nations and all ages, spiritual pardon or remis- 
sion of the penalty threatened to be inflicted in a future world. Well 
might the apostle call this a new covenant. 
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The writer having gove through a comparison of the new dispensation with the old, and having 
shewn, that whether Christ be compared with angels who were the mediators of the Mosaic law, 
or with Moses himself, or with the high priest of the Hebrews, he holds a rank far above them; 
having also shewn, that whether the temple in which he ministers be compared with that at Jeru- 
salem, or the sacrifice which he offers be compared with those sacrifices presented by the Jewish 
priests, either as to its exalted nature, its spiritual] efficacy in respect to procuring pardon for sin, 
or the duration and extent of its effects, the Mosaic institutions are nothing more than the shad- 
ow, of which the Christian ones are the swbstance ; he now proceeds to the hortatory and admoni- 
tory part of his epistle. In this various subjects are presented, which the circumstances of those 
whom he was addressing rendered it expedient to consider. ΑἸ} that was peculiarly attractive to 
the Jew in the Mosaic ritual, al] that served to allure him away from his adherence to Christianity 
and expose him particularly to the danger of apostasy, the apostle has brought into view in the 
preceding part of our epistle, with a design to shew, that however attractive or important these 
things might in themselves be, there was something still more so in the Christian religion, some- 
thing of which the Jewish religion offered only a shadow or adumbration. Nothing could be more 
apposite, then, to the case in hand, than the argument of the apostle in the preceding part of this 


epistle. 

The practical application which follows, is designed to excite those whom the writer addresses 
to constancy and perseverance in their Christian profession, to dehort them from apostasy, and 
to warn them against its tremendous consequences. With his warnings, however, the apostle in- 
termingles a great deal of encouragement and promise, in order to excite in them an earnest de- 
sire to obtain the rewards which would be bestowed on all who should remain faithful to the 


end of their course. 
He begins the hortatory part, by an appeal to the great encouragement which the present privi- 


leges of the Hebrew Christians afforded them, to persevere in their Christian profession. 


(19) "Eyovtes οὖν... .᾿ησοῦ, having then, brethren, free access 
to the sanctuary by the blood of Jesus. Odv, then, sometimes a parti- 
cle of transition and resumption οἵ a subject that has been suspended ; 
and so here. ‘The writer now resumes the admonitions which it was his 
highest purpose to urge. Παρδησία, in its first acceptation, means 
boldness of speech, or the liberty of speaking without restraint. But 
the word is also used to designate freedom from restraint generally con- 
sidered; which is plainly the meaning here. Παρδησίαν εἰς τὴν 
εἴσοδον, lit. freedom in respect to entrance, i.e. free access, unrestrain- 
ed liberty of approach. “4yimy, i.e. ἀληϑενῶν, the heavenly sanc- 
tuary, or the presence of God, comp. 9: 34. “£v τὸ aiuate’ Ἰησοῦ de- 
notes, the means by which this access is procured, agreeably to what 
has been shown in chap. vir—x; comp. particularly 9 : 22—26. 

(20) “Fiv ἐνεκαίνισεν... . ζῶσαν, in a new and living way which he 
has consecrated. “Odov may be taken as the Acc. of manner, and con- 
strued with xare understood ; or it may be considered as a repetition 
of εἴσοδον and iti apposition with it; which latter I prefer. Πρόσφα- 
τὸν means recent, and has reference to the way then lately opened by 
the new covenant or gospel dispensation. The way is called new, how- 
ever, not merely because of this, but also because those who draw nigh 
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to God in it, have liberty of access in their own persons to the mercy 
seat, and there obtain pardon by means of a sacrifice altogether dif- 
ferent from that which was offered for worshippers by the Jewish priests. 
* Ζῶσαν, i. 4. ξωοποιοῦσαν, i.e. εἰς ζωὴν ἄγουσαν, leading to life, 
conferring life or happiness. So Caw is often used in the New Testa- 
ment. But it may mean here, perennial, perpetual, (a frequent sense 
of aw in the Hebrew Greek); and this would be altogether congruous 
with the preceding context, which insists on the perpetuity of the sacri- 
fice of Christ. But on the whole I prefer the former sense. So Theo- 
phylact ; who assigns the following reason for the epithet ζῶσαν, viz. 
ὅτι ἡ πρωτὴη ὁδὸς ϑανατηφόρος ἣν, 1. 6. because that any one who en- 
tered the inner vail of the temple, was punished with death. But here, 
viz. under the gospel, it is the way to life. 

’ Evexalvice, consecrated, dedicated. 'To consecrate a way, is to open 
it for access, to dedicate it to use. So Jesus opened the way of access 
for sinners to the eternal sanctuary, in which, if they- go, they may ob- 
tain free access to God, and pardon for all their offences. 

Me τοῦ καταπετάσματος... . σαρχὸς αὐτοῦ, through the vail, that 
is, his flesh. 1 translate these words literally, because I am not well 
satisfied that I understand their meaning. The opinions of all the 
commentators it would be tedious, if not useless, to recite. The prin- 
cipal interpretation in which the most distinguished of them unite, is, 
that as the vail of the temple must be removed in order to enter the in- 
ner sanctuary, so the body of Jesus must be removed (by death), that 
we might have liberty of access to the sanctuary above. So Kuinoel 
and Bloomfield. But this is an exegesis which, while the facts to which 
it alludes are true, still presents a comparison incongruous at first sight ; 
and seemingly it requires one to do violence to his imagination, in or- 
der to recognize it with any degree of satisfaction. 

I could more easily acquiesce in the idea, that there is a kind of 
paronomasia here in respect to the word διά. The form of it may be 
thus expressed. ‘As the most holy place in the earthly temple, could 
be approached only through (δια) the vail, i.e. through the aperture 
which the vail covered ; so the heavenly sanctuary is approached only 
through (διά implied) the flesh or body of Jesus.’ In this last case, διά 
(if employed as here supposed) would mean, by means of, because of, 
on account of, viz. by means of the body of Jesus sacrificed for sin, see 
v.10. The paronomasia would consist in using διά, in the first case, 
in the sense of through with respect to place; and in the last case, in 
the sense of through with the signification, by means of. Instances 
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could easily be accumulated, where the same word is employed in dif- 
ferent senses in the same sentence. E.g.‘ Let the dead (νεκρούς) 
bury their dead (νεκρούς), Luke 9: 60; where vexgovg in the first 
case means morally dead, in the second, physically dead. So 2 Cor. 
5: 21, ‘He hath made him to be a sin offering (ἁμαρτίαν), who knew 
no sin (ἁμαρτίαν) In like manner the apostle might say: ‘ As the 
Jews had access to the inner sanctuary of the temple διά καταπετάσ- 
ματος, through the vail, so Christians have access to the heavenly sanc- 
tuary διὰ σαρχός, i.e. διὰ προσφορᾶς σαρκὸς ᾿Ϊησοῦ, comp. v. 10. 
And although I would not admit paronomasia, except in cases where 
there are urgent reasons for it, it seems to be more tolerable here, than 
the other method of interpretation suggested above, and is certainly 
in harmony with the principles of the usus loquendi of the sacred 
writers. 

But after all, the mind still seems to feel a want of definite satisfac- 
tion, in regard to either of the methods of interpretation above proposed. 
May I be allowed, in a difficulty of such a nature, to propose, at least 
for consideration, a third method of interpreting the expression τῆς σαρ- 
“0G αὐτοῦϊ 

In John 1: 14, it is said, ‘ The Word became flesh, σαρξἕ ; to which 
the writer adds, xai ἐσχήνωσεν ἐν ἡμῖν. In 1 Tim. 3: 16, we have 
ϑεὸς ἐφανερώϑη ἐν σαρκί, supposing the reading to be correct, (and 
the evidence seems to me quite in its favour, and so Dr. Knapp has 
judged). In Rom. 1: 4, a broad distinction is made between the na- 
ture of Christ κατὰ σαρκὰ and his nature zara πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης: 
and in Rom. 9: 5, Christ is said to have descended from the Jewish 
fathers κατὰ σαρκά, while he is at the same time, ὁ ἐπὶ πάντων ϑεός. 
In Phil. 2: 6, Christ, who was ἐν μορφὴ ϑεοῦ, ἐχένωσεν ἑαυτὸν, 
μορφὴν δούλου λαβών. In all these, and in many more passages 
which might easily be added, the human nature or body of Christ, 
seems to be regarded as a kind of temporary tabernacle, or vail of the 
divine nature which dwelt in him. May not our author, in the verse 
_ under consideration, have had such an idea in his mind, when he wrote 
TOU HATUMETAOMATOS, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, τῆς σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ! The idea would 
seem to be this; ‘As the vail of the temple concealed the glory of Je- 
hovah, in the holy of holies, from the view of men, so Christ’s flesh or 
body screened or concealed the higher nature from our view, (which 
dwelt within this vail, as God did of old within the vail of the temple).’ 
If, on this account, the apostle calls Christ’s flesh a vail, then we may 
easily make out the sense of the verse before us. It would stand thus: 
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‘As God dwells behind the vail in his earthly temple, so God dwells 
behind the vail of Jesus’ body in his spiritual temple, i.e. he is to be 
approached through the medium of this, or by means of this. So the 
context which precedes; ‘free access to the sanctuary is ἐν αἵματι 
᾿Ιησοῦ᾽ Thatthe writer had in his mind a design to compare the vail 
of the Jewish temple, as the medium between the worshipper and the 
visible presence of Jehoyah, to the body of Christ (σὰρξ αὐτοῦ) as the 
medium of access to God, or what must interpose between God and 
him ; and this specially in reference to Christ’s sufferings and death ; 
seems to be, on the whole, quite clear. But which of the ways now 
proposed will best. present this general idea, or whether any of them 
are sufficiently grounded to be fully admitted, is a question on which 
the reader must be left to judge for himself. My own apprehension on 
the whole is, that the occasion of calling Christ’s flesh a vail, or of 
comparing it to a vail, lies in the views stated under the last of the 
above explanations; while at the same time, the actual comparison of 
the vail of the temple and of Christ’s body, is confined. to the single 
point that each ts a medium of access to God. If you say, ‘'The com- 
parison is, in most respects, without grounds of analogy, and the two 
things widely dissimilar ;’ my answer is, that there is as much congrui- 
ty in it, as there is in the comparison between the physical death of 
Christ, in Rom. vi., and the moral death of believers to sin, to which 
the former is there compared. Indeed, between all objects of compari- 
son, when God or Christ is one of these objects, there must of course be 
a dissimilarity that is exceedingly great in some respects, although there 
may be an analogy in some others. 

In whatever light our passage is viewed, it will be conceded, that its 
language is far from being in that easy and flowing style which has been 
so often asserted of our epistle. 

(21) Kal ἱερέα... ϑεοῦ, i. 6. καὶ ἔχοντες ἱερέα κι 1.4, the Part. be- 
ing «mplied, which was expressed at the beginning of v. 19 ; comp. 4: 
14. 5:10. 7:17, 20, 26. 8:1. “/egeu μέγαν is the same as 7119 
5453, high-priest, a Hebraism. “Eni τὸν oizov tov ϑεοῦ, comp. 3: 1 
—6. It designates here the spiritual house of God, i. e. Christians. 

(22) προσερχωώμεϑα, let us draw nigh, i.e. τῷ ϑεῷ, which is im- 
plied. The manner of the expression is borrowed from approach to the 
most holy place in the temple, where God peculiarly dwelt. 

Μετὰ ἀληθινῆς... πίστεως, with α true heart, in full confidence. 
᾿“ληϑινῆς means sincere, faithful, true, and designates sincerity of 
Christian profession, faithful attachment to Christianity, in opposition 
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to an insincere or an apostatizing state of mind, J/Angogooia means 
a full measure. IlAnoopogia πίστεως means, unwavering, undoubting 
faith, a fulness of faith which leaves no room for apostasy or skepti- 
cism. How exactly this exhortation was adapted to the state of the 
Hebrews, it is easy to perceive. 

"Egbavteopevoe... . πονηρᾶς, being purified as to our hearts from a 
consciousness of evil, lit. being sprinkled as.to our hearts, etc. The 
expression is borrowed from the rites of the law, agreeably to which 
very many ceremonial purifications, as we have seen, were made by the 
sprinkling of blood either upon persons or utensils. ‘This was external. 
But when the writer says here, ἐρῥαντεσμένοι τὰς καρδίας, he desig- 
nates spiritual, internal purification, and shews that he is not speaking 
of any external rites. This internal purification is effected by the blood 
of Jesus, with which Christians are figuratively said to be sprinkled. 
But the construction, é¢davtioucvor.... amo... . shews that the par- 
ticiple ἐρδαντεσμένον is to be taken in a secondary or metaphorical 
sense, i.e. purified from, cleansed from. 

Suvewnoews πονηρᾶς, a consciousness of evil, or a conscience op- 
pressed with evil or sin. Perhaps both senses are included ; for both are 
characteristic of Christian sincerity and full faith, which is incompatible 
with a consciousness of evil designs, and which frees men from an op- 
pressive sense of past evil, by inspiring them with the hope of pardon. 

(23). Kat Ashovpévoe.... καϑαρῷ, and having our bodies washed 
with pure water ; another expression borrowed from the frequent wash- 
ings prescribed by the Levitical law for the sake of external purifica- 
tion; see Ex. 29: 4, 40: 31, 32. Lev. 16: 4. also chap. vi. xiv. xv. et. 
alibi. It seems to me, that here is a plain allusion to the use of water 
in the initiatory rite of Christian baptism. This is altogether consonant 
with the method of our author, who is every where comparing Christian 
institutions with Jewish ones. So in the case before us he says: ‘The 
Jews were sprinkled with blood in order that they might be purified so 
as to have access to God ; Christians are internally sprinkled, i. 6. puri- 
fied by the blood of Jesus. The Jews were washed with water, in order 
to be ceremonially purified so as to come before God; Christians have 
been washed by the purifying water of baptism.’ So Ananias exhorts 
Saul to be baptized and wash away his sins, Acts 22: 16. In this latter 
case, and in that before us, the phrase is borrowed from the legal rite of 
washing for purification. In Heb. 10: 23, no particular stress is to be 
laid on the mere external rite of washing the body; for the connection 
shews, that the whole is designed to point out the spiritual qualifications 
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of sincere Christians for access to God. But the manner of expression 
turns wholly apon a comparison with the Jewish rites. 

On the whole, I prefer, with Kuinoel, Bloomfield, Storr, Cramer, 
Michaelis, and others, to join λελουμένον in construction to the prece- 
ding ἐρῥαντισμένοι x. τ. 4, as the whole runs smoother, and the con- 
struction is more facile. 

Χατέχωμεν τὴν ὁμολογίαν... . ἐπαγγειλάμενος, let us hold fast the 
hope which we profess, for faithful is he who has promised. ᾿Ομολογίαν 
means profession or confession of the Christian religion, which is here 
called ἐλπίδος, in reference to the hopes which it occasions or inspires. 
The idea is: ‘ Let us firmly retain our profession of that religion, which 
fills us with hope respecting future rewards and happiness.’ 

Πιστὸς yao ὁ ἐπαγγειλάμενος, i.e. let us firmly adhere to our reli- 
gion, because God, the author of those promises which it holds forth, 
will certainly perform them; he is faithful, i.e. true to his word, and 
altogether worthy of confidence in respect to his promises. 

(24) Kai κατανοώμεν..... . ἔργων, and let us bear one another in 
mind, so as to excite to love and good works. Karavowpev, consider 
attentively, have a regard to, think upon or bear in mind. 'The writer 
means, that it is the duty of the Hebrews to cherish a mutual spirit of 
interest or concern for each other; and this, in such a way as should be 
the means of mutually exciting each other to more distinguished benev- 
olence and good works. ‘The perils to which they were exposed, ren- 
dered such advice very timely. I prefer the sense as thus given, to that 
adopted by Kuinoel and others, viz. κατανοώμεν, let us watch over oth- 
ers, i.e. for the sake of admonition, reproof, praise, etc. 

(25) My ἐγκαταλείποντες... .. παρακαλοῦντες, not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together (as the custom of some is), but admon- 
ishing [one another]. “Lyzaradsinovzeg is in the same construction 
with χατανοῶμεν in v. 24, and consequently agrees with ἡμεῖς under- 
stood. ᾿πισυναγωγήν has been rendered society of Christians, i. e. 
the church, and the precept applied to apostasy. And although some 
critics of good name have patronized this interpretation, I cannot think 
it to be a probable one. How could the apostle refer to apostasy by 
καϑὼς ἔϑος τισίν To absence from public worship, or from Christian 
assemblies, this would very naturally apply.— Zovrwy relates to the 
first person plural here ; as it does elsewhere, e. g. Rom. 8: 23. 1 Cor. 
11:31. 2 Cor. 1:9. 10: 12,14. Inlike manner, παρακαλοῦντες re- 
quires ἀλλήλους to be mentally supplied after it; which is expressed 
after κατανοώμεν. That παρακαλέω means to admonish, any common 
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lexicon will shew. The whole sentence is in the usual manner of the 
writer, who very frequently employs xo/yworg in warnings and admoni- 
tions. 

Kai τοσούτῳ waddov .... ἡμέραν, and this [do] so much the more, 
as ye sce the day approaching. 'That is, be more earnest and constant 
in mutual admonition and efforts to excite each other to Christian dili- 
gence and perseverance, in proportion as the time draws near, when the 
judgments denounced against the Jewish nation by the Saviour will be 
executed. ᾿μέραν, day, is doubtless an elliptical expression for ἡμέ: 
ραν xugiou, 377 DI"; a very common expression of the Hebrew wri- 
ters for a time of distress, of chastisement, a time in which God executes 
the threats which have been uttered by his prophets; comp. Ps. 37: 13. 
1 Sam. 26:10. Ezek.21 :25. 13:5. Job 18:20. 24:1. Amos 5: 18. 
Jer. 30: 7. Joel 1: 15. Is. 2:12. Rev. 16: 14, et alibi. Now as Christ 
had foretold the destruction of the Jewish temple and nation, (which 
could not be unknown to the Hebrew Christians), what could be more 
natural than for the apostle to say: ‘ Brethren, do every thing in your 
power to guard against apostasy. And this the more, because a return 
to Judaism would now be very ill-timed ; the season is near, when the 
Jewish temple and state are to be destroyed.’ All this is surely very 
apposite to the case in hand. 

But if we should suppose, (with not a few of the recent commenta- 
tors), that the writer here alludes to the day when Christ should reappear 
and commence a visible reign on earth, (which they suppose the apostles 
to have believed in common with many individual Christians of early 
times), then I could not perceive so much force in the apostle’s argu- 
ment. It would run thus: ‘Be very strenuous in using all means to 
guard against defection from Christianity to Judaism; and this so much 
the more, because in a little time Christ will commence his visible reign 
on earth.’ I will not deny that the hope of reward for perseverance in 
Christian virtue, to be bestowed under this new order of things, might 
be used as an argument to dissuade from apostasy ; but plainly, the ar- 
gument as stated above is more cogent, and more to the writer’s ‘pur- 
pose. How any one can be satisfied, after he has read and well consid- 
ered Paul’s second epistle to the Thessalonians, that this apostle believed 
in the ¢mmediate and visible advent of Christ, is more than I am able 
to see. 

For these reasons I hesitate not to apply the phrase ἡμέραν ἐγγί- 
ζουσαν, to the time in which the Jewish state and temple were to be 
brought to an end; or at least to the time when the individuals address- 
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ed were to render an account to their. divine Lord and master, for the 
manner in which they had improved the privileges and blessings of the 
gospel. 

(26) “Exovoiwg yoo.... ϑυσία, moreover, should we voluntarily 
make defection from our religion, after receiving the knowledge of the 
truth, no more sacrifice for sin remaineth. “Exovoiwg, I apprehend, is: 
not to be construed here with metaphysical exactness, but has refer- 
- ence to the common and acknowledged distinction in the Jewish law 
between the sins of oversight or inadvertence (733%) , and those of pre- 
sumption. For the first class, see Lev. 4: 2, 13, 22,27. Num. 15: 

27—29; for the second, Num. 15: 30, 31, where the presumptuous of- 
fender is described by the expression, 4729 392 Mw? WW, who acts 
with a high hand. ‘That this is the kind ‘of offence to witch the apos- 
tle alludes, is evident ; for he distinguishes it expressly from the sin of 
oversight or inadvertence (733W) by saying, that it is committed after 
being enlightened by the gospel. ‘Exovolws means then, deliberately, 
with forethought, with settled intention or design, and not by merely 
sudden and violent impulse or by oversight. 

That ἀμαρτανόντων, in this case, refers to the sin of apostasy, is 
quite plain from the context and the nature of the case, as well as from 
the object which the writer has in view; comp. 12:1,4. 3:13; also 
παραπεσόντας in 6:6; ἀποστῆναι in 3:12; and ἁμαρτάνειν in Ex. 
23:33. Hos. 18:2 of the Sept. “Ady delas, true doctrine, i. 6. the 
gospel, Christian instruction. 

Οὐκ ἔτει... ϑυσία, i.e. if you make defection from Christianity, 
and renounce your hope and trust in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, no 
other is provided or can be provided for you. No other makes real 
atonement for sin; this being renounced, therefore, your case is despe- 
rate. ‘The sacrifice under the new covenant is never like the Jewish 
offerings, to be repeated. Apostasy from your present religion, then, is 
final perdition. 

(27) Φοβερὰ dé tig... . ὑπεναντίους, but a certain fearful expec- 
tation of punishment, yea, of burning indignation [awaits us], which 
will consume the adversaries. Koisews often means condemnation, and 
sometimes the consequences of it, i.e. punishment, as here; comp. 
James 2: 13. 2 Pet. 2:4. ζΖῆλος πυρὸς is equivalent to the Hebrew 
mRIP UN, Zeph. 1: 18, which means vehement displeasure, fierce flames, 
i.e. severe punishment. Both ἐχδοχή and ζῆλος are Nominatives to 
ἀπολείπεται understood. “Lodievy, consume, devour, destroy, like the 
Hebrew SD , Deut. 32:22. So Homer, In. xx. 182, πάντας πῦρ 
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ἐσϑίει. ᾿Ὑπεναντίους designates all who oppose themselves to the char 
acter, claims, and kingdom of Christ. γάρ 

(28) “AOnrious τὶς .... ἀποϑνήσκει, whosvever dishonoured the 
law of Moses, suffered death without mercy, in case there were two or 
three witnesses. The meaning is not, that every transgression of the 
Mosaic law was punishable with death, but that in all the cases which 
were of a capital nature, death without reprieve or pardon was inflicted 
where sufficient testimony could be had; see Num. 15:30, 31. Pos« 
sibly, however, the writer means here to describe only those who apos- 
tatized from the law of Moses; e. g. such as are described in Deut. 13: 
Ὁ (comp. vs, 8—10). 18: 20. 

‘Ent δυσὶν ἢ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν, see Deut. 17:6. 19:15. The He- 
brew "5 >y is rendered ἐπί by the Seventy; and well, for ἐπὶ denotes 
in case that, on the condition that, any thing is done or happens. The 
meaning plainly is: ‘ Provided two or three witnesses testify to a crime 
worthy of death.’ 

(239) Πόσῳ, δοκεῖτε... καταπατήσας, of how much sorer punish 
ment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, who hath trodden under 
Soot the Son of God. Aozsize implies an appeal, on the part of the 
writer, to the conscience and judgment of his hearers, who, it is taken 
for granted, will decide according to his own views in respect to the 
point.in question. “ξεωϑήσεται is applied either to desert of reward 
or of punishment; just as we say in English, ‘The man is worthy of 
reward,’ or ‘ worthy of death,’ 

Καταπατήσας signifies to treat with contempt, to spurn at, to treat 
with contumely. Apostasy from the Christian religion implies this ; 
and the peculiar criminality of it is here argued, from the superior 
claims which Christ has, on every account, to regard and fidelity. 

Kai τὸ aipa.... ἡγεάσϑη, and has regarded the blood of the cove- 
nant by which expiation has been made as unclean. Some translate 
thus: blood of the covenant by which he hath been consecrated, i. 6. ta 
God or Christ.. The explanation is then made, by regarding the mode 
of expression as taken from the Jewish rites. When the people of Isra- 
el renewed their covenant with God, Moses sprinkled them with blood, 
Heb. 9: 19, 20. Ex. 24:8. This is called the blood of the covenant. So 
under the new covenant, when Christians are consecrated to the service 
of Christ, and make an open profession of his religion, (as the people of 
Israel did of theirs), they are figuratively said to be sprinkled or clean- 
sed with the blood of Jesus; comp. Heb. 9: 14. 10: 22. 13: 20. Matt. 
26:27. 1 Cor. 11:25. 1 John 1:7. 1 Pet. 1:19. Rev.1:5. And 
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as they enter into covenant with Christ at such a time, pledging them- 
selves to obedience and fidelity, so the blood with which they are said 
to be sprinkled, is called the blood of the covenant. The sense of the 
expression, thus taken, is plainly spiritual, while the form of it is bor- 
rowed from the Jewish ritual. 

But although this is an interpretation which makes a good sense and 
is allowable on the ground of philology, yet I must prefer the one giv- 
en in the translation, because it better agrees with the idiom of our epis- 
tle. Comp. 2: 11 (aysa¢wy x. τ. 4), and the remarks there made ; also 
10: 22, 26. 9: 4. 

Κοινὸν ἡγησάμενος, regarding it as common or unclean, i. e. as blood 
not consecrated, but like any common blood; therefore as having no 
consecrating or cleansing power, as not having set apart those who 
were sprinkled with it, for the peculiar service of God in the gospel, 
nor laid them under peculiar obligations to be devoted to the cause of 
Christ. 

Καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς χάριτος ἐνυβρίσας, and hath done despite to the 
Spirit of grace, ‘EvuBoioas designates the idea of treating with spite, 
or malignity, or contempt; and is nearly equivalent to καταπατήσας 
above. Πνεῦμα τῆς χάριτος means, either the gracious Spirit, or the 
Spirit who bestows grace, i. e. religious, spiritual favours and gifts ; 
comp. 1 Cor. 12:4—11. Many commentators, however, interpret 
πνεῦμα τῆς χάριτος as meaning simply grace or gospel blessings. But 
this does not accord with the idiom of our epistle; comp. 6: 4, where 
apostates are described as having been μετόχους πνεύματος ἁγίου. 
Still the question whether πρεῦμα here means agent or influence, is not 
so easily settled; for the sense is good and apposite, interpreted in ei- 
ther way. Bloomfield thinks that the verb ἐνυβρίζω is too strong to be 
applied to things, e. g. the influences, etc., of the Spirit of God; for he 
translates it insult. But is not the translation treat with disdain, con- 
tempt, or contumely, equally just? And may not this be said of those 
who became apostates? Still, I incline, with him, to the meaning, 
Spirit of God. 

(30) This warning the apostle follows up with a quotation from 
Scripture, descriptive of the tremendous nature of the punishment 
threatened. οἴδαμεν yoo... . κύριος, for we know him who hath said, 
To me belongeth retribution, I will render it. The passage is quoted 
from Deut. 32: 35, DW DP2 7, to me belongeth punishment and retri- 
bution. ᾿ἰχδίκησις, like the Hebrew np? , literally means vengeance, re- 
venge. But as this is evidently spoken of God only ἀνθρωποπάϑως, 
the meaning is, that God does that which is analogous to what men do 
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when they avenge themselves, i. 6. he inflicts punishment. The idea is 
rendered intense by the subsequent intimation that the almighty and 
eternal God will inflict such punishment. vg at the beginning, stands 
after a sentiment implied in consequence of that which precedes, viz. 
[sorer punishment will be inflicted], for (yao) we know ete. 

Aéyet κύριος are words of the apostle, not of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and are probably added here, to shew the end of the quotation made, 
and to enforce the threatening; for in the same way the Hebrew 
prophets often expressed themselves when they uttered comminations, 
adding to them 43 DN: , thus saith Jehovah. 

Kai modu... λαὸν αὐτοῦ, and again, “ The Lord will judge his 
people.” This quotation may be either from Deut. 32: 36, or Ps. 135: 
14, both places containing the same expression. If it be from the 
former place, then it is on account of the clauses that intervene between 
the first quotation and this, that the writer says, xai πάλιν. If from 
the latter, then the reason for subjoining zai πάλεν, is still more evident. 

The original Hebrew 1015, from which comes the rendering κρίνει, 
{found in Deut. 32: 36. Ps. 185: 14), means shall vindicate, viz. his 
people, i. e. by the punishment of their enemies. And so it may be un- 
derstood here, viz., the Lord will vindicate his faithful servants by the 
punishment of apostates. And on the whole, as the apostle here uses 
λαὸν αὐτοῦ after κρενεῖ, 1 must think it more probable that κρενεῖ is 
here employed in the sense of avenge, 1. 6. the Lord will vindicate his 
people by punishing those who apostatize from them and treat them with. 
contempt. 

(31) Well may the writer add, gofeoov .... ζῶντος, it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. ‘Hunsoéiv εἰς τὰς χεῖρας, 
(322.52) here means ἕο be at the disposal of his vindictive power, i. e. 
of his punitive justice. It is a Hebraistic mode of expression; for the 
classic writers say, 7éGécy ὑπὸ τὰς χεῖρας. Ζῶντος probably here 
means ever-living, as it commonly does elsewhere, when applied to God. 
This idea, moreover, augments the dreadful nature of the punishment ; 
which is altogether apposite to the writer’s design. 

(32) The writer now proceeds to enforce his admonition against 
apostasy, by holding up to the Hebrews encouragement to persevere 
from the experience of former days, when they remained steadfast amid 
many trials and sufferings. ““ναμεμνήσκεσϑε δὲ τὰς πρότερον .... 
παϑημάτων, call to mind, now, former days, in which after ye were 
enlightened ye endured a great contest with sufferings. "That is, ‘Faint 
not, be not discouraged at the prospect of trials. Look back to the 
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time when ye patiently endured severer trials than ye now suffer, and 
still persevered. Continue to do as you have already done.’ ᾿“Πμέρας, 
like the Hebrew 0°72:, is often used for time, season, indefinitely. 
᾿(ωτισϑέντες refers to the illumination which they received, when the 
knowledge of the Christian religion was first imparted to them. What 
the ἄϑλησις παϑημάτων means, is explained by the verses which follow. 

(33) Τοῦτο μὲν... .. ϑεατριζόμενοι, partly because ye were made a 
public spectacle both by reproaches and afflictions. Τοῦτο pév.. . τοῦ- 
zo δέ correspond, and when thus related they bear the sense here given. 
᾿᾽Ονειδισμοῖς refers to the reproachful appellations and language, ad- 
dressed to Christians by their persecutors ; ϑλέιμεσι, to the various suffer- 
ings inflicted upon them by the same, In this way they were exposed to 
public view, ϑεατριζόμενοι, i. 8. held up to the world as persons wor- 
thy of reproach and ill-treatment, or made a spectacle to the world as 
sufferers of these things, and thus loaded with disgrace. The phrase 
ϑεατριζόμενοι is borrowed from the exposure and punishment of crim- 
inals before the assembly convened in the theatre; which was a com- 
mon practice among the Greeks and Romans. Comp. 1 Cor. 4: 9. 

Τοῦτο 62... . γεννηϑέντας, and partly because ye were associated 
with those who were thus treated. It would be difficult to find a clas- 
sical example of giving to the verb ἀναστρέφομαν a passive sense, inas- 
much as it is commonly used in the middle voice, and employed as a 
verb neuter deponent. We may translate it, who were in like circumstan- 
ces, qui ita se gererent; which seems at least to be ad sensum. Kor- 
vovoi I suppose here to designate participation by sympathy in the suf- 
ferings of others, and contributing of one’s substance to make up the 
losses of those who had been persecuted. 
᾿ (84) Kal yoo.... συνεπαϑήσατε, for ye did truly sympathize with 
my bonds. So some manuscripts and editions, with several of the fa- 
thers, reading δεσμοῖς wou; which is the reading of the received text, 
and is preferred by Matthiae, Michaelis, Carpzoff, Noesselt, and many 
others; see in Bloomfield, who prefers δεσμοῖς μου, and has given am- 
ple reasons for the preference. At least so they seem to me, on a re- 
cent examination of the subject. ‘That the Greeks used the verb συμ- 
πασχομαι in connection with things as well as persons, there can be 
no ground to doubt; as Bloomfield has fully shewn. 

Kai τὴν ἁρπαγὴν... . προσεδέξασϑε, and cheerfully endured the 
plundering of your own property. This was a part of the ϑλέψέεες, 
which they had suffered in former times. 

Τινώσκοντες ἔχειν... . μένουσαν, knowing that ye have for your- 
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selves in heaven a possession of a better and more lasting nature. 
“Eavrois, Dativus commodi ; the ἐν here inserted before ἑαυτοῖς, in 
some copies, seems plainly not to be genuine. “Ynagtw, any thing 
possessed, estate, property. Αρείττονα, better than earthly possessions, 
i.e. spiritual, heavenly, not material and earthly. “ένουσαν, endur- 
ing, permanent, not perishable, fleeting, temporary, like all earthly pos- 
sessions. 

(35) My ἀποβαλητε... ... μεγάλην, cast not away then your confi- 
dence, which will obtain a great reward. That is, act as you have 
formerly done, and thus gain possession of the κρείττονα καὶ μένουσαν 
ὕπαρξιν. 

(36) ᾿Ὑπομονῆς yao... . ἐπαγγελίαν, for ye have need of patience, 
tn order that when ye have done the will of God ye may receive the 
promised blessing. Iago introduces a reason why they should not cast 
away their παρῥησία, but still hold out to cherish it. Patience they 
needed, because of the many trials and temptations to which they were 
still exposed. To do the will of God, here, is to obey the requirement 
to believe and trust in Christ. “Znayyediay, thing promised, reward 
proffered ; for the promise itself they had already received. ’Lnayye- 
λίαν here, and μεσϑαποδοσίαν in v.35, both refer to the ὕπαρξιν 
κρείττονα καὶ μένουσαν mentioned in v. 34, and which is there repre- 
sented as promised to them in case of obedience. 

(37) “Eve γὰρ pixgov .... χρονιεῖ, for yet a very little while, and 
he who is coming will come, and will not delay. The γάρ here refers 
to a clause implied, viz. {ye shall receive the promised blessing], for etc. 
Bloomfield has placed the implication farther back ; I think the above meth- 
od is more simple and easy. The sentiment of the verse isthis: ‘ The 
Messiah (ὁ ἐρχόμενος) will speedily come, and, by destroying the Jewish 
power, put an end to the sufferings which your persecutors inflict upon 
you ;’ comp. Matt. xx1v. Ὅσον ὅσον is an intensive form of expression, 
which is applied either to things great or small, like N72 3N2. It is em- 
ployed in the like way, however, by the classic Greek authors. The whole 
phrase resembles that in Hab. 2: 3, SN? NS NAD NID, for it (viz. 
the vision) will surely come to pass, it will not delay. If however it be 
an actual quotation, the application of the words is different from that 
of the original, and the writer designed merely to use the language of 
the prophet to express his own ideas. In fact, the Septuagint version 
of the passage in Habakkuk differs slightly from the words used by 
the apostle. It runs thus: ὅτε ἐρχόμενος ἥξει, καὶ ov μὴ yoovion. It 
seems quite probable, (considering the quotation from Hab.2: 4, which 
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follows), that the apostle had the Hebrew expression above quoted in 
his mind. But it seems equally plain, also, that he has made use of it 
only as the medium of expressing his own particular idea, and not as a 
designed quotation used according to the exact idea of the original. I 
have marked it as a quotation, however, in my version, because the 
words appear to be quoted. 

(38) Ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται, the just, moreover, shall live 
by faith. Ag copulative and continuative ; as often. In Hab. 2: 4, it 
runs thus, 77), 3m2572N2 P71, which (if rendered according to the 
accents) will be, the just by faith shall live, i.e. the just man who has 
faith shall be preserved. ‘The expression in our verse is capable of the 
same translation, and Dr. Knapp has pointed it so as to be construed in 
this way. But I apprehend, after all, that this is not the meaning of 
either the Hebrew or Greek phrase. Faith is put here as the means 
of preservation, in opposition to apostasy or defection in the other part 
of the verse, which is the means of destruction or disapprobation. ‘A 
persevering confidence or belief in Christ,’ (the writer means to say), 
‘will be the means of preservation, when the Lord shall come to exe- 
cute his judgments upon the Jewish nation.’ So the Seventy under- 
stood the phrase, which they have rendered ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεώς 
μου ζήσεται; as if they read 772572832 instead of inz72N3. The 
meaning of ἐκ πίστεως μου must of course be, by faith or confidence i in 
me, which expresses the condition of being saved, rather than the pecu- 
liar character of the person who is saved. I understand the expression 
in Hebrew and in our epistle, in a similar way. If the apostle meant 
to quote here, (which can hardly be doubted), it is evident that he has 
not adhered to the text of the Septuagint. 

Koi ἐὰν vnooreidntat....év αὐτῷ, also if any one draw back, my 
soul hath no pleasure in him. Kadi is probably an elliptical expression 
here, for χαὶ λέγει, i.e. καὶ λέγε. ὁ ϑεὸς vel ἢ γραφή. The latter re- 
sembles the usage of this epistle; see 1: 10. 10: 17. 

"Eav ὑποστείληται x. τ. λ. seems plainly to be a quotation from Hab. 
2:4. The apostle, however, has changed the order of the verse, quot- 
ing the latter part of it first, and the former part last. The original 
Hebrew runs thus, 32 122 MW: N> mbay mm, behold the scorn- 
ful, his mind shall not be happy ; ; or (as Gesenius trastaladee) See! he 
whose soul is unbelieving, shall on this account be unhappy. The 
Seventy, who have rendered the Hebrew in exact accordance with the 
words of our epistle, must have read "w2 here, as they did "29783 in 
the clause preceding. This i is the more probable reading, but it can- 
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not now be critically defended. We can only say, therefore, that the 
quotation of the apostle is, on general grounds, ad sensum but not ad 
literam. The sentiment of the Hebrew is, that the scorner or unbe- 
liever of that day should be unhappy; the sentiment of the apostle, that 
the unbeliever, i.e. the apostate Christian who renounces his religion, 
shall incur divine disapprobation. ‘The same sentiment lies at the foun- 
dation, in both cases. Such disapprobation the last clause expresses, 
οὐχ εὐδοκεῖ ἡ ψυχή μου ἐν αὐτῷ, where the negative form of expression 
is employed (as often in sacred and also in classical writings) instead of 
the affirmative, i.e. he shall be an object of my displeasure. 

(39) “μεῖς δὲ οὐκ... . ἀπώλειαν, but we are not of those who draw 
back to destruction. ᾿ Ὑποστολῆς is the abstract noun, shrinking back, 
timidity, withdrawing ; and (as is common) the abstract is, here put 
for the concrete, i.e. for persons who withdraw or shrink back, viz. 
from their Christian profession. The consequence of such withdraw- 
ing is ἀπώλεια ; see vs. 26, 27. 

᾿Αλλὰ πίστεως εἰς περιποίησιν ψυχῆς, but of those who believe to the 
salvation of the soul. Περιποίησεν means lit. obtaining, acquiring, 
possessing. But as it is here placed in antithesis to ἀπώλειαν, it plain- 
ly means saving or salvation. Ilicrews, faith, belief, is an abstract 
noun used instead of a concrete, in the same manner as ὑποστολῆς 
above ; i.e. we belong to those who believe to the saving of their souls. 


Having mentioned faith, i.e. belief or confidence, as a peculiat and most important character- 
istic of those who persevere in the Christian religion so as to secure their salvation, the writer, 
now proceeds, with great force and propriety, to make his appeal to the Old Testament Scriptures 
in order to shew that faith or confidence in the divine promises has, in all ages, been the means 
of perseverance in true religion, and consequently of salvation. In 10:34—39, the apostle had 
exhorted his readers to persevere in waiting for the rewards of a future world, which he names, 
ὑσεαρξιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς χρείττονα καὶ μένουσαν... μισϑαποδοσίαν μεγάλην... τὴν 
ἐεαγγελίαν. He now goes on to shew more fully that the very nature of faith and the character 
of believers demand this. All believers in every age have done so; and the Hebrews ought to fol- 
low their example. See on the nature of the faith brought to view in this chapter, p. 166. 6. seq. 


CHAP. ΧΙ. 


(1) The general nature of faith is first explained. "ort δὲ πίστις 
.... βλεπομένων, now faith is confidence in respect to things hoped 
Sor—evidence of things not seen. “ἡ Ynooraots, confidence, confident 
expectation. Others with Chrysostom, ‘ Faith gives reality or substance 
to things hoped for.’ The sense is good; but the shade of meaning is 
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not exactly hit. If this were the idea of ὑπόστασις, we might expect 
the antithetic word to be ἀσωμάτων or avvdwy, incorporeal or immate- 
rial things, instead of ἐλπεζομένων. The use of ὑπόστασις, in the 
sense of confidence, etc., belongs to the later Greek, and is frequent in 
the New Testament. This sense is evidently appropriate here. The 
writer had just been exhorting his readers not to cast away their confi- 
dence or boldness, which would ensure a great reward, 10: 35. If any 
one should object to this exhortation, that the objects of reward are all 
future and unseen; the reply is, that ‘the very nature of belief or faith, 
implies confidence in respect to objects of this kind. All the patri- 
archs and prophets possessed such faith’ “HAncCoueywy means, things 
future which are the objects of hope, and not of present fruition. The 
things future, are the rewards which have just been mentioned above. 

"Ehsyyos, proof, means of proving, evidence; it also means summa- 
ry, contents; conviction, contradiction, reproof, etc.; but these mean- 
ings are not to our purpose. Kuinoel proposes persuasio firma, The 
sense is good, but not warranted by usage. I must therefore adhere to 
the sense of evidence, proof. This last idea I have expressed in the 
translation. ‘The meaning is, that faith in the divine word and promises, 
is equivalent to, or supplies the place of, proof or demonstration in re- 
gard to the objects of the unseen world, i.e, it satisfies the mind re- 
specting their reality and importance, as proof or demonstration is wont 
to do. I have omitted the copula (and) before the word in the version 
which corresponds to ἔλεγχος, because the author has omitted it, and it 
is not necessary in order to render the version intelligible. 

That the faith here brought to view and adverted to through chap. 
x1., is not specifically what some theologians call saving faith, viz. faith 
in Christ in an appropriate and limited sense, is evident from the nature 
of the examples which are subjoined by the writer; e. g. vs. 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 11, etc. In this chapter, faith is belief or confidence generally in 
divine declarations, of whatever nature they may be; for it does not al- 
ways have respect even to promises, or to the future; e.g. v. 3. Now 
the same confidence in what God, declares, respecting subjects of such 
a nature as are brought to view in this chapter, would lead the person 
who exercises it to confide in all which God might declare respecting 
the Messiah ; and consequently, to belief in Christ. It is then called 
by theologians, saving faith. But it should be remembered, that this 
is only a convenient technical phrase of modern theology; not one em- 
ployed by the sacred writers. The true and essential nature of faith, 
is confidence in God, belief in his declarations; and whether this he 
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exercised by believing in the Scripture account of the creation of the 
world; or, (as Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, and others, exer- 
cised it), in respect to specific objects; or by believing on the Messiah ; 
it is evidently the same disposition of mind in all cases. It is confidence 
in God. It is therefore with perfect propriety, that our author here 
excites the Hebrews to persevere in their Christian faith, by various 
examples which exhibit the power of faith in the ancient worthies, as 
a principle of pious and virtuous belief and action. 

(2) “Lv ταύτῃ yao .... πρεσβύτεροι, for by this were the ancients 
commended. Magtvoew not unfrequently means to applaud, praise, 
commend, openly signify approbation; see Wahl’s Lex. No.2. This 
is evidently the sense of the word here. The yao here is γάρ illustran- 
tis et confirmantis. It is as much as to say: [It is so], for the an- 
cients, ete. 

(3) Πίστει νοοῦμεν... γεγονέναι, by faith we perceive that the 
worlds were formed by the word of God, so that the things which are 
seen were not made from those which appear. Πίστει, confidence in the 
account which the Scriptures (viz. Gen. 1.) give of the creation. It is 
confidence in God, too; for there could be no other witness of what was 
then done; at least there could be none of the human race. Noouwer, 
we perceive, apprehend, attain to an apprehension of. Karnoriod at, 
ordinare, disponere, not simply to create or bring into being, but also to 
jit, prepare, form, i. e. reduce to form and order. Aiavas, the world; 
see on Heb. 1: 2, in respect to the plural use of this word. That αἰώ- 
vag in this case cannot mean seculum or aevum, is sufficiently plain ; 
for in what tolerable sense could the writer say, that seculwm or acvum 
was not made ἐκ φαινομένων, i. g. was made é% μὴ φαινομένων, i.e. 
out of nothing? That the assertion in the negative form, is of the 
same import as if it were of the positive form, might be easily shewn by 
appeal to a multitude of the like cases of λετότης in the Scriptures. 
‘John confessed, and denied not, but confessed, John 1: 20;’ where 
οὐκ ἠρνήσατο plainly conveys the same idea as ὡμολόγησε. As to 
classical usage, the commentary on the next clause may be consulted. 
In what sense, too, could seculum or aevum be called βλεπόμενα ? 
This word means, objects visible to the sight or palpable to the senses, 
i. 68. material objects. @ucvdueve means the same thing; there being 
no more difference between the two words in Greek, as characterizing 
objects, than there is between seen and apparent in English. The as- 
sertion of the writer then is, that ‘visible objects, i. e. the visible crea- 
tion, did not spring from objects that were apparent,’ i.e. that the visible 
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creation was not made out of matter before existing ; which is the same 
as to say, that the world was created or brought into existence by the 
word of God simply, and was not a mere reducing to order materials 
that before existed; see on the succeeding clause of the verse, in the 
sequel. At all events, the idea of a seculum or aevum ‘being framed 
(xarnoriodac) by the word of God,’ presents an incongruity of which 
no example can be found in the sacred writers. Equally incongruous 
would ἐποίησε τοὺς αἰῶνας in 1:2 be, if αἰών were to be rendered 
seculum. “Pyuute ϑεοῦ, by the command of God; comp. Gen. 1, : 3, 
6, 9, 11, 14, 20, 24, 46. Ps. 88: 6. 2 Pet. 3: 5. 3 

Hig τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων ta βλεπόμενα γεγονέναι, a controverted, 
and somewhat difficult expression. If we construe it as the text now 
stands, the μή must naturally be joined with γεγονέναι, and it must be 
rendered, so that things visible were not made of things which do ap- 
pear. Accordingly Pierce insists on this construction, and maintains 
that the sense is, ‘So that things visible might appear not to have been 
made of things apparent, i. e. out of pre-existing matter.’ 

Those who adopt a different construction of the passage maintain, 
that εἰς τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων may be translated, as if it were written 
εἰς τὸ ἔκ μὴ φαινομένων. That such a metathesis of the negative μή, 
or of its equivalent ov, ovx,is allowable, or at least that it is not un- 
common, they endeavour to shew by appealing to examples; e. g. 2 
Macc. 7:28, ὅτε οὐκ ἐξ ὄντων ἐποίησεν αὐτὰ ὁ Meds, which 
plainly means, ‘God made them [heaven and earth] from things that 
do not exist,’ i.e. out of nothing. So Arrian, de Exp. Alex. VII. 23, 
“These things I do not blame, unless that ovx ἐπὶ μεγάλους 
peyados διεσπιουδάζετο, he was too much occupied with small matters ;” 
where Οὐχ seems to qualify μεγάλοις. Plutarch, Paedagog. IX. 15, “I 
should say that promptitude of speaking on any matter is not to be alto- 
gether disapproved; nor, on the other hand, ταύτην οὐκ ἐπὶ ἀξίοις 
aoxsiv, is it to be practised in respect to trifling subjects.’ So the 
Greek οὐκ ἔφη εἴναι, he said he would not come. Arrian, Anab. I. 5, 4, 
οὐκ ἔφη χροῆναν ἐν λόγῳ τίϑεσϑαν «Τὐταριάτας, he said that the 
Autariatae were not to be put into the account. Polyb. p. 1381, τοὺς 
μὴ φάσκοντας ἀπολύειν, saying that they were not to be absolved. If 
the examples where gyi is used, be abstracted from the others, there 
are still a sufficient number, they aver, to shew that a metathesis of the 
negative particle μή, is not without parallels. 

Chrysostom also transposed μή here, and found no difficulty in it. 
He paraphrases it thus, ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων τὰ ὄντα ἐποίησεν ὁ ϑεός" ἐκ τῶν 
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μὴ φαινομένων, Ta φαινόμενα" ἐκ τῶν μὴ ὑφεστώτων, τὰ ὑφεστῶτα. 
So the Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther, Wolfius, and most of the later inter- 
preters. 

That the metathesis of μὴ] in this case, so as to construe it in connec- 
tion with φαινομένων, may be admissible, there can indeed be but little 
doubt. Yet after all, it is unnecessary ; for the phrase plainly has the 
same meaning, when translated agreeably to its present arrangement, 
if the nature of such a λισότης be well understood. 'There is no need 
of understanding the examples cited from the classics, in a different 
way. And indeed, take them which way we will, (either by way of 

“metathesis in respect to the οὐχ or μή, or of joining the negative with 
the verb or participle that follows), the sense, all must admit, is plain, 
and is substantially one and the same. These examples, it must also 
be admitted, cast sufficient light upon the sense of the passage Heb. 
11: 3, so as to require no hesitation about admitting a meaning so well 
supported by parallel examples, and which indeed the context seems to 
demand. 

We may also compare phraseology of a like nature, to be found in 
other parts of Paul’s writings. In Rom. 4: 17, he says, “God restores 
the dead to life, and calls ta μὴ ὄντα ὡς ὄντα," i. 6. summons [to fulfil 
his own purposes] things that do not exist, as though they did exist. In 
like manner, Philo, in Lib. de Creat. Mundi, p. 728, says, τὰ yao μὴ 
ὄντα ἐχκάλησεν 0 ϑεὸς εἰς τὸ εἶναι, things which existed not, God called 
into existence. That μὴ φαινομένων is equivalent to μὴ ὄντων, needs 
not to be formally proved. So in Hebrew, Nx722 quod invenitur, is a 
customary expression for ens or existens; and ΝΣ ND, for res non ex- 
ἐδέθη, nthilum. 

On the whole, then, we must regard the phrase in question as equiva~ 
lent to the expression in our language, ‘ The visible creation was formed 
from nothing,’ i. 6. it came into existence by the command of God, and 
and was not formed out of any pre-existing materials. Deus ex nihilo 
mundum fecit, conveys the same idea. Such a phrase does not mean, 
that nothing was the material (so to speak) out of which the world was 
constructed, for there would be no sense in this; but it merely denies 
that any such material existed. This entirely agrees with the preceding 
clause of the text, which asserts that the command of God brought the 
universe into existence; and this is altogether confirmed by Gen. 1. 
Here Moses represents, in v. 1, the heavens and earth as first brought 
into existence by divine power, and afterwards as formed and arranged 
ito their present order; comp. Gen. 1: 1, with-Gen. 1: 2 and the se~ 
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quel of the chapter. In fact, if the manner of assertion in our text be 
strictly scanned, it will be found to be more exact and philosophical 
than the Latin ex nihilo Deus mundum fecit, or the English God made 
the world out of nothing. Each of these phrases presents the seeming 
incongruity of asserting that nothing was the material out of which the 
world was made. But our author is more strictly conformed to philo- 
sophical propriety, when he says, ‘ Things visible were not made out of 
things that are visible,’ 1. 6. the visible creation was brought into exist- 
ence by the word or command of God simply, and was not formed or 
fitted up out of any pre-existing materials. Exactly so do we find the 
assertion in 2 Macc. 7 : 28, οὐκ ἐξ ὄντων ἐποίησεν αὐτὰ ὁ ϑεὸς, God 
did not make them [heaven and earth] out of things existing, i. e. he 
strictly created them. 

Well may it be suggested, that faith in the divine word was requisite 
to believe this; inasmuch as Thales, Plato, Aristotle, and other eminent — 
philosophers who followed not the divine word, indulged in speculations 
about the creation of the world, which were either very visionary, or 
quite different from the view which Moses has given. 

(4) Πίστει πλείονα ....10 Ge, by faith Abel offered to God a 
better sacrifice than Cain. Πλείονα, better, more excellent ; so frequent- 
ly, e.g. Matt. 6: 25. Luke 12:23. Matt. 12: 41,45. Mark 12: 33. 
Luke 11:31. Heb. 3:3. Rev. 2:19. On what account the sacrifice 
of Abel was more acceptable, commentators have speculated much, 
and assigned a great variety of causes. But it may be asked: Does not 
our text contain a solution of this question? Abel made his offering in 
faith; the implication is that Cain did not, and therefore it was not 
accepted. 

Av ἧς éuaorvendn:... ϑεοῦ, on account of which [faith] he was 
commended as righteous, God himself commending his oblations. How 
this was done, is not said in Gen. 4:4. But most probably it,was by 
fire sent from heaven, which consumed the sacrifice; comp. Gen. 15: 
17. Lev. 9: 24. Judg. 6: 21. 1 Chron. 21: 26. 27:1. 1 K. 18: 38. 
The appellation δίκαιος is given to Abel, in Matt. 23:35. 1 John 
3: 12. 

Kai ov αὐτῆς ἀποϑανῶὼν ἔτι λαλεῖ, and by it, though dead, he con- 
tinues to speak. Ac αὐτῆς, viz. by his faith. «1αλεῖ and Aaderras are 
both supported by good authorities. The former is preferred by Gro- 
tius, Hammond, Schmidt, Valkenaer, Michaelis, Storr, Rosenmueller, 
Bengel, Griesbach, Knapp, Schulz, Schott, etc ; the latter, by Wetstein, 
Matthiae, Heinrichs, Tittmann, etc., and has the numerical majority of 
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manuscripts, versions, and editions, in its favour. Where the balance 
of authority is on the whole nearly equal, I cannot well hesitate to pre- 
fer λαλεῖ to λαλεῖται:. The sense of the latter would be equivalent to 
μαρτυρεῖται, sc. laudatur, is commended. But this idea has been twice 
suggested before in the same verse, by μαρτυρεῖται and μαρτυροῦντος 
... ϑεοῦ. It is hardly probable that it would be a third time repeated. 
But λαλεῖ, I apprehend, has reference to Gen. 4: 10, where the ‘voice 
of Abel’s blood is said to cry to God from the ground.” In Heb. 12: 
14 also, our author represents the blood of Christ and of Abel as speak- 
ing, λαλοῦντι. The form of expression only, in our verse, seems to be 
borrowed from the thought in Gen. 4: 10; for here it is the faith of 
Abel which makes him speak after his death, viz. he speaks by his faith 
to those who should come after him, exhorting and encouraging them 
to follow his example. In other words, his example of faith affords ad- 
monition and instruction to succeeding ages. 

(5) Πίστει ᾿ Lvay.... 06 ϑεός, by fuith Enoch was translated that 
he might not see death, and he was not found, because God had trans- 
lated him. Tov μὴ ἰδεῖν is equivalent here to εἰς τὸ μὴ ἰδεῖν or διὰ 
τὸ μὴ ἰδεῖν. The Hebrew has DSR ink πρὸ, God took him, where 
our author uses weté0nze. The original in Gen. 5: 24 says nothing 
respecting the point, whether Enoch was translated alive or after death. 
Kai οὐχ εὑρίσκετο is the Septuagint version of the Hebrew 227°, he 
was not, sc. he was no more among men; like to the expression of Li- 
vy (I. 16) respecting Romulus, “Nec deinde in terris Romulus fuit.” 
The idea in the Hebrew and Greek, is for substance the same; for οὐχ 
εὑρίσκετο means, he was no more to be met with, he was no more extant 
(8x72 Nb), among men. But all the Targumists, viz. Onkelos, Jona- 
than, and the author of the Jerusalem ‘I'argum, understand Wnoch to 
have been translated without dying. So the Comment. Bereschith Rab- 
ba, parasch. 25. f. 28. So, probably, the Son of Sirach, 49:14. I 
may add, that this is a very natural deduction from the brief notice of 
Enoch’s translation in Gen. 5:24. Early death is commonly repre- 
sented, in the Old ‘Testament, as the punishment of sin ; and that “the 
wicked should not live out half their days,” was the persuasion of most 
good men in ancient times. If then Enoch died before translation, how 
could his removal to another world have been regarded as an evidence 
of his extraordinary piety? The texts to which Dindorf has appealed, _ 
in his notes added to the commentary of Ernesti, are very far from sup- 
porting the position, that the ancient Jews regarded premature death as 
a testimony of heaven in favour of him who was the subject of it. Nor 
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is there any need of Rosenmueller’s concession here, viz. that the apos- 
tle, in his account of Enoch’s removal, has accommodated himself to 
the Jewish traditionary opinions. It may indeed be, that a tradition 
existed among the, Jews, that Enoch “did not see death.” But that 
this was founded in fact, seems to be plainly deducible from the man- 
ner of the narration in Hebrew, and from the state of opinion in ancient 
times respecting early death. 

Ileo yao t7¢.... τῷ Oem, for before his translation he is commend- 
ed, as having pleased God. The Hebrew says, ~n& ‘J125 ἼΞΙΠΩΣΔ 
ΤῊΝ and Enoch walked with God, which denotes a state of com- 
munion yn friendship with God, and implies, of course, a complacen- 
cy in the divine mind with respect to him. The apostle, therefore, ap- 
peals to the sense of the Scriptures in this case, and not to the words. 
Nor does he mean to say, that the testimony respecting Enoch’s pleas- 
ing God was given before his translation ; but that the testimony given in 
the divine word, respects his having pleased God before his translation. 
Fagesréw governs the Dative. The yao at the beginning of the 
phrase, introduces a clause designed to shew that Enoch must have act- 
ed under the influence of faith; he could not have pleased God without 
it. 

(6) The writer now suggests the grounds on which he builds the 
conclusion, that Enoch was translated on account of his faith; viz. 
χωρὶς δὲ πίστεως .... εὐαρεστῆσαι, but without faith it is impossible 
to please [him]. ‘The truth of this he rests upon his own declaration, 
and the common opinion on this subject which he expects all his read- 
ers to entertain. 

Πιστεῦσαι yao δεῖ... γίνεται, for he who cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he exists, and that he will reward those who seek him. Tao 
here introduces a clause which confirms the necessity of faith in an ac-_ 
ceptable worshipper. Προσερχόμενον τῷ Oem designates him who 
worships God, Dei cultorem ; see 7: 25. The phraseology is probably 
derived from going up to the temple to worship, in the sanctuary 
where God dwelt by his peculiar presence. Some have understood the 
phrase as referring to an approach to God in the invisible world, i. e. 
in heaven; but the idea here is like that expressed by the Hebrew 
phrases, going to God, returning to him, etc., which usually denote ap- 
proach in the present world to his spiritual presence. 

Lvig ἐκζητοῦσιν αὐτόν, comp. the Hebrew DDN UPD, DDN WIT, 
which are employed to designate the worship and prayers of those who 
are piously devoted to the service of God. 
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The two truths, fundamental to all that can properly be called reli- 
gion, are here adverted to. ‘The first is, a belief that God exists; the 
second, that he is the moral governor of the universe, i. 6. that he re- 
wards those who are pious, and consequently punishes those who are not 
so. He who denies these, denies all that sanctions religion, and makes 
it binding upon the consciences of men. 

(7) Πίστει... οἴκου αὐτοῦ, by faith Noah, being divinely ad- 
monished respecting things not yet apparent, with reverence prepared 
an ark for the safety of his household. Χρηματισϑείς, comp. 8:5 
and Gen. 6: 13, 14. 7: 1—5. ηδέπω βλεπομένων, i. 6. the future 
flood, no signs of which were as yet visible. The choice of expression, 
however, seems evidently to have been dictated by the ov βλεπομένων 
inv. 1. LviaPndels may be taken either in the sense of fearing, viz. 
fearing the destruction which was coming, or it may be understood of 
the reverence which he paid to the divine admonition. I have translat- 
ed it as bearing the latter sense, since this makes most directly for the 
apostle’s object, which is to exhibit the faith which Noah exercised with 
regard to the divine warning. 

Lis σωτηρίαν, for the saving or safety. It is often applied to tem- 
poral security or deliverance, like the Hebrew 72707. , 

Au ἧς κατέχρενε..... κληρονόμος, by which [faith] he condemned the 
world, and obtained the justification which is by faith. “Hg 1 refer to 
πίστεως, as do Sykes, Heinrichs, Dindorf, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, and 
others. Koouov means wicked men, men of a mere worldly spirit; of- 
ten so in the New Testament. Noah condemned these by an example 
of faith in the divine warnings, while the world around him remained 
impenitent and unbelieving. In other words, his conduct condemned 
theirs. 

‘Eyévero κληρονόμος, i.g. ἐκληρονόμησε, i. 6. obtained, acquired, be- 
came possessor of. So Abraham is, in like manner, said to be justified 
by faith or belief (Rom. tv.), viz. belief in the promise of God respect- 
ing a future seed. On account of Noah’s faith he was counted Pp "7x , 
δίκαιος (comp. v. 4 above), or he was regarded or treated as δίκαιος. 

From this verse, then, we may conclude that faith may be of a justi- 
fying nature, i. e. such as is connected with the justification or pardon 
of the individual who exercises it, without being specifically directed to 
Christ as its object ; for here, the object of Noah’s faith was, the divine 
admonitions and comminations in regard to the flood. This only serves 
to shew that faith, in its generic nature, has been the same in every 
age ; and that it is essentially a practical belief in divine declarations. 
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(8) Πίσιει καλούμενος... . κληρονομίαν, by faith Abraham obey- 
ed, when called lo go forth unto the place which he was to receive for ὦ 
possession; see Gen. 12: 1—4. Ααλούμενος, summoned, invited, bid, 
’ Lei Viv, viz. from his own country and kindred,Gen. 12:1. 7 ὕπον 
refers to the land of Canaan, Palestine, the future possession of which 
was promised to him. His faith in this case was manifested, by believ- 
ing in this promise. ν ' 

Kal ἐξῆλϑε. -.. ἔρχεται, yea, he went forth not knowing whither he 
was going. In καὶ ἐξῆλθε intensity is added by the καί to the phrase 
that follows; I have translated it accordingly. The meaning is, ‘he 
even went out, ignorant of the place to which he was going; which 
serves to give a higher idea of the strength of Abraham’s faith, than if 
we should suppose him to be well informed respecting the land of Ca- 
naan before he went to it. 

(9) Πίστει nagwanoev... «αλλοτρίαν, by faith he sojourned in the 

land of promise, while it belonged to strangers. Πίστει, by faith he 
did this, i.e. by confidence in the promises which God had made res- 
pecting the future possession of this land and respecting his offspring, 
he was moved to sojourn in Canaan while it belonged to foreigners. 
Eis γὴν for ἐν γη. Such a use of εἰς with the Accus. before a noun of 
place in which one is represented as dwelling, is not unfrequent in the 
New Testament. See εἰς in Brettsch. Lex. 5. c. The idiom is found 
even in the classics. μὸς before ἀλλοτρίαν makes the predicate αἀλλο- 
τρίαν more emphatic. In sense the phrase differs not materially from 
οὐκ ἰδίαν. . 
Ev σκηναῖς κατοικήσας... αὐτῆς, dwelling in tents, together with 
Isaac and Jacob who were likewise heirs of the same promise. That is, 
the promise was made to Abraham and his seed. What was not fulfil- 
led in him, was to have its accomplishment in them. Hence συγκλήηρο- 
νόμων, fellow-heirs, joint-possessors, viz. with Abraham; the same 
promise being made to them as to him, respecting the land of Canaan 
and their future posterity. 

(10) “Lgedsyero γὰρ .... θεός, fur he expected a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. Θεμελίους ἔχουσαν, 
firmly built, well founded. The plural (ϑεμελίους) augments the idea 
of firmness of construction. </yusovgyog means, originally, one who la- 
bours for the public good, from δήμιος publicus, ad populum pertinens, 
and ἔργον opus. Hence, secondarily, it is transferred to designate a 
labourer or artificer of any kind. It is often applied by the heathen 
writers to designate the Divinity; and by Philo, Josephus, and the 
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Christian fathers, it is employed as an epithet of the true God. Here 
however, it is used as nearly a synonyme of τεχνίτης ; the latter con- 
: veying the idea of a builder skilled in the rules of his art, but δημεουρ- 
yog meaning more simply, maker, builder, fabricator. 

The meaning of the whole verse most evidently is, that sels 
looked for a permanent abode in the heavenly country, i. e. his hopes 
and expectations were placed upon the world to come. It was faith in 
this which was ἐλέγχος οὐ βλεπομένων, and which moved him to obey 
the commands of God, and to do and suffer whatever he required. The 
fact, then, that saints under the Old Testament were moved, in their 
conduct, by considerations that had respect to the invisible world or an 
immortal state of existence, is plainly implied here by the reasoning of 
the apostle. See vs. 14, 16. 

(11) Πίστει καὶ αὐτὴ... ἔλαβε, by faith, also, Sarah herself re- 
ceived the power of conception. Πίστει, by faith; how, or when? 
For when God announced to Abraham that he should have a son by 
Sarah (Gen. 18: 10), she seems to have been in a state of unbelief, 
Gen. 18: 12. But although it is true that Sarah laughed on that occa- 
sion, and it must be admitted that this was occasioned partly by her in- 
credulity, as Gen. 18: 13—15 shews ; yet the same thing is affirmed of 
Abraham, Gen. 17:17. The truth seems to be, that the first annunci- 
ation that a child would spring from them, occasioned both in his and 
Sarah’s mind a feeling of incongruity, or of impossibility that the course 
of nature should be so reversed. Subsequent consideration brought 
both to a full belief in the reality of the promised future blessing. The 
history of this is not expressly given in Genesis with respect to Sarah, 
but it is implied. 

Kai αὐτὴ Lagoa, Sarah herself also. Kai αὐτή, in this case, refers 
particularly to the fact that Sarah was barren, Gen. 16: 1, and that she 
was far advanced in old age, Gen. 18: 11. The meaning is, that faith 
gave even to Sarah, unpromising as her condition was in respect to 
offspring, the power of conception, i. e. by faith she obtained this bless- 
ing. Aig καταβολὴν σπέρματος, words tortured to the disgust of every 
delicate reader, by some of the critics. Even Wahl says, “‘ she receiv- 
ed strength εἰς τὸ δέχεσϑαι σπέρμα καταβεβλημένον (i.e. by Abraham) 
εἰς τὴν μήτραν." Did this need any supernatural strength? I con- 
strue the phrase very differently. Λαταβολὴν means foundation, com- 
mencement, beginning. Now what is the foundation or commencement 
σπέρματος, of offspring or progeny? Conception. The true idea of 
the phrase, then, appears to be fully given by the version above. In 
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this view of the phrase, I observe, Dr. Schulz concurs, sandr dimen 
μὲν εἰς καταβολὴν σπέρματος by das Vermogen zur Empfangniss, the 
power of conception. Bretschneider translates: Prolem facere, foetum 
edere, which does not essentially differ. 

Kai παρὰ καιρὸν... . ἐπαγγειλάμενον, and this beyond the usual 
time of life, inasmuch as she regarded him as faithful who had promised. 
Kai naga καιρόν, see Gen. 18: 11. ᾿ῆεὶ πιστὸν x. τ. 4, which shews 
that the apostle considered it as quite certain, that Sarah, like her hus- 
band, did come to full confidence in the divine promise. 

(12) Avo καὶ ag évog.... πλήϑει, wherefore even from one who 
was dead as to such pisisngni there sprang [a seed] like the stars of 
heaven for multitude. co, on account of which faith, viz. faith of Sarah, 
or perhaps of Abraham and Sarah. Kai ag ἑνός, even from a single 
individual, is a designed antithesis to the multitude who are afterwards 
mentioned ; consequently it heightens the description. Acai ταῦτα 
νενεχρωμένου means, incapable [according to the ordinary laws of na- 
ture] of procreation; xui.... νενεκρωμένου, i.e. not only one individ- 
ual, but one even dead; see the same description in Rom. 4: 19. 
Ταῦτα is governed by κατά understood. Kadws τὰ ἄστρα x.t.A, that 
is, a very great number; comp. Gen. 15: 5. 22: 17. 

Kal ὡς ἡ ἄμμος... ἀναρίϑμητος, and like the sand upon the shore 
of the sea, which cannot be numbered, i.e. an exceedingly great multi- 
tude. Χεῖλος ϑαλάσσης, lit. lip of the sea, which means the shore. So 
the word is used by profane Greek writers also; as labium is by the 
Latin ones. So the Hebrew ἃ mew , Gen. 22:17; which compare. 

(18) Kara πίστιν... . ἐπαγγελίας, these all died in faith, not hav- 
ing received the bsasinge promised. Οὗτοι navteg—who? Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah, mentioned in vs. 8—12; for οὗτοι cannot 
well be here extended to all who are mentioned in the preceding part 
of the chapter, because the “ promised blessings” here named, are those 
which were assured to the Hebrew patriarchs. ηαγγελίας, not 
promises (for these they had received), but blessings promised, accord- 
ing to the idiom of this epistle. What were these blessings, heavenly or 
earthly? ‘The sequel will answer this question. 

᾿Αλλὰ πόῤῥωθεν. ... γῆς, but seeing them afar off, and joyfully 
anticipating them, they openly professed themselves to be strangers and 
sgourners on the earth. The application of this whole verse to the ex- 
pectation of the future possession of Canaan, and of a numerous pro- 
geny, would be admissible, were it not for the sequel (vs. 14—16) 
which plainly forbids such an application. In addition to the faith of 
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Abraham and other patriarchs, in the promises of God which had re- 
spect to temporal blessings, I understand the apostle as here asserting, 
that those ancient worthies also exercised confidence in God’s word re- 
specting the blessings of the invisible world; i.e. theirs was ὑπόστασις 
ἐλπιζομένων .... οὐ βλεπομένων. Those things which are invisible 
to the corporeal eye, they saw with the eye of faith; and seeing them, 
they hailed them with joy (ἀσπασαμενοι), welcomed them, greeted them 
or anticipated them with gladness, as we joyfully greet or anticipate the 
approach of a beloved friend or of some distinguished favour. And, 
looking forward to them as their chief source of happiness, they openly 
declared themselves to be only strangers and sojourners in the present 
world. That γῆς by itself might refer to the land of Canaan, is plain 
enough ; but that it does so refer here, is rendered quite improbable by 
the sequel. The idea is plainly more general. Ilageni/dnuog means 
a temporary resident od any people, i. 6. a sojourner. 

(14) Οἱ yoo τοιαῦτα... ἐπιζητοῦσι, now they who thus profess, 
shew that they are yet dininig for a country. ovr λέγοντες, viz. 
saying or professing that they were strangers and sojourners in the 
earth. Πατρίδα, a fixed or permanent place of residence, ig. πόλεν 
μένουσαν, 13:14, or πόλιν ϑεμελίους ἔχουσαν in ν. 10 above. That 
this πατρίς was not of an earthly nature, the writer proceeds to shew. 

(15) Kal εἰ μὲν ἐκείνης .. .. ἀνακάμψαι, for had they cherished the 
memory of that [country] from which they came, they had opportuni- 
ty of returning [thither]. That is, if their native country on earth 
(πατρίς), had been an object of affectionate desire, they might have 
easily returned thither and dwelt there. But this they did not; for, 

(16) Nov δὲ ὀρέγονται... . . ἐπουρανίου, but now they were desirous 
of a better [country], that is, of a heavenly one. Nov, i.e. while they 
were strangers and sojourners, during the time then present. ‘The ex- 
planation of the writer, in respect to the country which the patriarchs 
sought, is so plain, that nothing can add to its perspicuity. 

Ato οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεται .... πόλεν, wherefore God is not ashamed of 
them, [nor] to be called their God ; for he hath prepared a city for 
them. Avo, wherefore, viz. because of the faith which they reposed in 
the promises of God respecting future happiness, or in regard to a πόλιν 
ἐπουράνιον or μένουσαν. To be their God means, to be their protec- 
tor, rewarder, benefactor; comp. Rom. 3:29, Rev. 21:3, 7. Ex. 3: 
6. Zech. 8:8. Gen. 15:1. ‘“Hroiuace yoo αὐτοῖς πόλιν, i.e. he will 
reward them, for he has in fact prepared a πόλεν [sc. ἐπουρανιον] for 
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them. By ellipsis, οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεται is omitted before ϑεὸς ἐπεκαλεῖσ- 
Pat αὐτῶν. 

(17) Πίστει προσενήνοχεν .... πειραζόμενος, by faith Abraham, 
when tried, made an offering of Isaac. Iloooevnvoye, made an offer- 
ing of ; for the act on the part of Abraham was essentially done, when 
che had fully resolved to do it, and was proceeding to the complete exe- 
cution of it, Gen. 22: 1—10.  TTeeguGonevog (like the Hebrew 732) 
means, either to put to trial, or to tempt, i. e. solicit to sin. Which of 
these senses the word must bear in any particular passage, depends on 
the character of the agent who oceasions the trial or temptation, and 
the objects which he has in view. Beyond all question, 703 in Gen. 
22: 1 and necoaouevos in our verse, are to be understood in the sense 
of trial; for Ged is the agent, and “‘ he tempts no man,’ i.e. solicits 
none to sin, James 1: 13. 

Ααὶ τὸν μονογενῆ... ἀναδεξάμενος, yea, he who had received the 
promises, made an offering of his only son; “θη. 22:2. This clause 
is designed to augment the force of the description of Abraham’s case. 
It was not simply, that Abraham in circumstances common to others, 
i, 6. surrounded by several children and without any special promises, 
made the offering in question; but Abraham did this, to whom God 
had repeatedly made promises of a numerous progeny; and it was 
Abraham’s only son, i.e. only son of promise, who was the offering 
which he stood Teady to make. 

(18) Πρὸς ὃν... σπέρμα, unto whom it had been said, After Isaac 
shall thy secd be aiaui Πρὸς ὅν, unto whom, and so very frequently ; 
e.g. Matt. 3:15. Mark 4: 41. Luke 14: 25, et al. The Hebrew in 
Gen. 21: 12, is 51 FS Np? pre which means literally, thy 
seed shall be named ‘after Isaac, i. 6. thy seed, viz. the seed which is 
promised to thee, must descend only from Isaac. Neither Ishmael, nor 
the sons of Abraham by Keturah, could be progenitors of the promised 
offspring, and give name to them. The Septuagint and apostle have 
rendered the Hebrew preposition 3 in Pmx73, by vy; which may be 
rendered in with a good sense ; viz. in Isaac shall there be [so δὲ. 1 
often used in Hebrew] a seed to thee, The sense may be given more 
intelligibly by another version, viz. by Isaac shall there be a seed to thee. 
This 1s ἃ third circumstance added, in order to augment the impression 
of the reader respecting the faith of Abraham. This patriarch to 
whom promises had been made, not only offered up his only son born 
of Sarah his beloved wife, but his only son on whom all the promises of 
God respecting his future progeny were suspended. 
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(19) Aoysocmevos Ore nal... 080s, counting that God was able 
to raise him even from the dead; i.e. he believed, that in case Isaac 
should. be actually slain and consumed as a burnt-offering, God could 
and would raise him up from the dead, so that the promise made to him 
would be fulfilled. This was indeed a signal example of the strength 
of faith, and it deserves the commendation which. the apostle bestows 
upon it. 

There are not wanting, however, critics of the present time, who at- 
tribute this whole transaction of Abraham to his superstition, or to his 
heathenish views of sacrifice, or to a dream which he erroneously con- 
sidered as a divine admonition. And in regard to the interposition 
from heaven which prevented his resolution from being executed, they 
aver, that the accidental discovery of a ram, caught by the horns in a 
thicket, was interpreted by the superstitious patriarch as a divine admo- 
nition to refrain from proceeding with his design. How different all 
this is from the views of the author who wrote Gen. xxu1., of Paul in 
Rom. 1v., and of the writer of our epistle, need not be insisted on to’ 
any one, who does not make his own conceptions about the subject of 
religion and miracles, the standard by which the sacred writers are to 
be tried. 

“Odev αὐτὸν... ἐκομίσατο, whence, comparatively, he obtained him, 
or whence, as it were, he did obtain him. It would occupy much room 
even to glance at the variety of interpretations, which have been put 
on this somewhat difficult phrase. Instead of this, I will simply state 
those which appear to me to be the most probable, 

The first is this; viz. Paul, speaking of the procreation of Isaac in 
Rom. iv., mentions Abraham as then νενέχρωμένον, and the νέκρωσεν 
τῆς μήτρας of Sarah. In v. 12 above, the same apostle speaks of 
Abraham as vévexyapevorv, and his description of Sarah in v. 11 implies 
the same thing. Now as Isaac sprang from Abraham and Sarah, both 
κατὰ ταῦτα νενεκρωμένοι, What is more natural than to suppose that 
in our verse this fact is adverted to? The sentiment seems to be this: 
“ Abraham believed that God could raise Isaac from the dead, because 
he had, as it were, obtained him from the dead,’ i. e. he was born of 
those who κατὰ ταῦτα νεκροὶ ἦσαν. Then the whole presents one 
consistent and apposite sentiment. Abraham believed God could raise 
his son from the dead. Why? He had good reason to conclude so, 
for God had already done what was equivalent to this, or like this ; 
he had done this ἐν παραβολῇ, in a comparative manner, i.e. in ἃ man- 
ner that would compare with raising from the dead, or which was 
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a significant emblem of raising from the dead, when he brought about 
his birth from those who were dead as to the power of procreation. 
ἸΠαραβολή means comparison, similitude; ἐν παραβολῇ, comparatively, 
in like manner, with similitude, as it were. It may be made a question, 
whether ἐχομίσατο refers to Abraham’s having obtained Isaac from the 
altar of burnt-offering, where he was as it were dead; or whether the 
word refers to Abraham’s having originally obtained him, viz. at his 
birth. It may be applied to either; but the latter application seems to 
be more significant. In this way Hammond, Whitby, Newcome, 
Schulz, and others, explain the passage. 

Another explanation is that of Calvin, Limborch, Kuinoel, Bloomfield, 
and others. It is as follows: ‘ Filium recepit quasi mortuum, i. e. ac si 
ex morte resuscitatum ipsi reddidisset Deus.’ The text will easily bear 
this ΟΣΡΗΝΗΝΊΘΗΡ: and it agrees, on the whole, rather better with τ 
verb ἐχομίσατο than the preceding one. 

(20) Πίστει περὶ μελλόντων... . Hoad, by faith Isaac blessed Ja- 
cob and Esau in respect to the ΩΝ μι: Περὶ μελλόντων εὐλόγησε, lit. 
blessed Jacob and Esau πὶ regard to future things. ‘The sentiment is: 
‘Pronounced a blessing upon Jacob and Esau, in regard to their future 
condition ;? which accords with the facts as related in Gen. 27 : 26—40. 
It was faith in the promises of God, which enabled the dying patriarch 
to do this. 

(21) Πίστει “Jaxw@.... εὐλόγησε, by faith Jacob, when about to 
dic, blessed each of Joseph’s sons; see Gen. 48: 15, 16. ᾿“ποϑνήσχων 
here, like the present participle in Hebrew, has the meaning of the 
Latin future in -rus. It was not in the act of dying that Jacob blessed 
the sons of Joseph, as Gen. 48: 8—22 shews; but it was when on his 
death-bed, that both they and the twelve sons of Jacob were blessed by 
him; see Gen. 47: 31. 48: 2. 49: 33. 

Kai προσεκύνησεν... αὐτοῦ, and bowed himself upon the top of his 
staff. ‘This last action did not accompany the blessing of the sons of 
Joseph; at least it is not related in connection with it, but as preceding 
it. See Gen. 47: 31, comp. 48: 1, 15, 16. 1 regard it, therefore, asa 
separate transaction. Προσεκύνησε (Hebrew innit) designates, as it 
would seem, the act of worship or reverence paid to God, and occasioned 

by the grateful emotions of the dying patriarch, on account of the prom- 
ise which his son Joseph had just made to bury him with his fathers. 
That the Hebrew immw, and the corresponding Greek προσεκύνησε, 
are sometimes employed simply and merely to designate an act of reli- 
gious worship, is plain from 2 K. 5:18. Gen. 22:5. 1 Sam. 1: 3. 
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That τ generally means worship or reverence by bowing down 
towards the earth or even to the earth, is sufficiently plain; but that, in 
some cases, it also designates worship simply as a religious act, without 
necessarily implying a particular position of body, is sufficiently plain 
from 1 K. 1: 47, where it is said of David, in extreme old age, and con- 
fined to his bed, 22WaM~>hy Fam INMw31, he worshipped upon his 
bed ; a phrase constructed exactly like that in Gen. 47: 31; in both of 
which cases, Gesenius says, the act of worship is signified without bow- 
ing down. This is indeed clear, from the nature of the position, and 
from the infirmities of Jacob and David. If the reader wants evidence 
of a similar meaning of προσχυνέω, he may consult John 4: 20—24. 
12:20. Acts 8: 27. 24: 11, etc. 

The only question of difficulty that remains, is, whether the present 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew, mtuam wx by, upon the head of the 
bed, is probably more correct than the Septuagint mode of reading the 
Hebrew, viz. "am UN by, upon the top of his staff. 1 have no 
hesitation in preferring the latter punctuation ; for what is mwa UNI, 
the head of a bed, in the oriental country, when the bed itself is nothing 
more than a piece of soft carpeting thrown down upon the floor? And 
what can be the meaning of Jacob’s bowing himself down upon the head 
of the bed? For (1) There is no evidence that Jacob was upon the bed, 
when Joseph paid him the visit recorded in Gen. 47: 28—31. It was 
after this, that Jacob was taken sick, Gen. 48: 1, and sat up on his 
bed when Joseph came to visit him, 48:2. (2) An infirm person, ly- © 
ing upon a bed, if he assumed a position such as to bow himself, would 
sit on the middle of the bed, and not upon the head of it. (3) In all 
the Scriptures, the head of a bed is not once mentioned ; and for a good 
reason, as the oriental bed had, strictly speaking, no head. For these 
reasons, I must regard Jacob as leaning upon the top of his staff for 
support, when he conversed with his son Joseph; than which nothing 
can be more natural for a person of very advanced years. In this posi- 
tion he was, when Joseph sware to him that he would comply with the 
request which he had made in respect to his burial. This was so grate- 
ful to his feelings, that he spontaneously offered up his thanks to God 
for such a favour, 4. d. he worshipped upon the top of his staff, i. 6. lean- 
ing upon the top of his staff, he offered homage or thanks to God; just 
as David “ worshipped upon his bed,” i. e. did homage or paid reverence 
to God while on his bed, 1 Καὶ. 1: 47, That the present vowel-points of 
the Hebrew do not, in every case, give the most probable sense of the 
original, will not appear strange to any one, who reflects that they were 
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introduced after the fifth century of our present era. ΑἹ] enlightened 
critics of the present day disclaim the idea that they are authoritative. 

The apostle says, that by faith Jacob worshipped. I understand this 
of that confidence in God which he entertained, and which led him to 
trust that all which Joseph had promised him would be accomplished. 

(22) Πίστει /wong .. . ἐνετείλατο, by faith Joseph, at the close of 
life, made mention of the departure of the children of Israel [from 
Egypt], and gave commandment respecting his bones. See Gen. ὅθ: 24 
—26. Josh. 24:32. Tehevewy, see on ἀποϑνήσκων inv. 21. ᾿Εμνη- 
uovevos, made mention of, must mean a prophetic mention, as it long 
preceded the event. βνετείλατο, i. e. he commanded that his bones 
should be carried up out of Egypt to the land of Canaan, when the 
Israelites removed thither. It was by faith in the promises of God, that 
Joseph spoke thus confidently respecting the future exodus of the Israel- 
ites, and gave directions respecting his bones, which could be executed 
only in case this exodus took place. A 

(23) Πίστει Muiiong....avrov, by faith Moses, after his birth, 


was concealed for three months by his parents ; see Ex. 2:2. What 15. 


attributed by our author to the parents of Moses, is there said to have 
been done by his mother. But doubtless it was with her husband’s 
knowledge and concurrence; and even if it were not, there are many 
cases in Scripture, where what is done by one of any class or company 
of men, is attributed generally to the class or company ; e. g. one evan- 
gelist says, that the thieves on the cross reviled Jesus; but another in- 
forms us, that one of them did this. That πατέρες applies to both father 
and mother, is well known, it being equivalent to our word parents. 

“εὖτε cidov .... βασιλέως, because they saw that he was a goodly 
child, and they did not fear the king’s commandment. °Aoreiov, Heb. 
a0, goodly, fair, beautiful. Averaypo τοῦ βασιλέως, viz. the com- 
mand of Pharaoh to destroy all the male children, Ex. 1: 16,22. It 
was faith or confidence in divine protection, which led them to perform 
such a hazardous duty. 

(24) Πίστει Muiions..., Φαραώ, by faith Moses, when arrived at 
mature age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. Me- 
yas γενόμενος means, become full grown, become adult, having attain- 
ed the stature of aman. ᾿Πρνήσατο, refused, etc.; no express act of 
this kind is related in the sacred history; but the whole account of Mo- 
ses’ conduct shews that he had, at this period, fully resolved upon leav- 
ing the court of Pharaoh and embarking in the cause of the oppressed 
Israelites. 


΄ 
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(25) Madiov éouevos.... ἀπόλαυσιν, choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to-enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season. Aaw tov ϑεοῦ, i. 6. the Israelites, to whom this name is of 
ten given. Πρόσκαιφον ἁμαρτίας ἀπόλαυσιν, viz. the pleasures of 
living at the court of Pharaoh in princely magnificence. 

(26) Msifova πλοῦτον... .. Χριστοῦ, counting reproach, like that 
which Christ suffered, as greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt. 
That ὀνειδισμὸν τοῦ Χριστοῦ has the meaning here assigned to it, 
seems quite probable, if we consider that the comparison between the 
reproach which Christ himself suffered, and the treasures of Egypt, 
would be inapposite here. ‘The simple sentiment is, ‘Moses renounc- 
ed pleasures and wealth, and endured suffering and reproach, because 
he believed in the promises which God had made of future good, and 
that he would deliver his people from the bondage of Egypt. So Christ, 
“though rich, for our sakes became poor,” in order to redeem us from 

_a bondage worse than that of Egypt.’ That Moses, then, counted re- 
proach like that which Christ suffered, as preferable to the pleasure 
and wealth which he might have enjoyed at the Egyptian court, is 
plainly the meaning of the writer. Compare παϑήματα Χριστοῦ, suf- 
ferings like those of Christ, in 2 Cor. 1:5. Such a use of the Geni- 
tive case is by no means unfrequent, see Luke 11 : 29. 2 Cor. 4: 10. 

᾿“πέβλεπε yao εἰς τὴν μισϑαποδοσίαν, because he had respect to the 
retribution. “Awé@hene means to look away from present things, and 
to have respect to or look forward to future ones. The retribution of 
the invisible world is doubtless meant here, by μεσϑαποδοσίαν; com- 
pare vs. 13—16 and v.27. By faith in the proffered happiness of a 
future state, Moses was led to the acts of self denial here adverted to. 

(27) Πίστει κατέλιπεν.... βα σελέω ς, by faith he left Egypt, 
not fearing the indignation of the king. It has been disputed, wheth- 
er it was the first or second time that Moses left Egypt, to which the wri- 

' ter here adverts. The first is related in Ex. 1., and was when he fled 
to Jethro in Midian. But as he fled in this case to save his life, which 
Pharaoh sought to destroy, Ex. 2: 14, 15, this cannot be the leaving 
of Egypt to which the apostle refers ; although Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, Qecumenius, and some of the modern critics, have un- 
derstood it to be so. It must be the occurrences related in Ex. x—xuv., 
to which our author refers ; for it was on this occasion that ‘‘ he suffer- 
ed affliction with the people of God.” by ϑυμὸν τοῦ βασιλέως, see 

Ex. 10 : 28, 29. 

Tov yao αόρατον we ὁρῶν ἐκαρτέρησε, for he persevered, as seeing 
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him who is invisible. °“Exagtéonoe, fortiter vel patienter duravit, if it 
relate to perseverance in a time of trial and suffering, as here. It does 
not of itself indicate endurance of suffering, but holding out, persevering, 
in any state or condition, keeping up good courage and fordinde perse- 
veringly or constantly. ᾿Αόρατον, i. e. him whom “no eye hath 
seen,” viz. the invisible God; an appellation frequently given to the 
Deity ; 6. g. 1 Tim. 1: 17, comp. Rom. 1: 20. Col. 1:15, 16. In oth- 
er words, a regard to that world, which is seen only by the eye of faith, 
led Moses to quit Egypt i in defiance of Pharaoh’s injunctions. 

(28) Πίστει nenolnus ...- αὐτῶν, by faith he observed the passo- 
ver and the sprinkling of the blood, so that he who destroyed the first 
born might not touch them. Τίεποίηχε τὸ πάσχα, Hebrew nos nivy, 
which the Seventy translate ποιεῖν τὸ πάσχα. This means (as we say) 
to keep or celebrate the passover. ‘The Hebrew MOQ comes from MO2, 
to pass over, to pass by. ‘The Greek form πάσχα comes from the Ara- 
mean Hebrew word, NOB, which was the Jewish method of pronoun- 
cing MOD in later times, ies to which the Greek word exactly corres- 
ponds. The account of the event to which the word πάσχα relates, 
may be seen in Ex. xu.; for the etymology, see vs. 11,13. Ὃ ὁλο- 
ϑρεύων τὰ πρωτύτοχα, see Ex. 12: 12. My ϑίγη αὐτῶν. Ex. 12:13; 
αὐτῶν in the Gen. is governed by ϑίγη» as verbs of sense (touch) gov- 
ern the Genitive. 

All this was done by faith, i. 6. because Moses fully believed that 
what God had foretold would come to pass; in other words, it was 
through confidence in the divine declarations. 

(29) Πίστει διέβησαν... . ξηρᾶς, by faith they passed through the 
Red Sea, as on dry land. The Nom. to διέβησαν is οἱ ᾿]σραηλίται», 
which the writer leaves his readers to supply from the tenor of the nar- 
ration. Instances of the like kind are not unfrequent, both in the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament and of the New. See the history of the 
event in Kx. xiv. / 

"He nsioav .... κατεπόϑησαν, which the Egyptians assaying to 
do, were drowned. *Hg¢ πεῖραν λαβόντες is an expression of peculiar 
construction. ἯΗΝς πεῖραν means the attempt of which, viz. of passing 
through the Red Sea; so that ἧς πεῖραν λαβόντες is equivalent to, nS 
διάβασιν πειράξοντες, attempting the passage of which, K ατεπόϑη- 
σαν from χαταπίνω, to swallow up, to engulf, to overwhelm, and hence 
to drown; see Ex. 14 : 27, 28. ite 

It was on account of confidence in the promise of God to bring the 
Israelites safely through the Red Sea, that they ventured to cross an 
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arm of it, looking to him for protection from its waters. It is not to be 
supposed, that every individual of the Israelites possessed such confi- 
dence as is here described ; but their Jeaders had it, and (as in other 
cases of a similar nature) it is predicated of the nation. 

(30) Πίστει τὰ teiyn.... ἡμέρας, by faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down, after they had been compassed about for seven days; see 
Josh. 6: 12—20. It was in consequence of the promise made by God 
to Joshua, that Jericho should be taken after the Israelites had march- 
ed around it for seven days in succession, that these circuits were 
performed. It was confidence then in the divine word, which led to the 
event in question. Avuzlwdevra, Rosenmueller, Schleusner, Dindorf, 
and others, understand to have respect to circumvallation, or a siege of 
the city by surrounding it; altogether contrary to the meaning of 
the narration in Josh. vr. For what can be the meaning of Josh. 
6: 15, on the supposition that their interpretation is correct? Did the 
Israelites lay seven sieges to it, in one day? Most evident is it, that the 
sacred writer considers the whole event of the taking of Jericho as mi- 
raculous ; and all attempts to explain it away by supposing a regular 
circumvallation, and that the city was stormed by the troops of Joshua 
on the seventh day, are glosses forced upon the Scripture by the scep- 
tical philosophy of interpreters ; not a simple explanation of the mean- 
ing of the sacred writers. 

(31) Πίστει “PaoB.... εἰρήνης, by faith Rehab the harlot, hav- 
ing entertained the spies in a friendly manner, perished not with the 
unbelieving. Οὐ συναπώλετο. i. e. was preserved, the affirmative idea 
being conveyed (as often elsewhere) by the use of a negative form of 
the expression. “πειϑήσασε refers to the inhabitants of Canaan, who 
treated the claims of the Israelites to that country with contumacy, and 
disbelieved what Jehovah had said respecting them. ᾿“Ζ2πειϑής, one who 
refuses to be persuaded, who is contumacious. The event to which this 
clause relates, is narrated in Josh. 6: 22—25. 

“Ἱεξαμένη, having “entertained, received, viz. into her house. 77ετ᾽ 
εἰρήνης, with amity, in a peaceable manner; like the Hebrew Didw , 
friendship, 6. g. Ps. 41:10, Jer. 20: 10. 38:22. Obed. 7. Ps. 28: 3, 
comp. Est. 9: 30. 

It has been doubted whether πόρνη, the appellation given to Rahab 
here and in James 2:25, means harlot or hostess. For the latter 
Schleusner contends, in his lexicon; as do also many commentators. 
The corresponding Hebrew word is mit, which they say comes from 
313, pascere, alere, so that 727 may well be explained merely as one who 
furnishes others with nutriment, i. e. a hostess. But this derivation is con- 
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trary to the laws of etymology ; for 7:57 must come from 723, to commit 
whoredom, and not from 737 which gives no such form ; so that the whole 
argument on which this interpretation is built, falls to the ground. Be- 
sides, the wsus loguendi both of 211 and πόρνη, is against such an in- 
terpretation. 

(32) Kai τί ἔτε λέγω ; and what shall I say more? 1. e. why should 
I recount examples any longer ? 

"Endeiwee yao we... . προφητῶν, for time would fail me, should I 
tell of Gideon, and Barak also, and Samson, and Jephtha; of Da- 
vid too, and Samuel, and the prophets. The history of these, see in 
the books of Judges and Samuel. 

(33) Οἱ διὰ πίστεως .... βασιλείας, who through faith subdued 
kingdoms. 'That is, confidence in divine promises respecting the de- 
liverance of Israel, led them to war with and subdue the kingdoms of 
those who oppressed the Hebrew nation. 

Eioyaouvro δικαιοσύνην, Hebrew ΡΣ ἸῺΝ or PIS AEB, practised 
justice, did that which was equitable and proper, carried the laws of jus- 
lice into execution ; which latter seems to be the idea here. . 

"Emécvyov Satan: obtained promised blessings, i. e. as the re- 
ward of their confidence in God. “Lnayysdtag means here, as general- 
ly in this epistle, guod promissum est ; and refers to the various success- 
es, which at different times attended the obedient efforts and deeds οἵ. 
kings and prophets. 

"Egoukav σιόματα λεόντων, which probably refers to the history of 
Samson, Judg. 14: 5—9; of David, 1 Sam. 17: 34—36; and of Dan- 
iel, Dan. 6: 16—24. 

(34) "LoBeoav δύναμιν πυρὸς, they quenched the violence of fire ; 
see in Dan. 3: 19—26. 

"Egvyov στόματα μαχαίρας, they’ escaped the edge of the sword. 
Στόματα μαχαίρας, Hebrew ΞΠ τ Ξ The expression is frequent in 
Hebrew, and the equivalent one στόμα μαχαίρας, is several times used 
in the New Testament. The phrase is of a general nature, and is 
therefore applicable to many cases in the Old Testament, where escape 
from imminent danger is related. 

"Evedvvapwdnoav ano ἀσϑενείας, were restored to vigour from a 
state of infirmily. ᾿“σϑένεια refers to the infirmity occasioned by 
sickness or disease ; not to the weakness of one army compared with 
another, or of one man compared with another. The case of Samson, 
then, in Judg. 15: 15, 19. 16: 19 seq.,to which Dr. Schulz refers us, 
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seems not to be such as the writer had in view; but rather such a case 
as that of Hezekiah, 2 K. xx. 

᾿Πγενήϑησαν ἰσχυροὶ ἐν πολέμῳ, become mighty in war. Cases of 
this nature, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
cles, supply in abundance. 

Παρεμβολὰς ἔκλιναν ἀλλοτρίων, overthrew the armies of foreigners. 
Many cases of this nature are presented in the same books. IJIugeu- 
θολας means, camps, encampments ; hence, the persons who live in them, 
i.e. armies. “ddAorg/my, D732, Ὁ, 1. 6. strangers to the Hebrews 
and to the worship of the true God ; hence, foreigners, heathen. 

(85) ElaBov.... νεκροὺς αὐτῶν, women recovered their dead, by a 
resurrection. ‘EE ἀναστάσεως designates restoration to life from a 
state of death, a renewed subsistence or existence, a resurrection; which 
corresponds with facts as related in Scripture; e.g. 2 Κὶ 4: 18—87. 
1K. 17:17—24. Tovs νεκροὺς αὐτῶν, viz. their dead children; 
which is implied by αὐτῶν, their own. 

"άλλοι δὲ ἐτυμπανίσϑησαν, some were tortured and beaten. Tyu- 
πανίζω, to tympanize, means to stretch upon an instrument called 
τύμπανον, (the shape of which is not certainly known at present, but 
most probably it was of a circular form), for the sake of giving the body 
an attitude of peculiar exposure to the power of cudgels or rods. It in- 
volves the idea of scourging or beating in this peculiar way; i.e. tor- 
ture by stretching upon the τύμπανον, and beating, were conjoined at 
the same time. 

~ Ov προσδεξάμενοι... .. τύχωσιν, not accepting liberation, in order 
that they might obtain a better resurrection. That is, they declined 
accepting liberation from their torments on condition of renouncing 
their religion; and they thus declined, in order that they might attain 
to a better resurrection. ‘They looked to a resurrection of the body, 
which was of a higher nature than merely the redeeming it for a while 
from temporal death; and in view of this, they refused to accept of 
liberation from their torments on the condition prescribed. They per- 
severed, because their faith enabled them to regard as a certainty the 
future and glorious resurrection of the just. 

Koeitrovos ἀναστάσεως, better resurrection. Better than what? 
Plainly, better than that which had just been mentioned, viz. resurrec- 
tion to life in the present world merely; as in the examples of the chil- 
dren mentioned in 1 K. xvu. and 2 K. τιν. It was not the hope of such 
a resurrection—the hope of merely regaining the present life and being 
again subject to death as before—which led the martyrs suffering upon 
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the τύμπανον, to refuse liberation. It was the hope of a resurrection to 
a life of immortal happiness and glory, that led them to refuse libera- 
tion. ΐ 

(86) ἤδτεροι 0&.... ἔλαβον, others were tried by mockings and 
scourges, lit. others were put to the trial of mockings and scourges. 
“Eunotyuov refers to scorn, derision, and buffeting, which the victims 
of persecution experienced. Maor/ywy designates a method of scourg- 
ing, different from that practised by the use of the τύμπανον; see 2 
Macc. 7: 1. 2K. 2: 23. Καὶ 22: 24. 

"Exe δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φυλακῆς, and also by bonds and imprisonment ; 
see 1 K. 22: 27. Jer. xx. 

(37) ᾿᾿λιϑάσϑησαν ....an€davov, they were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the murderous sword. 
The instances of suffering and death, mentioned in this verse, are not 
distinctly recorded in the Old Testament; but were doubtless all of 
them realities, and often repeated under the terrible persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and perhaps of Manasseh and others. he Jews 
have had a tradition, from time immemorial, that Isaiah was sawn asun- 
der by the command of Manasseh. ) 

The word ἐπεεράσϑησαν has been a stumbling block to the great 
body of critics, both in ancient and modern times. The difficulty lies 
in the fact, that a word of a mere generic signification, and of a milder 
aspect, should be inserted in the midst of such as designate speci- 
fic sufferings, and those of a high degree. Accordingly it has been 
proposed to read ἐπυράσϑησαν, ἐπηρώϑησαν, ἐπρήσϑησαν, ἐπάρϑη- 
σαν, ἐπυρώϑησαν, ἐπράϑησαν, ἐσπειράσϑησαν, ἐσφαιρίσϑησαν, ἐπη- 
ρέάσϑησαν, ἐταριχεύϑησαν, or ἐπειράϑησαν; all of which are without 
any authority, while ἐπειράσϑησαν is well supported. In such a case, 
moreover, conjecture is out of question, so long as the established read- 
ing will make any tolerable sense. In respect to the contested word 
ἐπειράσϑησαν, it seems to me that the great body of critics have over- 
looked a very obvious and intensive meaning of it, viz. that of tempta- 
tion to do evil; which in the case presented by v. 37 here, must mean, 
‘temptations presented by persecutors to the victims of their torture, in 
order to induce them to forsake their religion and worship the gods of 
idolaters.’ Such was a common practice among the heathen persecu- 
tors of Christians. Not only life but wealth and honour were frequent- 
ly proffered, in the midst of torture most agonizing to the human frame, 
in order to tempt the martyrs to forsake their religion. Such a tempta- 
tion as this, is by no means to be reckoned, under such circumstances, 
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among the lighter trials of good men; and to such an one it is plain 
our text may refer. Is it not probable that it has such a reference? 
Compare the latter part of v. 35. If so, this locus veratissimus may be 
permitted to rest in quiet, not only as being supported by good authori- 
ty, but as altogether significant and entirely consonant with the writer’s 
purpose. 

Περεῆλθον ἐν... κακουχούμενοι, they went about in sheep-skins 
and goat skins, in want, afflicted, injuriously treated. That is, driven 
out from the society of men, they were obliged to clothe themselves 
with the skins of animals; to undergo all the wants and distresses to 
which such a condition reduced them; and to submit to the injuries 
which were heaped upon them by their persecutors. 

(38) Ὧν οὐκ ἦν ἄξιος ὁ κόσμος, of whom the world was not worthy, 
i.e. with whom the world could not bear a comparison in respect to 
worth ; in other words, ‘ who were of a character elevated far above that 
of the rest of the world.’ This is a proverbial expression, and plainly 15 
to be included here in a parenthesis, as it is an ejaculation of the writer, 
interrupting the regular series of the discourse. 

“Ev ἐρημίαις... γῆς, wandering about in deserts and mountains, 
in caves also and dens of the-earth. A further description of persons 
banished from society, and wandering hither and thither in order to 
find the means of subsistence, or to avoid the rage of persecution. 
«Σπηλαίοις and οπαῖς include fissures of the rocks and holes in the 
earth ; both of which were resorted to by these outcasts, for a shelter, 
when one was needed. 

(39) Kal οὗτοι πάντες... ἐπαγγελίαν, all these, moreover, who are 
commended on account of faith, obtained not the promised blessing. 
That is, they lived in expectation of some future good, of some promised 
blessing. They habitually, by faith, looked forward to something 
which they did not attain in the present life. “Παρτυρηϑέντες, com- 
mended ; as often before in this epistle. 

(40) Zou ϑεοῦ megi.... τελειωϑῶσι, God having provided some 
better thing for us, so that without us they could not fuily obtain what 
was needed. An exceedingly difficult verse, about the meaning of 
which there have been a multitude of conjectures. The only ones that 
deserve particular regard are, that: the xge?zroy τὸ refers to the Mes- 
siah ; or, that it refers to the happiness of the heavenly world. In the 
latter sense, some very respectable interpreters take it. But how is 
heavenly blessedness vouchsafed to later more than to ancient saints? 
And in what sense can it be affirmed, that the ancients could not, or 
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did not, attain it without us? The object of the writer, through the 
chapter, has been to shew that the hopes of heaven, cherished by the 
ancient worthies, were firm and bright through faith in the word of God. 
That they did at last actually attain the object of their hopes, surely 
will not be doubted. The “better things reserved for Christians,” 
then, is not a reward in heaven; for such a reward was proffered also 
to the ancient saints. , 

I must therefore adopt another exegesis of the whole passage, which 
refers ἐπαγγελίαν to the promised blessing of the Messiah; see Gen. 
12: 1—3. 17: 1—8. I construe the whole passage, then, in this man- 
ner. ‘The ancient worthies persevered in their faith, although the 
Messiah was known to them only by promise. We are under greater 
obligations than they to persevere; for God has fulfilled his promise 
respecting the Messiah, and thus placed us in a condition better adapted 
to perseverance than theirs. So much is our condition preferable to 
theirs, that we may even say, “Without the blessing which we enjoy, 
their happiness could not be completed.’ In other words: The coming 
of the Messiah was essential to the consummation of their happiness in 
glory, i. e. was necessary to their τελεέωσες. 

In 9: 15 (comp. 9 : 26 and Rom. 3: 25, 26), the death of Christ is 
represented as having a retrospective influence upon past ages. The 
happiness then of the ancient worthies, is connected with Christ’s com- 
ing and atonement. And to these the writer seems to me to advert, 
when he says μὴ χωρὶς ἡμῶν τελειωϑῶσει, i. 6. without what has taken 
place in our days, their happiness could not be perfected, great and 
good as they were. If this be not his meaning, I am unable to discover 
it. And this meaning is altogether apposite to his purpose; for, as he 
had shewn that faith was the means by which the ancient worthies 
persevered and obtained happiness even before the coming of the Mes- 
siah, he might well argue, that stmce his coming there were more power- 
ful motives to persevere in the faith which he had been commending. 
If the ancients did so, whose happiness was connected with something 
then future, and which was to happen only in later days; then surely 
Christians ought now to persevere, who have actually witnessed the per- 
formance of promised good for which the ancients only hoped. The 
χρεῖττον te then seems to be, ‘the actual fulfilment of the promise re- 
specting the Messiah ;’ in respect to which later times certainly have a 
pre-eminence over the early ones, and on which the expected happiness 
of early times was really dependent. 
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Having thus set before his readers the illustrions examples of ancient times, in respect to faith 
and persevering steadfastness, the writer now proceeds to represent those worthies as gathered 
around his readers in order to witness the manner and the event of the contest in which they were 
engaged, v. 1. Above all he exhorts them to look to the example of Jesus, who had subjected himself 
to the like trials, aud had obtained a glorious reward, vs. 2,3. He tells them, in order to animate 
them in their struggle, that they have not yet been called to trials of the greatest severity, vs 4) 
and that they must consider, that their heavenly Father designs all their sufferings and trials for 
their good. They should receive chastisement, then, as adapted to. promote this good; and tlere- 
fore, with a willing aud submissive spirit, vs.5—11. On this account, they should cheer their 
hearts, and mutually assist and encourage each other, vs. 12,12. They should be very cautious in 
respect to all defection from faith and zeal, lest, in case they remit their watchful efforts, they 
should be left at last like rash and thoughtless Esau, to deplore the errors they had committed, _ 
when it was beyond their power to retrieve thom, vs. 14-17. They have not tome under a dispen- 
sation full of awe and threatening, like the law given at Sinai, bat under one which proffers all 
that is attractive and encouraging, vs, i924, So much the more grievous and criminal will be 
their apostasy, in case they should renounce Christianity, vs, £5, 26. This change of dispensations, 
and the introduction of a permanent one, was predicted even among the very threatenings of the 
ancient one; so that there is now abundant evidence of the stability of the new dispensation, 
and those who neglect it will incur the most signa ] and exemplary puuishment, vs. 27—29. 
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(1) Zoeyaoovy καὶ... μαρτύρων, since now we are encompassed by 
so great a multitude of witnesses ; i. 6. by so great a multitude of spec- 
tators. An allusion, as the sequel shews, is here made to the stadium 
of the Greeks and Romans, where the persons stood who were to en- 
gage in the exercises of their public games, surrounded by great multi- 
tudes of spectators. In a condition resembling this, the writer now 
places the Hebrew Christians whom he is addressing, and surrounds 
them with the multitude of worthies and martyrs, to whom he had been 
alluding in the preceding chapter. Δέφος is figuratively used for mul- 
titude. So the heathen writers also; 6. g. Virg. Aen. VII. 793, nimbus 
peditum. Liv. XX XV. 49, peditum equitumque nimbus. Herod. VIII. 
105, νέφος τοσοῦτο ἀνθρώπων. Eurip. Phoeniss. 1321, νέφος πολε- 
μίων. Hee. 907, τοιόνδε ᾿Πλλήνων νέφος, where the Scholiast ex- 
plains νέφος by πλῆϑος. Aristoph. Avib. στρουϑεῶν νέφος. Hom. 
Ih. y. 183, νέφος πεζῶν. Diod. Sic. III. 28, νεφέλη [i. q. νέφος ἀχρί- 
dwy; comp. Sept. Ezek. 39: 9. Is. 60: 8. 

The writer proceeds to exhort the combatants to prepare for the con- 
test before them. “Oyzoy anodéusvoe navta, laying aside every in- 
cumbrance. ” Oyxog means swelling, tumour, pride ; also weight, weight- 
iness. The reference here is to those who ran in the stadium, and who 
laid aside all superfluous clothing and disencumbered themselves of 
every thing which could impede their progress. The simple word, 
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weight, would not be of sufficient latitude to convey all which ὄγκος 
means in the passage before us. Every impediment or hindrance is to 
be laid aside, or every incumbrance is to be avoided. 

Kai τὴν εὐπερίστατον ἁμαρτίαν, especially the sin which easily be- 
sets us. Kai before the phrase τὴν εὐπερίστατον ἁμαρτίαν, is explica- 
tive, and is equivalent, in such a connection, to the English words spe- 
cially or in particular. vnegiotatoy is ἃ ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, the mean- 
ing of which has been variously explained. In its composition, it is 
analogical with εὐπερίγραφος, evneginatog, εὐπερίχυτος, etc. Πέερι- 
ἴστημιε means to stand round, surround. Hence Chrysostom explains 
εὐπερίστατον by ἡ εὐκόλως περιϊσταμένη ἡμᾶς, which easily comes or 
stands around us. And thus many modern interpreters understand 
the word; which, on the whole, gives an apposite sense. The ἁμαρτία 
which most easily beset the Hebrews, was undoubtedly apostasy or de- 
fection from their Christian profession ; against which the whole epistle 
is directed. ‘They were under peculiar temptations to this sin, in con- 
sequence of the persecutions which they endured, and of their former 
prejudices in favour of Judaism. 

But other critics, ancient and modern, explain εὐπερίστατον in a 
somewhat different manner. Περίστασις, among other things, denotes, 
as Hesychius affirms, OAlyus, ἀνάγκη, wéosuve. Hence Theodoret 
explains εὐπερίστατον, by dv ἣν εὐχόλως τις εἰς περιστάσεις ἐμπίπτει, 
by which one easily falls into troubles or afflictions. That is: ‘ Lay 
aside the sin, which will easily bring you into a state of punishment or 
distress.’ So some of the modern critics also explain the word; espe- 
cially as the Greek ἀπερίστατον means not dangerous, free from vexa- 
tion. Hence, they conclude, εὐπερίστατον must mean the opposite 
of this, viz. full of danger or trouble; εὖ being intensive, as in εὐμεγέ- 
Ong, εὐμήκης, etc. This seems to be a good sense, and pretty well 
supported by analogy. 

Others, Ernesti, Doederlein, et al., prefer to render εὐπερίστατος by 
quod patronos habet, quod homines favent; i. 6. εὐπερίστατον means, 
according to them, well surrounded, viz. by applauding multitudes. But 
the preceding senses are better supported than this, by analogy. Kui- 
noel says that x@¢ora0vg sometimes means impediment, and so he ren- 
ders εὐπεῤίστατον here by quod cummaxime cursum empedit. But the 
passage from Max. T'yrius, which he adduces to support this, is not de- 
cisive. I find nothing to support this exegesis in Passow’s lexicon. 
Besides, the sense thus constituted would be thus: ‘ Lay aside every 
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impediment, and particularly special impediments ;’ a possible sense in- 
deed, but hardly a probable one. 

Ae ὑπομενῆς .... ἀγώνα, let us run with perseverance the race set 
before us. ᾿ Ὑπομενῆς refers, here, not so much to enduring patiently 
evils which might befal them, as to holding out in the race, persevering 
in their efforts until it was ¢ompleted and the reward secured. “Ayo 
means any kind of contest, any gymnastic exercise which was a trial of 
skill or in which there was a competition. Here, plainly, it is limited 
to designate a race by the accompanying τρέχωμεν. Πρόκειμαν is 
employed by the classical writers in the same way as here, viz. to de- 
signate the proposal of this or that ἀγών to the ἀγωνίσται. 

The simple meaning of the whole verse, divested of metaphor, is: 
‘Since so many illustrious patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs, who pre- 
ceded us, have exercised faith, persevered in it, and obtained the re- 
wards consequent upon it, let us, in like manner, rejecting every solici- 
tation to renounce our hopes and our holy religion, persevere in the be- 
lief and in the duties which the gospel requires.’ 

(2) That they may be excited to do this, he now refers them to the 
example of Christ himself. “Agogmvteg εἰς tev... . /noovr, looking 
to Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith. ° Aoynyov, author, lead- 
er, or pattern, example; here it means, ‘Jesus who introduced the new 
religion or the Christian faith, who first taught it and Jed the way in 
it; seeon 2:10. 7ξελεεωτήν, he who completed the system of faith or 
religion which he had introduced. So it is commonly explained. But 
there is another view of the term here which seems to be more proba- 
ble. This is, that it here signifies the same as βραβευτής, i. 6. the dis- 
tributor of the prize. This meaning would be quite analogical, when 
traced from the meaning that reAecom and τέλειος sometimes have. 
The βραβευτής was commonly a person who had himself been a victor 
in the games. Hence ἀρχηγὸς would here mean, one who was by his 
own example a leader, and τελεέωτης he who now distributed the prize. 
Hence we may render ἀρχηγὸν καὶ τελεεωτὴν, the pattern and reward- 
er. In this way the figure which the writer had begun, is carried 
through. 

That πίστις often signifies the Christian faith or εὐδὲν δ — 
needs to be mentioned. 

“Og ἀντὶ τῆς .. -. χαρᾶς, who, on account of the joy that was set be- 
fore him. This χαρὰ προχειμένη, was exaltation to the right hand of 
God in the world above, and the glorious reign which was to follow ; as 
the last part of the verse shews. The joy that was set before him, was 
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given him when he had finished his course. In mgozecuévy there is an 
allusion again to the method of proposing the prizes at the public games. 

᾿Ὑπέμεινε oravgoy .... xexadyxe, endured the cross, disregarding 
ignominy, and has sat down at the right hand of the throne of God. 
"Ev δεξιᾷ τὲ κι t. 4, see on 1:3. Adoyvvy means the shame which 
others might heap upon him, i. e. ignominy, disgrace, or the ignomini- 
ous punishment of the cross. 

Sentiment: ‘Do as Christ the author of our holy religion did. For 
the heavenly reward proposed, he with patience and perseverance en- 
dured every kind of indignity and suffering, and has, in consequence of 
it, received a glorious reward, Follow in his steps, and participate in 
his glory.’ 

(3) “Avadoyioaod: .... ἀντιλογίαν, consider him, now, who endured 
such opposition against himself from sinners. ᾿“Ι͂ναλογίσασϑε means 
reflect on his example, take his case into consideration. ᾿“μαρτωλῶν 
refers here to the persecuting Jews of the Saviour’s time, who thus evil 
entreated Jesus. “Avredoyiay, 294, 2°72, opposition, rebellion, con- 
test against, contumely. Contradiction is a term tao soft to reach the 
full meaning, 

Ἵνα μὴ xounre.. ..éxdvduerot, lest becoming discouraged in your 
mind ye grow weary. ὔχλύομαν means to become discouraged or des- 
pondent. I join the participle ἐκλυόμενοι with ταῖς ψυχαῖς. So Wahl, 
on ἐχλύομαι; and so Kuinoel. The verb ἐχλύω has the same signifi- 
cation, if the noun be omitted ; e. g. v. 5. 

Κάμνω means to become wearied, to be tired out, The first step to- 
ward forsaking the Christian course, is to become disheartened in the 
pursuit of it. Next follows weariness in pursuing that, from which we 
do not hope or expect any certain good. This leads of course to an 
abandonment of the pursuit. he reader will not fail to note, that in the 
choice of the word κάμητξε, the writer still alludes to the contest in the 
games; for it is a word ὃ palaestrd. 

(4) Οὔπω μέχρις. ..... ἀνταγονιζόμενοι, ye have not resisted unto 
blood in your contest egainst sin. We must not understand the phrase, 
ye have not resisted unto blood, to represent the Hebrew Christians as 
making, or preparing to make, active and hostile resistance to their ag- 
gressors or persecutors. This is not the meaning of the writer. Itwas 
figuratively a contest, in which the Hebrews were engaged; just as in 
vs. L—3, he had represented it as a race, ἀγών. It was a contest with 
trial, temptation, affliction; the result of being persecuted by the ene- 
mies of the Christian religion. But the struggle had not yet proceeded 
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so far that they were called to martyrdom, as others in ancient times 
had been. Many vexations had been suffered by them; but the shed- 
ding of their δορά had not yet commenced. This could hardly be 
said, indeed, in respect to the churches at Jerusalem ; at least not with- 
out limitation ; for there James and Stephen had actually suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and others had been severely treated. Still, it might be said of 
the generation of Christians then living in that place. 

IToog τὴν ἁμαρτίαν, a controverted phrase. I understand. it (sim- 
ply in accordance with the nature of the context) as an abstract noun 
put for a concrete, i. 6. ἁμαρτία for ἁμαρτωλούς ; a usus loquendi very 
common in both the old and the New Testaments. “Apaoriay, if ex- 
plained thus, means persecutors, viz. those who inflicted injuries upon 
the Hebrew Christians; and probably these were their own country- 
men or nation, i. e. the Jews. Why Dr. Bloomfield should call such a 
method of exegesis “‘ arbitrary and unauthorized’ I do not see. [5 it 
then a new thing in exegesis, that abstract is put for concrete? And 
even if there be a prosopopoeia here of ἁμαρτία, as Kuinoel and 
Boechme assume, the sense comes after all to the same point. Nothing 
more is won. Carpzoff, Bolten, Heinrichs, and others, have construed 
it as I have done above. 

(5) Kai ἐκλέλησϑε. ... διαλέγεται, and have ye forgotten the ex- 
hortation, which is addressed to you as to children? Most interpreters 
render xui ἐχλέλησϑδ without interrogation, and ye have forgotten, ye 
must needs have forgotten, etc. It seems to me more congruous with 
the apostle’s manner of address in this hortatory part of his epistle, to 
render it (as Ernesti has done) interrogatively. It loses nothing of its 
force, and gains in respect to the manner of address. Ὁ 

Vie μου... ἐλεγχόμενος, my son, do not slight the chastening of 
the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved by him. °Ohtywose (He- 
brew ὈΝ 3), contemn, slight, despise, disregard. Tlatdstag, in the 
sense of the Hebrew 447 , chastening, rebuke. Classic usage employs 
παιδεία in the sense of instruction, discipline. ’Exivov, Hebrew vpn 
from YAP , fastidire and also metuere, i. e. μὴ ἐκλύου, be not timid, be 
not disheartened, viz. as\to going forward in your Christian course ; for- 
sake it not, because you experience trouble in pursuing it. The quota- 
tion is from Prov. 3: 11, 12, and in the words of the Septuagint. 

(6) “Ov yao ayang.... προσδέχεται, for whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. Μαστιγοῖ δὲ 
x. τ. 4. is after the words of the Septuagint, Prov.3: 12. The Hebrew, 
as now read, gives a somewhat different meaning. It is thus, 5 59} 
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MEN JATNN, and as a father [chastens| the son whom he loves. The 
Seventy appear to have read 2N21, participle of 283; or else ND in 
Piel; or perhaps 3 35 in Hiphil. No example of a transitive sense of 
ΝΞ in Kal, is to be found ; it means only to be afflicted, to Seel pain. 
Of the Piel form of this verb no instance is found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; but the use of the Hiphil is common. In whatever way they 
read the Hebrew in order to make their version, as the version now is, 
and as the apostle has quoted it, it preserves the spirit, though not the 
letter, of the present Hebrew; or rather, we may say that it gives a 
preferable reading of it. That quotations are often made by the New 
Testament writers from the Old Testament, in a general way, ad_sen- 
sum and not ad literam, I have had frequent occasion to remark before, 
in commenting on our epistle. No one who attentively studies the 
New Testament, can doubt this. 

(7) Hi παιδείαν. ... ὁ 980g, if ye endure chastisement, God deal- 
eth with you as children. ᾿ Ὑπομένετε has the sense here of enduring, 
undergoing, suffcring ; and not that of supporting, bearing up under, 
persevering. Προσφέρεται (mid. voice) means tractare aliquem. So 
the classical writers also employ it. See Schneider and Schleusner on 
the word. 

Tis yao ἔστιν .... πατήρ; for what son is there, whom his father does 
not chasten? That is: How can ye expect, although ye are children, 
not to receive any chastisement ? 

(8) Li δὲ χωρίς gore... . viol, but if ye are without chastisement, 
(of which all children are made partakers), then are ye spurious and 
not [legitimate] children. Nodovu means, illegitimate children. Yiot, 
which is here the antithesis, of course means legitimate offspring. The 
meaning is: ‘If ye are not dealt with as all legitimate children are, it 
would follow that ye are considered as not belonging to them.’ That 
is, if ye receive no chastening, then God does not acknowledge you as 
his spiritual children. = * 

The design of the writer, in thus applying this text of Scripture, is 
plain. He means to tell the Hebrews, that so far from being disheart- 
ened by their trials and afflictions, on account of their Christian pro- 
fession, they ought to regard it as matter of encouragement, and as 
an evidence that God is acknowledging by these their filial relation to 
him. 

(9) Hira τοὺς péev.... ἐνετρεπόμεϑα, furthermore, we have had 
fathers of our flesh who have chastised us, and we have yielded them 
reverence. Ts σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, fathers of our flesh, i.e. of our 
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natural bodies. The idea is, ‘ fathers of our physical nature,’ in dis- 
tinction from our spiritual one. 7 

Ov πολλῶ μᾶλλον... ζήσομεν; shall we not much rather yield sub- 
jection to the Father of [our] spirits, that we may live? That is, 
when God chastens us for our good, in order that he may promote our 
final happiness, when he has so important an end in view, shall we not 
bow to his will with cheerful subjection? Πατρὶ τῶν πνευμάτων, an 
antithesis of τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, and therefore plainly ἡμῶν is 
implied after πνευμάτων. Num. 16: 22, ῶξ bad minann wide, 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, is a parallel expression ; comp. also 
Zech. 12:1. Ζήσομεν has the sense here, as often elsewhere, of be- 
ing happy ; like the Latin vivere, in dum vivimus vivamus. I do not 
suppose that the apostle designs here to express his philosophical views 
respecting the metaphysical origin of the soul or of the body; but that 
he uses the terms father of our flesh and father of spirits in a popular 
way, to denote our natural parents and our spiritual Father. But that 
God is called the Father of spirits because he takes care of our minds 
or spirits, providing for them, etc., (so Kuinoel), is as I apprehend, quite 
aside from the original meaning of this phrase. 

(10) Oi μὲν yoo .... énaidevov, for they chastened us a little while, 
according to their own pleasure. he γάρ here introduces a reason why 
we should submit to God when he chastises. Πρὸς ὀλίγας ἡμέρας, i.e. 
during our childhood, our minority ; which seems to me a much more 
natural sense than to say, with Heinrichs and Dindorf, “the fruit of 
their chastisement was only temporary.” Aaza τὸ δοκοῦν αὐτοῖς, ac- 
cording to their own pleasure, intimates that they sometimes erred in 
their chastisement, or that it was sometimes arbitrary ; but it is not so 
with that which God inflicts. 

‘O δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ συμφέρον... .. αὐτοῦ, but he, for our good, in order 
that we might be made partakers of his holiness. That is, God never 
chastises arbitrarily, but always to promote the real good of his chil- 
dren, to make them more holy, and so more like himself. Comp. 2 Pet. 
1:4. Lev. 11: 44. 19: 2. 20: 7, 26. 

(11) Πᾶσα δὲ παιδεία... λύπης, now all chastisement, for the 
present, seemeth not to be matter of joy but of grief. Πρὸς μὲν τὸ 
παρὸν, during the present, i.e. while it continues. 27ἐν here corre- 
sponds to δέ after ὕστερον in the next clause, i.e. there is a protasis and 
an apodosis. 

“Yoregov 02... . δικαιοσύνης, but afterwards, it yields the happy 
fruit of righteousness to those who are exercised thereby. Καρπὸν 
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εἰρηνικὸν is ἃ peculiar expression. Some resemblance to it may be 
found in James 3:18. Is. 32:17. Gen. 37:4. The meaning of 
εἰρηνικὸν is to be gathered by a comparison of it with the Hebrew 
nibs, which means good, happiness, welfare. Hignvixos, then, is that 
which bestows happiness or produces it. This corresponds with the 
writer’s design; who means to say, that afflictions rightly improved 
will be productive of fruit that will confer happiness, such fruit as 
righteousness always produces. So remote a position of dvxacoovyns 
from καρπόν, seems to indicate almost the necessity of repeating this 
word before it. 

(12) Avo τὰς παρειμένας ... . ἀνορϑῶσατε, whercfore strengthen 
the weak hands and the feeble knees. ᾿“Ἰνορϑώσατε is often employed 
by the Seventy in order to translate the Hebrew 139, which means to 
establish, to make firm, to strengthen. Ilagetmevag (from παρίημι) 
means relaxed, let down; consequently, weak, enfeebled. One might 
(as many interpreters have done) translate ἀνορϑώσατε παρειμένας 
χεῖρας, by lift up the hands that hang down. But since the same verb 
applies to παραλελυμένα γόνατα, it is better so to render it as to make 
the application to both congruous; which may be done without trans- 
gressing Hellenistic usage. The quotation is from Is. 35: 3, where the 
Septuagint has ἐσχύσατε instead of ἀνορϑώσατε. 

The meaning of the verse is: ‘Since all your afflictions are dispensed 
by fatherly kindness, be of good courage, do not indulge any despon- 
dency, but persevere in the course which you have begun.’ 

(13) Kai τροχιὰς ὀρϑὰς .... ὑμῶν, and make plain the paths for 
your feet. In Hebrew, oe bayv7 ΞΘ, make even or level the path 
of thy feet; Septuagint ὀῤϑὰς τροχιὰς ποίει σοῖς ποσί, Prov. 4: 96. 
If the apostle has quoted here, it is ad sensum not ad verbum. The 
meaning is: ‘Remove all obstacles, or disregard all obstacles, to your 
progress in the Christian course.’ 

“lve μὴ τὸ χωλὸν... μᾶλλον, that what is lame may not be sprain- 
ed, but rather be healed. ‘To χωλὸν is a neuter adjective, used for the 
abstract noun lameness, and therefore of a generic signification, de- 
signating that which is lame or the members which are lamed. ᾿Εχτραπῇ 
means to turn aside; which, applied to the lame, means to dislocate, 
distort, sprain, wrench, the limbs which are lamed. °/uO7 δὲ μᾶλλον, 
i, 6. it is better to make the paths smooth and plain, so that those who 
are lamed may walk with ease and safety, than to let them be rough and 
uneven, so as to endanger an increase of their malady. The whole is 
a figurative expression, used by our author to convey the idea, that to ~ 
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go straight forward in their Christian course, regardless of any afflic- 
tions to which this may subject them, is the only way of safety for those 
who are in danger of halting. 

(14) Aionuny dwwxece.... ἀγικσμόν, siudiously cultivate peace 
with allmen, and holiness. Ligyvyv means here @ state of concord 
and amity, the opposite of contention and broils. 'To contentions thé 
Hebrew Christians must have been much exposed at this time, in con- 
sequence of the frequent injuries inflicted upon them by their persecu- 
tors. deaxers, pursue with zeal or engagedness. “_Aytaopor, holiness, 
le. a pious ΜῊΝ life, or a life of consecration to God. 

Οὗ yooig.... xvgtov, without which no one shall see the Lord: 
"Onteodut τὸν κύριον, to see the Lord, denotes to come before him, to 
enjoy his presence, to be admitted to his favour. Comp. Matt. 5:8, 
and Wahl on dazouat,2.b. See also 1 Thess. 4:17. 2 Cor: 5: 8: 
Phil. 1: 23. John 14: 8, 4. 17: 24, 

(15) “Lncoxomovvres μή τις... θεοῦ, sce to it that no one fail of 
the favour of God. ᾿δηπιοσχκοποῦντες, lit. seeing ; but the sense is the 
same, and the translation more perspicuous, if a new sentence be made 
here by adopting, as I have done, the Imp. form of the verb ἔο see. 
My τις, i.e. μὴ Teg ἢ, the verb of existence being implied. ᾿γοτερῶν 
is differently rendered by different interpreters. ᾿Ὑοτερέω means to 
come late, to arrive after the proper or favourable time, and is so ren- 
dered here by some. But ὑστερῶν ano... is hardly capable of such 
a meaning, and plainly should be rendered, be wanting in respect to, 
Fail of, come short of, lack. But what is yagerog ? Some answer, the 
Christian religion ; and construe the whole phrase thus, ‘Guard well 
against the apostasy of any one from Christianity.’ But this warning 
has been so often repeated, and in terms so awful, it may well be doubt- 
ed whether χάρετος has the sense thus put upon it; and specially so, 
as the writer appears (in v. 14) to make a transition from his great sub- 
ject to the consideration of other things particularly important to the 
Hebrew Christians. The writer had just said, that holiness is indis- 
pensable to that happiness which God bestows. I understand him as 
now saying, ‘See well to it, that no one fail of obtaining that divine fa- 
vour which is the result of holiness ;’ and so I connect ad as a hortatory 
adjunct, mith the preceding sentiment. 

My εἰς ῥίξα.. .. ἐνοχλῇ, lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you, ne Θ. see to it, lest any person of vicious life and example 
should rise up among you, Many-commentators refer this to apostates: 

* They are the more inclined to this, because a similar expression is 
66 
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found in Deut. 29:17, which there characterizes those who turn from 
the worship of the true God to that of idols. But as it is not certain 
that our author designs to make a direct quotation in the present case, 
I should not consider this reason as in itself of any considerable weight. 
Even if the form of expression be quoted, the application of it must de- 
pend of course upon the context. This respects not apostasy in par- 
ticular, (as we have already seen), but other sins to which the Hebrews 
might be particularly exposed. No doubt the expression ῥίζα πεκρίας 
comes from the Hebrew, 72951 WNT AAD γὼ 23 ws 15, lest there 
be among you any root springing up, [which is] poison and wormwood, 
Deut. 29: 17. The expression there used to describe an idolater, viz. 
root of poison and wormwood, is here applied to any person of an unholy 
life and deleterious example, who is called ῥίζα πικρίας. 

The consequence is next described. Kai διὰ rovrng μεανϑῶὦσι 
πολλοί, and by this many be polluted. 'That is, the bad example of 
some, will have a pernicious and polluting influence on many. Guard 
well against it; for ἐπεσκοποῦντες is implied before μή τὰς ῥίζα x. τ. λ. 

(16) “ηὴ τις πόρνος. ... αὐτοῦ, let there be no fornicator nor profane 
person, like Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birth-right. 
Tlogvog is explained as meaning apostate, one making defection from 
the true religion to a false one, by those who construe the whole of our 
context as relating only to apostasy. God often taxes his ancient peo- 
ple with adultery and fornication, in consequence of their having turned . 
to the worship of idols. The meaning thus given to πόρνος may, no 
doubt, be philologically supported ; 1. 6. the word is capable of such an 
explanation. But as I interpret the context in a different way, it ap- 
pears to be more consonant with it, to take n0gvog as designating any 
person who indulges in gross and sensual pleasures, or who is of an 
abandoned character. So-our Saviour often speaks of the Jews as a 
wicked and adulterous generation; not literally adulterous, (although 
doubtless this was true of some), but adulterous in the figurative sense 
of the word, viz. sensual, vicious, abandoned, profligate. 

βέβηλος is one who scoffs at religion or sacred things, who disregards 
what is sacred in the view of heaven. The appellations πόρνος and 
βέβηλος may both be applied to Esau here, and probably are so. As 
to the application of πόρνος, see Gen. 96: 34, 35 and Gen. 36:2. In 
regard to βέβηλος, see Gen. 25 : 29—34. His birthright was not, in- 
deed, a thing of religion; but it was, in those days, a matter of great 
personal importance and advantage. The argument is from analogy. 
‘Let no one give up himself to the gratification of his lusts, as did’ 
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Esau to the great grief of his father, Gen. 26: 35; let no one despise 
the distinguished privileges which Christianity confers upon him, like 
Esau who despised the privileges of his birthright, and parted with 
them for a mere morsel of food.’ In the case of Esau, folly and unbe- 
lief were very conspicuous ; for the land of Canaan, as he well knew, 
had been promised to his ancestors for a possession; and as the first 
born son, he must, according to the custom of those days, have a pecu- 
liar title to it. So those who reject the proffer of the heavenly inheri- 
tance, and renounce their duty as Christians, may with more propriety 
still be called βέβηλοι. 

(17) Those who conduct in such a manner, will hereafter weep with 
bitter lamentations, when it is beyond their power to recover what has 
been lost. Thus was it with Esau. ἴστε yag.... anedoxtuaodn, 
Sor ye know that when he was afterwards desirous to obtain the blessing, 
it was refused. See Gen. 27: 34—40. Lvioyiav, viz. the blessing of 
his father Isaac. 

Meravoias yao .... αὐτήν, yea, he found no place for a change of 
mind [in his father], although he sought for it with tears. See Gen. 
27: 35, 38, 40. Meravoias here refers to a change of mind in Isaac, 
who had given the blessing (appropriate to primogeniture) to Jacob. 
The writer evidently does not mean to say, that Esau found no place 
for repentance in himself. _Auzyv, sc. μετανοίαν. 

The sentiment of the whole is: ‘Guard well against indulging any 
fleshly appetites ; above all, against slighting the blessings and privi- 
leges which Christianity proffers; lest having done this, you come at 
last, when it is forever too late, bitterly to mourn over your folly and 
wickedness.’ 

(18) Οὐ yao προσεληλύϑατε .... ὄρει, moreover, ye are not come to 
the mount which could be touched. He means mount Sinai, which was an 
object palpable to the senses. Wxhagwuérvm, contrectabile, quod tan- 
gendum sit, i. q. αἰσϑητόν, quicquid sensu percipitur. So Tacitus, Ann. 
III. 12, oculis contrectare; and Cicero, Tusc. III. 15, mente contrec- 
tare. The idea of de coelo tactus, thunder-struck, is here assigned by 
some respectable expositors to ψηλαφωμένῳ; but without any good 
philological support. The Greeks use ϑίγειν and ϑεγγάνειν to denote 
the striking of thunder. The Hebrews employ 32, which the Seventy 
translate by anreoOas. But ψηλαφάω answers to the Hebrew τὸ 
and 2172. Particularly in Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew, are NYWR 
and w7272 used to designate quod conérectabile est, quidquid sensu cog 
noscitur. But, philology apart, the object of the writer in the antithesis 
‘between Sinai and Sion plainly shews, that he means to designate the 
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former as corporcal, material; the latter as spiritual, invisible, the ob- 
ject of faith, but not of the senses. Chrysostom has well drawn the 
Compara; when he says of Sinai, πάντα τοτὲ αἰσϑητὰ, καὶ ὄψεις, 
καὶ φωναί; of Sion, πάντα νοητὰ καὶ ἀόρατα νῦν. If the reader has 
any difficulty about the above explanation of ψηλαφωμέξῳ, a compari- 
son of Ex. 19: 12, 18 with it, will hardly leave any doubt as to the 
meaning of our author, who seems plainly to have had in his mind the 
strict injunction then made, not to touch the mountain. 

Καὶ κεκαυμένῳ navel .... ϑυέλλῃ, and to flaming fire, and to thick 
clouds, and darkness, and tempest. As to the particulars of the appear- 
ance at Sinai here mentioned, see Ex. 19: 16—18. 20: 18. Deut. 5: 
RZ; 26. 

ἈΑεκαυμένῳ πυρὶ means not simply fire, but the burning of it, i. 6. 
‘flame ; see Deut. 5: 23,25. It may also be translated in connection 
with ὄρει, sc. the mount that burned with fire. But probably it was not 
the design of the writer that it should be so taken ; for as he has arranged 
ψηλαφωμένῳ before ὄρεν while it qualifies it, in like manner he has ar- 
ranged κεκαυμένῳ before πυρί which it also qualifies. I do not perceive 
the absurdity which Kuinoel charges upon the expression flaming fire ; 

and therefore I can accede to this arrangement of the words. 

Τνόφῳ is probably the Aeolic form of νέφος, for which the Aeolians 
use γνόφος or γνόφος. The Seventy use it to translate 722, in Deut. 
4:11, et alibi. It is doubtless used by the Seventy and by the writer 
of our epistle, to designate the thick dark cloud that surrounded mount 
Sinai when God appeared there. The word often means tenebrae. 
Here it means the cause of darkness, i. e. thick black clouds. 

Σκότῳ, Hebrew JwN or >] ay, the darkness or gloom itself, occa- 
sioned by the cloud upon Sinai ‘dwa around it. Θυξλλῃ is designed, 
perhaps, to correspond to the Hebrew ΣΞῚΣ. If not, it is descriptive of 
the tempest that accompanied the dark cloud, the thunder and lightning 
of Sinai, Ex. 19: 16, 18. 20: 18. 

(19) Kai σάλπιγγος ἤχῳ, and to the sound of the trumpet. See Ex. 
19: 16,19. Probably the meaning is, a voice like that of a trumpet, 
i.e. very loud. In Deut. 5: 22, it is called @ great voice; in Deut. 4: 
12, it is called the voice of words, i. 6. articulate sounds ; and in Deut. 4: 

83, the voice of God. From comparing all these passages together it 
seems evident that the meaning is, ‘an articulate voice loud like that 
of a trumpet.’ 

Kai φωνῇ énucrwy ... λόγον, and the voice of commands, the hear- 
ers of which refused that initieie word should be ἀὐδρᾳ to them. Comp. 
Ex, 19: 16, 19 and 20: 18, 19. 
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“Ρημάτων, lit. things uttered or said. But it applies to any sort of 
speech, and among other significations, it has that of command; see 
Luke 3:2. Acts 10:2. 11:14. Heb. 1:3. 11:3. So 737 in He- 
brew, 6. g. Est. 1: 19. Josh. 1: 13. 1 Sam. 17: 29. Is. 8:10. Ex. 34: 
28. So also “aN, to command, Est. 1:17. 4: 13. 9: 14. 1 Chron. 
21:7. See Wahl on ῥῆμα. 

“He οἱ ἀκούσαντες κι τ. Δ. The exact shade of the writer’s meaning 
is, ‘ The hearers of which [yoice] refused that a word should be added 
to them, viz. αὐτοῖς ῥήμασι, to those commands.’ In other words, the 
exceeding loud sound of the voice inspired them with such terror, that 
they declined having any more commands addressed to them in this 
manner. 

(20) Οὐκ ἔφερον yao... . λιυϑιβολοϑήσεται, for they could not en- 
dure the injunction, “ Even if a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
stoned ;” see Ex. 19:13. The vulgate edition of the New Testament 
adds to this clause, ἢ Godide κατατοξευϑήσεται. But no manuscript of 
any authority exhibits this phrase; nor any ancient version; nor any 
of the ecclesiastical Greek writers, Oecumenius excepted. Beyond all 
doubt it is an addition of later times, taken from the Septuagint of Ex. 
19:13. Οὐκ ἔφερον, they could not endure, means, ‘ they were greatly 
affected with the severity of this command, viz. so that they could not 
bear it without awe and terror.’ 

(21) Kai—ovrw φοβερὸν... ἔντρομος, and—so terrible was the 
sight—even Moses said, “1 fear and tremble.” Οὕτω φοβερὸν ἣν τὸ 
φανταζόμενον seems to me, plainly, an expression thrown in by the 
writer, in order to augment the description of the scene, which inter- 
rupts the regular narration, and is therefore to be construed as if inclu- 
ded in a parenthesis. But as the whole of vs. 20, 21, is evidently a 
parenthesis, I have avoided the insertion of the parenthetic marks a 
second time, and noted the words included within the inner parenthesis, 
by a dash at each extremity. A«/, which introduces the last clause 
here, καὶ... Mwvone, has the force of and even. } 

But where is the history of Moses’ trembling? No where in the Old 
Testament is it expressly mentioned. It is implied, however, in Ex. 
19: 16, where it is said that “all the people in the camp trembled ;” 
and Moses was with them, comp. v. 14. The fear mentioned Deut. 9: 
19, was on a different occasion, though this passage has often been ad- 
duced as supporting the affirmation now in question. Boehme says: 
The writer has transferred to his present subject, a passage (from Deut. 
9: 19) which does not belong to it, so that, by a rhetorical artifice, he 
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might shew, that the Mosaic dispensation was full of terror.” “Cui 
sententiae,” says Kuinoel, ‘“subscribo.” But it seems to me a very 
shallow artifice which would undertake to mislead Jewish readers, in 
regard to parts of their Scriptures so conspicuous as those which respect 
Moses and the legislation at mount Sinai. I should hardly know, how- 
ever, which to wonder at most, the artifice, or the exegesis of those who 
impute it to the author of our epistle. The particular history to which 
our author here alludes, was doubtless a matter of tradition among the 
Jews of his day; marks of which are still extant in the Rabbinical 
writings. See Wetstein on Gal. 3: 19, and L. Cappell on Heb. 12: 21. 
“Exgofos εἰμι καὶ ἔντρομος means, I am greatly afraid. 

To φανταζόμενον, (the neuter participle being used like a neuter 
adjective), is to be construed as an abstract noun, sc. species, appear- 
ance, sight. ‘Uhis idiom is very common in the writings of Paul. 

(22) Next follows the antithesis of all this scene of terror, which ac- 
companied the introduction of the ancient law. Worshippers under the 
new dispensation approach a scene of a very different nature. “λλὰ 
προσεληλύϑατε Σιὼν ὄρει, but ye are come to mount Zion. Not the lite- 
ral mount Zion, but the figurative, i.e. heavenly, one. This is made plain 
by the additional description which follows. Kai molec ϑεοὺ ζῶντος, 
“ηρουσαλὴμ ἐπουρανίῳ, and to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 'The epithet ἐπουρανίῳ here determines, of course, that a 
spiritual Jerusalem, a heavenly city is meant. Comp. Heb. 11: 14— 
16. 12: 28. 13: 14. Gal. 4: 26. Rev. 3: 12. 21: 2, 10. 

Kai μυριάσιν, ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει, and to myriads, the joyful com- 
pany of angels. So, beyond all reasonable doubt, this clause is to be 
pointed and translated ; for πανήγυρις is not to be joined (as some later 
critics have joined it) with ἐκκλησίᾳ x.r.4. The structure of the whole 
paragraph denotes this; for each separate clause of it (in vs. 18, 19, 
22—24) is commenced by καί, and continued (where any addition is 
made to it) by nouns in apposition, without any conjunctive particle 
between them. E. g. xal πόλει... . ηρουσαλὴμ ἐπουρανίῳ "---καὶ 
κρίτῇ, ϑεῷ πάντων, etc. The same construction, therefore, beyond 
any good ground of doubt, is to be adopted in the clause under examin- 
ation. Dr. Knapp has arranged it in this manner, in his able disserta- 
tion on Heb. 12: 18—24, in his Scripta varii Argumenti. 

Muvgvace, lit. myriads, i.e. ten thousands, used by the Greeks to 
signify a great and indefinite number. In respect to the number of 
angels, compare Rev. 5:11. Matt. 26:53. Luke 2: 13. Dan. 7: 10. 
Tlavnyvors, among the Greeks, meant an assembly of men convened 
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on a joyous and solemn occasion ; e. g. on the occasions of their public 
feasts, etc. ‘The mention of such an assembly of angels, shews that the 
writer intends to describe the objects of the inviszble world as seen with 
the eye of faith, not things palpable, not the objects of sense. He has, 
moreover, a design to contrast this joyful solemn assembly of the angels, 
with that awful one who were present at the giving of the law upon Si- 
nai. In respect to the presence of angels on that occasion, compare Ps. 
68: 17 [18]. Deut. 33: 2 (Septuagint). Joseph. Ant. XV. 3, 5. Gal. 
3:19. Acts 7: 53. Heb. 2:2 with the note upon it. 

Our English version joins μυρεάσι with ἀγγέλων and renders, “to an 
innumerable company of angels.” It also joins πανηγύρει with éxxAn- 
σίᾳ, and renders, “to the general assembly and church, etc.” But the 
latter is not permitted, on account of the manner in which the author 
has constructed the whole of his enumeration of particulars, in vs. 18, 
19, 22, 23; which, as I have already observed, are each separated from 
the preceding one by xa/. If it be said that ‘ πανηγύρει, in order to 
be constructed with ἀγγέλων, ought to precede it;’ the answer is, that 
in v. 19 σάλπιγγος ἤχῳ is constructed in the same manner as ἀγγέλων 
navnyvost here; as is also διαϑήκης μεσέτῃ in v.24. The Greek ad- 
mits no other correct grammatical mode of construction, but that which 
is given in the translation. 

(23) Kai éxxdnoia .... ἐν οὐρανοῖς, and to the assembly or church 
of the first-born, enrolled in heaven. °Lxxinoig, conventus, a concourse 
or assembly of the people. It is not a mere ecclesiastical word, but de- 
signates (by usage) any kind of assembly, sacred or civil. Here it 
designates either the sacred assembly or church of the upper world, or 
else that upon earth. Πρωτοτόκων must not be literally understood 
here, but figuratively. Among the Hebrews, primogeniture conferred 
distinguished rights and privileges. Hence, figuratively taken, 1ow- 
τοτῦχος means any one who enjoys distinguished rights and privileges, 
whether he is first-born in a literal respect or not. Thus Israel, as be- 
loved of God and highly valued, is called his first-born, Ex. 4: 22. In 
like manner Ephraim is named, Jer. 31:9. So the Son of Sirach (36: 
12) calls Israel. The same appellation of endearment is given to the 
predicted Messiah, in Ps. 89: 27. Ina similar sense exaoz7 is used, in 
James 1: 18. I understand it here of those who had been most distin- 
guished for piety and usefulness, such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, etc. Storr understands it as referring to the angels, and as 
descriptive of them; but without any good support from the wszs loquen- 
di of Scripture. 
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 Anoyeyousuevor, enrolled, a word employed by the Greeks to sig- 
nify the inscribing of a person’s name in a record as a citizen, as a free 
man entitled to all the rights of citizenship. It here marks citizenship 
in the New Jerusalem or the heavenly Zion. The ἐκκλησία here 18 
that with which Christians are to mingle, in the full and final enjoy- 
ment of their privileges. Saints, while on earth, are usually spoken of 
as having their names written (γεγραμμένα, ἐγράφη, not ἀπογεγθαμμέ- 
γα) in the book of life ; 6. g. Luke 10: 20. Phil. 4:3. Rev. 3: 5. 13: 
8. 17:8. 20:15. 21:27. 22:19; and Dr. Knapp and others inter- 
pret our text, as speaking of the saints on earth. They appear not to 
have noticed the difference of the phraseology employed in reference to 
such; and certain it is, that the general tenor of the passage before us 
has respect only to the heavenly city and assembly. Still, I would not 

object to the exegesis which is grounded on the supposition, that the 
writer here means to speak of the church on earth in distinction from 
the inhabitants of the heavenly world. It has this advantage, viz. that 
it does hot interfere with the πνεύμασι δικαίων τετελειωμένων in the 
latter part of the verse. Zo be enrolled in heaven, is to be entitled to 
all the privileges of a member of the heavenly city. 

Καὶ κριτῇ, ϑεῷ πάντων, and to the judge, the God of all. Kory 
designates him before whose tribunal all must appear that enter a future 
world. But to Christians he is a merciful; not a condemning judge ; 
and the design here doubtless is, to represent the judge as the βραβευ- 
τής, the awarder of the prize, to those who have successfully fought the 
battles of the Lord. God of all means here, God of all the προτοτό- 
κων, i. 6. that God who acknowledges them with favour and approba- 
tion; comp. Eph.4:6. Rom. 3:29. Heb. 8:10. 11:16. Acts 7: 
992. Ex. 3:6. Zech. 8:8. Rev. 21:37. In entering a future world, 
Christians must, indeed, present themselves before the tribunal of the 
eternal judge; but he is not a judge severe and rigid; he is in an ap- 
propriate sense their God ; he will regard them with favour, he will treat 
them with kindness. Thus all is nviéing with respect to the heavenly 
Zion. 'The transposition made by our English version, to God the judge 
of all, is against the arrangement of the text, and fails to give the ap- 
propriate sense of the words. The meaning of ὁ ἐπὶ πάντων ϑεός, 
Rom. 9: 5, is different from ϑεὺς πάντων here, the former being “ su- 
preme God.” 

Καὶ πνεύμασι δικαίων τετελειωμένων, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect, i. e. exalted to a state of final reward. Τετελειωμένων, 
having completed their probation, and arrived at their mature state, viz. 
a final state of glory ; see on Heb. 2: 10. 
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(24) Kal διαϑήκης..... ᾽]ησοῦ, and to the mediator of the new cov- 
enant, Jesus. See on 8: 6. 7: 22, where the same idea is exhibited. 

Καὶ αἵματι... ." 48ελ, and to the blood of sprinkling, which speak- 
eth better [things] than [the blood of] Abel. Respecting the blood of 
Christ offered in the eternal sanctuary, see Heb. 9: 11—14, 23. In 
respect to sprinkling, see 9:13, 19. Figuratively or spiritually, no 
doubt, this is to be understood. Sprinkled with Jesus’ blood, the wor- 
shippers in the sanctuary above may approach the presence of God, i. e. 
the inner sanctuary, confident of a gracious reception. As the. text 
now is, the literal version would be: speaketh something better than 
Abel, i. e. than Abel speaks. But the sense is plainly as given above. 

Kositrov λαλοῦντι, instead of κρεΐττονα λαλοῦντι, for the weight of 
authority is beyond all doubt on the side of κρεῖττον. Literally ren- 
dered, κρεῖττον would mean something better. But this is less grateful 
to the English ear, than the form of expression in the version. The 
meaning of the phrase seems to me quite simple and easy. The blood 
of Christ proclaims pardon and peace; the blood of Abel cried to God 
from the ground (Gen. 4: 10) for the infliction of punishment upon his 
murderer. IJTaga τὸν (not το)". 4βηλ, may be regarded as an elliptical 
expression for παρὰ τὸ αἷμα tov” Asch. That the verb λαλεῖ is un- 
derstood, in order to complete the grammatical sense of the phrase, is 
quite plain. The form of the sentence, however, must be varied in or- 
der to express this verb. It would be thus, ἢ τὸ αἶμα tov "“2βηλ λαλεῖ. 

Such is the contrast between the former and latter dispensation. 
There all is awful, terrible, and threatening ; here all is alluring, gra- 
cious, and animating. Who now can adhere to the former, and re- 
nounce the latter? Such is the nature of the argument presented by 
the writer. He next proceeds to warn the Hebrews in the most sol- 
emn and affectionate manner, against a renunciation of their Christian 
faith. 

(25) Bhénere, un. ... λαλοῦντα, take heed that ye turn not away 
From him who addresses you. Ilagauttéouae means to deprecate, to 
decline, to endeavour to avoid, aversari, respucre, repudiare. But who 
is τὸν λαλοῦντα he sequel of the verse clearly shews that Christ is 
meant, who came from heaven to instruct men and warn them of their 
danger, or rather (with reference to the preceding verse) ‘who speaks 
to men by his blood.’ Ἶ 

To give efficacy to this warning, he adds an example. Zi γὰρ ἐκεῖ- 
vor... χρηματίζοντα, for if they did not escape [punishment], who re- 
jected him that warned them upon earth. That after ἔφυγον, either 
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δικήν, anddecay, or some such word, is to be supplied by the mind of 
the reader, is plain from the nature of the subject and of the context. 
But who is τὸν χρηματίζοντα Moses, 1 answer. The two dispensa* 
tions are here compared, in respect to the penalty to be inflicted on the 
contemptuous and refractory. The legislator or head of each dispensa- 
tion, is introduced as the person who addresses the laws or warnings of 
God to men. See the same sentiment, in Heb. 10: 28, 29. 

Πολλῷ μᾶλλον... .. ἀποστρεφόμενοι, much more shall we [not es- 
cape], tf we turn away from him [who warns us] from heaven. See a 
similar commination, in 2: 1—3. 10:28, 29. That χρηματίζοντα is 
implied after τόν, results from common grammatical usage. “4n' ov- 
ρανῶν is meant to represent, either that Christ came from heaven and 
warned them, or that being in heaven he now warns them, viz. by his 
messengers. It is possible, however, that God is here meant by the 
writer, as the one who warns them. But the antithesis between the 
head of the old dispensation and the new, hardly admits of this con- 
struction. 

The ellipsis of ov φευξόμεθα after ἡμεῖς, is sufficiently plain from 
the nature of the sentence. , 

(26) Οὗ ἡ gwrn.... τότε, whose voice then shook the earth; viz. 
when, as with the sound of a mighty trumpet waxing louder and loud- 
er, he spake on mount Sinai so that the earth trembled; see on vs. 19 
seq. Whose voice, i. e. the voice of Christ; so Michaelis, Storr, Cra- 
mer, Rosenmueller, Boehme, Kuinoel, and Bloomfield. It is one of the 
many passages in the New Testament, which ascribe to Christ the same 
things that are ascribed to Jehovah in the Old Testament. 

Nov 62... . οὐρανὸν, but now he has promised, saying, ‘‘ Yet once 
more will I shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” ’Ennyyehras, 
has he promised, the Perfect Pass. often having an active sense, be- 
cause it belongs also to the Midd. voice. Buttm. Gramm. ὃ 89. 2. 
ζει ἅπαξ corresponds to the Hebrew O72 NON TIP, yet once, after a 
little time, Hag.2.6. The citation is from the Septuagint, but οὐ 
μόνον is an addition by the writer of our epistle, and is designed to give 
emphasis to the declaration. That the passage has respect to the 
changes which would be introduced by the coming of the Messiah, and 
the new dispensation which he would commence, is evident from Hag. 
2: 7—9. Such figurative language is frequent in the Scriptures, and 
denotes great changes which are to take place. So the apostle explains 
it here, in the very next verse. Comp. Is. 13: 13. Hag. 2: 21, 22. Jo- 
el 3: 16. 2: 10, 31. Matt. 24: 29—31, comp. v. 34. 
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en To δὲ, ἔτει ἅπαξ... σαλευόμενα, now this “ “een once more,” sig- 
nifies a removing of the things which are shaken, as so made that they 
might await things which are not shaken. The manner in which the 
writer understood the figurative expression in question, viz. the shaking 
of the heavens and the earth, is here plainly declared. It denotes a 
great change, a μέετάϑεσις, removal or abolition of the things changed, 
i. 6. of the Jewish dispensation. The language which had been literal- 
ly applied to the quaking‘of Sinai, when the law was given, is now fig- 
uratively applied, in the usual Scriptural way, in order to denote a great 
change of a moral nature. 

‘Rs πεποιημένων is a locus veratissimus. It would be of little use to 
detail the various opinions upon it ; most of which seem to have sprung 
from a misapprehension of the meaning of the paragraph in which it 
stands. Even Michaelis and Storr interpret the passage as referring to 
changes in the natural world at the end of time ; most evidently, against 
the meaning of the writer. I understand πεποιημένων to designate 
either simply things made or created, χειροποίητα, caduca, mutabilia, 
(ideas necessarily implied by a term which designates things of a cor- 
poreal and created nature) ; or else I must construe the whole thus: so 
made that they should wait for the things that will not be shaken. It is 
clear that the writer means to say, that the ancient order of things, viz. 
the Jewish dispensation, will be changed, removed, abolished, in like 
manner as the objects of the natural creation. Either of the methods 
of interpretation just proposed, would convey this sentiment. Accord- 
ing to the last mode of explanation, μείνη has a sense like the He- 
brew Mp2, 2M, or 5477; 1. 6. it means that the former things should 
be so circumstanced as to wait for or expect a change or removing. 
All this change or abolition of the old dispensation was to take place, 
in order that a new one might be introduced, which should undergo no 
change ; ἵνα μείνῃ τὰ μὴ σαλευόμενα. 

(28) Avo βασιλείαν... .. παραλαμβάνοντες, wherefore, having ob- 
tained a kingdom which ll be shaken, i. e. the gospel dispensation, 
the βασιλείαν τοὺ ϑεοῦ or τοῦ χριστοῦ or τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, ἃ regnum im- 
mutabile. Plainly the βασιλείαν ἀσάλευτον here, is the opposite or an- 
tithesis of σαλευομένων in the clause above, which must therefore mean 
(in such a connection) the Jewish dispensation. The new dispensation 
is not mutable, caducous, but ἀσάλευτον, immutable, not to be shaken, 
not to be changed. 

"Eyouev χάριν... εὐλαβείας, either let us manifest our gratitude 
(by which we may serve God acceptably), with reverence and fear, or 
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else we must translate as below. In the first case ἔχωμεν γαρὲν means 
gratiam habeamus, i.e. let us express, manifest, exhibit gratitude, viz. 
for the unshaken kingdom which we have received, with all its privileges, 
preferences, and blessings ; and in the second, let us hold fast that grace, 
i. 6. the grace bestowed under the new dispensation, under ‘ the kingdom 
that cannot be shaken.’ For sucha sense of ἔχωμεν, see 1 Cor. 11: 16. 
Rev. 12: 17. John 14: 21, Phil. 1:7. 1 Tim. 1:19. 3:9. 2 Tim. 
1:13. Heb.6:; 19, I have (on reviewing my work) preferred this lat- 
ter sense, as the version will shew; but I have some doubts whether 
τήν would not be necessary before χάρεν in order to support this inter- 
pretation. ὐυαρέσεως, acceptably, i.e. we must serve God in the way 
of holding fast this χάρες, in order to render our services well-pleasing 
in his sight. 

Merve aidovs καὶ εὐλαβείας, with pious reverence, i. 6. let us exhibit, 
in our service, pious reverence for his spotless and awful perfections. 
"EviaBeve means, piety, pious devotedness, the spirit of religious devotion; 
and αἰδὼς means reverence. I take the two words as designed to con- 
vey an idea of the intense pious reverence, which ought to be paid to 
the great God whom the gospel exhibits. The principle, that one of 
two synonymous nouns in such cases may be employed for the sake of 
intensity, hardly needs to be again stated; and that one of them may 
be employed in the room of an adjective is equally plain ; so that (if we 
choose) we may translate, with profound reverence. 

(29) Kai yao. ... καταναλίσκον, for our God is a consuming fire. 
If this be not a quotation, the image is drawn from the description of 
Sinai (v. 18), which was still in the writer’s mind. The idea is, that 
God, if called to punish unbelief, is not only surrounded by flaming 
fire as he was on mount Sinai, but this is also πῦρ καταναλίσκον, de- 
vouring, destructive, tormenting fire. The awful punishment of unbe- 
lievers and apostates is set forth by the expression in question, in a very 
striking manner. But probably the expression is a quotation of Deut. 
4: 24, where it is employed by way of commination. 
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The writer now concludes his epistle, by various practical exhortations, adapted to the state 
and circumstances of his readers; and to the wants of the church in every age, where the circum- 
stances are like those of the persons here addressed. 


CHAP. XIII. 


(1) 2, φιλαδελφία μενέτω, let brotherly love continue, i.e. let it. be 
constant, let it remain in exercise. I am on the whole disposed to be- 
lieve that the writer means to say : ‘Let it continue to be as it has hith- 
erto been ;’ for he has repeatedly commended them, in our epistle, for 
their social sympathies and brotherly feeling. @AadsAg/a is the mu- 
tual love of Christians as such. 

(2) Τῆς φιλοξενίας μὴ ἐπιλανθάνεσϑε, cease not to practise hospi- 
tality, or forget not hospitality. This was peculiarly a duty in those 
times of persecution and distress, when many were suffering the loss of 
their means of subsistence, and were obliged to cast themselves on the 
charity of their brethren. 

Ava ταύτης γὰρ .... ἀγγέλους, for by this, some have entertained 
angels unawares. ” Fladov ξενίσαντες, a truly Attic mode of expres- 
sion ; for the Greeks were wont to join the verb λανϑάνω with the par- 
ticiple of another verb, when they wished to express the idea, that the 
action indicated by that other verb was done unconsciously, undesigned- 
ly, without foresight. Literally the phrase may be translated, some en- 
tertaining angels were ignorant, viz. that they were doing so. See ex- 
amples of the kind referred to in Gen. 18:2 seq. and Gen. 19: 1 seq. 
The meaning of the whole is: ‘Continue to practise hospitality, since 
greater honour and reward is consequent upon it, than you might be 
ready to suppose.’ 

(3) 77ιμνήσκεσϑε.. . .. συνδεδεμένοι, remember those who are in 
bonds, as tf ye yourselves were fellow-prisoners. The writer had be- 
fore adverted to their past sufferings under persecution, 10 : 32—34; 
and also to their present trials, 10: 36. 12: 3—5. Here he exhorts 
them to sympathize with those who are in bonds, as if they themselves 
were in the like condition, because they were continually exposed to be 
thrown into prison. A high degree of sympathy is designated by the 
expression, ὡς συνδεδεμένοι. 

Tov κακουχουμένων .... σώματι, [remember] those who are in- 
Juriously treated, as [it becomes] those who are themselves still in the 
body. Οντες ἐν τῷ σώματι, i.e. daily exposed themselves to persecu- 
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tion ἊΝ levine: and therefore liable to need commiseration from 
others. 

(4) Tiucog 6 yomog.... ἀμίαντος, let marriage be honoured among 
all, and the bed undefiled. So it should be rendered, because the 
whole strain is hortatory. So Schulz: ‘ Ehrenwerth sei allen die 
Ehe.” It is capable of another version, viz. marriage is honourable for 
all, etc. “Ev mace τίμιος may also be translated, is altogether honour- 
able. The first method however of rendering the phrase, seems to me 
preferable ; as it is then made to be congruous with the context. 

The fact that such an exhortation is here addressed to the Hebrews, 
shews, either that some of them were chargeable with a breach of the 
precept respecting chastity, or that they were in danger of becoming so. 
Polygamy and concubinage were practised by all around them, and had 
been for time immemorial. The demands of Christianity, then, in re- 
spect to these practices, might seem a grievance to some of the He- 
brew Christians, and probably they were tempted not to regard them, 
and therefore needed caution. 

Tloovovg δὲ. . .. 0809, but whoremongers and adulterers God will 
punish or jailed: ; i.e. those who live in fornication while unmarried, or 
commit adultery after marriage, will not escape divine indignation. 

(5) “Agidagyvoos .... παροῦσι, let your conduct be free from cov- 
etousness, and be content with what ye have. “Fore is understood af- 
ter ὁ τρόπος, for the sentence is hortatory. ρύπος means behaviour, 
the same as ἦϑος, manner of life. ᾿«““ρκούμενον τοῖς παροῦσι, i. 6. 
indulge no greedy desires for earthly possessions, but cheerfully submit 
to the allotment of providence in respect to these things. 

Αὐτὸς γὰρ hs ἐγκαταλίπω, for he hath said, I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee; i. e. God hath promised to provide for you in the 
best manner, and you should put your trust in him. The phrase 
here quoted, may come either from Deut. 31: 6. Josh. 1:5, or 1 Chron. 
28 : 20. 

(6) Ὥστε ϑαῤρῥοῦντας..... ἄνϑρωπος, so that we may boldly say, 
‘ The Lord is my helper and E will not fear ; what can man do to me?” 
The quotation is from Ps. 118: 6; where the Hebrew, which corre- 
sponds to κύριος ἐμοὶ βοηϑός, is "Ὁ iT", Jehovah is es me. The 
verse is divided by the accents in Hebrew, as the translation above 
divides it. The apostle has given the sense exactly. “Sore ϑαρῥοῦν- 
rag ἡμᾶς, sc. εἶναι, which is implied after wore. The meaning of 
the verse is: ‘Under whatever trials and difficulties we may be placed, 
we need not be filled with terror or painful apprehension, for God will 
help us. 
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(7) “μνημονεύετε... . ϑεοῦ, remember your leaders, who have spo- 
ken unto you the word of God. ‘Hyovpevot, duces, praesides, leaders, 
guides, directors, which here means teachers, as the explanatory clause 
that follows clearly shews. Aoyoy τοῦ θεοῦ, the gospel. 

Ων ἀναϑεωροῦντες ..«. πίστιν, and attentively considering the 
end of their manner of life, imitate their faith. That is, calling to 
mind the peaceful and happy death of those religious teachers among 
you, who gave you instruction respecting the word of life, imitate their 
faith, i. e. persevere in your Christian profession, as they did, to the very 
end of life. 

Storr and others refer éxfaow τῆς ἀναστροφῆς, to the sequel or re- 
ward that ensued, in consequence of the manner of life which these 
teachers had led. But I cannot find reason enough to believe that 
ἔκβασιν may be properly understood in such a sense. It is not impro- 
bable that the writer refers here to the triumphant death of Stephen, 
Acts vir., and of James, Acts xu. He exhorts his readers to follow the 
example of those faithful Christain teachers, who had died a peaceful 
and happy death, although perhaps a premature one. 

(8) ησοὺῦς Χριστὸς... αἰῶνας, Jesus Christ is the same, yester-— 
day, to day, and forever, That is, Christ is always the same, always 
ready and willing to aid you in all your trials; comp. 7:3, 15—17, 21, 
25, 28; also 5: 6, 9. 2:18. 9: 24. 10: 12—14, 23. “O euzog corre- 
sponds with ov ὁ αὐτὸς εἶ, Ps. 102: 28 [Sept. 101: 27], in Hebrew 
NIM AMX, which there designates immutability or eternity; for the 
parallel distich is, Thy years shall not come to an end. ‘The absolute 
eternity of Christ (@ parte ante et a parte post), is not here directly 
asserted ; but the simple object of the writer is, to shew that ‘ he ever 
liveth to aid his disciples.’ To refer the expression to Christian doc- 
trine, and unite this verse with the one which follows, seems to me 
plainly a deserting of the obvious intention of the writer. Dr. Schulz 
construes the passage as I have done. χΧϑὲς, καὶ σήμερον, καὶ εἰς 
τοὺς αἰῶνας, is a Hebraism, used to express the past, the present, and 
the future; and 0 αὐτός, joined with these, denotes immutability. 

(9) Ζιδαχαῖς ποικίλαις... .. παραφέρεσϑε, be not carried hither 
and thither, by diverse and strange doctrines. Τί[οικίλαις καὶ ξέναις 
designates doctrines different, diverse from true Christian doctrine, and 
foreign (strangers) to it. Such were the doctrines of the Judaizing 
teachers respecting many of their ceremonial observances and tradi- 
tionary rites; and to these the writer here adverts, as appears by the 
sequel. For παραφέρεσϑε some manuscripts and editions have περέ- 
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φέρεσϑε, which Ernesti and some other critics prefer; but it is not 
supported by equal authority. 

Kelov γὰρ yaour....negenatnoavres, for it is good that the 
heart should be confirmed by grace, not by meats, by which those have 
not been profited who have been occupied therewith. A difficult expres- 
sion, about which there has been a great variety of opinion and con- 
jecture. Xcagure seems to me plainly to refer here to the gracious truth 
or doctrine of the Christian religion. ‘The writer had just said: “ΒΘ 
not tossed to and fro by doctrines diverse and alien from Christianity.” 
Next follows the assertion, “It is good to be established, [settled, con- 
firmed], in the gracious doctrines of the gospel, rather than to put con- 
fidence in meats, etc.” Construed in this way, all is plain and congru- 
ous. «βρώμασι indicates the various kinds of meats, which were dis- 
tinguished by the Judaizing Christians into clean and unclean; the 
first of which might be safely and properly eaten, but the second must 

be avoided, on peril of losing one’s character for piety and incurring the 
displeasure of God. All attention to this subject the writer regards as 
useless, and avers that those who have been sedulously attentive to it, 
have reaped no spiritual profit from it. “Περιπατήσαντες, like the He- 
brew 2777, means to be concerned with, to be occupied with, to be- 
stow one’s attention upon. In regard to the unprofitableness of such an 
attention’ to meats, comp. Heb. 7: 18. 

(10) ἔχομεν... «. λατρεύοντες, we have an altar, of which those 
have no right to eat who render their service to the tabernacle. <A fig- 
urative expression, borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and accommodated 
to express the privileges of Christians. According to the usages of 
sacrifice, in most cases, some part or parts of the victims offered were 
reserved for the use of the priests, and in some cases were to be eaten 
also by the offerer; see Lev. 6: 26. Num. 18:9, 10. Lev. 7: 33, 34. 
Num. 6: 19. Lev. 7: 15. 19:6. But the 5559 was a holocaust, i. e. 
an offering which was to be entirely consumed by fire ; particularly, the 
mb» offered on the great day of atonement, Lev. 16: 14—16, 27. Lev. 
4:3—12. The reference in our text is to those sacrifices, a part of 
which were eaten by the priests and the offerers, in so far as the writer 
alludes to partaking of them. But when he says that ‘Christians have 
a sacrifice, of which those who pay their service to the altar have no 
right to partake,’ he means, that the benefits procured by the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, do not belong, or will not be granted, to such as rest 
their hopes of salvation on the ritual sacrifices of the Jewish law, i. e. to 
such as continue to be disciples of Judaism, or turn back from Chris- 
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tianity to Judaism, and thus renounce the blessings procured for believ- 
ers by the death of Christ. 

(11) “Rv yao εἰσφέρεταε..... παρεμβολῆς, moreover the bodies of 
those animals, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary as a sin-offer- 
ing by the high-priest, were burned without the camp. The yao here 
introduces a second reason why Christians should not be carried hither 
and thither by divers doctrines, v. 9. The first reason begins with za- 
λὸν yao; the second with ὧν yao κι τ. λ. I have translated it moreover, 
not because γάρ strictly considered has this meaning, but because the 
connection of the discourse in this way becomes more facile in English. 
As to the offerings here alluded to, see Lev. 16: 11, 14—16, 27. The 
construction of the verse is peculiar, and literally translated it would run 
thus: “The blood of which animals was brought into the sanctuary... 
the bodies of the same were burned, etc.” ‘To make the verse plain, 
the arrangement has been altered in the translation. “Aueoriag sin- 
offering, or περὶ ἁμαρτίας, [offering] on account of sin, which conveys 
the same idea. ‘The object in offering the blood of goats and bullocks 
in the most holy place, was to make atonement for sin. “Παρεμβολῆς, 
camp, refers to the time when the Israelites were in the wilderness, and 
lived in encampments. 

(12) Aco καὶ Inoovs ... ἔπαϑε, wherefore Jesus also, in order that he 
might make expiation for the people by his own blood, suffered without 
the gate. “Ayiaon, might make expiation; see on 2:11. Ava τοῦ 
ἰδίου αἵματος, comp. 9: 12, 14, 25,26. 10:19. Acts 20:28. Eph. 1: 
1:7. 1 Pet. 1:19. Rev.1:5. 5:19. "Zw τῆς πύλης, viz. the gates 
of Jerusalem; for he was crucified on Calvary, which was then without 
the walls of the city, although it is now within them. 

Vs. 11, 12, are designed as a comparison between the sacrifice on 
the great day of atonement, and the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. The 
blood of the former was presented before God, in the most holy place ; 
the blood of the latter, in the eternal sanctuary above, 9: 12, 23, 24. 
The bodies of the beasts used for the former sacrifice, were consumed 
or destroyed without the camp ; the body of Jesus was sacrificed or de- 
stroyed, without the gate of Jerusalem. The atoning sacrifice of Chris- 
tians is analogous, then, to that of the Jews, but of infinitely higher 
efficacy ; comp. 9: 13, 14. 10: 4,12. The particular object however 
of vs. 11, 12, is to introduce Christ as an example of suffering, in order 
to impress upon the Hebrews the necessity of perseverance in their 
Christian profession, amidst all their trials and difficulties. But the 
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manner of introducing this example, is altogether in unison with the 
analogies which are so often repeated in other parts of our epistle. 

(13) Τοίνυν ἐξερχώμεϑα.. . .. φέροντες, let us then go forth to him 
without the camp, bearing reproach like his. That is: ‘Since Jesus suf- 
fered persecution and ignominy and distress, let us follow him, even if we 
endure reproaches like those which he endured. Let us adhere to the 
profession of Christianity, although it be counted as ignominious and 
worthy of reproach.’ In respect to suffering with Christ, comp. Rom. 
8:17. 2 Tim. 2:10, 11. 1 Pet. 4: 18. 2Cor.4: 10. Rev. 1:9. That 
ὀνειδισμὸν αὐτοῦ means reproach such as Christ suffered, is plain from 
the object of the writer. Comp. Col. 1: 24, which is exactly in point; 
and see on Heb. 11: 26. The same sentiment that this verse contains, 
is inculcated in Matt. 10: 38, where it is expressed by λαμβάνει τὸν 
σταυρὸν αὐτοῦ. 

(14) Οὐ γὰρ ἔχομεν... ἐπιξητοῦμεν, for here we have no permanent 
city, but we seek for one yet future. Ig introduces a reason why 
Christians ought willingly to bear with reproaches and sorrows.—In 
11: 14 the writer calls the heavenly inheritance which the patriarchs 
sought, πατρίδα ; and afterwards (v. 16) πόλιν. Here the appellation 
πόλιν is used, because the writer had just been alluding to Christians 
being thrust out or going out of the city, viz. out of Jerusalem, to suffer 
ignominy as Christ did. The design of our verse is, to shew the He- 
brews that it could not be of any great importance, should they be exiled 
from their dwelling places and the habitations of their Jewish kindred ; 
for in this world, no habitation, no place of abode, can be μένουσα, 
permanent, lasting. By profession, Christians, like the patriarchs, are 
seeking πατρίδα ἐπουράνιον ; and consequently πόλιν μέλλουσαν, an 
abode yet future, a residence in the world to come. 

(15) Av αὐεοῦ ovv.... ϑεῷ, by him, therefore, let us continually 
present to God the sacrifice of praise. Av αὐτοῦ, viz. by Christ, i.e. 
let us present such an offering, by him who is our great high-priest ; 
not a sacrifice of goats or bullocks, but a sacrifice of praise. In other 
words: ‘Let us, as Christians, offer praises to God for the blessings of 
the gospel vouchsafed to us.’ 

Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι καρπὸν .... ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ, that is, the fruit of our lips 
ascribing praise to him. ‘The expression sacrifice of praise (M2 
mins), is found in Lev. 7: 12. A phrase similar to fruit of the lips, 
is used by Hosea 14: 3, Hebrew A N|wW D7! 7722W2, where the Sep- 
tuagint render it, καρπὸν χειλέων. ‘The meaning of our phrase is, 
what the lips utter, viz. when they ascribe praise (ὁμολογούντων) to 
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God. So Prov. 18: 20 "5 "78, the fruit of the mouth, i. e. what a man 
says, OF his words. — 

Ὁμολογούντων, like the Hebrew THT, means to praise, celebrate, 
publicly acknowledge. ᾿Ονόματε is here, as commonly, a periphrasis 
for the agent to whom the name belongs, viz. God ; so that the sense is 
the same as τῷ Osq.—What follows τοῦτ᾽ ἔστε, is added by the writer, 
in order to guard against the apprehension of any one, that he was ex- 
horting them to offer the ritual sacrifices prescribed by the law. 

(16) Τῆς δὲ εὐποιΐας.. ... ϑεός, forget not, moreover, kindness and 
liberality ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. ’EniukavOavw 
governs the Genitive evmoviag and κοινωνίας. It was usual for the 
Jews, after making their thank-offerings, to invite the poor to the feast 
which followed; Jahn Archaeol. III. p. 396. So here, kindness and 
liberality are to follow the thank-offering of Christians; kindness toward 
the suffering and fberality toward the needy are acceptable sacrifices, 
or such as God is pleased with. 'The sentiment is: ‘ Duties like these 
Christianity requires; not the blood of bullocks and goats.’ As to δέ 
at the beginning of the verse, it is a sign of transition in the discourse, 
and may well be rendered moreover. 

(17) Πείϑεσϑε....... ὑπείκετε, obey your leaders and be subject to 
them. ‘Hyovévorg, in v.7 above, is clearly used in the sense of teach- 
ers, who were in fact the guides or leaders of the Christian community. 
If there be any difference between πεέϑεσϑε in this case and ὑπείκετε, 
the first has reference to positive obedience in regard to any directions 
given them ; the second prohibits any opposition to the teachers, in the 
measures which they might adopt to promote the improvement and the 
order of their religious community. 

Αὐτοὶ γὰρ ayounvovow anodwoortes, for they watch over your souls, 
as those who must render an account. 'The γάρ here introduces a clause 
which shews the gravity and importance of the office of the NYOUMEVOL ; 
which was a reason why cheerful obedience should be yielded to them. 
"Ayounvovor, watch; the image seems to be taken from the practice of 
shepherds, who watch with solicitude over their flocks in order that they 
may preserve them from the ravages of wild beasts. See the like im- 
agery employed respecting the feet Ezekiel, Ezek. 3: 17.— Ὑπὲρ 
τῶν ψυχῶν ὑμῶν; 68. for you, ΠΣ, “Ao λόγον ἀποδωώσοντες, viz. 
to God, to whom “every one must give a an account of himself ;” partic- 
ularly, every one put in a place of trust with regard to spiritual duties. 

Ἵνα μετὰ χαρᾶς... -. τοῦτο, [so obey} that they may do this with 
joy, and not with grief; for this would be unprofitable to you. The 
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meaning, I now think after revision, is: ‘Obey them that they may per- 
form their duty of watching with joy, and not be grieved by perverse- 
ness and disobedience.’ The watching seems to be the main thing, in 
the clause which precedes ἵνα μετὰ x. τ. A. 

My στενάζοντες, lit. not groaning, i.e. not grieving, the effect being 
put for the cause. It is only a negative form of expression here, de- 
signed to repeat the same idea as is conveyed by pera χαρᾶς, and to 
render it more intense. “λυσιτελὲς γάρ, another negative expression, 
which means as much as to say: ‘ This would be very hurtful or noxious 
to you;’ i.e. should their Christian teachers be compelled to groan on 
account-of unbelief and want of subjection in them, the consequences 
would be distressing to themselves as well as to their teachers. 

(18) Ππηροσεύχεσϑε περὶ ἡμῶν... ἀναστρέφεσϑαι, pray for us; for 
we trust that we have a good conscience, being destrous in all things to 
conduct ourselves uprightly. The request of the writer, that he may have 
an interest in their prayers, shews the friendly feelings and confidence 
which he entertained respecting them. He appeals to the sincerity and 
uprightness of his Christian deportment, as an evidence that he might 
claim a Christian sympathy for himself. Probably he has special refer- 
ence, in what he says respecting a good conscience, to the accusations of 
Judaizers, who looked on those Jews as having violated their con- 
science, who had ceased to obey the ritual law. “Ev πᾶσι x. t.4. aug- 
ments, or renders intensive, the idea contained in the preceding clause. 

(19) Περισσοτέρως 02. ... ὑμῖν, and I the more earnestly request 
you to do this, in order that I may be speedily restored to you. ᾿ This 
seems plainly to imply, that the writer was deterred from paying those 
a visit whom he addressed, by some adverse circumstances, viz. either 
by imprisonment, sickness, or some like cause. It also implies, that he 
is known to them, and they to him; for it indicates that he had formerly 
been among them. 

(20) Ὃ δὲ ϑεὸς... . ᾿]ησοῦν, now may the God of peace, that raised 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, who by the blood of an everlasting cove- 
nant has become the great Shepherd of the sheep. Ὃ ϑεὸς τῆς εἰρήνης, 
the God of peace, i.e. the God who bestows happiness, auctor salutis. 
The Greek εἰρήνη, in the New Testament, like the Hebrew Di>w, 
means every king of blessing or happiness. Ὃ ἀναγαγῶν, who brought 
up, raised up, restored. Tov ποιμένα... .. τὸν μέγαν, comp. John 10: 
11, 14—18. 

"Ev αἵματι διαϑήκης αἰωνίου some join with ἀναγαγών. But what 
can be the sense of raising Christ from the dead by the blood of the 
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everlasting covenant? Almighty power raised him from the dead ; - not 
the blood of the covenant. Beyond all reasonable doubt, then, ἐν αἵμα- 
τὸ x. τ. A. characterizes the great Shepherd, who “ laid down his life for 
the sheep,” John 10: 15. 1 Pet. 3: 25; and who sanctioned a new tes- 
tament or covenant by his blood, Heb. 9: 15—23. Matt. 26:28. The 
meaning is, that ‘the great Shepherd is provided with, or (so to speak) 
carries along with him, blood sanctioning a covenant which is of perpet- 
ual force.’ So in Heb. 9: 25, the high priest is said to have entered 
yearly into the most holy place ἐν ἀλλοτρίῳ αἵματε, i. 6. carrying with 
him the blood of bullocks and goats. Se also Wahl’s Lex. ἔν no 2. 
The phrase is plainly an allusion to the preceding discussion in chap. 
1x. I have rendered it so as to prevent a mistake, in regard to its true 
meaning. 

(21) Karaorioas ὑμᾶς ἐν παντὶ ἔργῳ ἀγαϑῷ, perfect you in every 
good work, i. e. make you in all respects to act worthily of the Christian 
name, enable you in all respects as Christians to discharge your duties. 
Eig τὸ ποιῆσαι τὸ ϑέλημα αὐτοῦ, so that you may do his will, i. e. per- 
form all he requires. 

Ποιῶν ἐν ὑμῖν... .. Χριστοῦ, working in you that which is pleas- 
ing to him, through Jesus Christ. That is, enabling you to perform all 
your Christian duties, which will be acceptable, εὐάρεστον ἐνώπιον 
αὐτοὺ, pleasing in his sight, W3D> 350. Διὰ “sjoov Χριστοῦ, i. 6. 
may he do this for Christ’s sake or through Christ. 

"Qe ἡ δόξα... Auny, to whom be glory forever and ever, Amen. 
The nearest ieaiiett tow, is 2 Χριστοῦ; and to him, it seems to 
me, the doxology plainly belongs. Other examples of a similar nature, 
may be easily shewn; e.g. Rev. 1:6. 1 Pet. 4:11. 2 Pet. 3:18. 
Doxologies introduced into the midst of a letter, in this way, are char- 
acteristic of the writings of Paul. 

(22) Παρακαλῶ δὲ vuas.... παρακλήσεως, now 1 beseech you, 
brethren, to bear with this word of exhortation; for I have written 
briefly to you. *Avéxyw means, to bear patiently with, to receive or per- 
mit with kind feelings, to put up with. Aoyov παρακλήσεως is simply, 
ethortation. Some refer this only to the last part of the epistle; but 
the whole is intermixed with hortatory admonitions. The writer, after 
speaking so plainly, and giving warnings so awful, endeavours to win 
those whom he addresses to a patient toleration of his plain dealing. 

Ava βραχέων, a usual Greek expression for briefly, within a short 
compass. “ But how,” it is asked, “could Paul say this, when this 
epistle is longer than any one of his, that to the Romans and the first 
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to the Corinthians excepted?’ But is it to be supposed that those, 
whom the apostle now addressed, were acquainted with all of his other 
epistles, and that they would estimate the force of διὰ βραχέων by a 
comparison of our epistle with them? It is much more reasonable to 
suppose that the writer means to say, that he had written briefly, con- 
sidering the importance and difficulty of the subjects of which he had 
treated. And who will deny this? 

(23) Ttvooxers.... ἀπολελυμένον, know ye that [our] brother 
Timothy is sent away. See on the meaning of this, Introduction, § 19. 

Me® οὗ .... ὑμᾶς, with whom, if he speedily return, I shail visit 
you. Med οὗ, in company with whom. ᾿Εν τάχιον ἔρχηται implies 
that Timothy was then absent. Of course, ἀπολελυμένον cannot well 
mean set at liberty. But if the meaning be as I have rendered it, then 
is the reason plain why Paul should say ἐὰν ἔρχηται. If Timothy was 
imprisoned at Rome, and set at liberty there, why should the writer (at 
Rome) speak of his coming to him? If in some other place, how 
should he know of his liberation sooner than those could whom he ad- 
dressed ? 

(24) ᾿“σπάσασϑε navtas.... ἁγίους, salute all your leaders, and 
all the saints. ’Aonooaotts means: ‘Present them with my kind 
wishes, and my regard for their welfare.’ ‘Ayloug, those who are con- 
secrated to Christ, professing Christians, saints. 

*Aonalovtar.... Jrahiag, they of Italy salute you; viz. the Ital- 
ians, see Introduct. ὃ 19. pp. 127, seq. This shews that the writer was 
in Italy, from which country he sends the kind greeting of Christians 
there. 

(25) “Hf χάρις μετὰ πάντων ὑμῶν, “μήν, grace be with you all, 
Amen; a frequent form of benediction in the apostolic epistles. Χαρις 
means divine favour or blessing. 

The subscription to this epistle runs thus: Πρὸς ᾿Πβραίους éyoagn 
ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Παλίας διὰ Τιμοϑέου. Like most of the other subscriptions 
to the epistles, it is of no authority. It is demonstrably erroneous here ; 
for how could Timothy write this epistle, when the author says, at its 
very close, that Timothy was then absent? The author of this sub- 
scription, one is tempted to think, had either read the epistle with very 
little care, or with very little understanding of its contents. 
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There still remains a difficulty in this passage (in common with Eph. 
3:9), as to the form of expression, or rather as to the object of the assertion. 

In John 1: 3 it is said, πάντα δι᾿ αὐτοῦ [λόγου] ἐγένετο ; in 1 Cor. 8: 6, 
δι᾿ ov [Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ] τὰ πάντα; in Col, 1: 15, ἐν αὐτῷ [Χριστῷ] ἐκτίσ-. 
In τὰ πάντα ; in Col. 1:16, τὰ πάντα δι᾽ αὐτοῦ [Χριστοῦ] ... . ἔχτισται; 
and in Heb. 1: 10—12, σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς .... τὴν γὴν ἐθεμελίωσας, καὶ ἔργα 
τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἵ οὐρανοί. In all these passages, the creation of all 
things is simply ascribed to Christ ; just in the same manner as in Gen. 1: 
1, God is said to have created the heavens and the earth. 

The reader is desired specially to mark the mode of expression, in the 
passages above quoted ; as it is important for him to have a distinct cog- 
nisance of it, in order that he may perceive the difficulty which I am 
about to state. If the Scriptures had no where ascribed the creation to 
any other than to the Logos or Christ, and had employed in ascribing it 
to him only such language as that just quoted above, I cannot perceive 
that any interpreter of the sacred writings would have ever thought of as- 
cribing creation to any other than to the Logos simply ; I mean, that so 
far as the Scriptures are concerned, he never would have thought of as- 
cribing any sentiment to them, in respect to this subject, but that which 
assigns creatorship simply and solely to Christ or the Logos. There is, 
plainly, no difference in the mode of expression in the Bible, which asserts 
creatorship of God, or which asserts it of Christ. I must be understood 
of course to affirm this here, only of that class of texts which has just been 
quoted above. 

But there is another view of this subject which presents difficulties that 
cannot be surmounted without some effort. The Scriptures do indeed 
ascribe creatorship to the Logos; as we have seen. But do the sacred 
writers mean to ascribe it to him absolutely, in the highest sense, as his 
sole and independent act? Or do they represent him as creating by di- 
rection of the supreme God, and under his superintendence? In other 
words: Was the Logos the original author of the universe, or was he only 
the instrument by which the original author brought it into being ? 

Questions easily asked ; but not answered without more difficulty than 
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unreflecting minds may at first imagine. All is to be resolved by what 
the Scriptures have taught us. So one and all who profess any sacred 
regard for the Scriptures, must concede. What then do the Scriptures 
say, on this point of all points with respect to the great question about the 
real nature of Christ? 15 he Creator by virtue of his own, or by virtue 
of a delegated power ? 

One thing it appears somewhat important to consider, before we ad- 
vance any farther in the investigation of this subject. If Christ were only 
the instrument, employed by the supreme God to bring the creation 
into existence, and to arrange it in its present order, the sacred wri- 
ters might assert, and might truly assert, that πάντα dv” αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, ΟΥ̓ 
ἐν αὐτῷ ἐκτίσϑη τὰ πάντα. It may be said with equal truth, that the 
church of St. Paul’s in London was built by Christopher Wren, and that 
it was built by the monarch who was the efficient cause or author of the 
structure, and by whose direction and at whose expense it was reared. 
Every day men familiarly employ language in this manner, ascribing the 
building of a structure either to the owner or to the architect, just as the 
nature of the case may require. 

Do the Scriptures ascribe creation then to Christ as architect merely, or 
as original author and deviser of the whole? In other words: Is that 
class of texts which ascribe creation to Christ, to be modified by admitting 
the idea, that creating by delegated power, i.e. (so to speak) as architect 
only, is meant; or are these texts to be understood in their highest sense, 
viz. in the sense of ascribing to Christ or the Logos original authorship, 
creating in the highest sense ? 

To prepare the way for an answer to this question, we must make 
inquiry respecting a second class of texts, such as those which 1 shall 
now subjoin. 

In Heb. 1: 2, the writer asserts, that Gop made all things By nis Son ; 
and in Eph. 8: 9, τῷ [dea] τὰ πάντα κτίσαντι διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, Gon 
created all things wy Jesus Curist. The latter clause, διὰ I. Χριστοῦ, is 
indeed wanting in some Codices of good estimation, and is rejected by 
Griesbach from the text. But Knapp and Tittmann have inserted it, and 
the weight of authority seems to favour the admission of it. That the 
sentiment is not without a parallel, is clear from Heb. 1: 2. 

In these two cases, then, the assertion of the apostle is, that Gop made 
all things By his Son, or ny Jesus Christ. 

Are these expressions, now, to be interpreted in such a way as to qual- 
ify all the first class of expressions ascribing creatorship to Christ, so 
that they must be understood as asserting nothing more than that he per- 
formed an instrumental or ministerial work only, and did not act as orig- 
inal author in bringing the universe into being? This is the simple ques- 
tion before us, divested of all extraneous constructions put upon either 
class of texts by opinions previously formed, or views adopted in conse- 
quence of reasoning ὦ priori. 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is evident that nothing 
of importance can depend, either in respect to Heb. 1:2, or Eph. 3: 9, 
on the word διά. It has often been asserted, that this preposition is em- 
ployed before the Gen. case, only to designate a secondary or instrumental 
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cause. But this is altogether incorrect, both in respect to sacred and 
classical usage ; as even the common lexicons of the New ‘Testament 
will shew. “The cause, Whether principal or instrumental, may be, and 
often is, designated by διά before the Genitive. 

Aw’ ov, then, might designate (by itself considered) the principal cause 
or original author of the worlds. ‘This expression, however, does not in- 
volve the nodus of the difficulty in the case before us. The assertion is 
not here, that all things were made By (δια) the Son, but that GOD made 
all things BY him. In what manner now ought we to interpret this ? 

How the most noted commentators of the Greek church understood 
this difficult passage, is worth a serious inquiry. Chrysostom in explain- 
ing it says: “As the Father judgeth no one, but is said to judge by his 
Son, because he hath begotten him ,who is judge; so also he is said 
δημιουργεῖν δι᾿ αὐτοῦ ὅτι δημιουργὸν αὐτὸν ἐγέννησε, to create by him, be- 
cause he hath begotten him who is the Creator.” He then proceeds : ἐδ 
γὰρ αὐτοῦ αἴτιος ὃ πατὴρ, πολλῷ μᾶλλον τῶν δι᾽ αὐτοῦ γεγεννημένων, for if 
the Father is the cause of him, much more of the things made by him,” Hom. 
I. in Epist. ad Heb. p. 15. Vol. XII. Ed. Montfaucon. To the same pur- 
pose _Theophylact : : “Enedé δὲ αἴτιος ὃ πατὴρ τοῦ υἱοῦ, εἰκότως καὶ τῶν ὑπ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ γενομένων, seeing the Father is the cause of the Son, he must surely be 
of the things made by him,” Comm. in Heb. Tom. II. p. 650. edit. Venet. 
1755. Here also the generation of the divine substance of the Son is as- 
serted, and the appeal is made to this doctrine as solving the difficulty of 
our text. But as the idea of SELF EXISTENCE, EXISTENCE UNCAUSED, and 
INDEPENDENCE, enters essentially into all our conceptions respecting a 
nature TRULY DIVINE, and is ἃ sine gua non in all our apprehensions of a 
Crearor, it is difficult for us to concede that the Father can be the cause 
(αἴτιος) of the Son in his divine nature, without of course admitting that 
the Son (as divine) must be a dependent being; a δεύτερος ϑεύς only, as 
many have called him. The explanation of these fathers, (who accord 
with most of the ancient ecclesiastical writers), seems then only to re- 
move one difficulty by bringing forward another still greater. This ex- 
planation also is forced upon the text. ‘The writer of our epistle does not 
say, nor intimate, that ‘God created all things by his Son, inasmuch as he 
is the cause (αἴτιος, ἀρχή; as Chrysostom calls him) of the Son.’ Can it be 
proper to force on the sacred writer a mode of metaphysical explanation, 
drawn from the philosophy of later ages, and foreign to the simplicity of 
the Scriptures ? 

In modern times, the mode of explaining our text is founded on what 
the systems of theology denominate, “ subordination in respect to the per- 
sons of the Godhead.” Thus Owen, on Heb. 1: 2, says: “ The joint- 
working of the Father and Son doth not infer any other subordination 
but that of subsistence and order ;” he means the hypostatical subordina- 
tion of persons, or order of their existence in the Godhead. The amount 
of the explanation adopted by him and many others, is, if I rightly un- 
derstand it, that God the Father, in the order of subsistence (not of time) 
preceding the Son, did, by the Son, create the worlds. But whether this 
explanation renders the text any more intelligible, may perhaps be well 
doubted. Especially so, as Owen (on the same passage) says: “The 
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same individual creating act, is the work of the Father and the Son; whose 
power and wisdom being one and the same undivided, so also are the works 
which proceed outwardly from them.” But if the power and wisdom of 
the Father and Son are not only one, but the sAME UNDIVIDED; On what, 
it may be asked, is founded the evidence, that a suBoRrDINATION of subsis- 
tence and order exists in the Godhead? If the aliributes of the Godhead 
are one and the same undivided, how can we come at the evidence of a 
physical or metaphysical susorpINATION of subsistence or hypothesis 3 
Can such a subordination of subsistence be in any way known to us, ex- 
cept through the medium of the divine attributes? But these are affirm- 
ed to be one and the same undivided. Are we able, then, to shew what 
the distinction in divine essence is; or to define the mode in which the 
metaphysical essence of the uncreated Being exists? Where is the pas- 
sage of Scripture which does this? I am aware that an appeal is here 
made to those texts which mention Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in con- 
nection ; and particularly to the order in which they are mentioned. But 
of these texts there are only three. The first is in Matt. 28: 19, where 
the order just presented is observed. The second is in 2 Cor. 13: 18, 
where the Lord Jesus Christ is placed first. The third isin 1 John 5:7; 
a text which, if not proved to be spurious, is at least thrown into a state 
so doubtful, that no considerate inquirer would at present think of ap- 
pealing to it as authority. Consequently, if the order in which Father, 
Son, and Spirit are mentioned in Matt. 28: 19, proves that the Son and 
Spirit are subordinate to the Father, then the manner in which they are 
mentioned in 2 Cor. 18: 13, will prove that the Father and Spirit are 
subordinate to the Son. How can that proof be valid, which establishes a 
contradiction ἢ 

Is then, we may well ask, the order of subsistence or hypostasis, (which 
is so much insisted on and so often appealed to by the schoolmen), a doc- 
trine taught by the sacred writers? Or rather, is it not one of the inven- 
tions of metaphysical philosophy, in order to remove apparent difficulties 
in the sacred text? Can any one point out the text of Scripture, in 
which God is presented in a physical or metaphysical manner, so that his 
essence or mode of subsistence (in itself considered) is offered to our con- 
sideration? If not; and if God only in his relations to us and the crea- 
tion around us; God as developed by his attributes and not as he is in 
himself or considered in respect to his internal essence, be revealed to us 
in the Bible; why not be contented with what the Scriptures have taught, 
without forcing sentiments upon the sacred writers which have been ex- 
cogitated only by metaphysicians of later days ? 

Owen himself, after going through a protracted consideration of our 
text, with that good sense and humility for which he was so conspicuous, 
adds: “It is not for us to inquire much into or after the reason of this 
economy and dispensation. We cannot by searching find out God, we 
cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection.” He means, that we cannot 
find out the economy of God’s creating the worlds by his Son, and the 
doctrine of subordination which is implicated in this. Happy would it 
have been for the interest of humble and candid inquirers, had this senti- 
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ment produced a proper influence over all the writings of Owen himself, 
and of many other eminent and excellent men! 

Wiil not most of the sober and intelligent inquirers of the present day a- 
gree in saying, that the nature or modus of the distinction in the Godhead 
is not an object of revelation, and that it is Beyonp the boundaries of hu- 
man knowledge? Let those now who write or teach respecting this 
momentous and awful subject, act consistently with such an avowal, and 
very much of the perplexity which is still occasioned by ineautious asser- 
tions in regard to it, will be saved. 

The ground which Owen and so many others have taken to explain 
the phrase in Heb, 1: 2, is not satisfactory ; at least it is not so to me, be- 
cause it is built on the assumption that we know what is beyond the 
boundaries of human knowledge, and which, after much examination, I 
am compelled to believe is not revealed in the Scriptures. 

The difficulty of our text, then, still remains. It would be presumption 
in me to promise a solution of it that will be satisfactory. But as the 
subject is so deeply interesting to all sincere and humble inquirers after 
the simple meaning of the sacred writers, I will venture to suggest a few 
considerations for reflection. 

Words are the signs of ideas. Words are human, i. 6. they belong to 
men; they are employed by them; and employed to designate, of course, 
the ideas which men have in their own minds. All these ideas are de- 
rived from sensation, reflection, or consciousness. The perceptible ob- 
jects without us, and the mental phenomena within us, are all the objects 
from which we can derive ideas through the medium of observation. Re- 
flection or reasoning upon the knowledge derived from these, may lead 
us to many new ideas; all of which, however, have their basis in the 
perception of objects external or internal. 

As words are merely arbitrary signs of ideas, so when employed in 
their original sense, they can never signify more than the things for which 
they stand. But words may be employed figuratively. When we come, 
by reasoning or reflection, to the knowledge and belief that there exists a 
Being who created the world; who is himself uncreated, eternal, and im- 
mutable ; who is not the object of perception by any of our senses, and 
for the description of whom none of the words of our language were ori- 
ginally formed; we are then obliged, in order to describe this Being, to 
apply to him words already in existence. But these words, it is plain, 
must in such a case be used nearly always in a sense more or less quali- 
fied, and differing from their original and literal sense. Even in express- 
ing our ideas of the moral attributes of the Supreme Being, where there 
is a particular resemblance between him and man formed in his i image, we 
do not in reality apply to the Divinity the most common words, in exact- 
ly the same sense in all respects as we do to men. When we say, He 
is wise, we do not mean that he acquired his wisdom, or possesses it, or 
exercises it, just in the manner that men do. We mean indeed, that 
there is in his wisdom something of the same nature as wisdom in men; 
something which selects the best ends, and chooses the best means of 
accomplishing them. But we do not mean to imply, that the acts of 
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the Divinity in selecting and choosing them are in all respects analogous 
to our own. 

We say, God 7s omnipresent. But we do not mean that he is present 
every where, in the same manner as human beings are present at any par- 
ticular place. We do not mean that actual physical presence of body or 
of substance, is necessary to his being present; or in other words, we do 
not mean that he is physically diffused through the Universe. We mean, 
that he is so present, that he can act any where or every where. Here 
is some analogy between him and us. But we must be! physically pres- 
ent in order to act ; he cannot be so, inasmuch as he is not material. As 
to the manner of presence, then, how exceedingly different is his from our 
own! 

We say, God is mighty. But when we speak of might in him, we do 
not associate with it the idea of firm sinew, of vigorous muscle, of robust 
body, of mature age, of perfect health ; all of which enter into our appre- 
hensions of consummate strength in man. We content ourselves with 
one simple point of analogy. God has real power to do whatever he de- 
sires to do, i.e. he is almighty. In this respect his might or strength is 
like that in men, i. e. it is power to accomplish the objects which strength 
or might is adapted to accomplish. But the might of the Deity infinitely 
excels that of mén in degree. Here is one point of dissimilarity. It de- 
pends, too, on very different causes for its exercise. Here is another. 
But still, we do and may speak of power in God ; but who that has any 
reflection will say, that when we use this language in regard to God, we 
use it in all respects as we do when we apply it to men ? 

In the like manner we might proceed, in the consideration of every one 
of the divine attributes whether natural or moral. In regard to them all 
we should find, that there is only some one main point of analogy on which 
our assertion rests, when we apply human language to the description of 
God ; and that the manner in which he possesses or exercises any of his 
attributes, physiologically considered, is utterly beyond the boundaries of 
human knowledge ; and indeed that it was never meant to be an object of 
assertion, by any intelligent man who makes assertions in regard to the 
Supreme Being. | 

If all this is well understood, we are now prepared to advance a step 
farther and see our way clear. Nothing can be more evident, (I might 
say self-evident), than that the eternal, uncreated, uncaused, independent, 
infinite, and self-existent God, must, as to his mode of essence and exist- 
ence, be unlike to temporary, created, caused, dependent, finite beings, 
with a derived existence. The very fact that God is as he has been just 
described, and man as he has been represented, necessarily forces this 
conviction upon us. Nothing can be plainer, then, than that all human 
language, formed at first merely to express human conceptions of finite 
and created objects, must in itself be altogether incompetent fully to des- 
cribe the Divinity. Nor could any language be formed by created beings 
adequate to this purpose ; for the plain reason, that no finite being could 
ever have a full conception of the infinite and uncreated Being. 

All our language, then, when used to describe God, must be consider- 
ed rather as qualified in some respects, than as simply applied to him in 
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its full and usual sense. Any description made by it, comes short of a 
full description of what is divine. This has been shewn above. And 
could this be remembered and rightly applied in all our discussions re- 
specting the nature of the Supreme Being, it would save much of the 
difficulty and darkness which now embarrass this great subject. 

No assertion, indeed, can be made respecting God, which, if its lan- 
guage be understood and applied altogether in the same sense in which it is 
understood and applied when made of man, will not lead to contradiction 
or absurdity. ‘This is evident from such plain cases as those already pre- 
sented ; viz. God is wise; God is omnipresent; God is mighty. If there 
is still any doubt here, take another case. God has knowledge. 'This is 
certainly true. But with us, knowledge can be obtained only through 
the medium of corporeal organs of sensation ; it is acquired successively ; 
in time ; within a limited space ; by the aid of memory, of comparison, 
of reasoning, of imagination; and when needed for use, it is summoned 
by recollection. When we say, ‘A man has knowledge,’ we insensibly 
connect all these things with these words. But if we say, ‘God has know- 
ledge,’ do we mean to imply that he has corporeal organs of sense ; that 
he gradually acquires ideas ; that, limited by time and space, he does this ; 
that he makes the effort of charging the memory with it; the effort of 
comparing, of reasoning, of imagination, of recollection, in any manner 
like us? Whoever says this is an anthropomorphite indeed ; such an one, 
too, as is not to be often met with (I would fondly hope) in these days of 
better illumination respecting the exalted and spiritual nature of the 
Divinity. 

From these obvious considerations, we may now proceed to examine 
the language of the sacred writers, in regard to the difficult point which 
suggested the subject of this Excursus. Two things seem to be equally 
the object of assertion in the holy Scriptures. The first, that there is but 
one God; the second, that the Logos or higher nature which dwelt in Christ, 
is truly divine, or ts truly God. Of the first, it would be superfluous to 
produce proofs here. The Old Testament is full of them; and the New 
as distinctly recognizes the same doctrine; see John 17: 3. 1 Cor. 8: 4, 
6. 1 John 5:20. Luke 18: 19. Matt. 19:17. A formal proof of the sec- 
ond point would be out of place, in an exegesis designed only for the 
explanation of a particular phrase. It must suffice merely to advert to 
John 1:1. Rom, 9: 5. Titus 2: 13. 1 John 5: 20; the two former in- 
stances of which are so express, that no critical ingenuity can avoid the 
application of the term God to Christ; the third, when examined by the 
principles of grammar and of the usus loquendi of the New Testament, is 
scarcely less certain; and the fourth has never, so far as I know, been 
᾿ satisfactorily explained away. 

But how can the Logos be truly God, and yet be with God, and be the 
agent BY wHicH God made the worlds? Here lies, it must be confessed, 
the very essence of all the difficulty which embarrasses so many minds; 
and on this point we must now venture to dwell with some particularity. 

In the first place, our minds are embarrassed with the difficulty which 
such a statement respecting the Logos makes, in regard to the divine wnt- 
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ty. Let us see if the source of this embarrassment cannot be distinctly 
pointed out. 

Trinitarians have been accustomed, for many centuries, to characterize 
the distinction in the Godhead by the word person. Whether this word 
was well or ill chosen, it is not my present object to inquire. Thus much 
is certain; many in Christian lands have incautiously attached to this 
word, when used in respect to the Godhead, a sense nearly (if not quite) 
the same as they attach to it in common usage. Not a few theologians and 
critics have, indeed, protested against such an application of the word ; and 
some of those, who have been most eminent for their steadfast adherence to 
the belief that the Saviour possesses a nature truly divine, have raised their 
voice high against such an application of it; but unfortunately for the 
cause of truth, this voice has been listened to only by some of those who 
were friendly to a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. Others, with dif- 
ferent views, have commonly thought proper to pay no attention to such 
a protest; but to take advantage, in their efforts to oppose the doctrine of 
the Trinity, of the arguments which might be put into their possession by 
taking the word person in its usual acceptation. 

If now we speak of the Logos as a person; and of God the Father asa 
person ; and attach to the word person the sense that is usual in common 
parlance ; then it is certain, indeed, that the difficulty which lies in the 
way of supposing the Logos to be truly God, and yet consistently main- 
taining the divine unity, is altogether insurmountable. “ Person is an 
intelligent substance ;” (if I may use the language of philosophy for the 
sake of definition). “ Substance” (as defined by Baumgarten, a divine of 
the old school, of high orthodoxy, and of great metaphysical acuteness) 
“is that which can exist by itself, or unassociated with another thing ;” 
Substantia est id, quod potest existere ita, ut ponatur extra allerum, Metaphys. 
191. 136. 231—233. As defined by another logician and philosopher, fa- 
mous for nice distinctions of definition, “Substance is that which exists, 
or may be supposed to exist, although it is connected with nothing else ;” 
Substantia est id quod est, aut esse posse putalur, etiamsi nulli alii sit junc- 
tum, Ulrichs’ Inst. Log. et Metaphys. § 316. To apply the word person, 
then, in the sense which such definitions necessarily afford, to the distine- 
tions in the Godhead, inevitably leads to Tritheism, and of course to a 
virtual rejection of the divine unity. We may say in words that we 
believe God is one, although we assert that there are three persons in the 
Godhead as just defined; but nothing is plainer, than that in such a case 
we believe merely in a specific unity, not in a numerical one. Specific 
unity, however, might admit three thousand or three million divine beings, 
and yet consistently maintain that there is but one God ; that is, it might 
do so, provided we allow the advocates of it that there is a yévog ϑεῖον, 
genus divinum, or genus of divinities. Human nature, for example, is one ; 
1. 6. there is but one nature of man; yet the individuals of this genus are 
without number. That such is not the unity which the Scriptures assert 
of the Godhead, [ need not stop to prove. 

He who consistently holds the numerical unity of the Godhead, must, be- 
yond all doubt, protest against the application of the word person to desig- 
nate the distinctions of the divine nature, if that word is to be taken in its 
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logical or metaphysical sense. For however one may hold to words and 
forms of expression, it is plain, that while he makes such an application 
of the word person to the Godhead, he in fact admits Tritheism, although 
he may be far from any design or any consciousness of doing so. 

The views which have now been presented, may serve to explain the 
reason why many find it so difficult, or (as they think it) impossible, to 
admit the true divinity of the Logos. ‘How can he,’ say they, ‘be the 
second person in the Godhead, and yet be one with the first? How can 
he be with God, and yet be God himself 2’ 

And truly it must be confessed that this cannot be, provided the words 
in question are to be construed altogether more humano, i. 6. in their logie- 
al, common, usual acceptation. But is it analogous, is it proper, to con- 
strue them thus? Does it develope a spirit of candid and fair inquiry, to 
insist that these terms shall be construed altogether according to their com- 
mon acceptation, when there is not, as we have seen above, a single term 
significant of a divine attribute, which we ever construe in such a manner? 

If this be correct, (and I may venture to say it cannot be reasonably 
disputed), then I see no very urgent reason why the use of the word per- 
son, in order to designate a distinction in the Godhead, should be rejected. 
It is true, it is not a word which is applied by the Scriptures to the God- 
head, (for ὑπόστασις in Heb. 1: 3 does not mean person); it is also true, 
that many well-meaning individuals have been misled by it in regard to 
their conceptions respecting the Deity, and that those who reject the doc- 
trine of the Trinity have made great use of this word in order to render 
the sentiments of Trinitarians obnoxious: so that one might almost wish 
the word had never been introduced into ecclesiastical usage. But when 
the matter is examined to the bottom, it will be found that objections of a 
similar nature might be urged against the application of any anthropopa- 
thic expressions to God. The simple and the untaught may be easily 
misled by them ; and often are so. How many, for example, believe that 
God is really angry, repents, etc., more humano, because such expressions 
are found in the Scriptures? Shall all such expressions be laid aside, be- 
cause they are misunderstood or perverted? And if so, where shall we 
stop? for we have seen that all language which is used in order to describe 
God, must be taken, of course and by necessity, in a qualified sense. The 
abuse of a thing is no valid argument against the use of it. Those then 
who believe in the existence of a real distinction in the Godhead, in case 
they are careful to protest against the literal application of the word per- 
son to designate this, may still continue to employ the word if they think 
best; for it is exceedingly difficult (as all will confess who have thoroughly 
studied this subject) to exchange it for a better’one, or for one that will so 
well correspond with the representations of the Bible in regard to such a 
distinction. Certainly no term can be substituted for it, which will not, 
in like manner, be obnoxious to more or less objections. 

If those who reject all distinction in the Godhead, will persevere still 
in maintaining, that to say there are three persons in the Godhead necessa- 
rily involves the doctrine of Tritheism; and if they will thus continue, at 
all events, to explain the word person according to its literal and common 
meaning, and to charge upon those who believe in the doctrine of the 
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Trinity the absurd consequences derivable from this; then they may in- 
deed display their strength of attachment to their own views, and perhaps 
their skill in logomachy ; but where is that candour and fairness toward 
those who differ from them, which is becoming in all who are earnestly 
seeking to know the simple doctrines of the Scriptures ? 

Suppose now, when one says that God possesses knowledge, he should be 
asked in the tone of reproof: ‘What! Do you mean to assert that God 
has physical organs of perception ; that he studies; that he charges his 
memory with ideas; that he compares; that he deduces conclusions ; that 
he summons them up by the effort of recollection when he needs them ? 
Men do all this, who have knowledge ; but can all this be predicated of 
God?’ Would any considerate man think these questions very reasonable 
ones; or feel himself compelled by them to abandon his assertion, that 
God has knowledge ? 

Apply now the principle concerned in this case, to the idiom in ques- 
tion. ‘The apostle John says, that the Logos was with God; was with him 
in the beginning ; and repeats this asseveration, John 1: 1,2. Christ says 
of himself, that he was with the Father and partook of his glory, before the 
world had an existence, John 17: 5. In another place, John asserts that 
the Son was with the Father, 1 John 1: 2; and the Saviour speaks of the 
Father as loving him before the foundation of the world, John 17: 24. He 
declares that he came out from the Father, when he came into the world, 
John 16: 28. In accordance with this idiom Paul says, that God created 
all things by Jesus Christ, Eph. 3:9; and that he made the worlds by his 
Son, Heb. 1: 2. Now if such texts are to be considered as altogether 
insulated, and the principles of analogy in other cases are not to be applied 
to the language which they exhibit, then the conclusion that Christ or the 
Logos is a being wholly distinct from God the Father, is clear and inevita- 
ble. But are these texts to be construed in an absolute and isolated sense, 
and without any reference at all to others which relate to the same con- 
nection between Father and Son? Certainly not, if we follow the anal- 
ogy of exegesis in all other cases. When John says that the Logos was 
with God, he tells us at the very same time, (as if to guard us against errone- 
ously concluding that he is a distinct and separate and different substance), 
that he was God. When the Saviour spake of the glory which he had 
with the Father before the world was, he had just been addressing the 
Father as the only true God, John 17: 5, 3; so that no one could ration- 
ally suppose him to assert the existence of more than one true God. If 
Paul tells us that God created all things by Jesus Christ, and. that he made 
the worlds by his Son, he also tells us, that Christ is God over all and blessed 
forever, Rom. 9:5; and that he is the eternal and immutable creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Heb. 1: 10—12. Christ tells us that he who 
hath seen him hath seen the Father, John 14:9; that he is in the 
Father, and the Father in him, 14: 10; and that all which the Father 
hath is his, 16: 15. Now whatever diversity between the Father and Son 
the first class of texts above quoted may seem to imply, it is plain that it 
is not of such a nature as to destroy the unity of the Godhead. Whatever 
the distinction in the Godhead may be, it is not that which makes plural- 
ity; itis not that which makes personality in a logical or merely human 
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sense. But can we say what itis? Plainly not. A positive description 
is no where given in Scripture ; and surely it would ill become us to pre- 
tend that we understand, without revelation, the uncreated substance and 
modus existendi of the Godhead. All that we can understand by such 
expressions as the Logos’ being with God, becoming flesh and dwelling among 
us, and God’s making the world by him, is, that there is a distinction in the 
Godhead of some kind, which amounts to more than merely the different 
modes or ways in which the Divinity discloses himself to us. It is some- 
thing which is not merely nominal or logical ; which is not to be predi- 
cated merely of the external relations of the Godhead. It is something 
which renders it possible to affirm, in some sense or other analogous to 
the usual meaning of the words, that the Son was with God, that God cre- 
ated the world by him, that he became incarnate, etc.; all which cannot be 
predicated, in the same sense, of the Father. Yet all this must be true in 
such a modified sense, as not to infringe on the real unity of God. 

Who now will undertake to decide what metaphysical distinctions or 
relations there may be in the uncreated substance of the eternal God, and 
what are consistent, and what not consistent, with his unity? None, we 
may believe, but those who are either presumptuous, or destitute of cool 
and sober reflection. But although the nature of the distinction ia the 
Godhead be truly beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, (as plain- 
ly it is), yet the fact that there ts a distinction of some kind or other, may be 
revealed. Indeed that it is revealed, seems to be a necessary consequence 
of allowing the two classes of texts above quoted to be true, and to modi- 
fy each other. On the one hand, distinction is not to be so held or as- 
serted as to infringe upon unity ; and on the other, unity is not to be so 
held or asserted as to preclude the possibility of any distinction. Who 
has found out the Almighty unto perfection? Are not all analogies from 
created, finite, temporal objects, utterly incompetent to convey adequate 
ideas of the infinite and uncreated God? Must they not from their very 
nature be so? Yet men will insist on applying all the analogy which 
language imports, to God in the same way as to themselves. We always 
conceive, for example, of different beings which have a finite nature, as 
separated by space, as existing in time, and as having their own peculiar 
properties. When therefore we read of the Logos as being with God, we 
very easily associate with this expression the analogy of one human being 
in company with another, or of some created thing associated with anoth- 
er that is a separate one. ‘Then we are ready to ask: How can the Lo- 
gos be God? One cannot, indeed, shew that he is so, if we will insist 
that all language is to be applied to him, simply according to the common 
application of it to human objects. But is such an application to be 
made? Can it be? John says, he is God; and Paul says, he is God 
over all. ‘Then human language, of course, can only approximate to a de- 
scription of him; the literal and full application of it, in designating 
his relations to the Godhead, is out of all question. Only very inade- 
quate views of this subject, or the spirit of party, or that of disputation, 
can maintain the propriety of such an application. 

We may come then to the conclusion, that when the apostle Paul as- 
serts that God made the worlds by his Son, there is nothing in reality more 
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difficult in this expression, than there is in those expressions which are 
found in the gospel and first epistle of John. Whatever may be the 
economy of the Godhead to which Paul refers, it is not one which de- 
nies, or virtually takes way, either the unity of the same, or the supreme 
creatorship (so to speak) of the Son; for this he most fully asserts, in 
Heb. 1: 10—12. 

We have seen by the passages above cited, that the apostles John and 
Paul accord in their views, both with respect to the distinction and the 
unity of the Godhead, and to the divinity of the Saviour. As they held 
these truths in such a manner that they harmonized with each other, so 
ought we to do; and consequently, we should not give such an explana- 
tion to the one as to destroy the other. In a particular manner we ought 
to be guarded against making any assertions or definitions, which are 
built on the assumption that we know in what the distinctions of the 
Godhead consist. Some of the efforts of the school-divines on this awful 
subject, are not only contradictory to each other, but their views are incon- 
sistent with the true nature of a divine and self-existent Creator, as well as 
repulsive to the feelings of a cautious and impartial inquirer, who seeks 
after ideas of things and not after mere words. 

The suggestions now made, respecting the necessity of feeling that all 
our language when applied to describe the Deity must be restricted to a 
modified sense, are strengthened by an examination of the descriptions in 
general of God, as given in the Bible by the sacred writers. They repre- 
sent him, for example, as angry; as repenting; as being grieved at the 
heart ; as laughing at the efforts of the wicked; as mocking at their ca- 
lamities ; as rejoicing; as weeping; as avenging himself; as possessing 
eyes, hands, feet, and all the parts of the human body ; as descending and 
conversing with men; as appearing to Abraham, Moses, and many oth- 
ers; as ascending; as riding in the whirlwind and the storm; as walking 
on the sea; as shooting with a bow and arrows; as whetting his glitter- 
ing sword, and bathing it in blood ;_as clothed with the habiliments of a 
warrior, or in those of royal magnificence ; in a word, as possessed of all 
the sympathies, and exhibiting all the phenomena, of a man. The most 
unpractised reader of the Bible knows this is true, and that more or less 
of it is to be found ot nearly every page of it. Yet who that has any ra- 
tional views of the true spiritual nature of God, ever supposes that any 
part of all this language is to be applied merely in its primary and literal 
sense to God? Still, in every case of this nature there is some real mean- 
ing in the language employed by the sacred writers. There is some 
point of analogy between the literal meaning of the language as applied 
to men, and the qualified meaning of it as applied to God. When God is 
said to repent, the meaning is, that he acts in a manner analogous to that 
in which men act when they repent, i. e. he changes the course which he 
was pursuing. When God is said to whet his glittering sword, to bend 
his bow, and to take hold on vengeance, then he does that which is like what 
men do to their enemies, i. e. he punishes, he inflicts distress, he makes re- 
tribution for crimes. In all these and such like cases, the manner in 
which the divine Being acts is not intended to be described ; but the fact 
that he does act, is what is asserted by the use of such language as has just 
been mentioned. 
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No one can justly say, then, that there is no real meaning in such lan- 
guage when applied to God, unless it is taken in its primary and Literal 
sense, Such an affirmation would betray profound ignorance of the na- 
ture of language as used in a qualified sense, and also of the true charac- 
ter of God. For if all such language respecting him is indeed to be Liter- 
ally construed, then have the Scriptures cast no additional light on the 
spiritual nature of God, and he is still to be regarded as the heathen rep- 
resented him to be, viz. as one altogether like ourselves. 

If it should be thought that the class of expressions which are men- 
tioned in the two preceding paragraphs, are essentially different from 
those before considered, viz. such as God knows, God is mighty, etc., an 
examination of the whole matter will convince any one of his mistake. 
It is true, the former class of expressions are more obviously figurative. 
We at once perceive, that, as God is not flesh and blood, they cannot be 
literally applied to him ; 1. e. we abstract from these expressions whatey- 
er pertains to modus, whatever is borrowed from our earthly material 
structure. But is it not equally true, that whatever pertains to modus is, 
in the other case also, to be in the same manner abstracted ? For exam- 
ple ; when God is said to know, does it any more imply the human modus 
of knowing, than it implies the human modus of acting, when he is said 
to lift up his arm in order to smite an offender? Most clearly not. The 
truth is, when sifted to the bottom it will be found that there is no essen- 
tial difference as to the qualified nature of the language in both cases. In 
both you abstract the modus, before you apply it to God. In the one 
case, indeed, the metaphor is taken from our corporeal parts; in the other, 
from our mental powers; but this makes no difference in respect to the 
thing itself, except that in the former case the language is more obviously 
and strikingly to be qualified than in the latter. 

If then such expressions as those which have been considered, and all 
others which designate the natural or moral attributes of God, are, and 
must be, understood in a modified sense; then why is not the assertion 
that the Logos was with God, to be understood in a similar way? The 
manner in which one created substance, as contemplated by us, is with 
another, can surely afford no perfect analogy to explain the manner in 
which the self-existent and uncreated Logos is with God. And yet the 
most specious of all the objections to the true divinity of the Logos, are 
grounded on the full and hteral application to him of such language. 

One word with respect to the unity itself of the Godhead. [5 not this 
term, as well as all the others applied to the Divinity, to be taken in a 
modified sense? If any one will, for a moment, put aside the veil of 
words, and come to the simple contemplation of things, he will probably 
find himself much less able to tell what unity in the Godhead is, than he 
suspected. In the substances around us, proximity of parts united by 
some common influence, or subserviency to some common purpose, is 
essential to our idea of unity. A tree is one, because its several parts are 
intimately connected, are under an influence common to all, and are sub- 
servient to a common purpose, i. 6. the producing of fruit. or foliage. Oth- 
er trees, indeed, of the like kind, are under the like influence, and subserve 
the like purpose; but the want of an intimate proximity of parts to the 
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tree in question, is the ground why they are not one with it. One man, 
in distinction from many, consists of a corporeal frame thus intimately 
connected, and animated by an intelligent spirit. Every thing that has 
material parts is numerically one, only by an intimate conjunction of those 
parts. 

But when we apply the term wnity to spirit, and ask: What is that in 
which the unity of spirit consists? it will be found more easy to ask than 
to answer the question. A spirit we do not suppose to have parts; cer- 
tainly not in such a sense as matter has, i. 6. it is not divisible. God has 
no parts; he is a spirit, Proximity of parts does not constitute his unity. 
Nor have we, nor can we have, any proof that homogeneousness or sim- 
plicity of essence or substance constitutes his unity. For, in the first 
place, we have no distinct idea of what the essence or substance (if I may 
be allowed the expression) of the Godhead consists; and of course, we 
cannot predicate physical homogeneousness or simplicity of that respect- 
ing which we have no distinct idea. In the second place, as the most 
insignificant portion of matter has never yet, so far as we know, received 
an ultimate analysis from the highest efforts of chemical philosophy, so 
that any one can venture to affirm what its simple substance is, and confi- 
dently declare that it is homogeneous, and one only in regard to its compo- 
nent elements; will any one venture to say, that he has analyzed the di- 
vine substance, (I speak it with reverence), so as to be able with certainty 
to predicate physical homogeneous simplicity and unity of the elements 
which compose it? How is it possible for us to make affirmations about 
the nature of that substance, of which, by our own confession, we are al- 
together ignorant? A man who at the present day should do thus in any 
other science than that of theology, would be regarded as a mere visiona- 
ry, or as a bigoted enthusiast for the party to which he belonged. 

The qualities, then, of the substance or essence of the Godhead, or (to 
speak in other terms) the physical or metaphysical nature of the Deity, is 
that of which we are profoundly ignorant. We know that there is one 
omnipotence, one omniscience ; one Creator and governor of the universe ; 
but do we know the internal relations and modifications of his substance ? 
Confessedly not. How then can we with propriety reject the testimony 
of revelation, that the Logos is God, because of objections which our phi- 
losophy deduced from ἃ priori reasoning may raise, in respect to the unity 
of the divine substance; all of which objections, too, are deduced from 
analogies that are taken merely from material and corporeal things? = ‘'Tru- 
ly if the nature of these objections be examined, and the whole matter 
sifted to the bottom, by putting mere words aside for a while and looking 
at thing's, it will be found that we have less reason to confide in such ob- 
jections than some are ready to imagine. 

The Christian who holds that the Logos is truly divine, (and of course 
that he is self-eristent, eternal, and independent), holds to what Paul and 
John seem very plainly to assert; and he who admits that there is a dis- 
tinction in the Godhead, (the nature of which is not developed, but which 
is implied in such expressions as those in Heb. 1: 2. John 1: 1, 2), stands 
on scriptural ground, and on that too which is proof against all assault. 
For how can it be proved that there is not a distinction in the Godhead, 
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the natnre of which we confessedly do not understand? If it be asked: 
How can it be proved there is one? The answer is: By a revelation. If 
such a revelation has been made, (and the texts cited above, not to mention 
others, seem plainly to imply it), then we are either bound to receive it, 
or to reject the authority of the sacred writers. Consistency must oblige 
us directly and fully to do the one or the other. 

As for all the illustrations attempted by divines, ancient and modern, of 
the physical nature of the distinctions in the Godhead, drawn from finite, 
material, created objects, the bare mention of them is enough to shew that 
they must be imminently exposed to error. Who can draw any perfect 
analogies between created and uncreated beings, in regard to their physical 
nature and properties? And all the terms, and names, and dogmas, which 
have resulted merely from such comparisons, may be rejected in a mass, 
salvd fide et salva ecclesia ; and they ought to be rejected, if we would not 
expose the awful mystery of the doctrine in question to doubts, if not to 
rejection, by men who are not influenced in their opinions by tradition, 
nor by the authority of the schools. When the simple Biblical view of 
this subject is embraced, and the simple position of the sacred writers 
maintained, without adding to it any explanations or definitions merely of 
our own invention, then may more unity of opinion on this subject, be ex- 
pected among professed Christians ; and then will truth be less exposed to 
assault, from those who reject it. 

We come, then, at the close of this protracted discussion, to the conclu- 
sion, that language like that in Heb. 1: 2, is subject to such modifications 
as other parts of the Scriptures and the nature of the case demand. In 
other words, we can rationally apply it to God and to Christ, only in a 
qualified sense ; just as all other language must be applied to them, most 
obviously, in a qualified sense. Whatever depends on modus, must be ab- 
stracted. Facts are aimed at by the sacred writers, not the modus of them. 

The expression in our text, therefore, according to every just law of 
exegesis, must be so taken as to accord with other assertions of the apos- 
tle and other inspired writers. But these do not permit us to attribute 
the act of creating to any but God himself, i. e. the supreme God. To 
this act the ultimate appeal is made by the sacred authors, in order to dis- 
tinguish the supreme God from all that is called God in heaven or on 
earth; see Rom. 1: 20. Ps. 19:1. Acts 14:15. Is. 40: 25, 26. 42:5—8. 
43:15. 44: 24. 45:18. 46:9. 48: 12,13, ete. Nor is it possible for the 
human mind to appeal to any decisive evidence of supreme Divinity, un- 
less the act of creation be such. ‘The Deity can be known at all only by 
the development of his attributes; and no development ever made, or (so 
far as we can see) none which can be made, is so highly and decisively 
characteristic of “eternal power and Godhead,” as the act of creation. 
So thought Paul, Rom 1:20; and so, until the whole structure of my 
mind is changed, must I think.’ 

The Being then who created the world, is Gop to me ; and from the 
nature of my moral and mental constitution, he must be so. This is a 
point that admits of no explaining away. If therefore Christ created the 
world, he must be what John asserts him to be, GOD; and what Paul 
asserts him to be, GOD OVER ALL. But in what sense God can be 
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said to have created the world by Christ, i. e. what is the exact meaning of 
a phrase, which refers to an internal distinction (as it would seem) in the 
divine nature, is beyond the reach of our conception as to modus. Enough 
that it has matter of fact for its ground, viz. that the Logos was truly 
Creator. Enough that creatorship is so spoken of in the Bible, that we 
are not at liberty to predicate it of any dependent being. This point 
fixed, (and if it be not, we have no decisive evidence on which we can 
rely, that Jehovah is God), the sense of Heb. 1: 2, and of other like pas- 
sages, is to be understood in a qualified way, so as not to gainsay what is 
plain and certain. This is as much as can be said with safety ; for the 
subject to which such passages refer, is plainly one that, in most repects, 
is beyond the boundaries of human knowledge. 

That the subject is not without difficulties, even in its Scriptural posi- 
tion, is what every candid and unprejudiced man will be very ready to 
confess. But it is a noble remark of Garve (on Cicero de Offic. Lib. I. 
p. 70): “The better part of men do not, because they may discover a few 
difficulties which they cannot solve, regard the whole system of acknowl- 
edged truth as uncertain. They can be aware that there is some dark- 
ness mingled with light in their knowledge, without being terrified by the 
one or blinded by the other.” 

The effort to explain every thing, to define every thing, has led to the 
unhappy consequence of introducing scholastic phraseology and defini- 
tions in respect to every thing about the doctrine of the Trinity. This 
not only bewilders many, but makes others believe that they have a 
knowledge of things, because they can use abundance of technical words ; 
while the opposition of another class, who can detect the inconsistency and 
emptiness of these terms, is excited against the whole doctrine. The day 
however is coming, if not already arrived, when mere names will be re- 
garded by the church as of little worth, provided they do not convey in- 
telligible ideas. For the good of the church also it may be heped, that 
the time is very near when men will learn to stop in making their inqui- 
ries, witHin the boundaries of human knowledge, and neither to assert nor 
deny that about which they know nothing and can know nothing. Well was 
it said by a very sensible writer: “ He who will not undertake to explain 
what is incomprehensible, but will seek to know where the boundaries of 
this begin, and simply acknowledge them when and where he finds them 
—he does most to promote the genuine knowledge of truth by man.”* 


* Jacobi, Gétting. Recens. St. 197. anno 1785. 
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EXCURSUS II. 
Heb. 1:2. dv’ οὗ καὶ τοὺς αἰῶνας ἐποίησε. 


It has been argued, that the expression God made the worlds by his Son, 
necessarily contains an implication of eternal Sonship or eternal generation ; 
in other words, that Christ is the Son of God in his divine nature, and not 
simply considered as mediator. “How,” it is asked, “could God make 
the worlds by his Son, if he had no Son until four thousand years after 
the world was created?” The answer, however, is easy. How could 
“ God create all things by Jesus Christ ?” And yet the apostle asserts 
that he did, in Eph. 3:9. Is not Jesus Christ the appropriate name of 
the incarnate Logos? Of the Saviour as possessing our nature? How 
then could the world have been created by him? The answer is, that in 
both cases, and in all similar cases, the words which describe the person 
are used as proper names, and thus come to designate the whole person in 
whatever relation he is considered. The Logos who created the world, 
was united with the human nature of Jesus—with the human nature of 
the Son of ‘God, i.e. the Messiah. And as the names Jesus Christ and 
Son of God, are evidently terms used to describe the complex person of the 
Saviour: so it is altogether accordant with the usages of language to say, 
that ‘God created the world by Jesus Christ, or ‘by his Son ; meaning, 
in either case, by the Logos or higher nature united to Christ or the Son. 
So we say, Abraham is dead, meaning that part of him which is mortal is 
dead ; Abraham is alive, meaning that part which is immortal lives. We 
say too, Abraham was born in Ur of Chaldea; yet he did not receive this 
name until ninety nine years after his birth there, for before this last pe- 
riod he was called Abram, not Abraham, Gen. 17:1, 5. This is analogical 
with saying, God made the worlds by his Son ; although the Logos did not 
receive the name Son, (except by prophetic anticipation), until he appear- 
ed in the flesh. Nothing is more common than to employ proper names, 
when once acquired, in order to designate the whole person, in all its dif- 
ferent stages or modes of existence, without any reference to the time or 
manner of acquiring the proper name. At all events, if to say that God 
made the worlds by his Son, necessarily proves that the Logos was then a 
Son when he made the worlds ; the same reasoning will of course prove, 
that he was then Jesus and Christ also, i.e. a complex person having a 
human nature, because it is said, God created all things by Jesus Christ. 

In the same manner, the expression of our Saviour, What uf ye should 
see the Son of man ascend up where he was before? John 6: 62, would 
prove, if the reasoning on which we are animadverting be correct, that the 
SON OF MAN existed in heaven before he dwelt among men, i.e. that the 
Word made flesh did not assume this incarnate condition at the birth of 
Jesus, but possessed such a nature before, viz. while in the heavenly 
world. Now as neither fact justifies such a supposition, nor the usages of 
language demand it, so the doctrine of eternal Sonship can never be 
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built upon a principle of reasoning, which stands upon such a very insuf- 
ficient basis. 

In regard to the appeal which is made so often and with so much con- 
fidence to the early Fathers of the church, as avowing and defending this 
doctrine, it is evidently founded in mistake, or in a partial and imperfect 
investigation of their sentiments. The amount of the speculations of ear- 
ly ecclesiastical writers on this subject, may be summed up in the follow- 
ing propositions ; viz. (1) Originally or at first, God was alone (μόνος), yet 
so that the Logos was in him (ἐν αὐτῷ, ἐνδιάϑετος) as his reason or intel- 
lect. (2) In this sense they of course affirmed the Logos to be eternal, in- 
asmuch as God never could have been without reason or understanding. 
In this sense also, they understood the Logos to have been concerned with 
the creation of the world; for surely the world was created by wisdom 
and intelligence. (8) As to the generation of the Logos, it took place 
when the world was created ; so Tertullian expressly says: Tune igitur 
ipse Sermo speciem et ornatum suum sumit, sonum et vocem, CUM DICIT 
Devs, Friar tux. Haee est nativitas perfecta. Sermonis, dum ex Deo pro- 
cedit ; conditus ab eo primum ad cogitatum in nomine Sophiae, Lib. cont. 
Prax. p. 200,Tom. I. This they strenuously contended for, on the 
ground that the words which proceeded from God, when he said, Let 
there be light, must be substantia, οὐσία, not “ quiddam inane vel vacuum.” 
(4) The Logos thus generated was not merely like to God, but a com- 
munion of the same nature and attributes existed between them. In his 
assuming personality, there was no ἀποτομή abscission, no μερισμός divt- 
sion, in respect to the divine substance, but he was a φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς ἀϊδίου, 
a light kindled up by light and partaking of the same attributes. (5) This 
community of nature constituted the basis of the wnity which exists in the 
Godhead. 

So much for speculation on this awful subject. The reader can judge 
for himself, whether any advance is made by all this toward explaining 
the doctrine of the Trinity, or of the generation of the Son. If he calls 
in question the correctness of this representation, as it regards the early 
fathers, I refer him for ample satisfaction, to a clear and masterly state- 
ment of the whole, with abundant proofs in the way of quotation from the 
early fathers, contained in Keili Opuscula, p. 483 seq.; also Martini, 
Geschichte des Logos. 


EXCURSUS III. 


Heb. 1:3. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποσ- 
τασέως αὑτοῦυ. 


What can be plainer, than that the description in Heb. 1 : 3 necessari- 
ly applies to the incarnate Logos, to the Son of God as disclosing in our 
nature the Father to the world of mankind? A multitude of analogous 
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texts might easily be appealed to; but those quoted in the commentary 
are sufficent. It is plainly the manifestation of God which the Son 
makes, that occasions the Son’s being described as ἀπαύγασμα and χαρακ- 
τήρ᾽ both of which imply, of course, what is visible and perceptible. But 
the Logos before the incarnation, while simply divine, was neither visible 
nor perceptible. Nor can we, with any propriety of language, speak of 
him in that state in which he was simply the invisible God, as being only 
the image of God, or only the radiance of his splendor, or merely the like- 
ness of his substance, “ὕπόστασις αὐτοῦ, his substance, I regard as equiva- 
lent to him, himself as he really is ; for this would seem to be the meaning 
of substance in the case before us, and not the designation of the physical 
or metaphysical nature of the divine substance, which neither Christ nor 
any of the sacred writers have represented to us, and of which the Logos 
is not an wmage, since he is ONE with the Father. 

Others understand ἀπαύγασμα in the sense of image, exact resemblance, 
and δόξα as | meaning, divine majesty ; thus making ἀπαύγασμα δόξης and 
χαραχτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ synonymous. They appeal by way of 
suppor ting this to an expression in Philo, who calls the sanctuary of the 
temple oioy ἀπαύγασμα τῶν ἁγίων καὶ μίμημα τοῦ ἀρχετύπου, an image (as 
they translate it) of the [heavenly] sanctuary, and a resemblance of the arche- 
type. But here ἀπαύγασμα may well be rendered radiance, i.e. light 
emanated from the heavenly sanctuary, in reference to the heavenly splen- 
dor which appeared in the most holy place. Philo de Plantat. Noe, L. 
Il. p. 221. edit. Francofurt. The book of Wisdom calls wisdom, ἀπαύ-- 
γασμα φωτὸς ἀϊδίου, καὶ εἰκόνα τῆς ἀγαϑότητος αὐτοῦ, the radiance of eter- 
nal light and the image of [God’s] goodness ; which, although cited by 
them, is still less to the purpose of defending their opinion. 

Ancient and modern commentators, who have construed these phrases 
as having respect to the divine nature and condition of the Son, have un- 
derstood them as asserting an exact likeness between the Father and Son, 
first in regard to attributes (δόξα), and then in regard to substance or es- 
sence (ὑπόστασις). I must however regard the phrase in question, as of 
the same nature in respect to meaning with the texts to which it has been 
compared in the commentary ; and we may surely find, in the analogy of 
the Scripture and in the nature of the imagery, reason to justify this view 
of the whole. But as the explanation referred to has been so long insist- 
ed on, and so often repeated, it deserves at least some particular attention. 

Theodoret has best exhibited the mode of argument, which is used to 
defend the sentiment in question. “Splendor (@ratyacua),” says he, 
“comes from fire. It has fire as its cause, but is inseparable from the 
fire; for fire and splendor proceed from the same source. If now it is 
possible, in respect to objects of sense, that one thing should be derived 
from another, and yet co-exist with that from which it is derived, you 
cannot doubt that God the Logos, the only begotten Son of God, is begot- 
ten as a Son, and yet that he co-exists with him who begat him as Logos, 
which [Logos] is ἀπαύγασμα δόξης. For the glory and the splendor have 
one common source. But the glory always existed ; consequently the splen- 
dor. Fire and splendor are of the same nature; then the Son is of the 
same nature with the Father. Moreover, since the image of splendor 
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abundantly shews the co-eternal and co-essential nature [of the Son with 
the Father], it has afforded occasion for the blasphemies of those who Ia- 
bour under the disease of Sabellius and Photinus. By another image, 
therefore, he [the apostle] refutes this blasphemy, since splendor does not 
exist in and of itself; for he adds, χαραχτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, x. τ. 2.” 
Theod. Comm. on Heb. 1 : 3. 

In a similar manner Chrysostom and Theophylact argue, calling the 
Son φῶς ἐκ φωτός. So the Nicene Fathers say, ‘the Son is φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς, 
καὶ ϑεὸς ἐκ ϑεοῦ. All these plainly borrow their phraseology from the ex- 
pression, ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης αὑτοῦ, which is referred by them to the 
divine nature of Christ. 

But how incompetent any material objects are, to afford just analogies 
of the modus existendi of a divine and uncreated Nature, need not be again 
insisted on in this place. We might well ask, Is not the sun the cause of 
light? And does not the cause exist before the effect? Again; Is light 
in all respects homoousian with the source of light, the luminary from 
which it springs? Is the radiance of the sun the same thing as the sun 
itself ? 

Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Gregory Nyssen, moreover assert, that 
the expression χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ, Necessarily implies an en- 
tire resemblance in all respects of the Son to the Father, with the exception 
of separate hypostasis ; and this they maintain must be so, because the 
impression made by a stamp or die is exactly like the stamp or die itself. 
But it may be asked, first, Whether the writer himself of our epistle 
makes, as these commentators do, the exception of hypostasis from the 
completeness of the resemblance asserted? Next, whether an impression 
is indeed in all respects like the die which made it? For example; is 
the impression solid, or of the same material with the stamp ; or does it 
possess the same physical attributes; or is it coeval with it? Such asser- 
tions, therefore, though they may be oratorical enough, and please the fancy 
of hearers or readers, vanish away before the tribunal of examination, and 
serve only to show the incompetence of any earthly analogies to give a 
true representation of the modus existendi, or of the physical substance of 
the Godhead. ‘They also shew the imprudence, nay the danger, of em- 
ploying such figures in regard to a subject of so awful a nature. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any man who carefully examines, 
that the Nicene fathers and the Greek commentators, one and all, held that 
Christ as to his divine nature was derived from the Father. So the Nicene 
creed, ϑεὸς ἐκ ϑεοῦ, φῶς ἐκ φωτός. So Chrysostom, commenting on the 
phrase in Heb. 1: 13, κάϑου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, affirms that “the apostle says 
this for no other reason, than that you may not suppose the Son to be 
ἄναρχον καὶ ἀναίτιον," i. 6. sine principio et sine causd ; most evidently in the 
very spirit of the Nicene creed. Yet we may ask the question, we cannot 
help asking it: Is then the Son, who is God over all and blessed forever—is 
he, in his pivine nature, derived and dependent? Has he, as very God, an 
αἰτία and an «gyi? And is it possible for us to make the idea of true and 
proper divinity harmonize with that of derivation and consequent depend- 
ence2 No; itis not. The spiritual views of the nature of God, which 
are now generally entertained by enlightened men, forbid this; in fact, 
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they render it absolutely impossible. But not so in the days of the Nicene 
council and of the Greek commentators. That they believed in the divine 
nature of Christ, I consider as altogether certain ; but that their views of 
what is necessary to constitute a rational and defensible idea of a nature tru- 
ly divine, were correct, is what no one, I think, who has read their writings 
and judged for himself, will now venture to maintain. Their views of the 
divine nature were built on the metaphysical philosophy of their day: 
but we are not bound to admit this philosophy as correct; nor is it indeed 
possible, now, for our minds to admit it. 


EXCURSUS IV. 
Heb. 1:3. “EZxadvoev ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς μεγαλοσύνης. 


To sit αἱ the right hand of one on a throne, appears to have had two 
meanings, both in profane and sacred usage. 

1. It denotes honour, friendship, peculiar approbation, a reward bestowed 
on any one. Thus Solomon, when on his throne, directed Bathsheba his 
mother to sit at his right hand, 1 K. 2:19. Thus in Ps. 45: 9, the queen 
is represented as taking her place at the right hand of the king her hus- 
band. The mother of James and John requests of Jesus, that her two 
sons may sit the one on his right hand and the other on his left during his 
reign, ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ σου (Matt. 20: 20—23, comp. Mark 10: 35—40), i. e. 
that they may occupy the highest places of honour under him as king. 
In other passages, Christ promises his disciples that they shall have 
thrones in the world of glory, Matt. 19: 28; nay, that they shall sit down 
with him on his throne, even as he sits down with his Father on his 
throne, Rev. 3: 21. So Christians are said to have a kingdom given to 
them, Rev. 1: 6; they are a kingly priesthood, 1 Pet. 2:9; they reign with 
Christ, or in life, 2 Tim. 2: 12. Rom. 5:17. James 2:5. Matt. 25: 34. 
Rev. 5: 10. In all these and the like cases, honour, reward, an exalted 
state of happiness or glory, is represented by such expressions; but not | 
actual participation in the supreme government of the universe. 

2. To sit at the right hand of one enthroned, or to sit on a throne with 
one, also denotes participation of command, authority, or dignity. So the 
heathen often employed the phrase ; 6. g. Pindar represents Minerva as 
δεξιὰν κατὰ χεῖρα τοῦ πατρὸς καϑεζομένην, sitting at the right hand of her 
father [Jove] ; which Horace explains by her occupying proximos Jovi ho- 
nores. Pind. Fragm. p. 55. ed. Schneider. Hor. Od. I. 12,19. So Callima- 
chus says of Apollo, that “he will honour the choir who shall sing what 
is pleasant to him; since he is able to do this, ἐπεὶ Aci’ δεξιὸς ἧσται, because 
he sits at the right hand of Jove, Hymn. in Apoll. v. 28. 29.” The Greeks 
called him who participated with another in the kingly authority, σύγεδρος, 
πάρεδρος, σύνϑρονος ; although they also applied these terms to any mem- 
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ber of a council, or of a deliberative judicial assembly. In the New Tes- 
tament, when Christ is represented as sitting at the right hand of divine 
majesty, Heb. 1:3; or at the right hand of God, Heb. 10: 12; or at 
the right of the throne of God, Heb. 12:2; participation in ‘supreme 
dominion is most clearly meant. Compare Acts 2: 32—36. 1 Pet. 3: 
22. Rom. 8:34. Mark 16:19. Phil. 2:6—11. Eph. 1: 20—23. At 
the same time, the comparison of these passages will shew most clearly, . 
that Christ’s exaltation to the right hand of God means, his being seated 
on the mediutorial throne as the result and reward of his sufferings, (see 
particularly Phil, 2: 6—11, and comp. Heb. {2: 2); and that the phrase in 
question never means, the original dominion which Christ as Logos or God 
possesses. The sacred writers never speak respecting the Logos, consid- 
ered simply in his divine nature, as being seated at the right hand of God ; 
but only of the Logos incarnate or the Mediator, as being seated there. So 
in our text, it is after the expiation made by the Son of God, that he is 
represented as seating himself at the right hand of the divine majesty. 
And that this mediatorial dominion is not to be considered simply as the 
dominion of the divine nature of Christ as such, is plain from the fact that 
when the mediatorial office is fulfilled, the kingdom of the Mediator as 
such is to cease, 1 Cor. 15: 23—28. Moreover, that the phrase, to sit af 
the right hand of God or of the throne of God, does not of itself mean orig?- 
nal divine dominion, is clear from the fact that Christ assures his faithful 
disciples they shall sit down with him on his throne, even as he sat down 
with the Father on his throne, Rev, 3: 21. It is exaltation, then, in con- 
sequence of obedience and sufferings, which is designated by the phrase in 
question. See an excellent dissertation De Jesu Christi ad dextram Det 
sedente, by the venerable Dr. Knapp. of Halle (νῦν ἐν ἁγίοις), in Knappii 
Scripta varii Argumenti. Hal. 1824, 


EXCURSUS V. 


Heb. 1:5. “Ey ἔσομαι αὐτῷ εἰς πατέρα, καὶ αὐτὸς ἔσται μοι εἰς 
ΟὟ 
υἱόν. 


A difficulty still remains, in regard to the application of 2 Sam. 7: 14 to 
Christ. In the very same verse which contains the quotation made by the 
apostle, is contained the following expression: “If he commit iniquity, I 
will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children 
of men ;” i. e. I will inflict such punishment as men receive on account of 
transgression, Can it well be said respecting the Son of God, “ If he com- 
mit iniquity, etc. ?” Where can any analogy in Scripture be found of such 
language as applied to him? The answer must be: No where. But by 
a nearer inspection of the whole prophecy, and by comparing it with other 
predictions of a similar nature, perhaps the difficulty presented may be di- 
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minished, if not removed. What hinders that God should promise both 
temporal and spiritual blessings to David, in consideration of his piety ? 
See 2 Sam. 7: 1—13. Why could he not promise him that he should 
have successors on his throne, who should, like other men, fall into sin 
and be chastened for it? And yet, that among those kings who should 
descend from him, there should be one who was the Son of God in a pe- 
culiar sense, who was destined to a dignity—to a throne—of a most exalted 
nature. Such at least seems to be the exposition by the author of the 
eighty-ninth Psalm, vs. 29—37. 

Compare this now with the promises made to Abraham, Gen. 12: 1—3. 

15: 1—6. 17: 1—8. These passages certainly contain assurances, that 
Abraham should have a literal numerous offspring, and that they should 
inherit the land of Canaan ; see Gen. 15: 7—18. Yet they also contain 
assurances of a seed in whom all nations should be blessed, Gal. 3: 14— 
17; and of a seed who should be the heirs of Abraham’s faith, i. 6. re- 
semble him in regard to faith or belief, Gal. 3: 6—8. It may be difficult 
for us to ascertain, in some cases, where the temporal promise ends and the 
spiritual one begins, and so vice versd ; because both are couched, as usual, 
in similar language. But this does not shew that there is any absurdity, 
or any improbability, in the supposition that God may have promised, and 
that he has promised, blessings both spiritual and temporal at the same 
time. Did he not engage that David should have successors on his earthly 
throne ; and also that he should have a Son who would sit on a spiritual 
throne, and have a kingdom of which David’s own was but a mere type ? 
Luke 1: 32, 33. Rom. 1: 3,4. Admitting this, our difficulty is diminished 
if not removed. 'The “ iniquity committed” is predicated of that part of 
David’s seed who might commit it, i. e. his successors on the national 
throne ; while the more exalted condition, predicated of his successor, be- 
longs to him to whom was given a kingdom over all. 
_ If you say: ‘Thus interpreted, the prophecy seems to be in a great 
measure general, and difficult to be definitely interpreted ; the answer is: 
So it was designed to be. The general idea only was intended to be com- 
municated of some future most distinguished progeny of David. Very 
much of our difficulty in interpreting most of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, arises from aiming to make them more specific and definite 
than they were originally intended to be. When we shall have thorough- 
ly learned, that “the Law made nothing perfect,” we shall find less diffi- 
culty in the interpretation both of the Old and New Testament. 
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EXCURSUS VI. 
Heb. 1:6. Kai προσκυνησάτωσαν αὐτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι ϑεοῦ. 


Although nearly all the commentators on our epistle admit that the pas- 
sage is actually quoted by the apostle, yet the difficulties to which this 
opinion is ‘exposed, should not be passed over in silence. 

In Deut. 32: 43 [Sept.] the very words are found which appear in our 
text. But, (1) They are found only in the Septuagint version; the He- 
brew and all the ancient versions omitting them. (2) The copies of the 
Septuagint itself are not agreed respecting them. The Codex Alex. reads 
υἱοὶ ϑεοῦ instead of ἄγγελοι ϑεοῦ; and one Codex at Oxford omits the 
whole clause. (3) The subject connected with this command to the an- 
gels, (if we admit the clause in the Septuagint to be a part of the sacred 
text), has no relation to the Messiah. ‘The context celebrates the victory 
over the enemies of Israel, which God will achieve. After saying, that 
“his arrows should be drunk with blood, and that hissword should devour 
flesh with the blood of the slain and of captives, from the time when he 
begins to take vengeance on the enemy Ἢ the Septuagint (not the Hebrew) 
immediately inserts, εὐφράνϑητε οὐρανοὶ ἅμα αὐτῷ, καὶ προσκυνησάτωσαν 
αὐτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι ϑεοῦ, This, in the place where it stands, must needs 
mean: ‘ Let the inhabitants of the heavenly world rejoice in the victory of 
God over the enemies of his people, and let them pay their adoration to 
him.’ But the Messiah does not seem to be at all alluded to, any where 
in the context; much less described as being introduced into the world. I 
should therefore think it very improbable, if the apostle meant to quote 
Scripture, that he meant to quote this Scripture, on the present occasion ; 
for we have no knowledge, (unless it be so applied in our text), that the 
Jews of his time were wont to apply this- passage to the Messiah. Still, 
it is a possible case, (I cannot say probable), that he quoted the words of 
Deut. 32: 43, merely as fitted to express the idea which he intended to 
convey ; just as we now borrow Scripture language, every day, to convey 
our own ideas, without feeling it to be at all necessary to prove, in every 
case, that the same meaning was originally conveyed by the words which 
we employ as we attach to them in our discourse. Such a use, it is well 
known, is not unfrequently made of passages from the Old Testament by 
the writers of the New; and such an one, Storr maintains, is here made 
by the apostle of the words of the Septuagint in Deut. 32: 43. 

The probability, all things considered, seems plainly to be in favour of 
a quotation from Ps, 97: 7 (Sept. 96:7); where the Sept. has, προσκυγή- 
σατε αὐτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι αὐτοῦ, as a translation of the Heb. -a1nn Dr, 
pba-5p, worship him all ye Elohim. Here αὐτοῖ' in the Septuagint, 
stands after ἄγγελοι, but in Heb. 1: 6 it is Θεοῦ, and καί in our quotation is 
wanting in the Sept. Still, any one who has compared the quotations of 
the N. Test. from the Old, either with the Hebrew or Septuagint, must 
have seen that very few of them are verbatim. The variation here of the 
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quotation from the original, is so small, and so entirely unconcerned with 
the sense of the passage, that the discrepancy will not be any hindrance 
at all to the supposition that Ps. 97: 7 may have been quoted. 

It is certainly a possible case, that this Psalm celebrates the introduc- 
tion of the Messiah to his mediatorial throne. His empire was to destroy 
idolatry, and fill the hearts of the righteous with gladness, Ps. 97: 11, 12. 
The Jews, as Kimchi asserts, were wont to apply all the Psalms, from Ps. 
xcu. to Ps. c1., to the Messiah. If such an explanation was current in 
the time of Paul, as seems probable, it would give additional force to the 
appeal here made. And even if Paul himself did not regard Ps. xcvu. as 
originally designed to be applied to the Messiah, he might still use the 
words of it as descriptive of facts which took place at the time of the 
Saviour’s exaltation. There is nothing, however, in the 97th Psalm which 
forbids our referring it to the regal inauguration of the Messiah; and so 
long as we know that the Jews did refer it to him, and that the apostle 
has here referred it to his introduction into the οἰκουμένην, this is sufficient 
to satisfy us that it should be so construed. 

One question, however, still remains. How could the Seventy, and 
Paul after them, translate D>N as meaning angels 2 Itis admitted, that the 
great body of lexicographers and critics, in recent times, have rejected the 
sense of the word here given. But usage, after all, pleads in favour of 
it. The Septuagint render dx (God) by ἄγγελος, in Job 20:15; and 
πο by ἄγγελοι, in Ps. 8: 6 (and so the Chaldee Targum here) ; 97 : 
7 (96 : 7). 187:1(138: 1). Paul follows them, by quoting Ps. 8 : 6 in Heb. 
2:7; and also by quoting Ps. 97: 7, in the verse before us, i. 6. if we 
concede that he does actually quote it. Is not this sufficient evidence 
that there was a usus loquendt among the Jews, which applied the word 
nnd occasionally to designate angels? It is admitted that kings and 
magistrates are called Elohim, because of their rank or dignity. Is there 
any thing improbable in the supposition, that angels may be also called 
D>, who at present are elevated above men, Heb.2:7? Facts, and 
not suppositions, are evidences of the usus loquendi of the Jewish writers. 
Accordingly our most recent and distinguished lexicons prasad ee the 
sense of n°7>& here advocated ; see Gesenii Thesaurus on 53358 , who, 

though himself inclined to doubt or reject this sense of the word, still 
proffers satisfactory evidence that no violence is done to the laws of inter- 
pretation, when such a rendering is given. 4 
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EXCURSUS VII. 


‘ ΕΣ a Ἁ 7 - 
Heb. 1:11, 12. Σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς, κύριε, τὴν γῆν ἐθεμελίωσας, καὶ 
~ ~ c 3 > ? ~ Ἁ 
ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου εἰσὶν οἱ οὐρανοί. Αὐτοὶ ἀπολοῦνται, σὺ δὲ 
~ ε c ’ ’ 
διαμενεῖς" καὶ πάντες ὡς ἱμάτιον παλαιωϑήσονται, καὶ ασεὶ περιβὸ- 
«η} 2 ‘ 5 ‘ Ἧ ‘ a 3 ae, - x , 4 
λαιον ἑλίξεις avrous, καὶ ἀλλαγησονται" Ov δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς EL, καὶ τὰ ETH 
σου οὐκ éxheiwovor. 


In regard to the body of the Psalm (Ps. cit.) from which this whole 
quotation is taken, the majority of the late critics agree in the opinion, 
that it does not primarily relate to the Messiah, but to Jehovah absolutely 
considered. It is, no doubt, one of those Psalms, the internal evidence of 
which does not so clearly and definitely determine the application of the 
whole composition, as does that of many others. Thus much also seems 
to be clear, viz. that there is nothing in the Psalm which forbids the ap- 
plication of it to the Messiah. Nay, there are several passages in it, which 
apply to him in a more apposite way than to any other personage. If we 
suppose the complaint (vs. 1—11) to be that of the church previously to 
the appearance of its Redeemer, then does the sequel well agree with the 
promised redemption. In particular, verses 15, 18, 20, 22, describe the 
propagation and prosperity of true religion among the heathen. But 
when was such a diffusion of the true knowledge and worship of God to 
take place? Under the Jewish dispensation, or under the Christian ? 
Surely under the latter only. Compare too v. 20 with Isaiah 61: 1, which 
the Saviour applies to himself, Luke 4: 17—21. Verses 23, 24 of Ps. 61.» 
renew the complaint of the church ; and vs. 25—28 contain the answer, 
viz. that the Redeemer is the Creator and immutable, and that the church 
shall be continued, and a godly seed be permanent. So I am inclined to 
explain the whole Psalm; and so, at any rate, the writer of our epistle 
seems to have understood it. Certainly there is nothing that forbids 
such an explanation, when it is once admitted that the Messiah was at all 
the subject of prediction in ancient times, and that some of the Psalms do 
actually contain such predictions. 

But if any one prefers construing Psalm cu. as applicable merely to 
Jehovah, absolutely considered, then there is no serious difficulty with 
respect to our quotation. The application of the same words to the Son 
of God, which were originally spoken respecting Jehovah, is equivalent to 
saying : ‘What was affirmed by the Psalmist of Jehovah, may be as truly 
affirmed of the Son. As the writer applies the words in this manner, it 
shews that he considered those whom he addressed as being accustomed 
to make such an application of them, and that they were willing to admit 
it ; otherwise he could not have expected the argument to be acknowl- 
edged by them as a forcible one. 

Admitting now that the apostle has correctly applied this passage to the 
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Son, either in the former or the latter method, (and one of these must 
surely be admitted), then it follows that the Son possesses a nature truly 
divine. 'The act of creation is the highest evidence of such a nature, that 
is offered or can be offered to our minds; and the sacred writers appeal 
to itas such; see Rom. 1:20. Ps. 19:1. Acts 14:15. Is. 40: 25, 26. 
42: 5—8. 43:15. 44: 34, 45:18, 46: 9. 48: 12,13. It is plain thatthe 
force of the proof in question is not altered, whether you suppose the 
102d Psalm originally to relate to the Messiah or not. If it originally re- 
lated to him, then the application is clear and unembarrassed. If it ori- 
ginally related to Jehovah simply considerd, then the apostle asserts here, 
that what was said of Jehovah may also be applied in the same manner 
to the Son. Consequently, the weight of the argument is the same in 
either case, as it respects the divine nature of Christ. Either would shew 
the opinion of the writer to be, that the Son is eternal and also the Crea- 
tor of the universe; of course, that he is exalted beyond all measure above 
the angels and is truly divine. For as the same writer says: He who 
made all things, is God, Heb. 3: 4. 

We may observe, too, that this last argument is the climax of the whole, 
and completes the proof which the apostle adduces to shew the exalted 
dignity of the Son. He had intimated the same sentiment at the com- 
mencement of his epistle, y. 2; but here he brings out into full light, the 
nature of his views respecting this subject. Whatever then may be the 
economy according to which God made all things by his Son, it is not of 
such a nature as to exclude supreme creatorship and eternal existence as 
belonging to the Son; both of which are asserted to belong to him by 
the passage now before us. 


EXCURSUS VIII. 
Heb. 2:2. Hi yao ὁ δι’ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος. 


There are two methods of explaining this. (1) The apostle here speaks 
merely in the way of accommodation to the Jewish mode of representing 
this subject. The Jews attributed the giving of the law to angels, as me- 
diators or internuncti between Jehovah and them; and they were accus- 
tomed to make high claims on this account, with respect to the dignity and 
superior excellency of their law. The apostle here adverts to their views of 
this subject ; and what he says amounts to this: ‘If every transgression of 
the Jaw which you regard as given by the mediation of angels, was pun- 
ished ete.’ In like manner the same apostle says to the Galatians : “ Who 
hath bewitched you ?” without intending to teach us that he believed in the 
power of witchcraft. And so our Saviour may have spoken to the Jews, 
of the unclean spirit that goes out of a man and walks through dry [desert] 
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places seeking rest and finding none, but afterwards it returns with seven 
other spirits and repossesses the same man (Matt. 12: 43), without imtend- 
ing to teach us, that impure spirits actually wander about in deserts ; (al- 
though I doubt this exegesis). We are not, then, absolutely obliged to 
understand the apostle as meaning any thing more by the expression in 
question, than a reference to the Jewish mode of speaking and thinking 
relative to the subject of angels. But, 

(2) Another mode of explanation is, that the phrase contains a conces- 
sion on the part of the writer, of what was viewed by him to be matter of 
fact. 'This view I feel constrained to adopt, by a comparison of similar 
passages. In Acts 7: 53, Stephen says to the Jews: “Ye have received 
the law εἰς διαταγὰς ἀγγέλων, by the disposition [order, arrangement] of 
angels ;” and Paul, speaking of the law, in Gal. 3: 19, says that it was 
Siaxayels δι᾿ ἀγγέλων, arranged, [disposed, proposed ] by angels. 

But here a difficulty is urged. God himself proclaimed the law to the 
Israelites, Ex. 20: 1, 19, 22. Deut. 5: 4. How then can the law be said 
to be λαληϑεὶς δι᾿ eyydlow $ 2 Different ways of avoiding and answering 
this difficulty, have been adopted. Some have denied that ὃ λόγος here 
means the law; and they interpret it as referring to the different messages, 
which in the Old Testament are said to have been delivered by angels. 
Others have made a distinction between what was said directly to Moses 
by God himself, and what was promulgated [dvatayets, εἰς διαταγάς], as 
they say, to the people at large by angels. That the law of Moses however 
is meant, is‘plain from a comparison of Heb. 10: 28, 29 and 12: 25; as 
well as from the nature of the comparison here proposed between the old 
dispensation and the new one. And that the tenuous distinction made in 
the second case, is unnecessary, every one who reflects well on the usus 
loquendt of Scripture will concede. God is very often said to do that, 
which instruments under his direction or under the general arrangements 
of his providence accomplish, This idiom proceeds so far, that even evil 
is ascribed to him in this way by one phrase, which another passage shews 
to have been perpetrated by an inferior agent. E. g. in 2 Sam. 24:7 it is 
said of Jehovah, N71 he moved [or excited] David to go and number Is- 
rael; which crime was followed by tremendous punishment. Yet in 
Chron. 21: 1 it is said of Satan, nQ21 he moved David to go and number 
Israel. So it is repeatedly said of Pharaoh, that he hardened his own heart, 
and that the Lord hardened his heart, in Ex. 1v—x. So, according to the 
prophet, Jehovah smites the confaderate Syrians and Israelites, Is. vir—rx ; 
so in other passages, Jehovah is represented as smiting the nations of Ju- 
dah, of Assyria, of Babylonia, of Egypt, of Tyre, of Moab, etc. Yet in all 
these cases, instruments were employed. Solomon built the temple ; but 
he did not hew and lay the stones with his own hands, nor carve the 
goodly architecture. Nothing can be more erroneous then in most cases, 
than to draw the conclusion, that because the Scripture asserts some par- 
ticular thing to have been done by God, therefore he did it immediately, 
i. 6. 80 that no instruments were employed by him. How much difficulty 
and contradiction, as well in theology as in interpretation, has such a mode 
of reasoning produced! In interpreting the principles of human laws, we 
say: Que facit per alium, facit per se. Does not common sense approve of 
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this, as applied to the language of the Scriptures ? Nothing can be more 
evident, than that the sacred writers have expressed themselves in a man- 
ner which recognizes this principle. 

If then we are pressed with the literal explanation of 6 δι᾽ ἀγγέλων λό- 
γος, and any one insists that this can mean no less than that angels uttered 
audible sounds when the law was given; all this may be conceded, and 
still no contradiction be found in the representations of Scripture when its 
usus loquendi is well understood. God did that, which the angels performed 
by his direction. 

Yet such a literal interpretation of this passage is hardly to be insisted 
on. Stephen in Acts 7:53, and Paul in Gal. 3: 19, assert only that the 
law was διαταγεὶς δι᾿ ἀγγέλων ; which well conyeys the general meaning to 
be attached to an expression of this nature, viz. ‘the angels were minister- 
ing spirits, or assisted at the giving of the law. Such was the Jewish 
tradition in the apostolic age. Josephus says: “Our best maxims and most 
excellent laws we have learned of God, δι΄ ἀγγέλων," Archaeol. XV. 5. 3. 
Philo (Lib. de Decalogo) states, that “there were present at the giving of 
the law, voices visible, animated, and splendid, flames of fire, πνεύματα, 
trumpets, and divine men running hither and thither to publish the law.” 
Yet in another place he states, that “God only spake the law to Moses ;” 
which however, as we have seen above, is not at all inconsistent with the 
former representation. 

In addition to all this, there is a passage in Deut. 33: 2, respecting the 
legislation at Sinai, which seems to refer to the fact designed to be stated 
in our text. “The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto 
them [the children of Israel]; he shined from mount Paran, and he came 
with holy myriads, (WIP mi32772).” By the holy myriads here mentioned, 
what can be meant except the angels? Moreover in Ps. 68: 18 it is said: 
“'The chariots of God are myriads, thousands repeated ; the Lord is in the 
midst of them, as on Sinai, as in his sanctuary.” Does not this evidently 
recognize the fact, that when God made his appearance on Sinai, at the 
giving of the law, he was surrounded by a multitude of angels? So then, 
the Old and New Testaments agree, in representing the angels as present 
when the law was given and as being ministering spirits on that occasion. 

That the Jews, and a multitude of Christians after them, have carried 
speculation to a repulsive length on the subject of angelic ministration at 
the giving of the law, does not disprove the fact itself; much less are their 
extravagances to be imputed to the writer of our epistle. While some 
have maintained that the angels made circuits round the camp of the He- 
brews ; others, that they excited the thunders, and lightnings, and tempest ; 
some that they blew the trumpets ; others that they caused the quaking of 
the earth ; some that they delivered the tables of the law to Moses ; others 
that they uttered audibly the words of the law ; and others still that they 
were mere spectators of the awful scene ; we may stand aloof from being 
thus wise above what is written, and content ourselves simply with what 
our author teaches us, and what the Scriptures confirm, viz. that angels 
did assist at the giving of the law, or were in some way employed as min- 
istering spirits by Jehovah on the occasion of its being promulgated. ‘This 
is all that the text can well be interpreted as meaning, and all that is requi- 
site for the argument of the apostle. 
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EXCURSUS IX. 


Heb. 2: 6—8. Διεμαρτύρατο δέ που τὶς, λέγων, Ti ἐστιν ἄνϑρωπος, 
ὅτε μιμνήσκῃ αὐτὸν; ᾿Πλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχύ τι παρ᾽ ἀγγέλους" 
δόξῃ καὶ τιμὴ ἐστεφάνωσας αὐτὸν, [καὶ κατέστησας αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἔργα tov χειρῶν oov'] πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποχάτω τῶν ποδῶν 
αὐτοῦ. 


Thus far the quotation from Ps. vin. But how, it is asked, can this 
apply to Christ in particular, when the author of this Psalm evidently 
speaks of human nature or man in general? Many of the later commen- 
tators reply to this question, by conceding that the apostle uses the words 
of the Psalm only in an accommodated sense, in order to express his own 
views of the superiority of Christ’s human nature. But this answer does 
not meet all the demands of the case. It is evident that the writer appeals 
to Scripture authority here, in support of the proposition which he had 
advanced, viz. that the human nature of Christ is superior to that of the 
angels. If now the passage contains nothing more than an assertion of 
that dignity which is common to all men, how would this tend to convince 
those to whom he wrote, that the human nature of Christ is superior to 
that of the angels ? 

It is difficult then to avoid the supposition, that the 8th Psalm was re- 
ferred to the Messiah by those whom the apostle addressed. Was it rightly 
referred to him as being prophetic of him, or not? Many commentators 
answer in the negative. But is there not some reason to adhere to the 
more ancient method of interpretation? Let the reader now peruse 2 Sam. 
vii. through, and then direct his attention to vs. 17—29, in particular to vs. 
18, 19, 26, 29, compared with the prophetic declarations of Nathan in vs. 
12—16. Does not the frame of mind in which David appears to have 
been on this occasion, correspond well with that described in Ps. 8: 5? 
Suppose now that David, in surveying the works of creation, is in the first 

place deeply impressed with his own insignificance in a comparative 
point of view; and then, in the next place, revolves in his mind the 
promises made to him as recorded in2 Sam. vu. His mind is naturally 
led to dwell on the distinguished goodness of God, in exalting a creature 
so insignificant as himself to honour so great as the prophet had promised 
him. Among his posterity was to be one who should be the Son of God, 
and on whom universal empire should be conferred, 2 Sam. 7: 12—16, 
compared with vs.8:11. In view of such honours, how natural would be 
the expressions of Ps.8: 6—10! In the person of this illustrious descend- 
ant whom Nathan had promised to him, he could see, with a prophetic 
eye, that the human nature would be exalted to universal dominion. No 
created thing was to be excepted from this dominion. As to the particu- 
lars enumerated in Ps. 8: 8, 9, they are plainly borrowed from Gen. 1: 
26 seq. and indicate nothing more than the universality of dominion. They 
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amount to saying : ‘The dominion originally assigned to man over the cre- 
ation around him, and abridged by his fall, is to be actually conferred on 
human nature ; and this too in a still higher sense, inasmuch as all things 
are to be subjected to the Messiah.’ In other words, not only is man to 
have such dominion as by his original creation he was designed to have, 
viz. over beasts and fowls and fishes, but nothing in this case is to be ex- 
cepted. With such views as these might not the royal Psalmist well add, 
“ How excellent is thy name in all the earth !” 

Who now that admits the spirit of prophecy to have at all existed, can 
deny that David might have such a view of his future Son? Nay, consid- 
ering the use which the apostle has made of the passage in question, is 
not this explanation of the Psalm a probable one ? 

Iam disposed then to believe that the course of thought, in David’s 
mind, was something like the following: ‘ Lord, how insignificant am I, 
compared with the glorious works which the heavens display! Yet thou 
hast magnified thy goodness toward me in a wonderful manner. Thou 
hast not only formed me in thine image, and bestowed many blessings 
upon me, but promised me a Son, on whom distinguished glory and uwni- 
versal empire shall be conferred. Can it be that human nature will be 
thus exalted? Adored be thy name through all the earth !’ 

What is there now in all this, which is any more improbable than any 
other prophetic declaration respecting a future Saviour and Lord of the 
world ? 

But if any one refuses to admit these views, there is still a sense in 
which all the saints are, through Christ; to be exalted above angels, and 
to have a participation in the dominion of the world. They are, as being 
united with the Messiah and as being his brethren (Heb. 2: 11), to judge 
i.e. rule [YEW χρένει»] the world, 1 Cor.6:2; to rule over the angels, 
1 Cor. 6: 33 to have power over the nations and rule them, Rey. 2: 26, 
27; to sit with the Redeemer on his throne, Rev. 3: 21; they are made 
kings and priests unto God, and reign over the earth, Rev. 5:10. All 
this, however, is plainly spoken in a qualified sense; and such privileges 
are bestowed upon them only by virtue of their union with Christ, to 
whom supreme dominion belongs. In like manner we say : ‘ The Romans 
held the empire of the world; attributing to the nation what properly be- 
longed to their prince. 

Human nature then in the persons of the saints, in a special manner of 
course in the person of their head or leader, is exalted to a state of pre- 
cedence above the angels, to a state of universal dominion. Consequent- 
ly, that Christ possessed a nature which was human, did not make him 
inferior to the angels, but (since this nature was to be thus exalted) supe- 
rior to them. And thus the Psalmist declared it should be. 

1 the whole passage be understood as limited principally to Christ, or 
as extending to the saints also, the point which the apostle aims to prove 
is established. But it is only by understanding the passage according to 
the first method of interpreting it, that we can well apply, in its full force, 
the sequel of the apostle’s remarks. Indeed, what can be more evident, 
than that since the fall of our first parents, universal dominion even over 
all the animal creation, has never been actually possessed by man? Christ 
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only has it in its full sense ; and in him only have the words of Ps. vii. 
had a πλήρωσις in all the extent of their meaning. When we once admit 
that prophetic anticipations of Christ were not only possible but matters 
of fact, is there any thing which creates a serious difficulty in supposing 
them to have been actually entertained by David in respect to Christ, and 
to have been uttered in the Psalm just mentioned ? 


EXCURSUS X. 


΄ ͵ ’ ἢ. ἣν 4 3 > ΩΣ 

Heb. 2:13. Kal παλιν, Lyw ἔσομαι πεπούϑὼς ἐπ αὐτῷ" καὶ πάλιν, 
ΕῚ ee 4A Ἀ x ’ co » ε i 
“δοὺ ἐγω, καὶ τα παιδία ἃ μοι ἔδωκεν ὁ ϑεὸς. 


But how does the passage quoted relate to the Messiah? In Is. 8: 17, 
18, the subject spoken of is the prophet himself, who declares that he will 
keep himself in the attitude of constant waiting, i.e. in expectation that 
the prophecies which he had just been uttering would be fulfilled ; and 
he appeals to the children, to which had been given symbolical names, and 
which God had given to him as pledges that these prophecies would be 
fulfilled. It would seem then at first view, that our author had accommo- 
dated this passage, merely for the purpose of expressing his views of the 
subject before him. There can be but little doubt, however, that when 
our epistle was written, the Jews in general construed a part of the chap- 
ter of Isaiah in question as having respect to the Messiah. Thus Paul, in 
Rom. 9 : 82, 33, seems plainly to refer to Is. 8: 14, as the source of a part 
of his quotation ; and this passage he treats as applicable to Christ. Ina 
similar way, also, the passage under consideration with the clause that 
follows, appears to be treated. Indeed, unless the persons to whom Paul 
wrote would readily refer the passage quoted to the Messiah, it is difficult 
to perceive how the quotation, in the shape with which it is here intro- 
duced, would present any argument to them in favour of the position that 
men are the brethren of the Messiah. But still, the mode of reasoning, it 
must be owned, seems to be argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex 
concessis, rather than from the real nature of things, considered indepen- 
dently of the opinions of those to whom our author wrote. Critics, in 
modern times, have felt a difficulty in considering this species of argu- 
ment as admissible by a sacred writer. The Christian fathers, however, 
had no difficulties of this sort ; most of them freely admitted it. 

The majority of Protestant critics have considered the passage of Isaiah 
now in question, as actually spoken in the person of the Messiah. This 
they have done, in order to avoid the necessity of admitting an argumen- 
tum ex concessis ; which has been regared by them as incongruous with 
the character of an inspired writer. But in avoiding one difficulty, they 
have fallen upon another equally great ; for all the laws of exegesis, which 
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bid us to connect text with context, and to interpret a writer so as to 
make him speak connectedly and directly to his purpose, are put at defi- 
ance, when we interpret the words of Is. 8:17, 18, as originally having 
been spoken with direct and primary reference to the Messiah, or in his 
person. ‘To admit such a violation, would be a more serious evil than to 
concede, with nearly all antiquity, that the apostles did sometimes employ 
the argumentum ex concessis, as in the case above stated. 

One may liken this to that of a missionary in Hindoostan, who, design- 
ing to shew the possibility and probability.that God might manifest him- 
self in the flesh, should appeal in the course of his argument, for the sake 
of silencing objectors, to the Shasters, which inculcate the doctrine that 
Vishnu became incarnate. Would such an appeal be morally wrong ? 
And if not, then it may be asked: Might not the writer of the espistle to 
the Hebrews make use of the views of those whom he addressed, respect- 
ing a particular passage of Scripture, (although those views might not 
have been exegetically well grounded), in order to confirm them in the 
belief of a truth that was well-grounded, and which he knew to be certain 
by revelation, or by other Scriptures which had a direct bearing upon it ? 
However one might decide this case by reasoning ὦ priori, most men 
practically admit such methods of persuasion, and in other things are very 
ready to justify them. Whether we are willing, however, or unwilling to 
admit the fact presented before us, can surely never alter the fact itself. 
Thus much we may truly say, viz. that those modes of explanation, 
which, in order to get rid of difficulty, set afloat all the fixed prin- 
ciples and fundamental laws of interpretation, cannot be admitted without 
the greatest possible danger to the Scriptures ; yet, without the admission 
of such principles, the words of the passage in question do not appear 
susceptible of being construed as originally and primarily having had a 
direct reference to the Messiah. 

After all, however, this view of the subject applies merely to the simple 
interpretation of the original words of Is. virt., but not to the typical de- 
sign which may have been attached to the things or facts there related. 
We know that in the preceding chapter, the birth of a child to be called 
Emmanuel, who was to spring from a virgin, is predicted, (7: 14) ; which 
birth was to be a proof to Ahaz, that within some three years (comp. vs. 
14 with 15, 16), the land of Judah should be delivered from the confed- 
erated kings of Israel and Syria who had invaded it. Originally and Lit- 
erally this seems applicable only to the birth of a child within that period 
of 3 years; for how could the birth of Jesus, which happened 742 years 
afterwards, be a sign (δ) to Ahaz, that within three years his kingdom 
was to be freed from his enemies? Such a child, it would seem, was 
born at that period ; for in chapter 8: 8, 10, he is twice referred to as if 
then present, or at least then living. In ν. 10, our English version has 
translated the proper name >s4379» , and thus obscured the form of the 
original Hebrew. Yet in Matt. 1: 23, the passage in Is. 7: 14 appears to 
be cited, as containing a prophecy relative to the Saviour’s being con- 
ceived in the womb of the virgin Mary. In what way then must we ex- 
plain this? How was it a πλήρωσις of Is. 7:14? To these questions 
two answers may be given. (1) It may have been a πλήρωσις, in the 
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same sense as Christ’s being called out of Egypt (Matt. 2:15) was a 
πλήρωσις of Hosea 11:1; i.e. the event, which happened in later times, 
bore a strong resemblance to the one which happened in earlier times ; 
the later event too was of such a nature, that the words of Scripture, ap- 
plied to characterize the early event, might be applied with a πλήρωσις, 
i.e. with more completeness, with more force, more propriety, more energy, 
to the later event than to the earlier one. Just so the application of a 
passage in the Old Testament is made to the slaughter of the infants at 
Bethlehem, in Matt. 2: 17, 18, comp. Jer. 31:15. In the same manner 
many other passages of the New Testament are to be construed, which 
refer in a similar way to the Old Testament. 

But if this answer be unsatisfactory, it may be added, (2) That some of 
the extraordinary events themselves, related in Is. vir. and vii1., may have 
been designed by God, and probably were designed by him, to be typi- 
cal or symbolical of a future spiritual salvation and Saviour. Why is this 
any more impossible or improbable, than that there were other types and 
symbols, under the ancient dispensation, of things which were to exist 
under the new one? The Immanuel then born in an extraordinary way, 
and then by his birth and name a pledge of temporal deliverance to Judah 
from their enemies, might well be a symbol of him who was to save his 
people from all their spiritual enemies, and to bring in everlasting re- 
demption ; whose name also was truly, in a much higher sense, 583729, 
Gop wirn vs. If so, then the prophet with his symbolical children (Is. 
8:18), giving assurance of temporal deliverance, may have acted a part that 
was symbolical of a future prophet who would proclaim spiritual deliver- 
ance. In all this, there certainly is nothing impossible. The laws of ex- 
egesis are not infringed by such a supposition. ‘The words of the prophet 
have but one simple original meaning. ‘They apply directly to the trans- 
actions with Ahaz. But the whole of these transactions may have been, 
(may I not add, seem actually to have been?) designed to prefigure a 
greater prophet and a greater deliverance. Unless we deny the possibility 
of prophetic symbol, we must admit the possibility of this. Its probabili- 
ty is deducible from the use which the New Testament writers make of 
these facts. 'They seem to consider them as having a relation to Christ. 
I grant the possibility of the exegesis, which explains the whole as argu- 
mentum ad hominem. It might be justified by several appeals to the 
New Testament; and he, who wholly denies this principle, only shews 
that he decides upon the subject by reasoning a priori ; for the examina- 
tion of facts cannot fail to convince any one who will patiently and 
thoroughly make it. But still, it does seem to me more probable, taking 
the appeal in Matt. 1: 23 to Is. 7: 14, and the appeal in our text and 
context to Is. 8: 17, 18, that the prophet and Immanuel here act. parts 
which may be regarded as symbolic. 'The extraordinary birth of the 
child Immanuel, at that time, is the symbol of the future birth of a spirit- 
ual Saviour; and the prophet with his children announcing deliverance 
from the confederated enemies of Israel, is a symbol of him who was to 
“‘ preach liberty to the captives,” and whose spiritual children were to be 
the pledge that all his promises of good should be fulfilled. Is there any 
thing unnatural or strange in all this ? 
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1f now this be admitted, then the words of our text may not unaptly be 
applied to Christ. For as the type put his confidence in God, so did the 
antitype. As the type had children who were pledges for the deliverance 
of Judah, so has the antitype “ many sons and daughters,” the pledges of 
his powerful grace, and sureties that his promises in regard to future 
blessings will be accomplished. As the type confided in God, because he 
possessed a nature that was dependent and human, so the antitype must 
have a like nature in order to use the same language; and as the type 
bore the relation of parent to children that were pledges of future bless- 
ings, and therefore possessed a like nature with them, so the antitype had 
a community of nature with those who were his spiritual children, and 
who were pledges that all his promises should be performed. Comp. 2 
Cor. 1: 22. 5:5. 

Thus understood, the whole quotation may be regarded not only as 
justified, but as apposite. Still, if any refuse to consider it in this light, 
because, as they aver, they are unable to see how the words of Isaiah can 
be considered in the light of prediction ; this reason cannot be regarded 
as in itself sufficiently valid. The words employed in Is, vi. and yuu. 
have, in themselves, I freely concede, no direct reference to the Messiah ; 
but to things and events, connected with the affairs of Ahaz and his peo- 
ple. Neither have the words a double sense ; which can never be conced- 
ed without destroying the very basis of all stable interpretation. Yet the 
events themselves, events connected with the temporal deliverance of God’s 
people then, may be symbols of a subsequent and spiritual deliverance and 
deliverer. 

But if any one refuses to admit even thus much, it will be difficult for 
him to shew, that the writer of this epistle might not use argumentum ex 
concessis here, (i.e. appeal to those views of Scripture which they whom 
he addressed entertained), in order to confirm in them a belief of what 
he certainly knew to be true; as well as the Saviour could say to the Jews: 
“If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, by whom do your sons cast them out ? 
Luke 11:19.” The difficulty is in fact no greater with the quotation 
under examination, than with many others in the New Testament. Un- 
derstood in any of the ways that have been proposed, it forms no impor- 
tant objection against the sacred writings or their divine authority ; al- 
though considered in the light of accommodation simply, it would inter- 
fere with some of the modern theories of inspiration. But, as has al- 
ready been stated, the ancient churches, high as their views were on the 
subject of inspiration, had no hesitancy in general to admit the principle, 
that the New Testament writers have not unfrequently applied the Old 
Testament Scriptures merely by way of accommodation. While then for 
myself [ must believe there is something more than accommodation in the 
passage under consideration, yet I should not feel it to be a just cause for 
want of charity towards another, who should adopt a different mode,of 
explanation, and regard the passages cited to be merely an argumentum ex 
concessis. 

It is a strong ground of confirmation with respect to the symbolical ex- 
egesis which has been above proposed, that the prophecy in Isaiah, (which 
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begins with the 8th chapter and ends with chap. 9: 7), contains, at the 
close of it, most indubitable proof that the birth of the Messiah and the 
“coming of his kingdom” were, on this occasion, distinctly before the 
mind of the prophet; see Is. 9: 1—7. The whole together, taken in con- 
nection with what appears evidently to be the views of the New 'Testa- 
ment writers, seems to leave but little doubt, that such as at all acknowl- 
edge the existence of prophecy and symbol in respect to a Messiah who 
was to come, may recognize them both in the case before us. 


EXCURSUS ΧΙ. 


Heb. 5:7. “Os ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῆς σαρκὸς αὑτοῦ, δεήσεις te καὶ 
ἱκετηρίας πρὸς τὸν δυνάμενον σώζειν αὐτὸν éx ϑανάτου, μετὰ 
κραυγῆς ἰσχυρὰς καὶ δακρύων προσενέγκας, καὶ εἰσακουσϑεὶς ἀπὸ 
τῆς εὐλαβείας. 
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But what was that which Christ feared? And how can it be said that 
he was delivered from it? Questions which commentators for the most 
part have passed by, without any serious attempt to answer them. 

If now we turn to Luke 12: 50, we shall see that a view of the suffer- 
ings then future, produced in the mind of Jesus an oppressive anticipa- 
tion, a sensation of distress and dread. As the scene of crucifixion ap- 
proached nearer, these sensations were evidently increased, until they be- 
came almost overwhelming ; as we may see by consulting Matt. 26: 36— 
39. Luke 22: 40—44. Mark 14: 34—36. What the agonies of the cross 
which Jesus endured actually were, we can never fully know; but we 
may draw the conclusion that they were very dreadful, if we read the ac- 
count of the complaint which they forced from him, as it is recorded in 
Matt. 27: 46. Mark 15: 34. It is indeed unaccountable that a character 
such as that of Jesus, pure, spotless, firm, unmoved by opposition and 
contumely and persecution, and unawed by threatenings and danger, dur- 
ing the whole course of his public ministry, should exhibit such a des- 
pondency, such an oppressive, overwhelming sense of pain and distress ; I 
mean, it cannot be accounted for by any of the ordinary principles that 
apply to virtuous sufferers who possess fortitude of soul. That Jesus 
possessed this quality in a most distinguished manner, we know with cer- 
tainty from the whole tenor of his life as pourtrayed by the evangelists. 
How then could he exhibit such an oppressive and overwhelming sense of 
dread, at the prospect of crucifixion? Thousands of men, nay thousands 
of the more delicate sex, in prospect of like sufferings or apparently great- 
er ones, (such as the rack, the wheel, or flames occasion), have been per- 
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fectly calm, solteciall and even triumphant. The very yaaa on ike 
cross at the same time with Jesus, exhibit no such signs of despondency 
and oppression. ‘Thousands and millions of common men, without God and 
without hope in the world, have undergone sufferings greater than those 
of simple crucifixion, without even uttering a groan. Yet Jesus was not 
only supported by a consciousness of spotless innocence, but had before 
him the certain prospect of a speedy resurrection from the dead, of exal- 
tation to the right hand of God, and of being a king and high priest forev- 
er unto all his people. Still, he was in such an agony at the prospect of 
the cross, as to sweat as it were drops of blood, Luke 22: 44. And when 
actually enduring the sufferings which he had anticipated, his exclamation 
(Matt. 97 : 46) shews that he had not over-estimated the dreadful hour. 

If Jesus died as a common virtuous sufferer, or merely as a martyr to 
the truth, without any vicarious suffering laid upon him, then is his death 
a most unaccountable event; i. e. in respect to the manner of his beha- 
viour while suffering it; and it must be admitted that multitudes of hum- 
ble, sinful, weak, and very imperfect disciples of Christianity, have sur- 
passed their Master in the fortitude and collected firmness and calm com- 
placency, which are requisite to triumph over the pangs of a dying hour. 
But who can well believe this? Or who can regard Jesus as a simple 
sufferer in the ordinary way, upon the cross, and explain the mysteries of 
his dreadful horror before and during the hours of crucifixion ? 

Such then was the εὐλάβεια, N47, object of dread, to which our text 
adverts. But how was Jesus elacxoved sic, delivered from it? Pierce in 
his commentary says, that he was delivered by being raised from the 
dead and advanced to glory. But this would make the object of fear or 
dread to be, that he should remain in the state of the dead. ‘This fear 
we can hardly suppose Jesus to have entertained, inasmuch as he had of- 
ten foretold to his disciples, not only his death, but his resurrection and 
exaltation to glory. Nor could it be the sufferings of the cross that he 
was delivered from, for he endured them to a dreadful degree. What 
then was it, in respect to which he was εἰσαχουσϑείς, heard or delivered 2 
The context necessarily limits the hearing or deliverance to something in 
his petitions which appertained to suffering, which was an object of dread. 
What could it be, but the dread of sinking under the agony of being de- 
serted by his Father? Matt. 27:46. Great as his agony‘was, he never 
refused to bear it; nor did he shrink from tasting the bitter cup, Luke 
22: 42. Matt. 26: 39. And does not Luke 22 : 43 ‘explain our εἰσακουσ- 
ϑεὶς ἀπὸ εὐλαβείας { i There appeared unto him an angel from heaven 
strengthening him, ἐνισχύων αὑτόν." This was the only kind of deliver- 
ance he sought for, or on the whole desired; Luke 22: 42, πλὴν μὴ τὸ ϑέ- 
λημά μου ἀλλὰ τὸ σὸν γενέσϑω. The dread in question was, like all his 
other sufferings, incident to his human nature; and fact shews, that he 
suffered under it to a high degree ; but he did not shrink from it, and so 
he was heard or delivered in respect to the object of his petition in regard 
to it. 

In the explanation of a passage so difficult, confidence would be unbe- 
coming. I can only say: If this be not the right interpretation of it, 1 am 
ignorant of its true meaning, and will most thankfully receive from any 
one a more probable interpretation. 
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Heb. 6:4—6. ᾿Αδύνατον γὰρ τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας, γευσαμένους 
τε τῆς δωρεῶς ἐπουρανίου καὶ μετόχους γενηϑέντας πνεύματος ἀγί- 
ov, καὶ καλὸν γευσαμένους ϑεοῦ ῥῆμα; δυνάμεις τὲ μέλλοντος αἰῶ- 
νος, καὶ παραπεοόντας, πάλιν ἀνακαινίξεεν εἰς μετάνοιαν. 


But does the whole paragraph pertain to real Christians, or to those 
who are such only by profession? ΤῸ the former, beyond all reasonable 
doubt. For how could the apostle so solemnly warn those who were 
mere professors of Christianity, against defection and apostasy? Defection 
from what? From a graceless condition and from a state of hypocrisy. 
Such must be the answer, if mere professors (and not possessors) of Chris- 
tianity be addressed. But mere professors, instead of being cautioned 
against defection from the state in which they are, are every where de- 
nounced in language of the severest reprobation. See Rey. 3: 16, 16, 
and the denunciations of the Saviour against the Pharisees. 

Moreover the language employed to describe the condition of the per- 
sons in question, shews that the writer is addressing those whom he takes 
to be real Christians. E. g. μετόχους... . πνεύματος ἁγίου, καλὸν γευσα- 
μένους ϑεοῦ ῥῆμα. Above all, πάλιν ἀνακαινίζειν εἰς μετάνοιαν ; for how 
could he speak of being acain renewed by repentance, if he did not address 
them as once having been renewed by it ? 

The nature of the crime, too, and the awful denunciation with which 
it is threatened, shews that something peculiar is attached to the case 
which the writer is describing. Sinners, who have been taught the doc- 
trines of religion and yet renounce their external respect for it, are man- 
ifestly not without the pale of God’s mercy ; at least, they are not so con- 
sidered in the Scriptures generally, and fact shews that they are not. It 
is a peculiar and aggravated case, then, which is here stated; and what 
other case can it be, than that of apostasy from a state of saving knowl- 
edge of Christ and his gospel? Nor is such a case at all without a par- 
allel in the Scriptures. Manifestly such an one is stated in Heb. 10: 
26—32; also in 2 Pet. 2: 20—22; in Ezek. 18:24. 33: 12, 13. 3: 20, 
and in many other passages of the Bible. [Ὁ is implied in every warning 
and in every commination addressed to the righteous ; and surely the Bi- 
ble is filled with both of these, from the beginning to the end. What is 
implied, when our Saviour in his Sermon on the mount urges upon his 
disciples, i. e. the apostles as well as other disciples (see Luke 6: 12—20), 
the duty of cutting off a right hand and of plucking out a right eye that 
offends; and this, on penalty of being cast into hell? Matt. 5: 29, 30. 
Is this penalty really threatened ; or is it only a pretence of threatening, 
something spoken merely in lerrorem 2 Can we hesitate as to the answer 
which must be given to this question ? | 

But if we admit the penalty to be really threatened, then the implication 
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is the same as in the passage before us, viz. that Christians are addressed as 
exposed to incur the penalty of the divine law by sinning. In our text, they 
are surely addressed as exposed to fall into a state in which there is no 
hope of a renewal by repentance. Whatever may be true in the divine 
purposes, as to the final salvation of al] those who are once truly regener- 
ated, (and this doctrine I feel constrained to admit), yet nothing can be 
plainer, than that the sacred writers have every where addressed saints in 
the same manner as they would address those, whom they considered as 
constantly exposed to fall away and to perish forever. It cannot be de- 
nied that all the warnings and awful comminations directed against cas- 
es of defection, are addressed to Christians, in the New Testament, which 
could be addressed to them supposing them to be liable every hour to sin 
beyond the hope of being renewed by repentance. Whatever theory may 
be adopted in explanation of this subject, as a matter of fact there can be 
no doubt, that Christians are to be solemnly and earnestly warned against 
the danger of apostasy and consequent final perdition. What else is the 
object of the whole epistle to the Hebrews, except a warning against apos- 
tasy ? In this all agree. But this involves all the difficulties that can be 
raised by metaphysical reasonings, in regard to the perseverance of the 
saints. For why should the apostle warn true Christians, (and such he 
surely believed there were among the Hebrews, 6:9), against defection 
and perdition ? My answer would be: Because God treats Christians as 
free agents, as rational beings; because he guards them against defection 
not by mere physical power, but by moral means adapted to their natures 
as free and rational agents. Let every man speculate as he pleases on 
this subject, when he addresses Christians by way of warning, he will in- 
evitably fall into the same modes of address. And plainly he ought so 
to do; for thus have all the sacred writers done, and thus did the Saviour 
himself. 


EXCURSUS XIII. 


Heb. 7:3. “Anarwe, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος, μήτε ἀρχὴν ἡμέρων 
μήτε ζωῆς τέλος ἔχων, ἀφωμοιωμένος δὲ τῷ υἱῷ τοῦ ϑεοῦ, μένει 
ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκές, 


The description of Melchizedek in y. 3, has been interpreted in a vari- 
ety of ways, so as to give rise to many diverse opinions respecting the 
person introduced here by this name. I shall very briefly exhibit some 
of them, without delaying to examine them. 

(1) The Hieracitae, (so called from Hierax, Epiphan. Haeres. LXVIL.), 
held Melchizedek to be the Holy Spirit. Jerome undertakes to confute 
them, Epist. ad Evagrium. 
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(2) The Melchizedeciani, (the author of which sect was Theodotus or 
Thomas), held Melchizedek to be one of the δυνάμεις of God, emanated 
from him, superior to Christ, and after the model of which Christ was 
formed. 

(3) It is an ancient opinion, (as Epiph. Haeres. LX VII. testifies), that 
Melchizedek was the Son of God, i. e. the Logos; the same who appeared 
to Abraham and to the patriarchs, etc, This opinion was held by Am- 
brose ; and it has been defended in recent times, by Molinaeus, Cunaeus, 
Gaillard, Outrein, Hottinger, Stark, Petersen, and others. 

(4) Origen, and after him Didymus, held Melchizedek to be an angel. 

(5) Others have held that Melchizedek was a man formed before the 
creation, out of spiritual and not of earthy matter. 

(6) Melchizedek was Enoch, sent again to live on earth after the flood. 
So Hen. Hulsius. 

(7) Melchizedek was Shem, the son of Noah. So Targum Jon. and 
Jerus.; so also Lyranus, Tostatus, Eugubinus, Cajetan, Genebrard, 'Tor- 
niello, Villalpandus, of the Catholic Church; and among Protestants, 
Peucer, Pelargus, Brughton, Melancthon, Rungius, and others. 

(8) Melchizedek was Job. So G. Kohlreis. 

(9) It is unknown who he was. So Lyser, Gesner, Baldwin, Crenius, 
Buddaeus, and others. 

(10) Melchizedek was a righteous and peaceful king, a worshipper and 
priest of the most high God, in the land of Canaan; a friend of Abraham, 
and of a rank elevated above him. 

This last opinion lies upon the face of the sacred record, in Gen. xiv. 
and in Heb. νι. ; and it is the only one which can be defended on any 
tolerable grounds of interpretation. What can be more improbable than 
all the opinions above mentioned, with the exception of this? The most 
popular opinion among them all, viz. that Melchizedek was Christ, would 
of course force us to adopt this interpretation, viz. that ‘Christ is like unto 
himself ;’ or that a comparison is formally instituted by our author, be- 
tween Christ and himself ;—“cujus mentio est refutatio.” 


EXCURSUS XIV. 


»” > ~ 4 | Ἁ 
Heb. 7:9, 10. Kai, εἰς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, διὰ «βρααμ καὶ “ευΐ, ὁ δεκάτας 
, , aS ‘ > ~ > te. ~ ‘ Ψ © 
λαμβανων, dsdexatmtas’ Ext γὰρ ἕν TH OOMVi τοῦ TATOOS ἦν, ὅτε 
͵ 3 ~ ε , 
συνηντησὲν αὐτῷ ὁ Mehyroedex. 
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For a Hebrew, this assertion would less need an we ὅπος εἰπεῖν than for 
us, whose modes of thinking and reasoning in regard to genealogies, de- 
scent, and rank, are so very different from those of the oriental nations. 
Since Abraham was deemed, by his posterity, to be the patriarch and head 
of all his descendants, in such a sense as to hold a pre-eminence in rank 
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above them, a proof that he acknowledged his inferiority to Melchizedek, 
by paying tithes to him, was a proof that his descendants must of course 
be inferior to Melchizedek. The statement in vs. 9 and 10, is built upon 
the oriental modes of estimating descent and rank. Since Levi, who was 
of the posterity of Abraham, might be reckoned as then virtually in the 
patriarch ; and since he descended from him, and therefore could not be 
regarded as of a rank above him; it would follow, according to the Jewish 
mode of reasoning, that the priesthood of Melchizedek was of a rank su- 
perior to that of Levi. 

If it be said: ‘We do not need such considerations as these to establish 
the superior priesthood of Christ; neither do we, in this manner, count 
upon genealogy, and descent, and rank ; 1 freely assent. But then I am 
not able to see, why it should at all detract from the propriety or the 
weight of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the writer has fully met the 
exigencies of the case which called forth the epistle itself; and met them 
in just such a way as was adapted to the condition of his readers, and the 
modes of reasoning te which they were accustomed. If they attached 
high importance and dignity to the Levitical priesthood, because the Le- 
vites descended from Abraham, (as they surely did), and this opinion 
served to fill their minds with difficulty in regard to admitting, that the 
priesthood of Christ could supersede that of Aaron; then was it directly 
to the writer’s purpose, to remove this prejudice, and to shew them, that 
according to their own grounds of argument and computation, Melchize- 
dek must be superior to the Levitical priests, and to Abraham himself. If 
now in doing this, (which all must admit was necessary and proper to be 
done), the writer has met their prejudices with arguments specially adapt- 
ed to this purpose, and the force of which they must acknowledge, if true 
to their own principles ; and at the same time he has averred nothing which 
is adapted to inculcate error, or to mislead others who were educated in a 
different manner from the Hebrews; then has he done what every wise 
and prudent man ought to do, under circumstances like his. And if sev- 
eral of his arguments are not now needed by us, and cannot well be em- 
ployed by us at the present time with any particular efficacy, this makes 
nothing against his discretion or against the validity of his reasoning. We 
all enjoy the light which has been shed around us by the whole of the 
New Testament. Of this the Hebrews had little or nothing. We are 
educated with views and feelings entirely different, in many respects, from 
those in which they were brought up. We do not, therefore, need to be 
addressed and reasoned with in all respects just as they did. Many of 
their prejudices we have not; many of their doubts with respect to the 
superiority of Christianity over the Mosaic religion, we never entertained. 
Many things, then, which were said with great force and propriety to 
them, by our author, cannot be addressed to us with the same pertinency, 
nor felt with the same power. 

Let the reasoning in the epistle to the Hebrews be judged of equitably, 
by taking into view such considerations as these, and all difficulties of any 
serious import, will, as [am inclined to believe, be removed from the 
mind of a serious, candid, and intelligent reader. Such considerations, 
too, might have saved the many inuendos, (with which we meet in not a 
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few of the recent commentaries on our epistle), that the Writer has built 
nearly all his arguments upon allegory and accommodation ; an accommo- 
dation which allows the whole force of all the erroneous methods of Jew- 
ish reasoning, and conforms to it merely in order to prevent the apostasy 
of professed Christians. I cannot acquiesce in the latitude of this opinion ; 
nor can I well admit, that a sacred writer would make use of an argument, 
which in its nature he knows to be wholly erroneous and destitute of 
force, for the sake of persuading men to embrace Christianity or to con- 
tinue in the profession of it. Would not this be “doing evil, that good 
might come?” But I feel no objection to admitting, that argumentum ad 
hominem may be employed, for the sake of confuting errorists and expos- 
ing their inconsistency. ‘The Saviour himself plainly resorts to this, in 
some cases; see Matt. 12: 27. Luke 11:19. So in our epistle, it cannot 
be deemed irrelevant or improper, if the writer shews the Jews, that from 
their own modes of counting descent and reckoning precedence in regard 
to rank, Melchizedek (and consequently Jesus) was a priest of an order 
superior to the Levites. For substance, this is done in the chapter under 
examination. Yet there is nothing conceded here, which can in any way 
endanger the principles of truth. At the same time, after the explanations 
that have been made, it is hazarding nothing to say, that we have now 
more convincing arguments than those here used, to establish the superi- 
ority of Christ’s priesthood. But, let it be remembered, we owe them to 
the New Testament which we have in our hands, and which the Hebrews 
had not. Many things, therefore, needed by them in their condition, and 
with the greatest propriety urged upon them, are less applicable and less 
important to us, merely because our circumstances differ so much from 
theirs. ; 

If the reader wants confirmation, in regard to the statement above 
made, of the Jewish views respecting the precedency of Abraham, let him 
peruse Matt. 3:9. John 8: 52—58. Luke 16: 22—25. ' 


EXCURSUS XV. 


a A , ’ Ἁ Α 
Heb. 8: ὅ. Ὅρα yao, φησὶ, ποιήσης πάντα κατὰ τὸν τύπον τὸν δειχ- 
ϑέντα σοι ἐν τῷ ὄρει. 


It has been asked: In what way was this τύπος exhibited to Moses? 
Was it by ocular vision; or by suggestion to the mind; or by words com- 
municated to Moses, descriptive of the form in which the tabernacle should 
be constructed? The answer to all such questions is very easy; viz. that 
the subject is beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, so that we can 
know nothing more respecting it than what Moses himself has told us. 
But this is merely an assertion of the fact, that the τύπος was exhibited to 
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him. He says nothing at all of the manner in which it was exhibited. 
Consequently the fact is all that we can know; and surely it is all that we 
need to know; for of what importance to us can the manner be in which 
this revelation was made? ‘The passage in Acts 7: 44, which speaks of 
the τύπον that Moses ἑωράκει, determines nothing; as itis not said whether 
he saw in a bodily or mental manner, and the word ἑωράκει is plainly 
applicable to either. In 1 Chron. 28:19, David, after having drawn a 
plan for the temple, says: All which is in the writing from the hand of the 
Lord, i, 6. made by divine assistance, *2wM, he taught me, even all the 
work M2In7, τύπου, i.e. of the plan, Yet here was no ocular disclosure, 
Consequently, the words used in our text will not determine the manner 
of the communication to Moses ; and therefore we are not to consider it 
as capable of being definitely determined. 

It follows, of course, that the exhibition of a visible temple in heaven to 
the view of Moses, of a temple having form and locality, cannot be as- 
sumed ; unless we build upon that which has no foundation to support it. 
The most that we can know of this subject is, that on mount Sinai, the 
Lord revealed to Moses the τύπον of the tabernacle which he was to 
build ; and that this is merely a ὑπόδειγμα and σκιά of the heavenly one. 
Is it a ὑπόδειγμα then in a material sense, or in a spiritual and moral one? 
In the latter, without any reasonable doubt ; for so the whole nature of 
the argument leads us to conclude, The apostle is not comparing one 
material tabernacle on earth, with another more magnificent one of the 
same kind in heaven ; but a material earthly one, with one which the 
Lord made, which is οὐ χειροποίητος and ov ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, 9: 11, i. 6. 
which is spiritual and heavenly in its nature. The whole representation 
then comes to this: ‘In heaven are truly and really all those things, 
which the Jewish tabernacle and temple with all their rites and offerings 
only adumbrated. What is there, is reality in the highest and noblest 
sense ; what is here, is comparatively only shadow and effigy. Christ does 
really there, what the high-priest has been accustomed to do Jiguratively 
and symbolically here. ‘The temple here faintly represents (is ὑπόδειγμα 
and σκιά of) real spiritual existences and occurrences there. 

The very nature of the heavenly world, and of the apostle’s argument, 
is sufficient to shew that this is all which can be rationally deduced from 
the language which he employs. It would be just as rational to maintain 
that God has a local habitation, and a corporeal form visible to the eye, 
because the Scriptures speak of his fixed dwelling place in heaven (72597), 
and of his hands and eyes and face and heart, as it would be to suppose 
that the temple above, in which Christ ministers, possesses form and is 
composed of material substance, like that which was built by the Jews. 
This was merely σκιά ; that is ἀλήϑεια, ὑπόστασις, i. 6. of heavenly, spirit- 
ual, divine ὑπόστασις, not of earthly, visible, local matter. 

How to build the earthly tabernacle, Moses was instructed on the mount. 
But whether a form of the same was presented to his vision, bodily or 
mental ; or whether he was taught by words what the τύπος should be, 
does not (as we have seen) appear from Scripture ; nor is it important for 
us to know. Enough to know, that the earthly tabernacle is related to 
the heavenly one, only as shadow to substance ; and consequently that our 
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great high-priest above, is exalted to a rank unspeakably higher than that 
of the Jewish high-priest. 

All which Moses and the people of Israel saw upon mount Sinai, the 
darkness and smoke, the fire, the cloud, and the lightnings; the voice of 
the trumpet which they heard, and the quaking of the earth which they 
felt, (Ex. 19 : 17—20. 20: 18—21. 24:1, 2, 9, 10, 15—18. Heb. 12: 18-- 
21); were manifestly symbols merely of the divine presence, adapted to 
inspire the people with reverence and awe. In the same manner, the 
man or τύπος of the tabernacle to be built, was a symbol of what is 
heavenly or divine. It may just as well be argued from the clouds and 
darkness and fire and lightning and thunder and earthquake of Sinai, 
that all these belong materially and formally to the heavenly world, as that 
the τύπος exhibited to Moses, was an actually visible and material part 
of heaven. 

If now the tabernacle built by Moses, the greatest of all the Jewish 
prophets, Heb. 3: 2, was nothing more than an ἀντίτυπος of that in heav- 
en, Heb. 9: 28, 24, a mere σκιά of it, 8:5; then the temple built by Solo- 
mon, which was only an imitation of this, 1 K. 8: 10—19. 1 Chron. 28: 
19; and that in after-times, built hy Zerubbabel, Ez. 5:1 seq., and which 
was less magnificent, Ez. 3: 12, 18; must also be merely ἀγτέτυπου and 
σκιαί of that temple, of which Jesus is the priest. Consequently, the 
greater dignity of his priestly office may be obviously inferred from this 
comparison. 


EXCURSUS XVI. 
Heb. 9: 4. Χρυσοῦν ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον. 


There is great difficulty and much perplexity among commentators, in 
regard to the ϑυμιατήριον here mentioned. Moses makes no mention of 
such a sacred utensil, as appertaining to the most holy place ; neither does 
the description of Solomon’s temple (modelled after the tabernacle) con- 
tain any information respecting it. Θυμιατήριον, in its general sense, in- 
dicates any thing which contains ϑυμίαμᾳ or incense ; so that it may be 
applied either to an altar of incense, or to any pot or vessel adapted for 
offering incense by burning it. Josephus applies ϑυμιατήριον to the altar 
of incense, Antiq. III. 6, 8; and so some have applied the word in the 
phrase under consideration. But it is a strong if not conclusive objection 
to this, that the altar of incense was before the vail of the most holy place, 
and not within it, Ex. 30: 1—6. 40: 5, 26. Moreover this altar is called, 
in Hebrew, ΠΡ M22, Ex. 37:25. 2 Chron, 26: 19,16; ma773 
nqop>, Ex. 40:5; or ΠΡ op? 7212, Ex. 30:1. In Greek it is 
named ϑυσιαστήριον, and ϑυσιαστήριον ϑυμιάματοςς. On this altar, more- 
over, daily offerings of incense were to be made, both morning and even- 
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ing, Ex. 30: 1—8,. The horns of it, once in each year, were to be sprin- 
kled with blood, viz. on the great day of atonement, Ex. 30:10. But I 
am unable to find any place, which declares that this altar was carried 
within the vail, on the day just named, by the priest who offered incense 
before the Lord. On the contrary, the incense offered on that day, was 
strewed on a vessel of burning coals or a censer, i. e, pan or fire-pan, 
which the priest held in his hand, and carried with him ‘into the most holy 
place, Lev. 16: 12—14. The name of the vessel was minm2, Lev. 16: 
12, Ex, 27:3. 38:3. 1K. 7:50. 2 Chron. 4: 22, In 2 Chron. 26: 19, 
this vessel is named O72, and again in Ezek. 8: 11; in both which 
places the Septuagint have ϑυμιατήριον. Now nothing can be plainer, 
than that the mmr and QP were different from the altar of incense, 
nN oP m277. “Upon this, on the morning and evening of every day, 
offerings of incense were made; and this altar stood before the vail, Ex. 
30: 6—8. On the day of atonement, also, the horns of it were to be 
sprinkled with blood, Ex. 30: 10. 40: 5, 26. But the incense before the 
Lord, which was to be offered in the inner sanctuary, was offered upon a 
mint, pan of burning coals, Lev. 16: 19, Uzziah'was about to burn in- 
cense in this manner when the priests withstood him, 2 Chron. 26: 16— 
19. Comp. also the case of Nadab and Abibu, Lev. 10: 1. 

That the incense altar was stationary, is plain from the dimensions as- 
signed to it in Ex. 30: 1, 2, viz. a cubit (i.e. 1,8; foot) long and broad, 
and two cubitsin height. The removal of this by the high priest, into the 
most holy place, is out of question, when we consider that it was made of 
solid materials, probably metal of some kind. But the censers (fire-pans) 
were hand-utensils, constructed for the very purpose of taking coals from 
the altar of burnt offering, (where the fire was never suffered to become 
extinguished), for the various uses of the temple, Lev. 16:12. The whole 
difficulty then, in our verse, amounts to this, viz. whether the χρυσοῦν 
ϑυμιατήριον here mentioned, was laid up or deposited in the most holy 
place. ‘That there were several ϑυμιατήρια or non, is certain from 
Bx, 27: 3, 38:3. That the sng or ϑυμιατήριον, Which was employed 
by the high priest, was χρυσοῦν i.e. gilded, or (if you will) golden, is highly 
probable ; indeed, one would suppose, quite certain. seeing that the altar 
of incense, (which was designed only for the every day’s offering of in- 
cense), was to be overlaid with pure gold, Ex. 30:3. Much more may 
we well suppose, that the censer, (carried by the high priest into the: 
ἅγια ἁγίων on the most solemn of all days, viz. the day of atonement for 
the whole nation), was covered with gold, i. 6. was χρυσοῦν as the apostle 
calls it. Moses, indeed, has not given us any particular description of 
such a censer; nor is it mentioned particularly in the description of Solo- 
mon’s temple ; nor is it any where said in the Old Testament that such a 
censer was laid up in the most holy place. But as nothing can be more 
probable, than that the censer was χρυσοῦν ; so nothing can be more pro- 
bable than that it was deposited in the inner sanctuary. 'That a censer 
used for the most sacred of all the temple rites, on a day the most solemn 
of all the Jewish festival: days, should be used for the common and every 
day occasions of temple service, is highly improbable ; especially when 
we consider that every thing pertaining to the service of the inner sanctua- 
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ry, was regarded in a light that corresponded with the designation of that 
place, viz. ἅγια ἁγίων or DIP WIP. 

Besides, the writer of our epistle, so intimately acquainted with every 
thing that pertained to the temple, to its rites, and indeed to the whole 
Jewish economy, cannot be reasonably supposed to have mistaken the 
fact, relative to the materials of which the censer used on the great day of 
expiation was made, or to the place where it was deposited. How easily 
would those whom he addressed have detected his error, and been led, of 
course, to think lightly of his accuracy, when matters so obvious escaped 
his notice! In short, all the objection against the account of our author 
is, that the Old Testament is silent in regard to the two particulars about 
the censer which he mentions, viz. that it was χρυσοῦν, and that it was 
deposited in the ἅγια ἁγίων. But surely silence in such a case, is no con- 
tradiction ; and the nature of the whole case is such, that there can be no 
rational doubt that our author has made a correct statement. ‘The want 
of correctness here would have argued an ignorance on his part, which 
would have destroyed all his credit with those whom he addressed. 

If an apology be needed for dwelling so long on this subject, any one 
may find it by consulting the commentators, and learning the difficulties 
which have been made about it, and the charges of inaccuracy or failure 
of memory, which have been made against the writer of our epistle on 
account of the clause χρυσοῦν ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον. These have been re- 
cently and often repeated by Bleek, in his work to which so frequent ref- 
erence has been made in the Introduction. 


EXCURSUS XVII. 


Heb. 9: 4. “Ly ἧ, στάμνος χρυσὴ ἔχουσα τὸ parva, καὶ ἡ ῥάβδος 
᾿αρῶν ἡ βλαστήσασα, καὶ ai τιλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης. 


But there is another difficulty in regard to the phrase under considera- 
tion. It is said in] K. 8:9 and 2 Chron. 5: 10, that “ there was nothing 
in the ark, save the two tables which Moses put therein at Horeb.” This, 
no doubt, is true; but our author is speaking, m Heb. 9: 4, of the taber- 
nacle as constructed and furnished by Moses, and not of the temple built 
some five hundred years afterwards; still less, of the second temple, 
which, after the burning of the first by Nebuchadnezzar, must have lack- 
ed even the tables of the testimony or law. 'These were probably destroy- 
ed at the time when the first temple was consumed ; since we have no 
authentic intelligence respecting them afterwards. It is probable, too, 
that the first temple lacked both the pot of manna and the rod of Aaron ; 
at least we have no account of their being deposited in it. The probabili- 
ty is, that the ark, during its many removals by the Israelites after it was 
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constructed, and in particular during its captivity by the Philistines, 1 
Sam. 4: 11. 5: 1. 6: 1, 21, was deprived of these sacred deposits; for 
we hear no more concerning them. Be this as it may, our author is fully 
justified, when, in describing the tabernacle, he attributes to it what the 
Pentateuch does ; and that the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod were laid up 
in the most holy place, and in the ark of the covenant, may be seen in Ex. 
16: 32—34, Num. 17:10 (17: 25). In both these passages, the Hebrew 
runs'thus: Laid up nistzrt 72D), before the testimony, i.e. either before 
the ark containing the testimony ; or (which is altogether more probable), 
before the testimony itself, i. e. the two tables which were in the ark. Con- 
sequently they were laid up with the testimony, i.e. the two tables; and 
the account given by our author is strictly correct. 

It will be recollected, too, that it is the tabernacle made by Moses, that 
he is describing throughout. As this was patterned after that which 
Moses “ had seen upon the mount,” and was built by workmen who had 
particular divine assistance, Ex. 36:1, it was of course regarded by the 
Jews as the most perfect structure of all that had been erected for the 
worship of God. Perfect as it was, however, the apostle labours to shew 
that it was a mere shadow or image of the heavenly tabernacle in which 
Jesus ministers. 


EXCURSUS XVIII. 


Heb. 9: 14. Ὃς διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίου ἑαυτὸν προσήνεγκεν ἄμωμον 
τῷ ϑεῷ. 


Διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίου is a difficult phrase, about the meaning of which 
a great variety of opinions have been formed. Some understand it of the 
Holy Spirit, as the third person in the Trinity; and some manuscripts 
and versions read éyiov instead of αἰωνίου. But these are not of any con- 
siderable weight, and the reading αἰωγέου is almost universally received. 
But ἁγίου would seem to be indispensable to that sense of the passage 
which has just been mentioned ; this appellation being every where given 
to the Holy Spirit in his hypostatical nature. Nor would the interpreta- 
tion, impulsu Spiritus Sancti, seem to accord with the many passages of 
Scripture which represent the death of Jesus as altogether a voluntary 
and free-will offering, made by his own benevolent Spirit; see John 10: 
17, 18. 14:31. 10: 11,15. Phil. 2:8. Heb. 2:9. Still, this would not 
exclude the idea, that the influence of the divine Spirit was efficacious in 
rendering Jesus a spotless victim, adapted to constitute an all-atoning sac- 
rifice. Of this, more in the sequel. 

Beza, Ernesti, Capell, Outrein, Wolf, Cramer, Carpzoff, Morus, Schulz, 
and others, understand πνεύματος of the divine nature of Christ. But al- 
though the offering of Christ might be rendered of the highest value, on 
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account of the dignity of his person and in consequence of the higher na- 
ture which dwelt in him, yet the sacred writers represent him as having 
made atonement in his human nature, not in his divine; Heb. 2: 14, 17, 
18, Col, 1: 21, 22. Phil. 2: 6—8. Heb. 10: 5, 10. 1 Pet. 2 : 94, But in- 
dependently of this consideration, instances are wanting satisfactorily to 
prove that πνεῦμα ἅγιον or αἰώνιον, when applied to Christ, designates 
simply his divine nature as such, It will be seen, in the sequel, that this 
phrase thus applied, designates the glorified state of Christ, in distinction 
from his state of humiliation. 

Others, as Grotius, Limborch, Heinrichs, Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, 
Koppe, Jaspis, etc., consider πγεῦμα αἰώγιον as endless or immortal life, 
comparing it with 7: 16. They place this in antithesis to the perishable 
nature of the beasts that were slain in sacrifice, and which are mentioned — 
in the preceding verse. The antithesis would then be thus: ‘If mere 
perishable brutes, slain in sacrifice, effected external sanctification; how 
much more shall the offering of Christ, endowed with eternal life or with 
an immortal spirit, purify the conscience, ete.’ But this view of the sub- 
ject would represent the efficacy of the atonement made by Christ, as de- 
pending on his endless life; while the Scriptures always represent it as 
depending on his sufferings and death. See vs. 15—28 in the sequel. 

Doederlein, Storr, and others, represent veto αἰώνιον as meaning the 
exalted and glorified person, or condition of the Saviour, in the passage be- 
fore us. They appeal to other passages in support of this. Thusin Rom. 
1: 8, 4, κατὰ πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης appears to designate a state of distinction 
from χατὰ σαρχά, the human nature of Christ that was descended from 
David ; ἐκ σπέρματος 4afid, HOTA TU OX... υἱοῦ ϑεοῦ ἐν δυνάμει κατα 
πνεῦμα. Κατὰ πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης may then here designate the condi- 
tion in which Christ was the exalted and powerful Son of God, viov ϑεοῦ 
ἐν δυνάμει, comp. Phil. 2: 8, 9. Heb. 2: 9, 10; i. e. it may be descriptive 
of that spiritual majesty (ἁγιωσύνη, 344, 15) or exaltation, which belongs to 
the Saviour in the heavenly world. So 1 Pet. 3: 18, ϑανατωϑεὶς [Χρισ- 
τὸς] μὲν σαρκὶ, ζωοποιηϑεὶς δὲ πνεύματι, i. 6. in his incarnate nature, sub- 
jected to sufferings and death ; in his spiritual [heavenly] nature or con- 
dition, enjoying happiness and glory. So moreover in 1 Cor. 15: 45, 
the last Adam, i. 6. Christ, is called πγεῦμα ζωοποιοῦν, in distinction from 
the ψυχὴ ζῶσα attributed to the first Adam. This could not be because 
Christ had an immortal soul, and Adam had only a living animal soul; for 
Adam too was immortal. It would seem that ayvsijua and ψυχή, in this 
last passage, both designate a spiritual or immortal nature ; but πγεῦμα 
here designates such a nature of a higher order, and the antithesis is more 
fully made by applying ζωοποιοῦν to the one, and ζῶσαν to the other, i. 6. 
life-giving and living. With these texts, they suppose the one in our 
verse may be classed; and the sense must then be given to it which I 
have just expressed, viz. in his eternal pnewmatic state or condition, i. e. in 
his glorified heavenly state, Christ presented his offering, ete. As to διά, 
there is no difficulty in making such a translation of it. It is frequently 
used with the Gen. in order to denote the quality, condition, circumstances, 
or means, that have relation to any thing or person ; see on this usage, un- 
der 9: 12 in the notes above ; also Matthaei’s Gramm. § 580. e. 
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But although the sense which arises out of this exegesis is good, and 
quite to the purpose of the writer, (whose object it is to shew how much 
superior the sacrifice of Christ is to that of goats and bullocks), yet a 
doubt still remains whether διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου does not designate rather 
the means by which the sacrifice of Christ was ἄμωμον, than, the state or 
condition in which such a sacrifice was offered. Does not the writer here 
design to say that the spotless nature of the victim, offered διὰ πγεύματος 
αἰωνίου, by an influence of the Spirit of God which was perpetual or which 
always endures, was the true means of efficacious atonement 2 It is diffi- 
cult to decide this question; for one: may truly say, that the exegesis of 
Storr, etc., agrees well with the tenor of vs. 11, 12, which represent Christ 
as making his offering in the temple above, and of course in his exalted 
and glorified state. Amd so, in the former edition of this work, I con- 
strued the passage under consideration. 

On reconsidering the whole subject, I am now rather inclined (with 
Winzer, Kuinoel, and others) to construe διὰ πνεύματος ἁγίου according to 
the common usus loguendi of the New Testament, viz. as meaning divine 
influence. When I look at the passages which assert that Christ was fill- 
ed with this, and acted under it, I can hardly refuse to apply the princi- 
ple developed in them to the present case. Compare, for example, Matt. 
4:1. Mark 1: 12. Luke 4: 1. Matt. 12: 28. Luke 4: 18. Matt. 3: 16, 11. 
Luke 3: 22. John 1: 32, 33. John 3: 34, comp. 1: 16; to which more 
texts of the like tenor might easily be added. There is no difficulty, then, 
in supposing the writer to assert here, that Jesus offered himself a spotless 
victim to God through or with a divine influence, and an influence not 
of a temporary and fleeting nature, but of eternal efficacy. The efficacy 
of the blood of goats and bullocks, and of the water of purification, was 
only temporary, and needed to be continually renewed. The πρεύμα by 
which Christ was filled, and filled οὐ ἐκ μέτρου (John 3: 34), in the first 
place rendered him perfectly holy, and so a spotless (ἄμωμον) victim ; and 
secondly, this influence was perpetual (αἰώνιον), i. 6. it never ceased, and 
its efficacy therefore in preparing an appropriate victim for the great sac- 
rifice, was such as made the sacrifice adequate when once offered (comp. 
v. 12), to the accomplishment of all that was needed. It is plain, I think, 
that the epithet αἰωγέου is thrown in here, in order to designate that the 
πνεῦμα (divine influence) in question was of an enduring efticacy, in the 
sense already stated. In this way we can account for it, that αἰώνιον 
should be applied to πνεῦμα, in this particular case, while ἅγιον is the 
epithet in all others, where an epithet is applied. 

The advantage of this interpretation is, that it has the usus loquendi 


substantially in its favour; which, caeteris paribus, is a proper ground of 
preference. 
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EXCURSUS XIX. 


« ε ‘ « > Ὁ 
Heb. 9:28. Οὕτω καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς ἅπαξ προσενεχϑεὶς, εἰς τὸ πολλῶν 
ανενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας. 


The importance of the phrase, and the many constructions put upon it 
that are inconsistent with the usus loquendi of the sacred writers, render 
it desirable accurately to determine its meaning. (1) To bear sin is to 
suffer the punishment due to it, i. 6. to take upon one’s self the conse- 
quences of sin, or to subject one’s self to its consequences. The phrase 
is sometimes used for exposure to the consequences of sin; 6. g. Lev. 5: 
17, 1, comp. vs. 3—5, 7:18. To bear iniquity (11 δὲ 193) means also, to 
be cut off from the congregation of God’s people, Lev. 20:17. Num. 9: 13; 
it means, to die or perish, Num. 18 : 22, 32. Ex. 98:43. Lev. 24: 15, 16. 
So it is sometimes employed as a general expression, to designate any 
kind of sufferings borne or inflicted in consequence of sin; asin Num. 
14: 33, 34, where in the 33d verse, ye shall bear your whoredoms means, 
ye shall bear the consequences of them ; just as in v.34, ye shall bear your 
iniquities means, ye shall bear or endure the consequences of them. Thus 
is the phrase employed, where the subject in question is one’s own sins. 
But, 

(2) To bear the sins of others, is to bear or endure the suffering or pen- 
alty due to them. So in Heb. 9: 26, ἁμαρτίας means the consequences of 
sin or penalty due to it. In Lam. 5: 7, Jeremiah represents the afflicted 
people of Israel as saying: Our fathers have sinned and are no more, 
and we have borne their iniquilies, 1250 orpntiy. So in Ezek. 18: 19, 
20, to bear the iniquity of another means, to die or perish on his account, 
ν. 20, comp. v. 17. Is. 53: 4, he bore our distresses (nip? 937), he car- 
ried [or bore] our sorrows (S25 12948279), is explained in v. 5 by he was 
wounded for our transgressions (A2°3UBN bdr) , he was smitten on ac- 
count of our transgressions (1299525573 Nd). So Nv? means to suffer, 
Prov. 19: 19. Micah 7; 93; as does the corresponding Greek word βαστά- 
ζω in Gal. 5: 10, and φέρω in Heb. 13:13. °Avagega has the same sense 
as φέρω and βαστάζω, when used in such a connection, and corresponds 
to the Hebrew δὲ 2 and b20. So Peter says of Jesus, ἀνήνεγκε---τὰς 
ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν, in his own body, on the cross, 1 Pet. 2:24; to explain 
which he adds, by whose stripes ye are healed; i. e. Jesus suffered in his 
own body and on the cross, the penalty due to our sins; and by his suf- 
ferings, our obligation to the penalty ceases. The passage is quoted from 
Is. 53: 4,5, which has the same meaning as 53: 11,12; and here we 
have, He bore their sins (5397? om524z), he bore or carried the sins of ma- 
ny (ND2 ὈΛΞ ΝΠ). A comparison of all these instances, (more might 
be adduced), will ‘serve to shew how plain and uniform the Scripture 
idiom is, in respect to the sense attached to the phrase bearing the sin ei- 
ther of one’s self or of others. It always means, either ‘ actual suffering 
of the consequences due to sin,’ or ‘exposure to suffer them, obligation to 
suffer them.’ 
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That ἁμαρτίας in Heb. 9: 28 may mean, and does mean, the consequen- 
ces of sin or penalty of it, is plain, (1) From the impossibility that the pas- 
sage here can have any other sense. The moral turpitude of our sins Je- 
sus did not take upon himself; nor did he remove it, (as it is in itself con- 
sidered) ; but the consequences of our sins he prevented by his own suffer- 
ings. (2) The corresponding Hebrew words, nXWT, 115) and yw, all 
mean punishment or penalty of sin, as well as sin or iniquity itself. 

The sentiment of the clause then clearly is, that Jesus by his death, 
(which could take place but once), endured the penalty that our sins de- 
served or bore the sorrows due to us. But this general expression is not 
to be understood, as if the writer meant to say, with philosophical precis- 
ion, that the sufferings of Jesus were in all respects, and considered in ev- 
ery point of view, an exact and specific quid pro quo, as it regards the pen- 
alty threatened against sin. A guilty conscience the Saviour had not; eter- 
nal punishment he did not suffer; nor was he ever in despair of deliver- 
ance. It is altogether.unnecessary to suppose, that the writer meant to be 
understood here with metaphysical exactness. But that vicarious suffer- 
ing is here designated, seems to be an unavoidable conclusion, as well 
from the usus loquendi of the Scriptures, as from the nature of the argu- 
ment through the whole of chapters rx. and x. 
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Heb. 10:5. Sauce δὲ κατηρτίσω μοι. Ps. 40:7, > OD DN, 
i, 6. mine ears hast thou opened. 


But how could the Seventy render the Hebrew expression here, by 
σῶμα κατηρτίσω wor? And how could the apostle follow them in this 
rendering ; and even build an argument on such a translation, in order to 
establish the proposition that the blood of goats and bullocks could not 
avail to take away sin? Questions which have exceedingly perplexed 
commentators, and over which most of them have chosen to pass in si- 
lence. It is indeed much better to be silent, than to speak that which is 
erroneous or will mislead the unwary. Still, the ingenuous inquirer, who 
wishes to see every difficulty fairly met, is offended with silence on a sub- 
ject of such a nature, and cannot well resist a secret inclination to attribute 
it more to want of knowledge, or to want of candour, than to real pru- 
dence and discretion, I am far from promising him that he will find all 
the satisfaction which he requires, in the sequel of this Excursus ; but as 
my own mind is, on the whole, satisfied with the views here suggested, it 
cannot be improper for me to submit to his consideration those things 
which have thus affected. it. They may at least serve to excite him, and 
lead him to make an effort at a more satisfactory solution of the difficulties. 

75 
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Cappell, Ernesti, and some other critics, strive to maintain the probabili- 
ty, that the Septuagint reading in Ps. 40: 7 was formerly ὠτίον κατηρτίσω 
uot, Which by some accident has been changed, and the text of the apos- 
tle in the New Testament adapted to it. But of this there is no proof. 
Indeed, there is manifest proof that the apostle originally wrote σῶμα in 
v. 5, by a comparison with it of his expression in v.10. The difficulty 
cannot be met then by a change of the text ; much less by such a change, 
when it is not authorized by any of the laws of sound criticism, and is 
against the context. 

Were it not that the Septuagint contains the expression σῶμα κατηρτίσω 
μοι, 1 should be inclined to believe that it is merely a parenthetic circum- 
stance, thrown in by our author in order to explain the object of his quo- 
tation. In sacrifice and offering thow hast no delight, says the personage 
who is speaking. But what is to take their place ? is the natural inquiry. 
What shall be substituted for them? Zao κατηρτίσω μοι, is the answer, 
i. e. my body which I am to offer as a sacrifice, is to come in their place ; 
this will be a sacrifice acceptable, efficacious. In short, if the Septuagint 
did not contain the expression, we might conclude that the writer of the 
epistle added it, in order to convey the sentiment of the whole passage in 
some such manner as the following: “ In sacrifice and oblation I have no 
pleasure ;” my body hast thou adapted, viz. for oblation, i. 6. as if the writer 
had said: “'The speaker means, that his own body is to take the place of 
sacrifice and oblation.” 

But as the Septuagint text now is, we are compelled to believe that the 
apostle has quoted it and applied it to his purpose. Has he then made any 
substantial part of his argument to depend on the clause in question? An 
important inquiry, which may go some way towards removing the diffi- 
culties that the clause presents. 

In vs. 8, 9, the writer presents the argument deduced from his quota- 
tion, in the following manner. “ First he says: Sacrifice and offering and 
holocausts and sin offerings thou hast no delight in, neither dost de- 
sire, (which are offered agreeably to the requirements of the law); next 
he says: Lo! I come to do thy will. He abolishes the first, then, in order 
to establish the second.” That is, he sets aside the efficacy of ritual sa- 
crifices and offerings, and establishes the efficacy of a Saviour’s obedience 
unto death ; comp. Phil. 2: 8. 

Now in this conclusion, there is nothing dependent on the clause σῶμα 
κατηρτίσω μοι. ‘The antithesis of legal offerings is, doing the will of God, 
v. 9, viz. the obedience of the Saviour in offering up his body, v.20. This 
last verse describes, indeed, the manner in which the obedience in ques- 
tion was rendered. But the argument, as expressed in the 8th and 9th 
verses, is not made to depend on the manner of the obedience ; for the ob- 
ject of the writer here, is to shew the nullity of the Levitical sacrifices for 
spiritual purposes, and the fact that the Old Testament discloses this and 
intimates their abolition. 

I must regard, then, the use of σῶμα κατηρτίσω pou by the apostle, as 
rather an incidental circumstance than as an essential one. He found it 
in the text of the Septuagint which he used. It was well adapted for the 
particular purpose he had in view; for it turned the mind of the reader 
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to Christ as the true expiatory victim, rather than to the sacrifices prescrib- 
ed by law. It was altogether accordant with the general tenor of the 
passage which he was citing, and the conclusion which he was to adduce 
from it. But he does not make (as we have seen) the force of his argu- 
ment to depend upon it. Were this the fact, and were we to suppose, 
{and we have no critical evidence for believing the contrary), that the He- 
brew text stood in his day as it now stands; it would be a case in point 
to prove the extent to which the sacred writers have deemed it proper to 
employ the argumentum ad hominem, and adapt their reasonings to the 
modes of explaining the Scriptures practised by their readers. As it now 
is, I do not feel that much dependance can be placed on it, to establish a 
proposition of this nature ; for on the whole, I must view the employment 
of the phrase, thus found in the Septuagint, as rather incidental than es- 
sential to the writer’s purpose. Still, thus much is clearly decided by the 
case before us, viz. that the apostles did not feel under obligation in all 
respects to adhere to a literal use of the sacred text, but quoted ad sensum 
rather than ad literam. Even σῶμα xatngtiow μοι may be brought within 
the general limits of an ad sensuwm quotation, as Storr has remarked ; for 
preparing a body in this case, is preparing it for an offering, i. e. to be de- 
voted to the service of God. Now this is a species of obedience of the 
highest nature. If a body were given to the Saviour which he voluntari- 
ly devoted to death, Phil. 2: 8, then were his ears indeed opened, or he was 
truly obedient. The implication of the phrase σῶμα κατηρτίσω μοι, in the 
connection where it stands, is, that this body was to be a victim instead of 
the legal sacrifices ; of course, a devotedness of the highest nature is implied. 
Ad sensum then, in a general point of view, the text may be regarded as 
cited ; and this, oftentimes, is all at which the New Testament writers aim. 

One more difficulty however remains. It is alleged, that Ps. xx. can- 
not well be applied to the Messiah. It rather belongs to David himself. 
How then could the writer of our epistle appeal to it, for a proof that the 
obedience unto death of the Messiah, was to accomplish what the Jewish 
sacrifices could not accomplish, viz. a removal of the penalty due to sin 7 

That there are difficulties in the way of interpreting this Psalm as ογί- 
ginally having had direct respect to the Messiah, every intelligent and can- 
did reader must allow. For it may be asked, (1) What was the deliver- 
ance from impending destruction, which Ps. 40: 2—3 [1, 2] describes ἢ 
On what occasion was the song of gratitude for deliverance uttered? ys, 
4—6 [8—5]. (2) How could the inigquities of him “who knew no sin,” 
take hold of him? ν. 18 [12]. (3) How could the Messiah anticipate such 
troubles, as are alluded to in vs. 12—14 [11—13]; and particularly, How 
can he, who when suspended on the cross prayed that his enemies might 
be forgiven, be supposed to have uttered such imprecations as are con- 
tained in vs. 15, 16 [14, 15}? 

To avoid the difficulties to which these questions advert, some have 
supposed that the first and last parts of the Psalm in question relate to 
David, while vs. 7—9 [6—8} contain a prediction respecting the Messiah ; 
at least, that they are spoken concerning him. But it is not easy to con- 
ceive how more than one person can be spoken of throughout the Psalm, 
it being all of the same tenor, and throughout appearing to be made up of 
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words spoken by a suffering person, who had indeed been delivered from 
some evils, but was still exposed to many more. 

Others have maintained that the whole Psalm relates only to David ; 
and consequently, that the writer of our epistle accommodates his argu- 
ment to the Jewish allegorical explanation of it, probably current at the 
time when he wrote. Among these are some, whose general views of 
theology are far from coinciding with those of the neological class of 
critics. But there is a difficulty in regard to this, which must be felt by 
every reflecting and sober-minded man. How could the apostle employ 
as sound and Scriptural argument adapted to ‘prove the insufficiency of 
the Jewish sacrifices, an interpretation of Scripture not only allegorical 
but without any solid foundation? And how could he appeal to it as 
exhibiting the words of the Saviour himself, when David was the only 
person whom it concerned? Ifthe Old Testament has no other relation 
to the Messiah, than such as is built upon interpretations that are the off- 
spring of fancy and ingenious allegory ; then how can we shew that the 
proof of a Messiah deduced from it, is any thing more than fanciful or al- 
legorical? And was it consistent with sound integrity, with sincere and 
upright regard to truth, to press the Hebrews with an argument which 
the writer himself knew to have no solid basis? Or if he did not know 
this, then in what light are we to regard him, as an interpreter of Scrip- 
ture and a teacher of Christian principles ? 

Considerations such as these questions suggest, render it difficult to ad- 
mit the opinion under examination, without abandoning some of the fun- 
damental principles on which our confidence in the real verity of the word 
of God rests. 

: Nor does that scheme of interpretation which admits a double sense of 
Scripture, relieve our difficulties. This scheme explains so much of the 
Psalm as will most conveniently apply to David, as having a literal 
application to him; and 850 much of it as will conveniently apply to the 
Messiah, it refers to him. Truly a great saving of labour in investigation, 
and of perplexity and difficulty also, might apparently be made, if we 
could adopt such an expedient! But the consequences of admitting such 
a principle should be well weighed. What book on earth has a double 
sense, unless it is a book of designed enitgmas! And even this has but one 
real meaning. The heathen oracles indeed could say: Ato te, Pyrrhe, Ro- 
manos posse vincere ; but can such an equivoque be admissible into the ora- 
cles of the living God ? And if a literal sense and an occult sense can, at one 
and the same time and by the same words, be conveyed, who that is un- 
inspired shall tell us what the occult sense is? By what laws of inter- 
pretation is itto be judged? By none that belong to human language ; 
for other books than the Bible have not a double sense attached to them. 

For these and such like reasons, the scheme of attaching a double 
sense to the Scriptures is inadmissible. It sets afloat all the fundamental 
principles of interpretation by which we arrive at established conviction 
and certainty, and casts us upon the boundless ocean of imagination and 
conjecture without rudder or compass. 

If it be said that the author of our epistle was inspired, and therefore he 
was able correctly to give the occult sense of Ps. 40: 7—9 [6—8]; the 
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answer is obvious. The writer in deducing his argument from these 
verses, plainly appeals to an interpretation of them which his readers 
would recognize, and to which, he took it for granted, they would proba- 
bly consent. Otherwise the argument could have contained nothing in it 
of a convincing nature to them; as the whole of it must have rested, in 
their minds, upon the bare assertion and imagination of the writer. 

May not the whole quotation, then, be merely in the way of accommo- 
dating the language of the Old Testament, in order to express the writer’s 
own views? Such cases are indeed frequent in the New Testament. 
God says, by the prophet Hosea: “ When Israel was a child, then 1 loved 
him and called my Son out of Egypt, 11:1.” Now this is not prediction, 
but narration. But when Matthew describes the flight of Joseph and 
Mary and the infant Jesus, to Egypt, he says: ‘This took place, so that 
this passage of Scripture [in Hosea] had an accomplishment, ἱγὰ πληρώϑῃ 
zt. h. Now here is evidently nothing more than a similarity of events ; 
so that what is said of Israel, God’s son in ancient times, might be affirm- 
ed of his Son Jesus in later times, in a still higher sense and in a similar 
manner, May not the writer of our epistle have accommodated the lan- 
guage of Ps, xz. in a similar way? May he not have merely expressed 
his own views in language borrowed from the Old Testament, without 
intending to aver that (as it stands in the original Scriptures) it has the 
same meaning which he now gives to it? 

This would indeed relieve in a great measure the difficulties under 
which the passage labours, if it could be admitted. But the nature of the 
writer’s argument seems to forbid the admission of it. He had asserted, 
(which was entirely opposed to the feelings and belief of most Jewish 
readers), that “the blood of bulls and goats could not take away sin.” 
What was the proof of this? His own authority; or that of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures? Clearly he makes an appeal to the latter, and argues, 
that by plain implication they teach the inefficacy of Jewish sacrifices, and 
the future rejection of them. Consequently, we cannot admit here a 
mere expression of the writer’s own sentiments in language borrowed 
from the Old Testament. 

Another supposition, however, remains to be examined, in regard to 
the subject under consideration ; which is, that Ps. xx. relates throughout 
to the Messiah. ‘This is certainly a possible case. 1 mean that there is 
no part of this Psalm, which may not be interpreted so as to render its 
relation to the Messiah possible, without doing violence to the laws of 
language and interpretation. Τὸ adyert to the objections suggested on 
page 381; it may be replied to the first, that the enemies of the Saviour 
very often plotted against his life and endeavoured to destroy it, and that 
he as often escaped out of their hands, until he voluntarily gave up him- 
self to death. The thanksgivings in the first part of Ps. xx., may relate 
to some or all of these escapes. If it be replied, that the writer of our 
epistle represents the Psalm as spoken when the Messiah was εἰσερχόμενος 
εἰς τὸν κόσμον, coming [i.e. about to come] into the world, and therefore 
before his birth; the answer is, that the phrase by no means implies of 
necessity that the Messiah uttered the sentiments here ascribed to him 
before his incarnation, but during it. Εἰσερχόμενος, entering, being entered, 
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or when he had entered into the world, he said: Θυσία κι τ.λ: Entering in- 
to the world may mean being born; but it may also mean, and probably 
does here mean, ‘entering upon the Messianic office, coming among men 
as the promised Messiah.’ That the Saviour prayed to God, gave thanks, 
made supplications and deprecations, as men do, need not be proved to 
any reader of the Evangelists. On what particular occasion in the Mes- 
siah’s life, the words in Ps, 40: 7—9 were uttered, it is needless to inquire. 
Indeed, that they were ever formally and ad literam uttered, it is quite 
needless to shew ; inasmuch as all which the Psalmist intends by the ex- 
pression of them is, that they should be descriptive of his true character ; 
which would be such that we might well suppose him to utter them, or 
that they would be appropriate to him. In a word, the Psalmist repre- 
sents the Messiah as uttering them, merely in order to exhibit the true 
nature of the Messiah’s character. 

The second objection appears, at first view, more formidable. How 
could the sinless Messiah be represented as suffering for his own inigquities ? 
Plainly, I answer, he could not be. The iniquities of others might be laid 
upon him; as the Scriptures plainly testify that they were, 1 Pet. 2: 24. 
Heb, 9: 28. Is. 53: 4, 5, 12; i.e. he might suffer on account of the sins 
of others, or in their stead; but as to sins of his own, he had none to an- 
swer for. The whole strength of the objection, however, lies in the ver- 
sion of the word °n35» (Ps. "40: 13), which the objector translates my int- 
quities, sins, transgressions. But who that is well acquainted with the 
Hebrew idiom, does not know that yy means punishment, calamity, mis- 
JSortune, as well as iniquity, ete. ? David; when he was chased away from 
Jerusalem by his rebel son, calls his calamity his 15. Perhaps the Lord, 
says he, will look favourably "522, on my calamity, 2 Sam. 16: 12; for his 
SIN it was not, in this case. Comp. Pai3l 48} Tes So IQ ork Concord: 
ance will supply other cases, particularly cases where the meaning is pen- 
alty, punishment. Analogous to the case of ἸΣ, we have seen to be that 
of MNwt and ywWE; see on chap. 9: 28. Excurs. XIX. In Ps. 40: 13, 
then, ἽΩ3 ἽΣ may, agr eeably to the usus loquendi, be translated, calamities, 
distresses ; and that these came upon the Messiah ("274927 3) will not be 
doubted. 

So in 2 Cor. 5: 21, ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησε, i.e. God made Christ a sin-offering 
or subjected him to calamity ; and in Heb. 9: 26, ἀϑέτησιν ἁμαρτίας means 
a removing of the calanutous consequences of sin. 

The third objection may be very briefly answered. Nothing can be 
easier than to suppose the Messiah might, at any period of his public life, 
have anticipated severe trials and have deprecated them; as we know full 
well how strongly he deprecated his final sufferings when he was in the 
garden of Gethsemane. That he should formally and literally use the 
identical words of the 40th Psalm, was not necessary; but that he should 
have been in a condition such as the language there describes, is all that 
is necessary to justify the application of the Psalm to him. 

In regard to the last objection, which has respect to the imprecations 
contained in the latter part of Ps. xx.; they may be, and probably are, 
viewed in a different light by different persons. Considered as simple 
maledictions, they would be unworthy of the Psalmist or of the Messiah. 
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But as denunciations against the impenitent and persevering enemies of 
God and of David, or of Christ, they present themselves to the mind in a 
very different light. David did frequently utter denunciations against his 
enemies. So did Christ against his; e. g. against the Seribes and Phari- 
sees, against Jerusalem, and against the Jewish nation. Yet who will say 
that this was for want of tenderness in him, or of benevolent feelings to- 
wards those who were his enemies? No one can say this, who considers 
the whole of his character as represented by the Evangelists. If then he 
might and did in fact utter denunciations against his enemies and perse- 
cutors, he might be represented as doing this by the Psalmist, without any 
error committed in so doing. 

The objections, then, do not appear to be of a conclusive nature, which 
are made to the application of the 40th Psalm to the Messiah. Still I 
freely acknowledge, that had not the New Testament referred to this 
Psalm as descriptive of the work of the Messiah, [ might perhaps have 
been satisfied, in general, with the application of it to David himself, or 
even to the people of Israel collectively considered. Yet a minute con- 
sideration of vs. 7, 8 [6, 7] certainly might serve to suggest some difficul- 
ty, in respect to such an application. Obedience is there represented as 
the substitute for sacrifices. So the writer of our epistle understood it. 
And it is said to be written in the sacred volume, that this would be the 
case respecting the individual whose obedience is there described. Is 
this any where written respecting the obedience of David? Is the obedi- 
ence of the Jewish nation any where represented as a substitute for sacri- 
fices? Rather, did not a part of their obedience consist in offering 
them ? 

After all, however, the whole passage might, perhaps, be construed as 
merely affirming that obedience is more acceptable to God than sacrifice ; 
and this is so declared in other Scriptures, comp. 1 Sam. 15: 22. Mi- 
cah 6:6. Ps. 50:9 seq. Is. 1:11 seq. Matt. 9:13. 12:7. At least, this 
mode of interpretation must be admitted to be a possible one. 

Let us grant, then, what cannot fairly be denied, that the 40th Psalm, 
according to general laws of interpretation, might be applied to David. Is 
it not equally plain, that there is nothing in it which may not, without 
doing any violence to the laws of language, be applied to David’s Son, in 
a still higher and nobler sense ? After what has been suggested in respect 
to this application, I shall venture to consider the application itself as 
possible. 

Here then is presented a case of the following kind. A Psalm com- 
posed by an inspired writer, is (in itself considered, i. 6. the words or dic- 
tion being simply regarded), capable of an application to David, or to the 
Son of David, the Messiah. To whom shall it be applied by us? If 
there be nothing but simply the Psalm itself to direct our interpretation, 
the answer must be: ‘To David;? for the natural application of the words 
of Scripture, (which in themselves are not necessarily predictions), is to 
the persons in being when they were written. But if we have a good 
reason for making the application of them in a prophetic sense to some 
future personage, then ought we to make such an application. Conse- 
quently the question in respect to the application of the 40th Psalm depends 
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on the fact, whether we have sufficient reason to construe it as a predic- 
tion, i. e. as descriptive of a personage who was to appear at a future 
period, viz. of David’s Son. [ἢ itself it is capable of such an explanation. 
Paul has actually made such an application of it. The nature of the case 
shews, too, that the Hebrews of that time were accustomed so to explain 
it; for otherwise, the argument of the apostle would not have been admit- 
ted as of any force by his readers. Whence did the Hebrews derive such 
an interpretation ? Or (which is of higher moment) how could the apos- 
tle appeal to Ps. 40: 7, 8, for proof of the efficacy of Christ’s obedience 
unto death, as well as of the inefficacy of ritual sacrifices? This appeal, 
then, under such circumstances as shew that the stress of his argument 
lies upon the meaning he gives to the passage of Scripture which he 
quotes, settles the question how the 40th Psalm is to be interpreted ; settles 
it, | mean, with all those who admit the authority of the writer of our 
epistle, either as a teacher of Christian doctrine or an expositor of the 
word of God. At all events, it cannot be shewn that the 40th Psalm has 
no original relation to the Messiah. To shew that it is capable of another 
interpretation, is effecting nothing. 'The second Psalm, and all other 
Psalms relating to Christ, borrow their imagery—their costume, from the 
times when they were written, and the persons, manners, and customs 
then existing ; and of course, in a greater or less degree, they appear at 
first view to relate only to them. In describing the future King of the 
Jews, the writers of ancient times would naturally borrow their imagery 
from the kings of that day. But to affirm that because they did this, they 
had reference and could have reference only to the kings of their times, 
would be a position as little consistent with the principles of language and 
interpretation, as it is with the numerous declarations of the writers of the 
New Testament. 

It will be easily perceived, that in admitting the possibility of applying 
the 40th Psalm to David, I have admitted that vs. 7 and 8 may be inter- 
preted as expressing merely the general principle that obedience is better 
than sacrifices. But if we suppose, with the writer of our epistle, that 
David, when he composed this Psalm, meant to intimate that this obedi- 
ence was to be “obedience unto death, even the death of the cross,” then 
must it follow, of course, that the Psalm is altogether inapplicable to Da- 
vid; for neither his obedience, nor death, nor that of any other person 
(the Messiah excepted), could supersede the ritual of the Mosaic law and 
prepare the way for its abolition. Supposing then the apostle to have 
rightly interpreted the words of Ps. xx., (and who shall correct his exege- 
sis ?) the impropriety of applying the Psalm to David is plain ; and the 
propriety of referring it to the Messiah needs no farther vindication. 


THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Dignity of Christ. His superiority over the angels. 


I. Gop, who in ancient times spake often and in various ways to 

the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken to 

2 us by [his] Son; whom he hath appointed Lord of all things, 

3 by whom also he made the world ; who, (being the radiance of 

his glory and the exact image of his substance, and controlling 

all things by his own powerful word), after he had by himself 

made expiation for our sins, sat down at the right hand of the 

4 Majesty on high; being exalted as much above the angels as 

5 he hath obtained a name more excellent than they. For to 

which of the angels said he at any time: “ Thou art my Son, 

this day have I begotten thee?’ And again: “I will be his 
Father, and he shall be my Son ?”’ 

6 Moreover, when on another occasion he introduceth his first- 

begotten into the world, he saith: ‘“ Let all the angels of God 

7 worship him.” Concerning the angels also it is said: “‘ Who 

maketh his angels winds, and his ministering servants a flame of 

8 fire.” But of the Son: “'Thy throne, Ὁ God, is eternal; a 

9 sceptre of justice is the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast 

loved righteousness, and hated iniquity ; therefore, O God, thy 

God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fel- 

10 lows.” Also: “Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst lay the 

foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 

11 hands ; 1 they shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; even they all 


12 shall wax old like a garment, | and as a vesture shalt thou fold 
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them up, and they shall decay ; but thou art the same, and thy 
years shall never cease.” But unto which of the angels hath 
he ever said: “ Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool?” Are they not all ministermg spirits, 
sent forth for the aid of those who are to obtain salvation ? 


Exhortation diligently to seek the salvation proffeied by the Lord of glory. 


It behoveth us, therefore, the more abundantly to give heed 
to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we should 
slight them. For if the law communicated by angels was es- 
tablished, and every transgression and disobedience received a 
just reward ; how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion? which, being first declared by the Lord, was afterwards 
confirmed unto us by those who heard [him]; God also bearing 
witness with them, by signs and wonders and diverse mi- 
raculous powers, and communications of the Holy Spirit accord- 
ing to his will. 


Further declaration of Christ's superiority over the angels. Objections against this, 
drawn from his human nature, removed by showing the elevation of that nature and the im- 
portant objects accomplished by assuming it. 


Unto the angels, however, hath he not put in subjection 


the world that was to come, of which we are now speaking. 


But one in a certain place hath testified, saying: ‘“ What is 


- man, that thou art mindful of him; or the son of man, that thou 


10 


dost regard him? Yet thou hast made him but little lower 
than the angels; thou hast crowned him with glory and honour, 
and hast set him over the works of thy hands. All things hast 
thou put under his feet.” By putting all things in subjection to 
him, then, he left nothing which is not subject to him. But 
now we do not yet see all things subjected to him ; we see him, 
however, who was made a little lower than the angels, Jesus, 
crowned with glory and honour on account of the suffering of 
death, when by the grace of God he had tasted death for all. 
For it became him, for whom are all things and by whom are 
all things, through sufferings to bestow the highest honour upon 
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the Captain of their salvation, who is leading many sons to 
glory. 

Moreover, both he who maketh expiation, and they for whom 
expiation is made, are of one; for which cause he is not asham- 
ed to call them brethren, | saying: “I will declare thy name to 
my brethren ; in the midst of the congregation will I praise 
thee.” And again: “I will put my trust in him.” And 
again: ‘“ Behold, I and the children which God hath given me!” 
Since then the children are partakers of flesh and blood, him- 
self also in like manner partook of them, in order that by his 
death he might subdue him who had a deadly power, that is, 
the devil, | and free those, who through fear of condemnation 
had during their whole lives been exposed to bondage. 

Besides, he surely doth not succour the angels, but he help- 
eth the seed of Abraham. Hence it was necessary that in all 
respects he should be like to his brethren, so that he micht be 
a merciful and faithful high priest as to things which pertain 
unto God, in order to make atonement for the sins of’ the 
people. For inasmuch as he himself suffered, being tempted, 
he is able to succour those who are tempted. 


Comparison of Christ with Moses. Warning not to disregard the admonitions of the gos- 
pel. The rest promised to believers in ancient times is still proffered. The threatenings 
against unbelief remain in full force. 


Wuererore, holy brethren, who have received the hea- 
venly invitation, attentively consider Jesus, the apostle and high 
priest whom we have acknowledged ; who was faithful to him 
that appointed him, even as Moses [was], in all his house. 
For he is worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as the 
builder is entitled to more honour than the house. For every 
house is built by some one,, but he who built all is God. Now 
Moses was faithful in all his. house as a servant, for the sake of 
testifying those things which were to be spoken; but Christ, as 
a Son over his house ; whose house: we are, provided we hold 
fast unto the end our confidence and joyful hope. 

Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith: “To day, if ye will 
hear his voice, t harden not your hearts as in the provocation, in, 
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9 the day of temptation in the wilderness, | when your fathers 
tempted me; they tried me, although they saw my works forty 
10 years. Wherefore 1 was offended with that generation, and 
said: They do always err in their hearts, and they have not ap- 
11 proved my ways. So I sware in my wrath: They shall not 
enter into my rest.”’ 
12 Beware, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart 
13 of unbelief, so that he may depart from the living God. But 
admonish one another continually, while it is called to-day, so 
that no one of you may become hardened through the delusion 
14 of sin. For we shall be made partakers of the blessings which 
Christ bestows, if we hold fast even to the end our first confi- 
dence. 
15 While it is said: ‘“‘'To day, if ye will hear his voice,” harden 
16 not your hearts as in the provocation. Who now were they 
that when they heard did provoke? Were they not all in- 
17 deed, who came out of Egypt under Moses? And with whom 
was he angry forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, 
18 whose corpses fell in the wilderness? ‘To whom did he swear 
that they should not enter into his rest, except to those who did 
19 not believe? And so we see, that they could not enter in be- 
cause of unbelief. 
IV. Let ts beware, therefore, since a promise is still left of enter- 
ing into his rest, lest any one of you should fail of obtaining it. 
2 For to us also the offer of blessings is made, as well as to 
them; the word however which they heard, did not profit 
83 them, not being joined with faith in those who heard it. For 
we who believe, do enter into the rest; as he says: “So I | 
sware in my wrath, [unbelievers] shall not enter into my rest,” 
to wit, [rest from] the works which were performed when the 
A world was founded. For im a certain place [the Scripture] 
speaketh thus concerning the seventh day: ‘‘ And God rested 
5 on the seventh day from all his works.” And again in this 
6 manner: “ They shall not enter into my rest.” Since then it 
remaineth that some must enter into that [rest], and they to 
whom the offer of blessings was formerly made did not enter in 
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because of unbelief, [it followeth that a rest remaineth for those 
who believe.*] 
7 Again, when speaking by David so long a time afterwards, 
he designateth a certain day, To-pay ; as it is said: ‘ To-pay, 
8 if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” Now if 
Joshua had given them rest, he would not after this have spok- 
9 en of another day. There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the 
10 people of God. For he who entereth into his rest, will also 
cease from his own works, as God [did] from his. 
11 = Let us earnestly endeavour, then, to enter into that rest, lest 
12 any one should perish in the same manner through unbelief. For 
the threatening of God hath an active and mighty energy, yea, 
it is sharper than any two edged sword, piercing even to the di- 
viding asunder of life and spirit, and of the joints and marrow ; 
he [God] even judgeth the thoughts and purposes of the heart, 
13 1 nor is there any thing concealed from him, but all is naked and 
exposed to the view of him -unto whom our account must be 
rendered. 


Comparison of Christ with the Jewish high priest introduced. Reproof for ignorance re- 

rong higher doctrines of the Christian religion, followed by encouragement and ex- 

14. Moreover, since we have a high priest who hath passed 

through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast to 

15 our profession. For we have not a high priest, who cannot be 

compassionate toward our weakness ; but one who was tempt- 

16 ed in all respects as we are, [yet] without sin. Let us, there- 

fore, approach the throne of grace with confidence, that we may 
obtain mercy and find favour as to help in time of need. 

V. Now every high priest, taken from among men, is appointed 

in behalf of men on account of things which pertain to God, that 

2 he may present both oblations and sacrifices for sin; being able 

to deal gently with the ignorant and the erring, inasmuch as he 


* Supplied from v. 9. 
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3 himself is compassed with infirmity. On account of this, also, 
he must present sin-offerings, as well for himself as for the peo- 

4 ple. Moreover, no one assumeth to himself this honour, but he 
is called [thereto] of God, even as Aaron was. 

5 Even so, Christ did not claim for himself the honour of being 
high priest; but he who said: “Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee,” [bestowed this honour upon him] ; as al- 

6 so he saith, in another place: “ Thou art a priest forever, after 
the order of Melchizedek.” 

7 The same, in the days of his flesh, (having offered up prayers 
and supplications, with strong cries and with tears, unto him who 
was able to save him from death, and being delivered from that 

8 which he feared), 1 although a Son, learned obedience by those 

9 things which he suffered; and being exalted to glory, he be- 

10 came the author of eternal salvation to all who obey him, | being 
called of God a high priest after the order of Melchizedek. 

11 Concerning him we have much to say, which it will be difficult 

12 to explain, since ye are dull of apprehension. For even when, 
on account of [so long] a time, ye ought to be able to teach, ye 
have need that one should again teach you the first elements of 

13 the oracles of God, and need milk rather than solid food. For 
every one who uses milk, is unskilled in the doctrine of right- 

14 eousness ; he is yet a child. But solid food is for those of ma- 
ture age, who, by reason of practice, have faculties exercised 
for the distinguishing of both good and evil. 

VI. Wherefore, leaving the first principles of Christian doctrine, 
let us advance toward a mature state [of religious knowledge] ; 
not laying again the foundation of repentance from works which 

2 cause death and of faith toward God, of the doctrine of baptisms 
and of the laying on of hands, of the resurrection also.of the 

98. dead and of:eternal judgment. And this will we do, if God 

4 permit. For it is impossible that they who have been once en- 
lightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and been made 

5 partakers of the holy Spirit, 1 and have tasted the good word 

6 of God, and the influences of the world to come, | and have fal- 
len away, should be again renewed to repentance; since they 
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have crucified for themselves the Son of God, and openly ex- 
posed him to shame. 

For the earth, which drinketh in the rain that frequently com- 
eth upon it, and bringeth forth fruits useful to those for whose 
sake it is tilled, receiveth blessings from God. But that which 
bringeth forth thorns and briars, is reprobate and near to a curse, 
[and] its end will be burning. But, beloved, we confidently 
hope for better things respecting you, even those connected with 
salvation, although we thus speak. For God is not unkind, so 
as to forget your labour, and the love which ye have shown to- 
ward his name, in having performed kind offices toward the 
saints and in still performing them. 

Moreover, we are desirous that every one of you should mani- 
fest the same diligence respecting a full assurance of hope, even to 
the end; so that ye may not be slothful, but imitators of those, 
who through faith and patient expectation have entered into the 
possession of promised blessings. For when God made a promise 
to Abraham, seeing he could swear by no greater, he sware by 
himself, saying: “ I will greatly bless thee, and exceedingly mul- 
tiply thee.” And so, having patiently waited, he obtained the 
promised blessing. Now men swear by one who is greater, and 
the oath for confirmation [maketh] an end of all dispute among 
them. Wherefore God, desirous of shewing more abundantly 
to the heirs of promise the immutability of his purpose, inter- 
posed by an oath ; so that by two immutable things, concerning 
which it is impossible for God to lie, we, who have sought a re- 
fuge, might have strong persuasion to hold fast the hope that is 
set before us, | which we cleave to as an anchor of the soul sure 
and firmly fixed, and which entereth within the vail, 1 whither 
Jesus our forerunner hath gone, being made high priest forever 
after the order of Melchizedek. 


Comparison of Christ, as a priest, with Melchizedek. New order of things required by 


the appointment of such a priest; which appointment was made with the so emnity of an 


oath, and the office created by it was perpetual, allowing of no succession like that of the 
Jewish priests. 


Vil. Now this Melchizedek, king of Salem, priest of the most 


high God, (who met Abraham returning from the slaughter of 
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2 the kings and blessed him ; to whom also Abraham gave a tenth 
part of all; [whose name] by interpretation first meaneth King 
of Righteousness, and then also King of Salem, that is King of 

3 Peace; without father, without mother, without genealogy ; 

who hath neither beginning of days nor end of life, but is like to 

the Son of God) ; remaineth a high priest perpetually. 
Consider now how great he must be, to whom Abraham the 

5 patriarch gave a tenth part of the spoils. The sons of Levi, 
indeed, who take the office of priests, have a command by the 
law to tithe the people, that is, their brethren, although descend- 

6 ed from the loins of Abraham; but he, whose descent is not 
counted from them, tithed Abraham, and blessed him to whom 

7 the promises were made. And beyond all controversy, the less 

was blessed by the greater. 

Here also men receive tithes who die; but there, one of 
9 whom it is testified that he liveth. Besides, (if I may so speak), 
even Levi himself, who received tithes, was tithed in Abraham ; 

10 for he was then in the loins of his ancestor, when Melchizedek 
met him. 

11. If, moreover, perfection had been by the Levitical priesthood, 
(for the law was given to the people in connection with this), 
what further need was there that another priest should arise after 
the order of Melchizedek, and not be called after the order of 

12 Aaron? If, however, the priesthood be changed, there must 

13 needs be also a change of the law. [And the priesthood is 
changed], for he concerning whom these things are said, be- 
longed to a different tribe, none of whom served at the altar ; 

14 since it is manifest that our Lord sprang from Judah, in respect 
to which tribe Moses said nothing concerning the priesthood. 

15 And still more manifest is it [that the priesthood is changed], if 

16 another priest hath arisen, like to Melchizedek, who hath not 
been made so by a law that was temporary, but by an authority 

17 of endless duration. For [the Scripture] declareth: ‘ ‘Thou art 

18 a priest forever, after the order of Melchizedek.” For there is, 
indeed, a setting aside of the preceding law, because it was weak 

19 and unavailing, 1 (for the law did not fully accomplish any thing) ; 
but a better hope is introduced, by which we draw near to God. 
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Inasmuch also as not without an oath [Jesus was made a 
priest], 1 (for they are made priests without an oath, but he with 
an oath, by him who said to him: “The Lord hath sworn and 
will not repent, ‘Thou art a priest forever, after the order of 


22 Melchizedek),” | by so much hath Jesus become the surety of 
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28 


a better covenant. 

Those priests likewise are many, because they are not suf- 
fered to continue by reason of death; but he, because he con- 
tinueth forever, hath a priesthood without any succession ; and 
he is able always to save those who come to God by hin, since 
he ever liveth to interpose in their behalf. 


The subject of Christ’s qualifications for the office of a priest (proposed in 5: 23 and briefly 
discussed in 5: 7—9) resumed. His superiority over the Jewish priests in respect to these 
qualifications. 

- Now such a high priest was needful for us, who is holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners, and exalted above the 
heavens; who hath not any daily necessity (like the high priests) 
to offer sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for the sins of the 
people ; for this he did, once for all, when he offered up himself. 
For the law maketh men high priests who have infirmity ; but ἢ 
the word of the oath, which was since the law, [maketh] the 
Son [high priest] who is exalted to glory for ever more. 


Expiatory office of Christ as a priest. His functions, the dispensation under which they 
are performed, the place of exercising them, with the manner and effects of them, compared 
with those of the Jewish priests. 


VII. The principal thing, however, among those of which we are 


speaking, is, that we have such a high priest, who is seated on 
the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the heavens, | a min- 
ister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle which the Lord 
hath reared and not man. — For every high priest is appointed, 
in order that he may present both oblations and sacrifices ; 
whence it becometh necessary, that this one also should have 
something which he may present. For if he were on earth, 

then he could not be a priest, seeing there are priests who pre-_ 
sent oblations according to the law; (the same who perform 
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service in [that sanctuary which is but] a mere copy of the 
heavenly one; for Moses, when about to build the tabernacle, 
was divinely admonished: ‘‘See now,” said he, ‘that thou 
make all things according to the pattern shewed thee in the 
mount). But now, he hath obtained a service which is more 
excellent ; as much more as the covenant is better of which he 
is mediator, and which is sanctioned by better promises. 

Moreover, if that first [covenant] had been faultless, then 
would no place have been sought for the second. But finding 
fault [with the first], he saith to them: ‘ Behold the days are 
coming, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel] and with the house of Judah; not according 
to the covenant which I made with their fathers, in the day 
when I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt; for they did not continue in my covenant, and I rejected 
them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant which I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; 
I will put my laws into their mind, and engrave them upon their 
hearts, and 1 will be their God and they shall be my people. 
None shall teach his fellow-citizen, and none his brother, saying : 
Know the Lord; for all shall know me, from the least even to 
the greatest. For I will be merciful to their iniquities, and their 
sins and their transgressions will I remember no more.” 

By saying “a new [covenant],”’ he representeth the first as 
old; now that which hath become old, and is advancing in age, 
is nigh to dissolution. 

Moreover, the first [covenant] had both ordinances of service 
and a sanctuary of an earthly nature. For an outer tabernacle 
was prepared, in which was the candlestick, and the table, and 
the shew-bread, which is called the holy place. And behind 
the second vail was the tabernacle, which is called the holy of 
holies, | containing the golden censer, and the ark of the cove- 
nant overlaid with gold on every part; in which [ark] was the 
golden urn that contained the manna, and the rod of Aaron 
which budded, and the tables of the covenant ; and over it were 
the Cherubim of glory, overshadowing the mercy-seat: of which 
things I design not, at present, particularly to speak. 
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6 Now these being thus prepared, the priests per orming the 


services entered continually into the outer tabernacle. But into 
the inner one the high priest only [entered], once in each year, 
not without blood, which he presented for himself and for the sins 
of the people ; the Holy Spirit signifying this, that the way to the 
most holy place was not yet open, while the first tabernacle had 
a standing ; which hath been a type down to the present time, 
in which both oblations and sacrifices are offered, that cannot 
fully accomplish what is needed for the conscience of him who 
performeth the services; being imposed (together with meats 
and drinks and divers washings—ordinances pertaining to the 
flesh) only until the time of reformation. But Christ being 
come, the high priest of future good things, through a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, not 
of this [material] creation, 1 he entered once for all into the holy 
place, not with the blood of goats and of bullocks, but with his 
own blood, procuring eternal redemption. For if the blood of 
bulls and goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
cleanseth as to the purification of the flesh, 1 how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who by an eternal Spirit offered him- 
self without spot to God, purify our conscience from works which 
cause death, so that we may serve the living God! On this 
account, also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, so that, [his] 
death having taken place for redemption from the sins [commit- 
ted] under the former covenant, they who have been called 
might receive the promised blessing of the eternal inheritance. 
Moreover, where there is a testament, it is necessary that the 
death of the testator should take place ; because a testament is 
valid in respect to those only who are dead, since it hath no force 
while the testator is living. Hence not even the first [covenant | 
was ratified without blood. I"or when, according to the law, all 
the commandment had been read by Moses to all the people, 
taking the blood of bullocks and of goats, with water and scarlet 
wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the book itself and all the 
people, 1 saying: ‘This is the blood of the covenant which God 
hath enjoined upon you.” ‘The tabernacle, also, and likewise 
all the vessels for service, did he sprinkle in the same manner 
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22 with blood. Indeed, almost every thing is required by the law 
to be purified by blood ; and without the shedding of blood there 
is no forgiveness. 

23 Since then the copies of heavenly things must needs be puri- 
fied in this manner, the heavenly things themselves [must be 

24 purified] by better sacrifices than these. For Christ did not 
enter into a sanctuary made with hands, which is only a copy of 
the true one, but into heaven itself, that he might thenceforth 

25 appear before God for us. Yet not that he might frequently 
make an offering of himself, like the high priest who entereth 

26 into the sanctuary every year with blood not his own; for other- 
wise he must needs have often suffered, since the foundation of 
the world; but now, at the close of the [ancient] dispensation, 
he hath once for all made his appearance, in order that he might 
remove the punishment due to sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

27 For since it is appointed unto men to die but once, and after this 

28 [cometh] the judgment; so Christ, after having once for all 
made an offering of himself to bear the sins of many, will appear 
without a sin-offering, at his second [coming], for the salvation 
of those who wait for him. 

X. Now the law, which was but an imperfect sketch of good 
things that were to come, and not the complete image of 
those things, can never, by the yearly sacrifices themselves 
which are continually offered, fully accomplish what is needed 

2 for those who approach [the altar]. For if it could, then would 
not these offerings have ceased? because the worshippers, once 
for all made clean, would no longer have been conscious of sins. 

3 On the contrary, by these [sacrifices] yearly remembrance is 

4 made of sin. For it is impossible that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sin. 

5 Wherefore [Christ] when entering into the world saith: 
“¢ Sacrifice and oblation thou hast not desired, but a body hast 

6 thou prepared for me ; in whole burnt offerings and [offerings] 

7 for sin thou hast no pleasure. ‘Then said I, Lo! I come, O 
God, to do thy will; (in the volume of the book it is written 

8 concerning me).” First saying: “ Sacrifice and oblation and 

_ whole burnt offerings and [offerings] for sin thou desirest not, 
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nor hast pleasure in them,” (which are presented according to 
9 the law); he then saith: “Lo! I come to do thy will : [thus] 
10 he abolisheth the first, that he may establish the second. By 
this will expiation is made for us, through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all. 
1 Now every priest standeth, performing daily service, and 
oftentimes presenting the same sacrifices which can never take 
12 away sin; but he, having offered up one sacrifice for sin, sat 
13 down forever at the right hand of God, | thenceforth waiting un- 
14 til his enemies be made his footstool ; for by one offering he 
hath forever perfected those for whom expiation is made. 
15 Moreover the Holy Spirit himself testifieth to us; for after 
16 he had said: “This is the covenant which I will make with 
them after those days ;” the Lord saith: “I will put my laws 
17 upon their hearts, and engrave them upon their minds : and 
18 ‘ their sins and their iniquities will 1 remember no more.” But 
where there is remission of these, there is no more offering for 
Be 0.0 


Exhortation to perseverance from a consideration of the faithfulness of God, of the severe 
doom of apostates, and of the sufferings which the Hebrew Christians had already endured 
for the sake of religion. 


19 Hiavine then, brethren, free entrance into the sanctuary by 
20 the blood of Jesus, a new and living way | which he hath con- 
21 secrated, through the vail, (that is, his flesh) ; [having] also a 
22 high priest over the house of God ; let us approach with a true 
heart in full confidence, being purified as to our hearts from a 
23 consciousness of evil, | and cleansed as to our bodies with pure 
water; let us hold fast without wavering the hope which we 
24 profess, for faithful is he who hath promised ; and let us atten- 
tively consider one another, in order to excite unto love and 
25 good works; not forsaking the assembling of ourselves  to- 
gether (as the custom of some is), but admonishing [one anoth- 
er]; and this so much the more, as ye see the day approaching. 
26 lor should we voluntarily sin, after having received the knowl- 
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27 edge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, | but 
a certain fearful expectation of punishment, yea, of fiery indigna- 
28 tion which will consume the adversaries. Whosoever dishon- 
oured the law of Moses, suffered death without mercy, when 
29 there were two or three witnesses ; of how much sorer punish- 
ment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God, and regarded the blood of the coven- 
ant by which expiation has been made, as unclean, and done 
30 despite to the Spirit of grace! For we know him who hath 
said: ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, I will render it,” saith the Lord ; 
31 and again: “The Lord will avenge his people.” It is a fear- 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 
32 Call to mind, now, the former days, in which, after ye were 
33 enlightened, ye endured a great contest with sufferings ; partly 
because ye were made a public spectacle both by reproaches 
and afflictions, and partly because ye were made partakers with 
34 those who were in like circumstances. For ye did truly sym- 
pathize with my bonds, and cheerfully suffer the plundering of 
your own substance; knowing that ye have for yourselves a 
35 better and more enduring possession in heaven. Cast not away 
36 then your confidence, which will obtain a great reward. For 
ye have need of patient waiting, in order that when ye have 
done the will of God ye may receive the promised blessing. 
37 Yet, in a very little while, “ he who is coming will come, and 
38 will not delay.” ‘The just,” moreover, “ shall live by faith ;” 
also: ‘‘ If any man draw back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” 
39 We, however, are not of those who draw back unto destruction ; 
but of those who believe unto the salvation of the soul. 


Description of faith, and of the effects of it in respect to the saints of ancient times. 


ΧΙ. Now faith is confidence in respect to things hoped for— 
2 evidence of things not seen. For by this, the ancients obtained 
commendation. 
3 By faith we perceive, that the world was formed by the 
word of God, so that the things which are seen, were not made 
from those which appear. 
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By faith Abel offered to God a better sacrifice than Cain, 
on account of which he was commended as righteous, God him- 
self bestowing commendation upon his offerings; and by the 
same, though dead, he still speaketh. 

By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not see death, 
and “he was not found, because God had translated him.” For 
before his translation he is commended, as having pleased God ; 
but without faith it is impossible to please him; for he who 
cometh unto God, must believe that he is, and that he is the 
rewarder of those who seek him. 

By faith Noah, being divinely admonished respecting things 
not yet apparent, with reverence prepared an ark for the safety 
of his household, by which he condemned the world, and ob- 
tained the justification which is by faith. 

By faith Abraham obeyed, when called to go forth unto the 
place which he was to receive for a possession; yea, he went 
forth not knowing whither he was gong. By faith he sojourn- 
ed in the land of promise, while it belonged to strangers, dwell- 
ing in tents, together with Isaac and Jacob who were heirs of 
the same promise; for he expected a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. By faith, also, Sarah 
herself received the power of conception, and this beyond the 
usual time of life, inasmuch as she counted him to be faithful 
who had promised. Wherefore there sprang, even from one 
who was dead as to such things, [a seed] like the stars of heaven 
for multitude, and like the sand on the shore of the sea which 
cannot be numbered. 

These all died in faith, not having received the promised 
blessings ; but seeing them afar off, and hailing them with joy, 
they professed themselves to be strangers and sojourners on the 
earth. Now they who thus profess, shew that they are in quest 
of a country ; for if they had cherished the remembrance of that 
from which they came, they had opportunity to return thither. 
But now they were desirous of a better [country], that is, of a 
heavenly one. Wherefore God is not ashamed of them, [nor] 
to be called their God; for he hath prepared a city for them. 

By faith Abraham, when tried, made an offering of Isaac ; 
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18 
19 


yea, he who had received the promises made an offering of his 
only Son; unto whom it had been said: “ In Isaac shall there 
be a seed to thee ;”’ counting that God was able to raise him 
even from the dead, whence also, comparatively [speaking], he 
did obtain him. 

By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, in respect to the 
future. By faith Jacob, when about to die, blessed each of 
Joseph’s sons, and bowed himself upon the top of his staff. 
By faith Joseph, at the close of life, made mention of the depar- 
ture of the children of Israel [from Egypt], and gave command- 
ment respecting his own bones. 

By faith Moses, after his birth, was concealed for three 


' months by his parents, because they saw that he was a goodly 


28 


29 


30 


31 
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33 


34 


child, and they did not fear the king’s commandment. By 
faith Moses, when arrived at mature age, refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season ; counting reproach, such as Christ endured, to be 
greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt; for he had re- 
spect to a state of reward. By faith he left Egypt, not fearing 
the anger of the king ; for he continued stedfast, as seeing him 
who is invisible. By faith he observed the passover and the 
sprinkling of blood, so that he who destroyed the first born 
might not touch them. 

By faith they passed through the Red Sea, as on dry land ; 
which the Egyptians assaying to do, were drowned. By faith 
the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed 
about for seven days. 

By faith Rahab the harlot, having entertained the spies in a 
friendly manner, perished not with the unbelieving. 

And what shall I say more? For time would fail me, should 
I tell of Gideon, of Barak also, and Samson, and Jephtha; of 
David too, and Samuel, and the prophets; who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, executed justice, obtained promised bless- 
ings, stopped the mouths of lions, 1 quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, were made strong from a 
state of infirmity, became mighty in war, overthrew the armies 
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of foreigners. Women recovered their dead, by a resurrection. 
Some were tortured, not accepting deliverance in order that 
they might attain a better resurrection. Others were tried by 
mockings and scourges, and also by bonds and imprisonment. 
They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were tempt- 
ed, they perished by the murderous sword, they went about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, in want, afflicted, injuriously treat- 
ed, | (of whom the world was not worthy), wandering about in 
deserts and mountains, in caves also and dens of the earth. 

All these, moreover, who are commended on account of their 
faith, did not receive the promised blessing ; God having provi- 
ded some better thing for us, so that without us they could not 
fully obtain what was needed. 


Encouragement to persevere. Trials should not dishearten, for God sends them in kindness 
to his children. The gospel holds out more that is cheering "and encouraging than the law. 
The voice of its author must not be slighted. 


XII. Siyce now we are encompassed by so great a multitude of 


> 


6 
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witnesses, laying aside every incumbrance, and especially the sin 
which easily besetteth us, let us run with perseverance the race 
which is set before us; looking unto Jesus the pattern and re- 
warder of our faith, who, on account of the joy set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and hath seated himself 
at the right hand of the throne of God. 

Consider him, now, who endured such opposition ἐνὶ Ἀπ him- 
self from sinners, lest becoming discouraged in your minds ye 
grow weary. Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, in your 
struggle against sin. And have ye forgotten the exhortation, 
which is addressed to you as children: ‘ My son, do not slight 
the chastenings of the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved 
by him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scour- 
geth every son whom he receiveth?’? If ye endure chastise- 
ment, God is dealing with you as children; for what son is 


8 there, whom his father does not chasten? But if ye are with- 


9 


out chastisement, of which all [children] are’ partakers, then“are 
ye bastards and not sons. 
Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh who have 
78 
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chastened us, and we have yielded them reverence ;_ shall we 
not much more yield subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, 
10 that we may live? For they chastened us a little while, accord- 
ing to their own pleasure ; but he, for our good, that we might 
11 be made partakers of his holiness. Now all chastening seemeth, 
for the present, not to be matter of joy but of grief; yet after- 
wards, it yieldeth the happy fruits of righteousness to those who 
are exercised thereby. 
12 Wherefore “strengthen the weak hands and the feeble knees,” 
13 and “ make plain the paths of your feet,’ so that what is lame 
may not be wrenched, but rather healed. 
14 Follow after peace with all men, and holiness, without which 
15 no man shall see the Lord. See to it that no one fail of the 
favour of God ; that no root of bitterness spring up and trouble 
16 you, and many be defiled thereby. Let there be no fornicator, 
nor profane person, like Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold 
17 his birthright. For ye know that when he was afterwards de- 
sirous to obtain the blessing, it was refused ; yea, he found no 
place for a change of mind [in his father], although he sought 
it with tears. 
18 For ye are not come to the mount which could be touched, 
and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, and darkness, and tempest; 
19 nor to the sound of the trumpet, and the voice of commands, 
the hearers of which refused that another word should be added 
20 to them; (for they could not endure the injunction: “If even 
21 a beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned ;’’ and—so terri- 
22 ble was the sight—even Moses said, “ I fear and tremble) :” but 
ye are come to mount Zion ; and to the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem ; and to an innumerable multitude, the 
23 joyful assembly of angels ; and to the church of the first-born, en- 
rolled in heaven ; and to the Judge, who is the God of all; and 
24 tothe spirits of the just made perfect ; and to the mediator of the 
new covenant, Jesus; and to the blood of sprinkling, which 
speaketh better things than [the blood of] Abel. 
25 ‘Take heed that ye turn not away from him who speaketh to 
you ; for if they did not escape who turned away from him who 
warned them on earth, much more shall we [not escape], if we 
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slight him who [warneth us] from heaven; whose voice then 
26 shook the earth ; but now hath he promised, saying: “ Yet once 
27 more I will shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” Now 
this “ yet once more,” denoteth a removing of the things which 
are shaken, as made so that they must await the things which 
are not shaken. 
28 Wherefore, having obtained a kingticii which cannot be shak- 
en, let us hold fast that grace, by which we may serve God in 
29 an acceptable manner, with pious reverence. For our “ God is 
a consuming fire.” 


Various practical directions and cautions. Affectionate requests and salutations. 


XI. Let brotherly love continue. Forget not hospitality ; 
3 for by this, some have entertained angels unawares. Remem- 
ber those who are in bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow- 
prisoners ;_ those who are suffering evil, as being yourselves yet 
4 in the body. Let marriage be honoured among all, and the bed 
undefiled ; for whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 
5 Let your conduct be free from covetousness, and be contented 
6 with what ye possess. For he hath said: “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee ;” so that we may boldly say: “The 
Lord is my helper, and I will not be afraid; what can man do 
to me ?” | 
7 Remember your leaders, who have spoken unto you the word 
of God ; and attentively considering the end of their manner of 
8 life, imitate their faith. Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, 
9 to-day, and forever. Be not carried hither and thither by di- 
verse and strange doctrines ; for it is good that the heart should 
be confirmed by grace, and not by meats, by which those have 
10 not been profited who have been occupied therewith. We 
have* an altar, of which they have no right to eat who render 
their service to the tabernacle. 
11 Moreover, the bodies of those animals, whose blood was car- 
ried into the sanctuary as a sin-offering by the high priest, were 
12 burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might 
make expiation for the people by his own blood, suffered with- 
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13 out the gate. Let us then go forth to him without the camp, 
14 bearing reproaches like his ; for here we have no abiding city, 
15 but are seeking for one to come. By him, therefore, let us 
continually present to God the sacrifice of praise, that is, the 
fruit of our lips, ascribing praise to his name. 
16 Forget not, moreover, kindness and liberality ; for with such 
17 sacrifices God is well pleased. Obey your leaders, and be sub- 
ject to them; for they watch over your souls, as those who 
must give an account. [So obey] that they may do this with 
joy and not with grief, for this would be unprofitable to you. 
18 Pray for us; for we trust that we have a good conscience, 
19 being desirous in all things to demean ourselves uprightly. And 
I request you the more earnestly to do this, in order that I may 
speedily be restored to you. 
20 Now may the God of peace, that raised fidin the dead our 
Lord Jesus, (who is the great Shepherd of the sheep with the 
21 blood of an everlasting covenant), | perfect you in every good 
work, so that ye may do his will ; working in you that which is 
well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glo- 
ry forever and ever! Amen. 
22 I beseech you now, brethren, to bear with this word of ex- 
hortation ; for I have written briefly to you. 
23 Know ye, that our brother Timothy is sent away; with 
whom, if he return speedily, I shall visit you. 3 
24 Salute all your leaders, and all the saints. ‘They of Italy sa- 
25 lute you. Grace be with you all! Amen. 
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